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Miscellaneous  Scrap  -  Book 


March  1917  -  June  1922 


16° 


<3« 


A.B.F.B.   108. 
Acker, Mrs,  M.S.   137. 
Adding  machine,   1'05. 
Albert, Blind.   1'6. 
Alcohol  in  liniment'. 
Alexander ,  Max .   <t8-49  « 
Amu  seme  n  t  s  .'  7  . 
Anders on, Margaret.   50. 

Mrs.  Mary. 

Angels, Two  blind.   12-13. 
Apparatus  ror  guiding  the  blind. 

99. 
Armas, William,   61, 
Amreich,  Charles.   73. 
Aspinwall,Mrs,  Thomas,   14, 
Auer, Leopold.   49. 
Automobile  trir>,  43. 
Ayer,E#P.   79, 


42, 


B 


Bacon, Esther,   114, 
Banjoist, Blind,   103, 
Barnard  college  student, 
Barnes, Paul,   152,153. 


lo3. 


50. 


Barrett, L.D.   110. 

Bar s tow, Mrs.  Mary. 

Barter, John.   56, 

Baseball,   15, 

Baseball  fan.   101,117. 

Bean, Sam.   105,106-107. 

Beggar, Blind.   120, 

Beggs,V/illiam.      133,146,147. 

Belanger, Doris.   136,156." 

Belgian  violinst,   63-64. 

Bell,H.L.   37. 

Bennett, W.J,  75. 

Berry, Prof,   66, 

Beusen,Rev,   Theor>hilus,      18,19 

20,21,3b/ 
Bland, Alice,   44, 

Clarence,   44, 

Blaney , Jame  s .   117. 
"Blind  Albert."   16. 
Blind  boss.   14  . 
Blind  Brorson,   80,81. 
Blind  Charlie.   46-47. 


B 


Blind  and  crippled  union.  .  82, 

Blind  helping     legless.   60. 

Blind  Man'.,  dog   7^. 

Blind  Mike.   71#$1^;10D.,107, 

Blind  Nehenia^.   62. 

Bl indne  s  s .   58 - 59 , 

Blind  progressive  benevolent  society, 

75. 
Blind  speed  cop.  .81. 
Blumenthal,M.B.   74, 
Boarding  house  koepers.   116. 
Bodfash.G.II.   64-65, 
Bolles,Dr,  E.G.   7. 
Boone,  J. V;.   59,62. 
Ho rden, Caroline, '  141-142, 
Boston,  American,.  102, 
Botanist, Blind,   76, 
Boy  Ian,  Andrew,   71. 
Boyle,!:.  I.   9,16,18,51,52. 

«,, Tommie.   132. 

Boy  scout,3.  .  95,94. 
Brake  inventor.   117 • 

44. 


114. 

church. 


105. 


Bras son, Charles « 
Bray,H.T.  51. 
Bre  s , Madale  ino . 
Broadway  Baptist 
Bronn"T>0arl«  .  134.  » 
Bronsc-  .Blind *  30,81. 
Brooklyn.  Adult  blind.   55. 

Blind  ohTtcTren,  48. 

Broom  making.   14. 
Bruce, Kather ino.   66. 
Buckley,  C.  A.   144. 
Buggy,  George,.   8. 
B  irt on, George,   55. 


? 


Street  hos-nital,   72 * 

96* 


Cahoon,Nehemiah*   62 « 
Callahan,  J  .VT.   50a, 
Caneron,Mrs,S.B0   96, 
CanillOne,Giuseppi*   115,116,122, 

128,13L,1S7,138,139* 
Cane  worker.   li>, 
Casson,J.A.   109, 
Catana, Annie •   143, 
Chapin,Dr,  H.L.   22, 
Chaplain, Blind,   69, 
Charities  and  the 'war,   20-21, 
Charity  organization  .society*  15, 
Chase,  B.H.   4$* 
Chauffeur,  Blind,  64a, 
Chelmsford 

Christiansen, Mrs*  Sophie, 
Christmas  baskets,   102, 
Christmas  cheer*   31, 
Church  of  the  Disciples*   26* 
Church  periodical  club*   99. 
Club  Lafayette,  Lynn,  8* 
Cohen, Rosalie,   105, 
Coles,  Washj ngton*   17 ,21 . 
Collectors  for  the  blind.   42. 
College  student*.  101,see  also 

folder. 
Colored  nan, Blind.   111. 
Coned?,  an.  Blind,   91, 
Cone e. Mrs*  J.T.   98,99. 
Committee  for  the  blind.   41, 
Composer, Blind.   4, 
Comstock,C.S.   149. 
Coney  Island*  4o. 
Constable, Blind*   81* 
Cooper, Belina,  44* 
Correspondents  asked*   7* 
Corson, Rev*  F.H.   54. 
Cos sum, Charles*   63. 
Cowick,0val*   43* 
Cranston,\7.H.   3-4,  .69* 
Craps*   67* 
Crossier,T.V7.   119* 
Cuckoo  sign  of  the  spring*  10-11* 
Ci  il  lum ,  Mary .   1 1 3  * 
Cunningham, Owen.   11-12,74,76* 


D 


Daley, Michael,  (Blind  Mike).   71,91, 

100,107* 
Davidson, Col.  J.H.   78* 
Davis, Mrs.  H.G.   15* 
Davis,-J.O.   106* 
Deaf^div^  ahd  blind.   21* 
Deaf-mute  and  blind.   8. . 
Deaf  or  blind.   6u* 
DeCe  lie-,  Richard.   126. 
Delaware  adult.   1»7,  see  also 

folder. 
Dick, Eugene^.   52,125,126* 
Dickens, Char les.   52. 
Dixon,  James ,   94* 
Doane,Ma jor *U.L.   47* 
Doctor  blind.   22. 
Dog  expert*-  74-75. 
Dog  lost*   98,99.  • 
"Dolly  Gray/'   152,153* 
Dowd,Dennison.   113* 
Ducasse, Theodore.   8.10^45. 
Dugre,Dorilla.   62* 
Dynamite  explosion*   78* 


E 


Eastern  blindness.   98. 

Eaton,F.M.   47. 

Edison, Thomas.   60. 

Education  of  the  blind.   72. 

Ellis  Island.   5. 

England, Mrs.  -Jane.   100-101. 

:::nvin,Guy.   118,119,137,  see  also 

Ev6retij,".L."  ,72. 

Ewing,G.F.   59. 

Eye  operation,   113  * 


MU/^A*   Xf, 


p 


Farmer,  Blind,   16,64-?66,72. 

Faulkner, Franc is,   104. 

Feast  of  the  Asunption,   4b. 

Ferber,Mr,   96, 

Fifth  avenue  bus,   153, 

Fisher, John.   130, 

Fisherman, Blind,   15, 

Fishing  in  New  Hampshire,   15, 

Fleigel,Kathryn,-  6-7, 

Fletcher, T.P.   63, 

Flower  mission,   31,67,144, 

Flushing's  blind* friend,   8* 

Flynn, Maurice,   57, 

Fog  of  London.  -  130. 

For sy the, William.   15, 

Franc 9, Soldier  of.   126, 

Freckles  and  his  friends.   70, 

Freeman, Rev.  A. J.   4 ,5,7,16,19,34, 
35,36,37,39,40,41,43,61,: 
121.124,126,126,143. 

Freiman,i:rc.  H.   141. 

Friendly  fund  for  the  blind.   26. 

Friendship, 27. 

Fuller, Jessie.   55,57. 

-. Molly.   149. 

Fulminate  of  mercury.   83. 


G 

Galbraith,Frank,  119,121. 
Gale, Rev,  Tyler,   92,93. 
Gallagher, James.   114. 
Gallant, Michael (Jack),   82. 
Gardner, F.C. »  '60,69,92,112,121, 

138,139. 
Louis.   80. 

Gardiner,  Blirid.   9. 
Gardening  by  the  blind.   54. 
Garret- ,  lizabeth.   55,78,82,83. 
Gars  ide, Francis.   94,  . 
Gas  burns  blind  woman.   35, 
Gasolene  burns  blind  man,   65. 
Gee, Mrs,  S.H.   103. 
Girourd, Blanche.   124. 
Golden  .rule  alliance.   113,142-142J,, 
Goldsmith, Anna, .  Legacy.   57. 
Gompers, Solomon,   42-45. 
Goodale,Mrs.  Mary #  51, 
Gould,  Fred,   49/ 

free  .circulating  library. 49. 

■  William.   9. 

Gramophone .   141 , 

for  soldier.   125, 

Greenook  Inn.   15. 


Gre enough, Abbot,   114. 
Grey, Sir  Edward,   61, 
Griffin,D.J.   152. 
Guide  through  -the  flog, 
Guidinr  the ~ blind.   99 


130. 


H 


Hasans, Clyde,   75, 

Ha  go  p  i  an , Anna ,  43 . 

Haines, Harry.   56.    *  * 

Hair  dye  blinds..  94. 

Haitovitch, Abraham.  .  9,34,45,46,49, 

81, between  142-143, 
Hale, Perry.   83-90,99. 
Hall,Seth. <  161, 
Hallen,Mrs.  Frederick, see 

Fuller, Molly. 
Hamm, George,   109, 
Hannum,A.J.:.   143,144,145,149. 
■Hardy , William.   128-129 ,130 , 
Harris, Mildred.   101,117. 
Harris, William.   63. 
Harvester, Blind.   94. 
Hauexhurst, George «  ■ 109 , 
Hauk , Minnie .  66 . 
Hayes, John.   1$6. 
Kays, Sadie.   112-113, 
Hazard, H.B.   107. 
Healing  services.   1144 

Wpln.   66t 

107, 


Hil^K.O.   lOo. 
Hilliard,C.A.   103. 
Holt, George.   8-9. 

Winifred.   110, 

Hope, A.  0.  81. 

Horses, Blind.   42, 

Houston, Rev .Thomas .   4,7 , 8 , 25, 27 , 

143,144, 
Hunter, Blind;   62, 


Illusion  of,  blindness. 
Imura,Ei,   38* 
Ingranam,  Olive.  75*  , 
Italian, Blind*   13* 


150* 


Jamie son, Genevieve*   80* 

Janvier, Rev*  E.P.   9.1* 

Jesuit  priest, .see  YTes  sling,  Rev* 

H.J. 
"Jewo!". friendship)*,   27* 
Jewish,  .blind.   38* 
John's  Hopkins  hospital*   113. 
Johnson, Gen* A. R.   124,125,128* 

Janes* Lawyer*  27* 

William.   114:. 


K 


Kaczmarek, Maxim*   109* 
Keller, Hele  ,   94,  see  also 

folder  and  Deaf  -  blind* 
Ke  pp  i  e , Thoma  3  *   64  * 
Kitten  as  a. guide.   62* 
Knitter  loses  sight.   75* 
Knitters*   16,34,103. 
Koonty,Sdna*   101* 
Kosciusko. society*   48* 
Kroell.T.i  .   75. 
KrumpeJn,K.J.   11,61,65,66,71. 


Lackawanna  paster,   50* 

Lac  knann5 Joseph*   8* 

Laird, Helen*   67,71,80,81* 

Landlord  helps  the  "blind.   101,106. 

Lanza, Joe*   137* 

Lashman,L.Ji.   21. 

Lasonde,*red.   65. 

Lavigne, Billy.   46-47. 

Lawyer , Bl ind  *   27  . 

Legless  eyes  for.  the  £li.nd.   50, 

Lemay, Hector*   137*. 

Levant «  Blindness*   98. 

Lewi  s  ,  A .  T".      16^ 

Lindsay,  Y/alter*      7. 

Look, Elizabeth,      1. 

V/alter.      1. 

Loskinsky, Alfred*   101* 
Lydig,Mrs.  P.L'I.   1-5. 
Lynn  library  readers*   79* 


M 


2./. 


McCay,John  and  Marv,  12, 20  ,,26,32, 34, 
38, 39, 40, 41, 47, 48,50, £2, 59, 65, 
76-77,78,82,90,100,101,102,104, 
105, 106-107, 108;ill, 112, 121, 124, 
126, 1SL7, 128, 129, 130, 132, 1 .37-,  138 
139,140,141,142,145,147,148,149 

McCroady, Joseph.   107. 

McDonald, Robina.   44. 

Mack, Wizard.   58*  '. 

Macke  ever,1. V.J.   79. 

Madden, Jano  s .   99. 

Hail  bag  repairer.   80. 

Major, Dorothy.   39,40. 

Marshall, Joseph,  see  Perkins  institu- 
tion scrap-book* 

Marshland, Mrs*  T.H.  ,  111,112. 

Mass*  commission  for  the  blind*   40* 

Mayer, Analie*   34. 

Maynard/j.'J.  ,3£, 34-35,61. 

Mazicka,,  Jennie.   110. 

Medical  missionaries*   58* 

Meldrum,John*   68,72*  . 

Melhorn,  John*,  94* 

Me nsabin, Michael*   5* 

Memorial  da,T*   151* 

Mike, Blind*   71,91,100,107. 

Miller,  C.  II.   107* 

Miller, Mrs*  Philena.   72. 

Model  landlord.   101,106. 

Monument  Beach*   Benefit*   93* 

Mothers  of  soldiers.   16* 

Musical  student*   111,112* 

Iffltsioian.  Dcjmin, Janas-*     50* 


U^vW  yf , 


N 


National  Park  seminary* 

Washington,D.C.  112* 
lazareth  institute.   115-116 . 
Newfoundland  fisherman,   58. 
New  Hampshire  non-residents,  16 
Newsboy,   11, 

Newsdealers,   12,62,73,74, 
Iewton,Mrs,  H.W.  91,129-, 


• 


0 


0* Connor, Robert,   06, 

"Old  Bill  Rab^,n   160-151,152,3 

Old  men's  toy  shop,   6, 

♦Neil, -red,   81* 
Open  eyes  of  the  blind,   58, 
Optic  nerve  severed,  43. 
Organist,  Haines, Harry.  56. 
Or th, John*   44, 
Osceola  club,   74, 
Ouelette, Marie,   115-116. 
Our  children.  123, 


Q 
Qr«°nsboro  workers  for  t^e   blind.  81, 


Rn.be, Old  Bill,   150-151,152,153. 
Radio  for  the  blird.   147,149,150,151, 

163. 
Readers  for  the  blind,  -50. 
Records  for  the  blind.   82,90. 
Red  cross  "knitters.   16. 
Red  men.   o4-55. 
Reed,M,0.   82,90.  «  ■ 
Re illy, James.   116. 
53  JR.e  snikof  f ,  Vladimir .   1  -3 , 4 ,  52 , 
Richards, Joseph,   118. 

L.I.   67. 

Richmond, D.B.   92. 
Riekert  ..Carroll .  94.  ■ 
Ro  al de  s , Arthur •  43 . 
Robbed  the  blind.  41. 
Bobe^£e,Mrs,  Julian,   14. 
Robins on, A. S.   17-18. 

.  Lucius. 

Robs  the  blind,  114# 
Roosevelt, Theodore.   123. 
Russell, Herbert.  .  110-111, !±4. 

M.A.   66. 

Russian  singer.   1-3,4, 


74,77. 


54. 


Tessier, 


107 


)*v. 


Parnell,Veto« 

Par o is, Mrs. 

Pastimes,   7. 

Patterson, John.   113,114. 

Paul, Frank.   35. 

Payne, G.S.   17-18. 

Peloouin,Danase.   131,132. 

Perkins  institution.  Mrs. 

Steenstra.   65. 
Phillips, Walter.  76,99. 

Mrs.  Wendell.   132 

Pierce, Robinson.   16. 
Pig  club.   54. 
Pike, Mr.   61. 
Piper, Blind.   47.  " 
Place,Mr«  96. 
Poet, Blind.   64. 
Poker  player.   63. 
Policeman  causes  blindness. 
Pond, Walter.  4. 
Post  Ganta  Glaus. 
Powder  explosion, 
Prevention.   58. 

Priests, Blind.   18,19,20,21,22,23 
24, 25, 26, 27-28, 29^31,32, 
51,64,56* 
Pruitt, Robert.   119. 


117* 


3 


50, 


68. 
66. 


6aglia,Hugo.   43. 

St .Ann1 s  church.   73 « 
St.  Dunstan's.  48. 
Santa  Clatis.  6Q» 
School  readers  a.^ain.  i 
Scott, Esther.  '126,127, 

Mrs.  William.  8, 

Sea  water  cure,   38-3.9, 
Self-deception, 150, 
Centner, David.   130-151. 
Service, Nea*   143. 
Shaw, Minnie.   13«. 
;  Sherman,  L.Y.   98,, 

Mrs,   Mary*      96,98* 

\ 5ho eraaker *   Lyons*      1 14-1 1 5* 
!>heppard,EsTEner.      12-13. 
,  £hut-*in  spciety,.      66 . 
i  Shut-ins  exchange*     66, 
Simpson, Mr.  ,   S,W.      31* 


I  ihUt—  -L-TIU   DA^JI 

Simpson, Mr:  „ 
dinger, Blind* 


1-3,  4,5: 


&« 


Smith,  Arthur*   93.. 

.1 Capt*  Charles*   15* 

Janes,   144-146* 

Snow  trail*   74,76. 

Soldiers  with -blind"  mothers*  16. 

Solicitors  for  the  blind.   18-19* 

Spiri tul ism*  73 « 

Spring  signs*   10-11 f 

Springf ieldJ s  grand  old  man* 

17-18* 
Stacey,J.Q.   38-59* 
Stafford  almshouse.  4z>* 
Steenstra,,Mrs*  *'.A.   56. 
Stockings."  gueen  Victoria.   48. 
Stokes, Mrs.  R.P.  ,i-5« 
Stroke  on  boat  crevj.   146-147. 
Sturgis, Josephine*  49,78. 
Sullivan, James,   79,80. 
Surgeon, Blind.   43.  , 

Swens  on,  Gus t ave  .  ,  51 ,  63 - 64 « 
j.E.  its. 

— Swydan,Shafeeka*  108-i09 

Symphony  concert  for  the  blind. 

CO  *  « 

Syrian  millionaire,   o. 


Talking  machine*   141* 
Tambourine  Mary.  57* 
Telegram  contest*   61. 
Telephone  week.   15.3* 
Tenor  singer*  ghase *  45* 
Walker.  99* 


wajLKer.  v. 

Teichner, Mabel*   1-3. 
Tescier, Eugenie.   107. 
Thanksgiving  baskets.   67. 
Theft  from  the  blind*   113,143. 
Thi  ei , Meane  s  t  *   1 1 S , 143 . 

*ME 


men,  irurn  \,iw    minu 
Thi  ei  ,  Meanest*   113,: 
Thompson,  Belle*   34.        (160. 
K.'A.   5, 6,7b, 97, 106, 111 
12-13. 


».a.   w,o#yc,yy,±u 

Thorn,Rachel.   12-13. 
Tickets  for  the  blind.   i>3.' 
Tinsley,Z.E.G-.   126,127-128. 
Toy  maker*   83. 
Toys  made  by  the  'blind.   6. 
Trained  nurse  for  the  blind* 
Trapper  blind,   52,12^/126. 
Tuft*s  grand  old  man.   7. 
Tune".   Berry ,Prof .   66. 
Tu t ar a , Ado Ipho *   1 1  * 
Typist,Blind.   63,78. 


41 


Van  Court land, J.   14* 
Vandermeer,Pieter.   26,138,139, 
Vaudeville  for  the  blind.   6-7. 
Vaughn, Patrick.  101,106. 
Victoria, Queen,   Stockings.   48. 
Videtto,E*L. 


119. 
Violinist, Belgian, 


63-64. 


Vandermeer. 


Virgin  Mary.   97, 
Vocational  .education. 
Voice  in  the ,dark.  58, 
Volunteer .day  nursery,   93, 


26,138,139. 
111. 


_IMu/vW      Xft 
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Yy\cm.t.W^Vvl-'?IwuC  193,2, 
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Walker, L.E.   99, 
Wall  Street  and  money,  <±2» 
Walsh, Thomas.   12. 
Waltham  Unitarian  church. 
Wanner, Arnold,   59, GO ,72. 
Warner, Arnold, see  Wanner, 
War  risk  insurance,   9"" 
"War  veteran*   91, 
Weise,Paul.   11. 

i.Rfin.    IDA. 


12>. 


>1. 


■ 

"When  a 

Wilcutt,Don.   160. 
Wilkinson, John.  76. 
Williams, Jennie.   110. 
Wilson, Charlie.   46-47. 

George.   9. 

Women* s  Claris tian  temperance 

union.  90. 
Wood  alcohol.  94. 
Woodr  ow ,  Mr  s ,  W  i  1  s  on «   18-1' 
Woodruff , Mrs,  Helen,   96 # 
Woods,P.O,   64. 
Worcester  college.   129. 

memorial  hone .87. 

- — . memorial  hospital. 

Workshops  and  industrial  school 

41. 
Wrestler, Blind,   55. 
Wright, Mrs,  James,   93. 


.9  4 


91 


X 


Xavier  free  publication  societv, 
67. 


Young,  Mary,  8, 


Zukowski, William.   119. 
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W.   T.   EVE   GLOBE 


Thursday,  M?.rch  3, 


BLIND  WOMAN   DID  NOT  KNOW  OF   BROTHER'S 

RESIDENCE  HERE;  HAD  NOT  MET 

IN  40  YEARS 


That  truth   is     often     stranger   than 
fiction  was  brought  out  forcibly  today 
he    story   of   Walter   A.   Look   and 
Elizabeth    Look,    his    sister,    who,    al- 
though living   for  several  years  within 
irds  of  each  other  in  this  city  had 
not  met  for   40    years,   and   were   each 
unaware  of  the  other's  locality. 
Walter   A.   Look   keeps   a   news   and 
stand    at    171    Acushnet    avenue, 
Bedford  street,  and  his  sister  lived 
until  a  few     months  ago     over  Cush- 
man    Brothers'    grocery    store    on    the 
corner  of  Bedford  and  Purchase  street.) 
They   were  separated  when  they  were; 
respectively   nine   and    seven   years   of 
age.     Mr.  Look   is  now  nearly  60  and 
his   sister  is  58,   and  blind. 

The  story  as  told  to  a  Times  report- 
er this  morning  reads  more  like  a  ro- 
mance than   a   chapter  from  real   life. 
i    the    death    of   their   mother,    the 
two  children  separated,  the  brother  go- 
ing   to    live      with      his    grandmother, 
whose  name  was  Cook,  and  who  kept 
boarqing     house   on     Old     Market 
square.      Tne    sister      was      taken      in 
<e  by  some  kind  friends,  who  saw 
to  it  that  she,was  given  an  education 
at  the  Perkins*  Institute  for  the  Blind 
nt   Boston.     The   only    time   that   they 
heard   from  each  other  was   when  the 
<rew    to    maturity. 
At     that     time   she     was     assistant 
matron    of    the    orphan    asylum    which 
was  located  at  the  corner  of  Cove  and 
Water  streets,   where    the   Washington 
ciub    is   now   located.      Then   they   lost 
k   of  each   other,   and  it  was   only 
hist  week  that  the  brother  learned  that 
his  sister  had  been  living  very  close  to 
him  for  some  time.     The  brother  was 
incredulous,    and    asked    his    informant 
if  he  was  sure  that  her  name  was  Look. 
Then  he  sent  a  list  of  questions  for 
her  to  answer,  and  in  every  detail  their 
stories    coincided.      He    did    not    know 
that  his  sister  was  blind,  although  he 
had   understood  when  they  were  small 
children  that  her  eyes  were  weak.  Miss 
Look   has   been   totally   blind    now    for 
about    20    years,    so    she    informed    the 
reporter  this  morning. 

The  man  who  told  the  brother  about 
his  sister,  was  Walter  W.  Guthrie  of 
53  Dartmouth  street      His  son  worked 


for  Cushman  Brothers,  and  knew  Miss 
Look  very  well  when  she  lived  over 
the  store.  She  is  now  making  her 
home  with  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Gee  of  188 
Washington  street,  where  a  Times  re- 
porter saw  her  this  morning.  From 
her  he  learned  that  she  has  resided 
constantly  in  New  Bedford  since  her 
school  days,  and  has  supported"  herself 
by  doing  fancy  work  during  the  past 
Tew  years. 

She  has  always  been  an  ardent  lover , 
of  music,  and  says  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  her  health  was  very 
poor  which  kept  her  from  studying 
music .  seriously  she  would  have  been 
a  teacher  of  the  piano,  a  line  of  work 
which  she  has  ardently  desired  to  fol- 
low. However,  being  denied  that 
privilege  she  has  made  up  for  it 
wherever  she  could  by  attending 
every  concert  that  she  could  afford. 
She  went  to  the  first  concert  of  the 
Cercle  Gounod  this  season,  and  great- 
ly enjoyed  the  singing  of  "The  Cru- 
saders" and  the  playing  of  the 
orchestra. 

The  brother  and  sister  have  not  met 
as  yet,  but  they  will  be  brought  to- 
gether at  Mrs.  Gee's  home  on  Satur- 
day. Mr.  Look  has  been  inclined  to 
be  from  Missouri,  and  at  first  did  not 
take  much  stock  in  the.  idea  of  find- 
ing his  sister  after  they  had  been 
separated  so  many  years,  but  now  he 
is  thoroughly  convinced  that  she  is 
in  reality  his  sister,  and  will  pay  his 
first  visit  to  her  on   Saturday. 

Mr.  Look  has  had  to  hustle  for  him- 
self ever  since  he  was  a  boy.  For 
many  years  he  worked  in  various  mills 
in  this  city,  and  having  accumulated 
some  money,  he  bought  a  store  on 
Howland  street,  between  Acushnet 
avenue  and  Second  street,  which  he 
ran  until  he  moved  to  his  present  lo- 
cation on  Acushnet  avenue. 


HE'S  B lift  YET 
FAME  BECKONS 



Remarkable  Story  of  Vladimir 
Resnikoff,     Whose     Singing 
•    Stirred  Caruso. 


ALMOST  BARRED  FROM  U.  S. 


Protege  of  Mrs.  Rose  Pastor 
Stokes  Tells  Life  Story  — "I 
Always  Sang,"  He  Says. 

By  MIRIAM  TEICHXER. 

They  were  going  to  deport  him  at 
first  because  he  could  not  see  'with 
his  physical  eyes.  And  he  would 
have  missed — and  we  would  have 
missed — allthat  America  has  brought 
to  him,  and  all  that  he  has  brought 
to  America;  and  he  would  have  gone 
back,  with  a  groping  soul,  to  the 
tiny  village  in  Kiev,  Russia,  where 
he  was  born. 

That  is  the  first  thought  I  had  when 

I    *at    opposite    Vladimir     Resnikoff 

yesterday  afternoon  at  the  home   of 

Rose  Pastor  Stokes  on  Grove  street, 

and  the  young  singer — the  boy  whose 
baritone  voice  has  brought  a  bravo 
lo  Caruso's  lips,  the  boy  who  has 
struggled"  up  from  darkness  into  day 
by  the  light  of  the  genius  that  burns 
in  him — lold  me  of  his  life  in  Russia 
and  America. 

He  was  playing  and  singing  at  4 
o'clock,  the  time  for  our  interview. 
So  for  some  time  before  1  rang  the 
doorbell  I  stood  in  the  March  cold 
and  wet  to  listen.  And  the  March 
cold  and  wet  weren't  cold  and  wet 
any  more. 

He  Has  Sung  "Always." 

He  is  twenty-four  years  old,  and 
since  he  was  four,  when  a  fever  came 
to  him,  he  has  not  seen  with  his  eyes. 
He  is  slender  and  of  a  little  more  than 
medium  height,  with  a  great  mass  of 
dark  hair  that  pushes  eagerly  forward 
into  close,  dusk>r  curls  over  his  brow. 

"1  always  sang,"  he  told  me.  "and 
all  my  people  sang.  You  see,  it  is  that 
way  in  the  little  villages  in  Russia. 
The  peasants  sing  as  they  work,  and 
the  children  learn  the  songs,  hardly 
knowing  that  they  learn  them.  The 
Russian  peasant  is  very  simple — very 
glad  when  he  is  glad,  and  very  sad 
when  he  is  sad.  His  emotions  never 
are  hidden  or  disguised.  And  so  the 
Russian  peasant  music  comes  front 
the  heart.  It  is  all  about  the  sky  and 
the  birds  and  the  flowers.  Very  often 
it  is  not  even  written,  but  passed  from 
one  generation  to  another  only  by  the 
beauty  in  it,  which  teaches  the  chil- 
dren to  sing  as  their  parents  sing. 

"They  were  all  very  good  to  me,  the 
peasants.  They  sang  me  their  songs, 
and  they  told  me  their  fairy  tales  and 
legends.  And  where  the  fairy  tales 
and  legends  of  other  peoples  have  to 
do  with  lands  far  away,  the  Russian 
tales  are  very  intimate  and  close;  for 
the  peasant  is  uneducatd  and  knows 
nothing  of  any  place  save  the  little 
agricultural     village    where    he      was 
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born.  And  so,  instead  of  saying-  to 
the  child:  'Once  upon  a  time,  in  a  far 
away  place,'  the  Rusian  peasant  says: 
'When  my  grandmother  was  a  child, 
tn  that  house  over  there,  beyond  the 

field ,'  and  the    chronicle    becomes 

very  near  and  is  a  part  of  their 
liv^s." 

America  Almost  Closed  to  Him. 

He  knew  nothing  of  music,  the  little 
boy.  except  as  he  heard  the  songs  that 
lightened  the  work  in  the  fields.  He 
did  not  know  there  was  such  a  thing" 
at  the  world  of  concert  music  into 
whioh  he  now  has  come  as  by  royal 
rijrht.  But  sometimes  the  soldiers 
would  come  through  the  little  villages, 
and  the  hooves  of  their  horses  would 
clatter  on  the  stones,  and  there  would 
be  a  band.  And  for  days  the  little 
sightless  boy  would  be  beside  himself 
with   joy  and   longing. 

Then  came  the  trip  to  America. 
Older  brothers  mid  sisters  had  come 
before,  and  there  was  a  home  waiting 
for  the  father  and  mother  and  the 
two  children  who  had  been  left  be-| 
hind.  Ellis  Island,  though,  objected 
to  th»  entrance  of  the  blind  lad  of 
fourteen,  with  his  shock  of  dusky 
ringlets,  and  his  sensitive  face,  and 
his  long  hands  that  had  in  them  the 
potentialities  of  sight.  For  two  weeks 
they  kept  Vladimir  and  his  mother 
and  father  at  the  island;  and  it  was 
very  terrible,  he  says,  for  they  were 
parted,  and  did  not  know  what  the 
next  day  would  bring.  But  by  prom- 
ising that  the  little  blind  brother 
never  would  become  a  public  charge, 
the  older  brothers  and  sisters '  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  bringing  their  fam- 
ily to   their   new   home. 

Then  came  a  new  period  of  grop- 
ing for  the  little  boy. 

"They  put  me_at  mice,"  he  relates, 
into  the  Institution  for  the  Blind 
.t  Thirty-fourth  street  and  Ninth 
.venue." 

Through    Darkness    to    Light. 

And  in  a  few  words  he  tells  all  the 
;tory  of  the  loneliness  and  terror  of 
hat  time — the  little,  sightless  boy, 
rroping-  his  way  into  a  strange  land; 
larkness  all  about  him,  and  even  the 
joon  of  common  speech  denied. 

"I  was  taken  sick  with  the  lone- 
liness of  it  after  the  first  few  weeks," 
be  says,  "and  was  in  bed  for  a  long 
time.  But  in  the  mean  time  I  learned 
my  first  few  words  of  English,  and 
when  I  was  better  I  was  ready  to  go 
back  to  the  institution  and  learn.  I 
used  to  sing  the  Russian  peasant 
songs  to  them  and  they  found  I  had  a 
voice  and  did  everything  they  could 
to  cultivate  it  and  to  help  me.  They 
never  had  a  voice  pupil  before  nor 
since." 

So  the  new  world  of  music  and  edu- 
cation opened  to  the  'boy.  He  was 
avid  for  study.  He  accompanied  him- 
self on  the  piano,  feeling  the  raised 
notes  on ,  the  score  with  one  hand, 
picking  out  the  tune  with  the  other. 
He  never  had  been  blind  as  many  are 
blind.  He  seemed  possessed  of  a 
strange  inner  sight  which  guided  him. 
"When  you  talk  to  him  now  he  says: 
'*Come  near  the  Are,  it  looks  so  cosy 
and  warm."  Or  he  will  talk  of  the  joy 
of  the  sunshine,  or  of  having  seen  a 
play  which  interested  him.  And  al- 
ways he  finds  his  way  about  alone, 
from  his  studio  in  Perry  street. 

The  wish  to  be  a  singer— a  singer  of 
note — came  shortly  after  his  educa- 
tion here  had  begun.  There  was  no 
doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  his  voice. 

"But  they  discouraged  me,"  he 
smiled.  "They  told  me  that  with  my 
handicap  I  could  not  be  successful. 
Every  one  discouraged  me.  But  I  kept 
on  working.  I  studied  all  the  time.  I 
knew  I  must  succeed." 

His  Estimate  of  Success. 

And  by  success  Vladimir  Resnikoff 
dees  not  mean  money  or  fame.  He 
means  the  winning  of  a  public  who 
will  understand  the  songs  he  sings, 
and  give  him  artistic  ai-preciation;  for 


though  he  renders  beautiful  and  dra- 
matic interpretations  of  classic  music, 
he  likes  best  to  give  the  Russian  folk 
songs,  specializing  in  the  character 
songs    of   Moussorgsky. 

And  in  the  winning  of  his  public  he 
is  already  succeeding;  for  Rose  Pastor 
Stokes  and  numerous  other  women  in- 
fluential and  understanding,  at  whose 
homes  or  clubs  he  has  sung,  are  his 
friends,  and  are  arranging  his  first 
public  appearance  in  this  city,  at  the 
Little  Theatre,  on  Sunday  evening. 

He  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Stokes  to 
Caruso  a  short  time  ago — he  unknow- 
ing the  identity  of  his  hearer.  The 
great  tenor  exploded  into  bravo  after 
bravo  of  approval,  but  it  was  not 
until,  his  own  songs,  sung,  the  young 
singer  listened  to  a  song  by  Caruso 
that  he  knew. 

Schumann-Heink  was  the  first  great 
artist  that  he  heard  in  this  country. 
After  that  it  was  Caruso  and  all  of 
the  great,  for  life  had  opened  for  him. 
And  all  of  this  might  have  been  de- 
nied him — and  us — because  the  a.v 
thorities  on  Ellis  Island  said  he  cou' 
not  see. 
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VLADIMIR    M      RrsNik-ntrc 

Mrs.   Phil  M.  Lydig,   who   maintains 
a  salon  in  her  home   in   North  Wash-) 
ington     Square    and    who     introduced; 
the    Spanish    painter,    Zuloaga,    to    the 
American    public,     has     to-day     taken 
under  her  wing  Vladimir  M.  Resnikoff, 
the  blind  Russian  singer.     Mrs.  Lydig 
has  had   the   sightless  singer  give   re- 
citals  at   her   home.     She   said   to-day 
that  she  regarded  him   as   one  of  the! 
greatest  baritones  she  had  ever  heard,  j 
There    is    something    strangely    pa- 
thetic in  the  picture   of  the  beautiful, 
society  woman,  who  has  been  a  famil- 
iar figure  at  the  greatest  opera  houses 
of    the    world,    leading    a    poor,    blind 
Russian   youth   over  the   threshold   of 
society  favor. 

"It  is  a  compliment  to  any  woman 
to   be   the   means   of   making  such  a 
genius  known,"  she  said. 
The   Russian   singer  came   from  the 
Province    of   Kiev.     At    four   years   of 
age  he  lost  his  sight.     He  has  no  re- 
collection  of  ever  having  seen  any  ob- 
ject.    As  a  child  he  picked  up  the  ele- 
ments of  singing  from  his  fathe»,  and 
the   peasants  of  his  native   land   sang 
to  him.      From  them  he  learned  half  aJ 
hundred  folk  songs  of  his  race., 

The  boy  came  to  New  York  when  he 
was  twelve  years  old.  He  was  given 
a  place  in  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  Ninth  avenue  and  Thirty- 
fourth  street.  At  the  time  of  his  en- 
trance at  the  institution  he  had  ab- 
solutely no  education. 

Competent  teachers,  attracted  by 
the  evident  musical  genius  of  the 
boy,  gave  him  piano  and  vocal  train- 
ing. Many  of  the  songs  that  he  is 
now  singing-  have  never  been  written, 
but  have  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  of  Russian 
peasants. 

Mr.  Resnikoff  speaks  English, 
French,  Italian  and  German  fluently. 
Mrs.  Lydig-  will  present  Vladimir  Res- 
nikoff   in    a    recital   of    Russian    song-s 
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at  the  Little  Theatre  on   Sunday  eve- 
ning, March  11. 

Among  the  patrons  and  patron- 
esses are:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Owight  Sedgwick,  Mrs.  Francis  G.  Lan- 
don,  Mrs.  Louis  V.  Ladoux,  Mrs.  Amos 
R.  E.  Pinchot,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacot 
Schiff,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  N.  Seligman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Graham  Phelp 
Stokes,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  War 
basse,   Mrs.    F.   Stanhope   Philips,   Mr;, 

eph     Talbot     MacLean,     Mr.     Davi 
feispham,     Mr.     and     Mrs.     Albion 
Qang  and  Mr.   Francis   Rogers. 
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Mr. And  Mrs.  Cranston. 
Observe  Anniversary 

Well  Known  Fenn  Street  Couple  Married    53    Years  — 
Husband  Blind  anc^  Wife  An  Invalid — Promin- 
ent in  G.  A.  R.  and  W.  R.  C.  Circles 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cranston,  Who 

Of  Their  Mar 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Cranston 
(it  182  Fenn  street,  are  today  observing 
fche  53d  anniversary  of  their  marriage. 
Although  no  formal  celebration  of  the 
event  had  been  arranged,  a  number  of 
their  friends  called  on  them  this  aft- 
ernoon to  extend  congratulations  and 
■wish  them  many  happy  returns  of  the 
day. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cranston  find  it 
hard  to  realize  that  they  have  bzen 
married  58  years.  "Time  flies,"  said 
Mr.  Cranston  this  morning. 

"Life  is  just  like  one  long  story. 
There  are  a  great  many  events  in  it, 
but  it  does  not  take  a  great  while  to 
go  over  every  detail  of  the  story, 
was  a  boy,  I  thought  that  lr 
be  40,  I  should  be  a  real 
ow,  however,  as  I  look  back 
years,  it  seems  to  me  but  a 
pace  of  time." 


Are     Observing 
riage    Today., 


53d     Anniversary 


jffe  happiness  of  that  wedding  in 
tip  Methodist  parsonage  53  years  ago 
today,  when  William  H.  Cranston  ana 
Miss  Ellen  Hubby  were  married,  has 
not  lessened  during  the  years  that 
have  followed.  Each  year  has  given 
them  more  affection  for  each  other. 
They  try  to  show  each  other  .every 
kindness  possible  and  to  lighten  the 
burden  for  each  other  as  they  tread 
along  life's  pathway  together. 

When  a  reporter  c  ailed  at  then- 
home  this  morning  they  were  as  happy 
as  newly  weds.  Mr.  Cranston  was  ques- 
tioned, about  his  age  and  seemed 
pleased  to  admit  77  years. 

"But  you  can't  find  out  anything 
about  my  wife's  age"  he  mused.  "She 
says  she's  only  40 — and  we've  been 
(married  53  years."  Then  they  both 
laughed.  The  reporter  promised  not 
to  press  questions  regarding  her  age 
and  all  was  well. 
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Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cranston  are  na- 
tives of  Berkshire   county. 

Mrs.  Cranston  was  born  in  Pittsfield, 
near  the  Lenox  town  line.  Mr.  Crans- 
ton was  born  in  Lee  77  years  ago. 

In  1858  Mr.  Cranston  came  to  Pitts- 
field  to  learn  the  trade  of  chair  caner.1 
He  went  to  work  in  the  shop,  now  con^ 
ducted  by  C.  C.  Henry  in  Fenn  street. 
At  that  time  the  shop  was  conducted 
by  Mr.  Henry's  father,  H.  Henry,  and 
his  uncle,  L.  Henry.  The  firm  was 
L.  and  H.   Henry. 

Enlists    For   War. 

Four  years  later,  after  the  Civil  war 
had  broken  out,  Mr.  Cranston  enlisted 
with  Company  C,  49th  Massachusetts 
infantry.  He  was  wounded  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Port  Hudson.  In  the  same  com- 
pany with  him  was  Senator  Warren  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Cranston  came  out  of  the 
war  with  a  bullet.  The  senator  came 
out  with  a  medal,  given  by  Congress 
for  some  heroic  deed  on  the  battlefield. 
Mr.  Cranston  recalled  some  of  the 
events  of  the  battle  at  Port  Hudson, 
this  morning.  He  said  the  union  forces 
were  cut  down  like  grass.  They  had 
no  chance  at  all.  The  battle,  which 
was  fought  May  27,  1863,  was  one  of 
the  bloodiest  of  the  war  and  Port 
Hudson  was  then  called  the  "field  of 
slaughter."     The  union  forces  greatly 

(outnumbered  the  confederates,  but  the 
southerners  were  entrenched  behind  a 
strong   fortress.      The    unidn      soldiers 

lhad  no  cover  to  protect  them  and  they 

icould  do  nothing  but  pose  as  targets 

|for  the  confederate  army. 

Mr.  Cranston  was  the  last  union  sol- 

jdier  to  leave  the  field  after  the  order 
to  retreat  had  been  given.  He  was 
wounded  and  lay  on  the  ground  for 
some  time.  Finally  he  mustered  to- 
gether what  little  strength  was  left 
in  him  and  crawled  back  over  the  lines 
to   safety.     There  he  lay  down   again 

land  went  to  sleep.     The     next     fore-j 

,noon  he  was  picked  up  and  taken  tOj 
the  hospital  in  Baton  Rouge.     He  was 
given  an  honorable  discharge  from  the 
service    in     the    following    September, 
with  rank  of  color  corporal. 

Stu 


Returning  to  Pittsfield,  Mr.  Gray- 
son again  entered  the  employ  of  L. 
and  H.  Henry.  In  1S67  he  was  in- 
jured and  lost  his  sight.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  able  to  do  very  little 
work.  He  has  given  some  time  to 
his  trade  and  has  enjoyed  the  little 
occupation  this  has  provided  for  him. 
MORE 

Despite  his  years  and  the  loss  of  his 

sight,    Mr.    Cranton    is    as    active    as 

many    men    of   half    his    years.        He 

j  teaches  a  Sunday  school  class  in  the 

| First  Methodist  church.     He  has  been 

(.a  member  of  the  official  board  of  that 

church    for    the   last   37   years,    is    the 

oldest  member  of  the  board,  and  the 

'senior  official  member  of  the   church. 

He  is  chaplain  of  W.  W.  Rockwell 

post,  G.  A.  R.,  and  a  member  of  the 

Bible  class  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,   which 

meets  every  Friday  night  for  instruc- 

ions  in   Bible   history.     Mr.   Cranston 

handles    all    his    own    correspondence. 

I  He  purchased  a  typewriter  a  few  years 

'.-.go  and  now  writes  his  own  letters  and 

.makes   out   bills  as  accurately  as   an 

expert. 

31  rs.  Cranston  Invalid. 

Mrs.  Cranston  is  an  invalid,  but  an 
affectionate  woman,  beloved  by  all  her 
friends.  She  can  get  about  only  with 
the  aid  of  a  wheel  chair.  She  has  held 
every  office  in  the  W.  W.  Rockwell  Re- 
lief corps  except  that  of  president 
She  is  also  actively  interested  in  the 
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women's  auxiliary  to  the  T.  M.  C.  A. 
She  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of 
thfi  auxiliary  and,  when  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  that  organization  was  cel- 
ebrated a  few  years  ago,  Mrs.  Cran- 
ston was  made  an  honorary  life^taern- 

ber.  ^X* 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cranston  hav<^ 
family  relations  of  which  they  are 
justly  proud.  Mrs.  Cranston  is  a  de- 
scendant of  John  Alden,  who  came  to 
America  on  the  Mayflower.  Her  grand- 
fathers and  two  of  her  great-grand- 
fathers fought  in  the  Revolutionary 
war. 

Mr.  Cranston  went  to  war  with  two 
of  his  brothers.  James  Cranston,  his 
youngest  brother,  rose  to  the  posi- 
tion of  captain.  He  had  one  of  the 
longest  army  records  in  history.  He 
served  three  and  a  haif  years  in  the 
Civil  war  and  29  years  in  the  regu- 
lar army.  He  died  in  1888.  Another 
brother,  John  Cranston,  also  served 
in  the  Civil  war.  .  Mrs.  Cranston  has 
a  brother,  Alden  Hubby  of  Collinsville, 
Conn.  A  daughter,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Couch, 
lives  in  Chatham,  N.  Y. 
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Sunday,  March  11,  1917. 


Vladimir  Resnikoff,  the  talented 
young  blind  baritone,  will  make  his 
first  •■■■■■bppearance  this  eve- 
ning at  the  Little  Theatre.  It  will 
be  a  recital  of  Russian  songs,  and 
Mr.  Resnikoff  will  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  folk  lore  and  char- 
acter songs  of  his  native  land.  The  i 
recital  will  be  given  under  the 
patronage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fran- 
cis D.  Landon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac 
N.  Seligman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob 
N.  Seligman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob 
ham  Phelps  Stokes,  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Lebbeus  Redman  Wilfrey,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  O'Hara  Cosgrove,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Allan  Dawson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Francis  Rogers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albion 
E.  Lang,  Mrs.  Philip  M.  Lydig,  Mrs. 
Amos  R.  E.  Pinchot,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
James  L.  Warbasse,  Mrs.  Henry 
Dwight  Sedgwick.  Mrs.  Joseph  Tal- 
bot McLean,  Mrs.  F.  Stanhope  Phil- 
ips, Mrs.  Louis  V.  Ledoux,  Miss 
Emma  C.  Thursby,  Dr.  Arnold  Gen-  j 
the,  David  Bispham  and  James 
Barnes. 
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BLIND    EVANGELIST   SPEAKS 
Op'    of  the-  largest    Sunday    nigh; 
gatherings    attended    the    service    in 
the    Harlem    Street    Swedish    Baptist 
Church    last    night    when    the    blind 
evangelist,   the   Rev.   A.   J.    Freeman, 
spoke  on  "How  I  Became  Blind."  Ho 
said    that   he   was   born   blind   in   one 
eye  and  that  he  became  totallv  blind 
in    1895.      He    related    how    while    at 
work   in    a   plow    factory    in    Moline, 
HI.,  he  was  the  victim  of  a  practica 
joker,  who  provoked  the  preacher  and 
during    a    tussle    between    the    two 
men,  the  joker  either  accidentally  oi 
by   design,    stuck   a    finger    into    Mrl 
Freeman's    eye    which    caused    blind- 
■•     Mr.    Freeman   took   up   reviva 
work   and    has   me  larkablJ 

M-CSSfa.    |         Wn  i  Hi--    •        "•"■■»**    ] 


W.    Y.    TIMES 


Monday, 

MR.  RESNIKOFFS  RECITAL 

A  Blind  Russian   Baritone's  Singing 

"  "  !n  Russian  Songs. 

VljgB|Biir  Resnikoff,  a  young  Rus- 
slarfjjlritone,  who  labors  under  the 
Wmuicap  of  blindness,  gave  his  first 
New  York  recital  last  evening  in  the 
Little  Theatre  before  an  audience  that 
showed  much  friendly  interest.  Mr. 
Resnikoff  gave  ample  occasion  for  it. 
He  has  not  a  notable  voice;  it  has  little 
power,  and  is  apt  to  lack  color  and( 
resonance,  especially  in  its  lower  range. 
The  upper  is  much  the  better  and  the 
more  serviceable,  and  its  best  tones  have 
a  musical  and  appealing  quality.  He 
has  a  technical  equipment  in  many  ways 
good,  a  free  delivery,  a  musicianly  feel- 
ing for  the  phrase,  an  excellent  and  very 
intelligible  diction  in  Italian,  ( German, 
English,  and  presumably  also  in  Rus- 
sian. He  also  is  successful  in  giving 
characteristic  expression  to  his  singing, 
especially  when  it  is  not  concerned  with 
such  deeply  tragic  grimness  as  that  of 
Bungert's  "  Sandtrager  "  or  the  terror 
of  Moussorgsky's   "  Cradle  Song." 

His  most  interesting  results  were 
gained  in  two  groups  of  Moussorgsky's 
songs  and  a  group  of  Russian  folk  songs, 
all  sung  in  tneir  original  tongue.  These 
he  filled  with  spirit,  with  significant 
touches  of  character ;  and  he  sang  them 
with  an  evident  and  eager  desire  to  make 
known  their  contents.  They  were  heartily 
enjoyed  by  the  audience  and  applauded 
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TuEcday,   iVUrsh   13,   1917. 

BLIND  EVANGELIST  WILL 

GIVE  REVIVAL  SERIES 

The  Rev.  A.  J.  Freeman  of  Miline.l 
111.,  a  blind  singing  evangelist,  is 
conducting  a  series  of  revivals  in  the 
Harlem  Street  Swedish  Baptist 
Church,  with  meetings  at  7.45  every' 
night  except  Saturday.  He  preached 
in  Worcester  about  ten  years  ago, 
shortly  before  he  became  blind.  Sun- 
day night  he  plans  to  tel1,  the  story 
of  his  life  and  how  he  became  blind. 
The  Sunday  meetings  are  10.30  a. 

— "1 1  7  n  irii  111-1--' 
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Wednesday,  March  14,  V, 


BLIND  PREACHER  COMING. 


The   RMb   Thomas  Houston  to  Con- 
's^    dftttly  Services  at  Bayshore. 

Bayshore,  March  14.— The  Rev. 
Thomas  Houston,  the  blind  evangelist, 
will  begin  a  revival  campaign  at  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  the  l 
Henry  Aithur  Pearce,  pastor,  on  Sun- 
day morning,  March  25.  He  will  preach 
every  evening  during  the  week  follow- 
ing and  conduct  meetings  for  m 
3:30  o'clock  on   March   25  and  April  1. 
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•slay,   Maroh   15,  1917. 

POND  ON  THE  STA 
jeen  received  from  Wal-, 
..d,  the  blind  composer,  who 
spends  the  summefOTrWHs  cottage  at 
Lord's  point  and  aroused  considera- 
ble interest  in  his  songs  locally,  that 
he  made  his  first  appearance  in  vau- 
deville in  Keith's  H"rlem  Oi"ra 
House,  New  York,  on  Monday  where 
he  made  a  tremendous  hit.  In  his 
first  appearance  he  had  ten  curtain 
calls  and  since  then  he  receives  from 
6     to  8  at  every  performance. 

Mr.  Pond  has  a  $1000  stage  setting 
in  black  and  white,  his  curtain  bor- 
der, piano  cover,  stand  cover  and 
flocr  cloth  are  all  black  velvet  while 
he  wears  white  broadcloth  which 
makes  a  fine  effect  with  the  white 
spot  light.  He  has  illustrated  pic- 
tures with  his  songs  and  those  re- 
ceiving the  most  app'ouse  are,.  "Be 
True  to  the  Folks  Bacjr  Hotnff'  a 
beautiful  heart  ballad;  "Girl  0*'Mine," 
a  high  class  ballad;  and  We're  All 
For  Uncle  Sam."  Mrl  Pond  is  un- 
der the  management  •of  Pat  Casey.the 
booking  agent  of  the  U.  B.  O.  Keith 
houses.  He  has  engagements  that  will 
keep  him  busy  until  he  comes  to  the 
Point  this  summer.  Mr.  Pond  is  the 
headliner  in  the  raudevHe  acts  and 
his  success  as  a  Pond  Blind  Com 
poser,  a.s  he  is  < 
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/WaJ^rjJ.    P&nd    of    New    York    and 
r(Ts  Ipoint      has      written      to      nis 
fcnds    here    of   his   recent   success   in; 
vaudeville,  in  wlflCh  he  made  his  debut 
at   Keith's   Harlem   Opera  House  Mon- 
day   evening.      He    made    a    great    suc-j 
cess,  receiving  ten  curtain  calls  at  the 
first  performance  and  six  and  eight  at 
every    performance    since.      Mr.    Pond 
has  a  $1,000  stage  setting,  all  in  black 
and   white.      The   curtain,   piano   cover, 
stool   cover   and   floor  cloth   are  all  of; 
black    velvet,    while    Mr.    Pond    wears 
white  broadcloth.     As  the  curtain  rises 
he   is  shown  in  a  white  spotlight   and) 
the   figure   looks   like   a  cameo.     After! 
playing  March  of  the  Nations,  Mr.  Pond( 
sings   Be    True    to    the   Folks    Back   at, 
Home.      A   medallion    cut    in   the    back 
curtain   shows   pictures   of  the   old   fa- 
ther   and    mother,    to    whom    the    song 
is    sung.      His    second    song    is    Gi'rl    o't 
Mine,    dedicated    to    his    mother,    Mrs.! 
Edith   A.    Pond.     This   is   a   high   class! 
ballad  which  he  ends  on  high  C.     For] 
encores  Mr.  Pond  whistles  the  choruses.. 
When    he    sings    We're    All    for    Uncle1 
Sam,   the   l}ouse,    to    use    the   words    of 
one  wlir  nas  seen  it,  "goes  crazy."     All 
his   tine    ia    taken    until   his   departure 
tQc  the  f'oint.     Mr.  Pond,  it  will  be  re-, 
memberecr.,    is   bhnAand   the   music    he: 
sings    arid    pllrys^s^nfli   own    compos!-, 
tion.     During  his  stay  of  several  years 
at  Lord's  Point  he  mad©  many  friends: 
In    Noank    and    his    success    will    be    a 


pleasure   to   them. 


The  partners  fire  Abraim  Matalon.  a 
cousin,  who  accompanied  M«ssfl1iln,  and 
Antonio  and  Na.ieeb  Mailuk.  of  120 
Broadway.  The  Zacapa  brought  seven- 
ty-seven passengers. 
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BLIND  EVANGELIST  AT  THE 
■  —  YOtfWtTPEOPLES  MEETING. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Freeman,  the  blind  evangel- 
ist, will  speak  and  sing  at  the  young  peo- 
ples meeting,  tomorrow  afternoon  at  4.S0 
o'clock,  in  First  Swedish  Baptist  church. 
Rev.  Mr.  Freeman  is  conducting  revival 
meetings  at  Harlem-street  Swedish  Bap- 
tist church. 
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j     Marsh   19,   1917. 


"HOW  I  BECAME  BLIND." 

Rev.    A.   J.   Freeman   rresfWfWflntjTar- 

lem-Street    Swedish    Baptist    Church. 

'How  I  became  blind''  was  the  sub- 
ject of  Rev.  A.  J.  Freeman,  '  the  blind 
evangelist,  at  the  Harlem- street  Swedish 
Baptist  church.  Jt  served  as  a  magnet 
for  one  of  the  largest  crowds  which 
ever  attended   services  at  the  church. 

Rev.  Mr  Freeman,  who  is  one  of  the 
ablest  revivalists  among  the  Swedish 
Baptists  in  the  country,  has  been  totally 
blind  since  the  summer  of  1S95. 

He  was  born  blind  in  one  eye.  "While 
employed  as  assistant  engineer  at  a  plow 
factory  in  Moline,  111.,  he  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  friendly  jokes  of  a  fellow 
employe.  This  employe  tried  to  pull  Mr. 
Freeman's  cap  off,  which  was  forcibly 
resisted.  The  two  came  to  blows  and 
the  provoker  of  the  fight  accidentally 
or  by  design  stuck  his  finger  into  Mr. 
Freeman's  one  good  eye.  As  a  result 
the  retina  was  detached  from  the  opti- 
cal nerve,  and  altho  specialists  in  Chi- 
cago were  consulted,  nothing  could  oc 
done. 
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Friday,  March  23,   1917. 

Held  Up  at  Island, 
Shows  $50,000  Gold 

Blind -Syrian  Astounds  the 

Ellis  Immigration  Officials 

with  His  Wealth. 


iael    messabin,    ;>.    Syrian    million- 
■ 

i   the  United  Fruit  liner 
ed  from    Kingston,  because 
the    i  in  migration    authorities    feared    he 
lecome  a  public  charge. 

When    finally   Messabin    was   made   to 
he   was  being  detained, 
from  one  pocket  a  bag  con- 
nig'   $3,000  in  gold  and   from  another 
b    bag  in  which  were  gold  pieces 
set  .or  to  $  L.500. 
Then    he    opened    his    trunks    and    dls- 
.    gold.      In  all  he  showed  the 
loiities  (60,000  in- the  precious  metal, 
detained  at  the  island  for  med- 
examfnation,   because   oT  his   blind 
but   it   was  expected  he   would   ba 
alio'  nter  the  country  to-day. 

Messabin  was  a  first  cabin   passenger, 
and    three   partners  have   a   contract 
with   tin  I   States  to  supply  plati- 

num from  mines  they  own  in  Columbia. 
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BLIND  EVANGELIST  TO  TAKE 
-Minn  FOUR  SERVICES 

Rev.  J.  A.  Freeman,  the  blind  evange- 
list who  has  been  conducting  a  revival  in. 
Harlem-street  Swedish  Baptist  church  will 
preach  at  the  forenoon  service  at  10.3$ 
o'clock  in  the  church,  and  will  talk  at 
the  Sunday  school  at  noon. 

There  will  be  a  special  meeting  for  men 
only  at  4  o'clock  this  afternoon,  at  which 
Rev.  Mr.  Freeman  will  speak,  and  at  the 
night  service  at  7  o'clock  he  will  talk 
on  "The  soul,  what  is  it?"  Men  from 
First  Swedish  Baptist  church  have  re- 
ceived special  invitation  to  attend  the 
afternoon  meeting.  A  prayer  meeting 
will  be  at  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 

Soprano  solos  will  be  given  by  Esther 
Wivagg  and  special  music  will  be  given 
at  all  meetings. 
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HELD  UP  AT  ISLAND, 
Sj^lfwS  $50,000  GOLD 


yid  Syrian  Astounds  the 
Ellis  Immigration  Offi- 
cials with  His  Wealth 


Michael  Messabin,  a  Syrian  million- 
tire  and!  blind,  was  taken  to  Ellis  Is- 
land when  the  United  Fruit  liner  Za- 
capa  arrived  from  Kingston,  because 
the  immigration  authorities  feared  he 
might   become   a   public    charge. 

ien  finally  Messabin  was  made  to 
junderstand  why  he  was  being  detain- 
ed, he  produced  from  one  pocket  aon- 
taining  $3,000  in  gold  and  from  an- 
other pocket 'a  bag  in  which  were  gold 
pieces   amounting   to    $1,500.  . 

Then  he  opened  his  trunks  and,  dis- 
played more  gold.  In  all  he  showed 
the  authorities-  $50,000  in  the  precious 
metal.  He  was  detained  at  the  island 
jfor  medical  examination,  because  of 
his  blindness,  but  it  was  expected 
jhe  would  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
'country  today,  Jl     \ 

Messabin  was  a  first  cfbin  passen- 
*^c.  *Je  and  three  partners  have  aj 
contract  wit"h  the  United  States  to 
supply  platinum  from  mines  they  own 
in  Columbia. 

The  partners  are  Abraim  Matalon,  a 
cousin,  who  accompanied  Messabin, 
and  Antonio  and  Najoeb  Mailuk,  of 
120  Broadway.  The  Zacapa  brought 
seven  tv^even    p^fgfirffni 
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RS.  EDWARD  A.  THOMP- 
SON, formerly  Miss  The- 
resa Flynn,  secretly  married 
after  four  years'  romance. 


Secretly  married  to  a  bride  whom 
he  has  never  seen,  Edward  A.  Thomp- 
son, a  Bowdoin  graduate,  widely 
known  as  a  dramatic  reader,  kept  that 
secret  until  today.  Thompson's  bride 
was  Miss  Theresa  Flynn,  a  graduate 
nurse,  and  their  wedding,  October  10 
last,  was  the  culmination  of  a 
romance  that  began  about  four  years 
ago  when  she  was  called  to  attend 
his    sister    in    Brookline. 

Thompson  is  bl'i-"-i  wftJifih  mude  the 
romance  ailU  llle'  wen-Kept  secret  of 
the  wedding  all  the  more  remarkable. 

Miss  Flynn,  an  attractive  blonde, 
is  a  native  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  B. 
Flynn.  and  a  graduate  of  the  Worces- 
ter City  Hospital. 

The  marriage  was  performed  at  the 
Mission  Church  in  Brighton  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  G.  Raynor. 

Thompson  is  a  brother  of  Frank  V. 
Thompson,  assistant  superintendent 
ot  <he  Boston  Public  Schools.  .. 
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KEEPS  MARRIAGE 

TO  AJLI14D  MAN 
SECRET  5  MONTHS 


Brookline  fi-jends  of  Miss  Theresa 
Flynn,  a  graduate  nurse,  have  just, 
learned  of  her  secret  marriage  last  fall 
to  Edward  Thompson,  dramatic  reader 
and  professor  of  oratory,  of  62  Brooks 
street,  Brighton,  at  the  Mission  Church, 
Roxfoury.  The  couple  were  married  on 
Oct.   10  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Raynor. 

They  became  acquainted  about  four 
years  ago,  following  her  graduation 
from  the  Worcester  Hospital  training 
school,  when  she  nursed  Prof.  Thomp- 
son's sister  through  a  severe  illness. 
Since  the  marriage  they  have  continued 
at  their  respective  professions. 

Prof.  Thompson  is  a  brother  of  Frank 
V.  Thompson,  assistant  superintendent 
of  Boston  schools.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Bowdoin  College  and  is  blind. 
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Friday,    March   C 


btLL  EASTER  TOYS 

<-  FOR  m  MEi 


Purchase  of  Bunnies  and  Duel. 
VViil  Aid  Many  Who  Are  Al- 
most Help1 

J>arge  -'  ),v  and  v  nles 

and   brood*   of   ducklings   are   among  the 

toys  placed  on  pale  yesterday 

io  of  the  new  Astor 

s,    Forty-second  elmet,   east  of   : 
avenue.    Every  toy.  and  Ihcio  are  hundreds 
in  brlghJ 

as  made  by  either  an  old  blind 

or  an  old  crippled  roan.    They  work  in 
the  Old  Men's  Toy  iShop,  at  r 
street. 

is  of  the  men  who  paiat  the  Xoah'sj 
ark  animals  and  cut  out  the  pretty  waste  j 
paper  baskets  and  other  ^  articles  offered  j 
for  sale  are  so  crippled  they  oould  not! 
work   at   any   other  ,ient.     So   the 

Committee  on  Workshops  of  the  New  XTork 
Association  lor  Improving  the  Condition  of 
Che  Poor   has  arranged  to  hold  this  faster  j 
Bale  for  the  these   aged  y 

and  to  show  how  they  are  enabled  to 
earn  sixty  cents  a  day. 

Several    nc  have    been    <ies!gncd 

especially  for  thi 
square  flower  b(  -  omralUee 

:    would-  be  particularly    suitable   for] 
holding  flowers  to  be  sent  to  children  In 
the  hospitals. 

•    committee  in  <  ■  eai„  tn_ 

clud' 
.Tames  .\.  Burden 


Phii 

Bobbins 

lam   V.   Sh«ehan, 

and 
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Friday,   March  30, 


Boys  and  Girls  Will  Appear  in  Vaudeville 

to  Aid  Blind  and  Crippled  Children 

« 

Entertainment  Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Helpmates'  Club 
Will  Be  Staged  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  To-Mor- 
row  Evening. 


MISS  KATHRYN  FLEIGEL. 


1 
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The  members  of  the  Helpmj  ib  to- 

fmorrow  evening  will  display  their  dra- 
matic art  and  musical  talents  at  the  PJaza 
Hotel  at  their  third  annual  entertainment 
and  dance  tor  the  benefit  of  Minfi  and 
(crippled  children. 

■  The  feature  of  the  programme  will  he  a 
playlet,  which  will  be  presented  under  the 
direction  of  its  author,  Mrs.  Mark 
nuel.  There  will  be  several  vaude- 
ville numbers.  Twenty-four  girls  and 
have  been  rehearsing  for  a  month,  and  it 
have  attained  a  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency which  will  enable  them  to  surpass 
their  previous   successes. 

Prominent     in    the    cast    will    be    Mrs. 
nuel's  daughter,  Miss  Adele  Emanuel. 
,»l    and    Miss     Iv- 
ill    be    seen    in    graceful    dances. 

utlclp&nts  will  bo  Misses 

laine  Hirsch.  Bertha  Dannenberg. 

chafer,    Gladys    Kaufman,    Edna 

n,     Helen     Moss,     Sylvia     Sch.loss, 

Newberger,    Lillian    Aronoff,    Leah 

nthai,     Florence     Friedsem,     Natalie 

nd    Elizabeth    Schattman    and 

Louis   Friedlandar, 
Teachner,  Ellis  Wilner.  Erich 
i   Reginald  Solomon, 
club    was   founded   five  years   ago. 
charter    members    are    Misses    Adele 
AJys    Schiff,    Kathryn    Kleigel 
elle    Cohen.      It    contributed    $1,000 
.   toward  a  new  home  for  the  blind. 
ithor  charitable  activities  Include  pro- 
S  of  hot  luncheons  for  public  nchool 
■en. 
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TALK  ON  LOVE 
AND  MARRIAGE 

Blind  Evangelist  at  the  Harlem 
^-SteftlEpTlst  Tomorrow 

Rev.  J.  A.  Freeman,  the  blind  evange- 
list who  has  been  conductii.g  revival 
meeting  in  Harlem-street  Swedish  Bap- 
tist church  nearly  ihree  weeks.  Will 
preach  especially  to  young  persons  to- 
morrow. Dr.  Karl  J.  Karlson  will  preach 
tomorrow  forenoon  at  10.30  o'clock  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Freeman  will  talk  to  the  Sun- 
day school  at  12. 

"Love  and  marriage"  will  be  the  topic 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Freeman  in  the  afternoon  at. 
3.30  o'clock,  and  at  7,  he  will  preach  on 
"Blesseth  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in 
the  counsel  of  ungodly,  nor  standeth  In 
the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in  the  seat 
of  the  scornful." 

A  farewell  meeting  will  be  Tuesday 
night  at  7.30  o'clock,  for  converts,  and 
the  public  is  invited.  Rev.  Mr.  Freeman 
will  advise  the  converted  (how  to  lead  a 
Christian  life.  Ladies  aid  society  will 
serve   coffee. 

The  revival  campaign  had  been  the  most 
successful  the  church  has  had,  church 
members  sav.  fc 

Many  persons  have  come  forward  and 
consecrated  themselves  at  the  close  of 
the  meetings,"  said  Rev.  Mr.  Freeman 
last  night.  "Children  12  years  old  have 
come  up  the  aisles  with  men  and  women 
over  60,  and  knelt  around  the  platform. 
We  expect  to  see  them  all  at  the  meeting 
Tuesday  night,  and  also  that  many  mora 
will  make  their  decision  to  be  Christians. 

"I  have  chosen  to  talk  on  'Love  and 
marriage,'  Sunday  afternoon,  because  it 
is  something  that  ought  to  interest  every 
young  man  and  woman.  Some  think  it 
is  nobody's  business  whom  a  person  loves 
jand  marries,  neither  the  minister's  nor 
the  parents.' 


"The  careless  way  many  young  persons 
nowadays  are  dealing  with  these  vital 
questions  is  one  reason  that  I  want  to 
talk  to  the  young  people  about  them  Sun- 
day Perhans  there  will  be  something  in 
what  I  have*  to  tell  them  that  they  have 
not    thought    of    before." 

Mrs.  Joseph  N.  Fagerstrom.  organist,  in 
the  forenoon  will  play  a  prelude,  and  at 
the  offertory  "The  palms."  Rev.  Mr. 
Freeman  will  sing.  He  will  sing  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  choir  will  sing  at 
night.  Mrs.  Fagerstrom  will  play  a  pre- 
lude and  a  postlude. 
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,J  Correspond?  With  the  Blind. 
^The  amusements  which  'all'UTU  pas- 
time Tor  the  generality  of  townfolk  do 
not  in  the  least  appeal  to  me.  In  my 
estimation  a  goodly  half  of  so-called 
diversions  are  a  serious  waste  of  time,  . 
energy,  and  money.  My  greatest 
pleasures  are  in  reading  and  corre- 
sponding. I  am  a  graduate  of  &'  school 
for  the  blind  and  am  interested  in 
everything  and  everybody  who  is  inter- 
ested in  anything  useful.  I  should  like 
to  correspond  with  other  blind  young 
women  who,  like  myself,  prefer  letter 
getting  and  letter  sending  to  foolish 
sightseeing  and  discordant  sound  hear- 
ing. I  use  all  the  methods  of  reading 
and  writing  now  in  use  for  the  blind, 
including  the  typewriter,  and  will  do 
my  best  to  make  my  letters  long  and 
entertaining.  A.  M.  T." 

A  letter  that,  will  find  it*  way  to  th; 
hearts  of  hundreds  of  readers.  Style  and 
typewritten  characters  etray  the  culture 
and  fine  sensibilities  of  the  brave  young 
woman.  Her  triumph  over  circumstances 
that  would  crush  a  weaker  soul  Is  Inspira- 
tion to  us  all.  We  speak  and  anticipate 
for  her  a  goodly  corps  of  correspondents. 
And  that  they  will  not  be  confined  to  the 
blind,  we,  who  are  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  our  natural  physical  senses,  may  sit  at 
her  feet  and  learn  of  her  while  we  gratj 
her  longing  for  letter  getting  and  letj 
sending. 
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Monday,  April  2,  1917. 


iELIST. 

[ore    Men  Attend    Rally  in    Con- 
gregational Chruch. 

Jayshore,  April  2. — The  Rev.  Thos. 
Houston,  blind  evangelist,  concluded 
the  first  week  of  his  meetings  in  the 
[Congregational  Church  yesterday.  The 
meetings  will  be  continued  this  week. 
Upon  invitation  of  Mr.  Houston  mem- 
bers of  the  fraternal  and  civic  organ- 
izations joined  In  a  procession,  and 
marched  to  the  Congregational 
Church  yesterday.  > 
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Wednesday,   April  4,   1917. 


Walter  B.  Lindsay  of  Montpelier 
was  stricken  jjhinl  1*hile  putting  on 
his  rubbers  preparatory  to  leaving  for 
the  round-house  at  Montpelier  Junc- 


tion, where  he  is  employed.  His  right 
eye  has  been  useless  since  birth  but 
the  other  eye  has  never  troubed  him 
much.  Doctors  who  attended  him  are 
unable  to  say  whether  the  sight  has 
been  permanently  lost.  The  cause  is 
said  to  be  leakage  or  hemorrhage  of 
the  eye.     Mr.  Lindsay  is  44  years  old 
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TUFTS'  GRAND  OLD 
^M^fHS  VERY  POPULAR 

br.  Edwin  C.  Bolles,  Although 
More  Than  80  Years  of  Age 
and  Blind,  Continues  at  Work. 

Dear  uPlhe  hearts  of  Tufts  men  is 
Dr.  Edwin  Cortland  Bolles.  More 
than  80  years  of  age,  and  blind,  he 
continues  actively  at  work, ^-intend- 
ing to  his  college  duties  every  week 
day,  and.  through  his  talks  at  chapel 
each  morning,  exerting  a  powerful 
influence  for  good,  among  the  stu- 
dents. During  the  past  four  years 
since  his  affliction  became  virtually 
influence  for  good  among  the  stu- 
a  total  loss  of  eyesight,  there  have 
been  approximately  900  chapel  ser- 
vices at  the  chapel,  and  until 
illness  and  the  physicians  strict 
orders  confining  him  to  his  home. 

Dr.  Bolles  omits  the  reading  of  Scrip- 
ture at  the  services,  of  necessity,  but 
the  singing  is  conducted  as  usual,  and 
be  gives  a.  brief  talk  of  seven  or  eight 
minutes'  duration.  Besides  the  office 
!of  college  chaplain,  he  occupies  the 
chair  of  Dickerson  professor  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  history,  which  he 
has  held  for  nearly  17  years.  In  ful- 
fillment of  the  duties  of  this  position, 
he  gives  six  lectures  a  -  week.  Fach 
afternoon  he  works  at.  home,  where 
he  has  the  services  of  a  reader  from 
2  untilj  6  o'clock. 

Modesty  is  characteristic  of  the  man 
to  an  unusual  degree,  and  it  is  only 
with  reticence  that  he  is  persuaded  to 
speak  about  himself  or  his  work.  But 
once  he  feels  himself  among  friends  he 
proves  to  be  a  charming  host  and  an 
entertaining  and  inspiring  conversa- 
tionalist. 

He  was  graduated  from  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Hartford,  in  1835,  nearly  62  years 
ago.  Ordained  as  a  I'niversalist  clergy- 
man, he  has  held  pastorates  in  the 
South  and  in  the  North.  Before  the 
civil  war  he  was  for  a  time  in  New- 
Orleans,  but  the  conflict  forced  him  to 
leave  that  city.  He  was  acquainted  with 
many  leaders  of  the  South,  and  later  he 
came  to  know  Lincoln  and  Grant,  so 
that  hi3  circle  of  contact  with  men  in- 
fluential during  that  period  was  wide. 
His  northern  pastorates  include  church- 
es in  New  York.  Portland,  Me.,  and 
Salem.  During  the  war  he  served  as 
chaplain  in  various  places,  and  raised 
troops.  He  has  also  been  a  lecturer  and 
teacher  of  science  and  of  subjects  deal- 
ing with  foreign  countries.  "In  connec- 
tion with  this  work  years  ago  he  de- 
veloped the  art  of  microscopic  projec- 
tion, and  was  one  of  the  first  men  to 
introduce  travel  lectures  in  this  coun- 
try. His  eyesight  began  to  fail  about 
seven  years  ago.  His  collection  of  books, 
pamphlets  and  prints  dealing  with  the 
city  of  London  is  a  large  one,  and  is 
nfcp-  result  of  a  lifetime  of  accumulation. 
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ay,  April  20,   1917. 


Rev.  *Thomas  Houston,  a  Jalind 
evangelist  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  wilfPfP 
gin  a  series  of  evangelistic  meetings 
in  United  Presbyterian  Church  Thurs- 
day evening-.  Mr.  Houston  is  a  na- 
tive of  Scotland.  He  spent  a  portion 
of  his  life  iriltlWnorthern  part  of  Ire- 
land. His  ojM  singing  is  a  distinct 
feature  otjns  meetings. 
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A  Deaf-Mute  and  Blind  Man  Conversing 

For  a  time  I  was  employed  in  a  private  sani- 
tarium and  while  there  I  noticed  two  men  who 
were  very  fond  of  each  other,  but  had  no  means 
of  communication  whatever,  one  being  deaf-mute, 
the  other  having  become  blind  by  accident  some 
time  after  having  made  the  mute's  acquaintance. 
I  was  called  on  several  times  to  transmit  mes- 
sages between  them,  which  led  to  the  following 
idea:  1  purchased  two  telegraph  keys,  a  sounder 
and  a  small  green  electric  bulb,  and  wired  them 
in  the  same  way  as  two  sounders,  the  deaf-mute 
using  the'  light  and  the  blind  man  the  sounder. 
Both  being  very  intelligent  men,  they  soon  learned 
the  Morse  code  and  made  very  rapid  progress; 
in  fact  they  became  nearly  expert  telegraphers 
and  were  both  very  "much  delighted  with  the 
result  of  the  idea — Joseph  C.  Lackmann,  Phila- 
delphia.   Pa.,   in    Popular   Mechanics. 

Here  in  our  School,  where  both  the  deaf  and 
the  blind  are  educated,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  see  a  deaf  boy  and  a  blind  boy  conversing,  and 
the  method  is  much  simpler  than  that  of  the 
telegraph  keys  and  electric  bulb.  The  blind  boy 
simply  spells  on  his  fingers  what  he  has  to  say 
to  the  deaf  boy,  and  the  latter  replies  in  the 
same  way,  the  blind  boy  feeling  the  letters  as 
they  are  spelled.  This  is  the  method  first  made 
use  of  in  teaching  children  who  are  both  deaf 
and  blind. — Virginia   Guide. 
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^*frs.  MARY  ELIZABETH  YOUNG,  who 
wm  known  as  Flushing^  bUfld.  friend  of  the 
nXV  died  on  Thursday  nXfht  In  the  Baptist 
H»t*  for  the  Blind,  SG9  AnSterdam  Avenue. 
STnT^vas  69  vears  old  and  widow  of  William 
P  Yourn?  of  Flushing.  Though  Mrs.  Young 
was  stricken  Mind  twenty  years  ago,  she 
continued  her  work  for  the  poor.  She  was 
an  exquisite  needleworker  and  a  maker  o£ 
toys. 


UNO  MAN 
EAT  ABILITY 


Prvnu  Theodore  J.  Ducasse  of  Lynn, 
a  blind  pianist  of  wide  reputation,  was 
the  guest  of  the  members  of  Club  La- 
fayette last  evening.  The  young  musi- 
sian  was  accompanied  by  Joseph  Pelle- 
tier,  Esq.,  of  Salem;  Joseph  B.  Pelietier, 
also  of  Salem,  and  Arthur  H.  Brassard 
of  West  Lynn. 

Professor  Ducasse,  who  is  a  musician 
of  exceptional  ability,  entertained  his 
hosts  with  several  masterpieces  of  his 
own  composition  and  his  selections 
proved  a  great  treat  for  the  lovers  of 
good  music.  The  young  man  lost  hia 
sight  at  the  age  of  10  years  and  shortly 
afterward  he  was  sent  to  the  TJazareth 
school  for  the  blind  at  Montreal,  Que., 
where  he  graduated  with  the  highest 
honors  in   1905. 

Professor  Ducasse  has  played  before 
English  statesmen,  foreign  diplomats 
and  many  men  high  in  Canadian  public 
life.  During  a  toui-  of  Canada  in  1905, 
the  present  emperor  of  Japan  visited 
the  Nazareth  scholo  for  the  blind  and 
so  charmed  was  he  with  the  genius  of 
Mr.  Ducasse  that  he  offered  him  a  posi- 
tion as  teacher  of  music  in  the  Imperial 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Tokio,  but  the 
young  man  declined  the  offer,  preferr- 
ing to  remain  at  home. 

Mr.  Ducasse,  besides  being  a  talented 
pianist,  is  also  an  accomplished  organ- 
ist and  has  demonstrated  his  abilities 
on  the  organ  of  Notre  Dame  cathedral 
in  Montreal  on  several  occasions.  He 
has  also  played  the  organ  in  various 
other  churches  in  New  England. 

On  May  4  a  testimonial  concert  will 
be  given  the  blind  artist  in  Salem,  and 
among  the  talent  to  take  part  in  the 
program  will  be  Ernest  J.  Dupont  and 
Miss  Clumence  Simard,  baritone  and 
soprano,  respectively,  of  this  city. 

Last  evening's  entertainment  num- 
bers were  given  by  Ernest  J.  Dupont, 
J.  E.  Pelietier,  Dr.  A.  J.  Gagnon,  Z.  A. 
Normandin,  A.  H.  Brassard,  Alfred  Du- 
charme,  Arthur  L.  Eno,  Esq.,  L.  P.  Tur- 
cotte,  Rosario  Lavallee,  E.  J.  Larochelle 
and  others.     Refreshments  were  served 
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Blind  Weaver  Here. 
EachWlHii^ltoon  and  evening  this 
week,  at  the  K.  of  C.  hail,  George 
Buggy  of  Chicago  will  give  an  exhibi- 
tion of"  hammock,  ftynet,  ladies'  mo- 
hair shopping  bigs,  watch  chain  and 
belt  knixing.  the  material  used  being 
white  Hammock  twine.  Mr.  Buggy  for 
the  past  15  years  has  been  totally 
blind,  and\has  gone  vfrom  place  to 
place  doinft  this  work  in  order  to  "ob- 
tain a  livelihood'  and  to  obtain  profes- 
sional services  for  the  restoration  of 
his  sight.  He  came  her  from  Glouces- 
ter, and  in  that  city  as  well  as  Bev- 
erly and  Lynn,  he  interested  a  num- 
ber of  people  In  his  work.  He  does 
the  knitting  with  a  large  wooden 
needle,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to 
see  him  at  work. 


MM  WOMAN  OF  86 
IITS  FOR  SOLDIERS 


Irs.  William  Scott  of  Derby,  y^T' 
Brunswick,  86  years  old,  who  has  been*- 
blind  for  the  past  36  years,  has  knit 
76  pairs  of  stockings  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  European  war  and  has 
delivered  them  to  the  soldiers  at  the 
front. 
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Caturday,  April  21,   1917. 


Was-  Blind  Musician  and  Vet- 
eran   of    Civil    War — His 
^C*->  Life  Story. 

Ne«s  has  just  reached  this  office 
of  the  death  of  George  Holt  of  Dix- 
ficld,  who  passed  away  Friday  even- 
ing. Mr.  Holt  was  known  as  the  blind 
musician  of  Dixfield.  and  wasTtw 
eran  of  the  Civil  war.  It  was  but  a 
;3f  Sincft  that  a  represent;! 

of  the  Journal   called   upon   Mr.    Holt 
to    obtain    an    interview   for   our 
'norfal   day  issue.   He  was   then   w, 
and'  emaciated    but    talked    freely    of 
the  old  c]ays  in  Dixie. 

i'ght  it  "was  to  see  the 
±t*p  84  years  borne  in  the 
l\vart*son  to  a  position 
aid  talk  and  tell  the 
Journal  a  little  of  a  life  that  was  sac- 
Hjftced  to  his  country  in  its  hour' of 
n»ed.  Palsied  with  disease  and  totally 
#Iind,  the  old  hero  mustered  up 
.strength  to  give  what  may  be  his 
last  talk  for  the  public  press.. 

Mr.   Holt   was   born   in  Saco  in  1S33, 
and  there  he  remained  until  the  d 
of  his   mother,    when    he   was  sent    to 
live  with  a  half-brother  in  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Scarboro.  After  a  few 
years   he  had  attained   aif  age   when 
it  became  necessary  to  choose  an  oc- 
cupation  in    life,   and    he    removed    to 
Portland  where  he  learned  the  trade 
of   a    marble   worker.    For.  a    time    lv 
worked  in  that  city  and  then  follow 
ed    his    trade     in    Bangor    until     th 
breaking  out   of  the  Civil   war. 

Voung   Holt  had   patriotic   blood   i 
his  veins  and  when  the  Second  Main. 
Infantry  was  organized   he   was   one 
of  the  first  to  enlist. 

A  natural  musician  he  had  already 
become  an  expert  on  the  cornet  and 
when  this  fact  was  known  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  regiment  he  .was  assigned 
to  the  ban.d  where  he  served  during 
his  entire  term,  both  as  a  soloist  and 
a  part  of  the  regular  organization. 

This  fact  does  not  imply  that  he: 
was  safe  from  danger.  During  all  the 
drill  hours  he  was  on  duty  to  sound 
the  calls,  while  in  battle  lie  was  one 
of    the    stretcher    bearers    to    remove 


Ihe  dead  and  dying-.  This  was  always 
a  dangrerous  post  of  duty  but  from 
it  he  never  asked  relief.  To  assist  the 
surgeons  was  but  a.nother  part  of  the 
duty  of  a  musician  and  there  he  was 
ever  at  his  post  after  the  wounded 
had  been  brought  in. 

One  of  the  first  battles  in  which  he 
had  a  part  was  at  the  Hanover  Court 
House,  and  in  that  struggle  he  did 
this  gruesome  wrork.  From  that  time 
he  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  bat- 
tles of  the  regiment  in  Virginia  and 
at  times  was  sent  to  Washington  on 
special  work.  He  ^as  with  MoLeHan 
in  the  famous'  retreat. but  as  the  old 
gentleman  expressed  It,  he  had  much 
rather  play  for  a  maroh  ahead  and 
towards  the  enemy  than  away  from 
Ihem. 

Musician  Holt  was  then  aent  down 
the  James  rlvor  to  Harrison's  Land- 
ing. From  there  they  marched  seven 
days  with  the  rebels  at  their  heels, 
but  this  was  but  a  part  of  the.fa- 
nous  retreat.  During  this  march  all 
the  Instruments  of  the  band  were 
ouried  to  prevent  them  from  falling 
Into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  Immediate  commander  of  his 
brigade  at  this  time  was  Gen.  Mar- 
tlndale,  a  "brave  and  skilful  officer 
and  to  his  energy  was  largely  due  the 
escape  of  the  force  under  his  com- 
mand. It  was  during  this  trying  re- 
treat that  Mr.  Holt  contracted  a  se- 
vere cold  which  settled  In  his  eyes 
and  finally  ended  in  total  blindness. 
This  final  result  did  not  come  for 
several  years,  but  it  incapacitated 
him  for  further  military  BerVJce  and 
he  was  sent  home  to  Bangor. 

Shortly   after  his  return   to   Maine 
Mr.    Holt    came  to   Dixfield  and   that 
lace  lias  since  been"  his  home.  Here 
e    conducted   a     large    marble     and 
honument  business  until   his  falling 
Ugrht.  compelled    him   to    retire.    Tills 
t'as   in    ISM)   and   since    then    he   has 
ived  a  quiet  life,  carefully  attended 
>y  his  sons,  who  have  followed  in  the 
'ootsteps  of  their  father  In  the  mar- 
file  and  granite  Industry.   These  are 
Dana   and  Thomas  P.    Holt,   and  as- 
sociated with  them  is  another  broth- 
er, Herschel  B.  Holt. 
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Tucsday,   April    24,   1917. 


wAs-aum  MUSICIAN 
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Many  friends  and  acquaintances  in 
this  vicinity  will  learn  with  regret  of 
the  death  of  George  Holt  of  Dixfield, 
who  passed  away  Friday  evening.  Mr. 
Holt,  when  a  young  man  enlisted  in 
the  Second  Maine.  Infantry'  and  was 
assigned'  to  the  band  where  he  served 
during  his  entire  term.  He  contracted 
illness,  which  finally  resulted  in  com- 
plete blindness,  incapacitating  him, 
from  further  military  service  and 
causing  him  to  be  sent  back  to  Ban- 
gor. Mr.  Holt  was  known  as  the 
"blind  musician.'' 
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he  tends  a  garden 

st.,   George  Wilson, 

chlAg    four    score,    is 

garden. 

several     years    Wilson     has 


made  his  garden,  supplement  the 
money  he  secures  from  washing  for 
cither  negroes,  his  rooming-house 
returns  and  his  blind  pension  of 
$100   a  year. 

Though  sightless  Wilson  wants  a 
garden  twice  as  large  as  he  had  last 
year  and  also  needs  some  one  to  plow 


George  Wilson. 

it  for  him.  He  does  not  draw  on 
his  pension  excepting  in  rare  in- 
stances and  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties here  hold  almost  $100  to  his 
credit.  He's  saving  this  to  pay  for 
his  funeral  when  he  dies,  he  says. 

Last  year  his  garden  was  on  a 
rough  sandy  hillside.  From  it  he 
made  $35  besides  eatables  for  him- 
self and  $35  from  elderberry  wine 
which  he  made  from  the  berries 
that  grow  near  his  house.  Before 
becoming  blind,  Wilson  worked  as 
a  plumber  in  Akron.  One  of  his 
sources  of  revenue  is  the  gathering 
and  mixing  of  herbs  for  medical 
purposes.  He  has  strong  faith  in 
the  art  which  he  learned  from  In- 
dian ancestors,  and  he  carefully 
follow^  the  positions  of  the  moon 
and  stars  when  gathering  the  berba. 


noNO 


Blind  Man  Is  Some  Entertainer. 

Edward  J?  jtadj,  the  bhw^mtertainci-, 
proved  to\bc  (Jjffc  an  tafrarlfcm^t  the 
Star  theati^last  evening.  He  is  a  singer 
of  ability  and  rendered  his  many  songs  in 
a  manner  that  was  more  than  pleasing  and 
caused  a  ready  sale  for  them.  Watching 
Mr.  Boyle  move  around  one  would  think 
that  he  was  not  much  hampered  by  his 
affliction  and  neither  is  he.  Ho  has  traveler! 
Ihe  Kei.' .i  vaudeville  circuit  11  times  ami 
has  app  ired  in  practically  all  of  the  lead- 
ing vauacvillc  and  picture  houses  in  the 
country  and  has  everywhere  met  with  sue 
cess.  Tonight  will  Son!  Ihe  last  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  him  in  Concord  for  a  time 
at  least.  "The  Promise,"  the  Metro  feature 
picture  which  is  being  shown,  is  an  excel 
lent  photoplay  featuring  Harold  Lockwood 
and  May  Allison  and  the  Pathe  Weekly  is 
showing  many  important  recent  events  that 
are  both  interesting  and  educational.  To- 
morrow will  see  the  first  episode  of  the 
new  Helen  Holmes  serial,  "The  Railroad 
Raiders,1'  and  Irene  Fenwick  and  Owen 
Moore  in  ''A  Girl  Like  That." 
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Sunday.   April  29,  1917. 

APPLAUD  BLIND  VIOLINIST 

Audience  Pleasef"lfrith'     Recital  by 
Y         Abraham   Haitovitch 

Amfair-sized  audience  in  Witherspoon 
Hall  Bast  night  hea,rd  a  Tecital  by  Abra- 
ham WShoyitchfctHeV blind  Russian  violin- 
ist. J^w^ULjrpVlause  with  the  Concerto 
in  D^jnajflproy  Paganini-Wilhelmj  and 
gave  Sn  interesting  exhibition  of  tech- 
nique  and   agile   fingering. 

Tne  Souvenir  de  Moscow,  by  Wieniaw- 
ski,  was  also  well  rendered,  but  proba- 
bly his  best  achievement  was  the  Sere- 
nade   melancolique    by    Tschaikowski. 

Other  composers  on  the  programme 
were  Fibicli,  Krcisler,  Hubay,  Bach  and 
Reis.  The  final  number  was  the  Faust 
Fantasie,  an  arrangement  of  the  best 
melodies  of  Gounod's  masterpiece  by  the 
renowned  violinist  Sarasate. 

Haitovitch  was  compelled  to  give  sev- 
eral encores. 


\* 
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ASKS  "ARE  WE  NOT 
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FORGETTING  GOD?" 


QJjyud   Wjaier  Declares  God  and 

His  Laws  Are  Not  Being 

Placed  in  Front. 


Editor   Brooklyn    Daily    Eagle: 

Perceiving  that   though    The    Eagle 
is  not  published  as  a  distinctively  le- 
ligious   paper    it    does    not   hesitate    to 
permit  the  placing  of  religious  consid- 
erations     before      its      readers,       the 
writer  asks  the     privilege  of  putting 
this  very  serious  question  before  them: 
Are    we    not    forgetting    God?      It    is 
prompted  by     the     following,   among 
other     considerations:        First,       that 
though    we   are    entering    into    a    war 
involving     tremendous     consequences, 
and   are   boldly   proclaiming  our   rea- 
sons for  so  doing,  we  claim  to  be  anl- 1 
mated   by  high   and   noble   principles; 
that  we  war  only  for  the  defense  and 
maintenance  of  national   and   Interna- 
tional  rights  and   the   laws   of  justice 
and   humanity.      Our  statesmen,    law 
makers,    orators,    preachers    and    edi 
tors    are    dwelling    on      these    themes 
with    great  eloquence   and    persuasive 
ability,   yet,   strangely,   God,   His   laws. 
claims  and  government  are  not  being 
placed  in     front;  arc     often     entirely 
omitted  and,  at  the  best,  are  but  light- 
lv  alluded   to.      We   hear     and      read 
much  about  American  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples, and  about  our  nation   being  a 
leading  exponent     of     human     rights. 
Has  God  handed  over  the  government 
of  this  or  other  nations  to  human  poli- 
ticians     of      any      class— monarchical, 
democratic  or  republican?  Does  not  the 
Lord   God   omnipotent   reign? 

A  second  consideration  arises  as  the 
question  of  preparedness  is  contem- 
plated. Lincoln  was  more  concerned 
during  the  Civil  War  to  know 
whether  the  North  was  on  God's  side 
than  to  ascertain  whether  God  was  on 
the  side  of  the  North.  Are  we  equally 
careful?  Among  all  the  notes  of 
preparation  do  we  hear  anything  said 
about  individuals  or  the  nations  seek- 
ing to  be  right  with  God?  Are  any 
of  the  nations  now  at  war  showing- 
signs  of  humiliation  before  God. on  ac- 
count of  the  sinfulness  of  conduct,  for 
which  He  is  dealing  with  them  most 
manifestly?  Is  the  American,  nation 
in  a  state  of  preparedness  to  invoke 
and  expect  God's  blessing  on  its 
entering-  into  a  war  for  the  promotion 
of  human  liberty,  while  His  holy  laws 
are  being  trampled  on  everywhere 
most  flagrantly,  His  name  excluded 
from  the  National  Constitution,  His 
revealed  will  excluded  from  our  pub- 
lic schools  to  a  very  great  extent;  His 
Sabbath  trampled  on,  His  moral  code 
violated  in  every  direction  and  in 
some  particulars  by  national  and  State 
legislation?  Is  the  business  of  the 
country  being  conducted  in  any 
cordance  with  the  royal  law:  "Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself"? 
"As  ye  would  thai  men  should  do  unto 
you  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  Are  wc 
not  forgetting  God  ? 

WILLIAM  GOULD. 
^Brooklyn,   *ryil  U    1  Wi 
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Blind  fKafoist  at 
TAmes  Hall  Tonighi 

Tonight  at  8  o'clock  in  Ames  Me- 
morial hall,  will  be  held  the  concert  of 
America's  blind'  pianist,  Theodore  J. 
Ducasee.  This  Is  Salem's  first  op- 
portunity of  hearing  the  young  tal- 
ented musician  and  they  are  promised 

a  great  musical  treat. 

Mr.  Ducasse  is  an  organist  as  well 
as  a  pianist,  having  played  on  several! 
occasions  at  the  Church  of  Notre) 
Dame,  in  Montreal,  one  of  the  largest 
organs  In  North  America. 

At  tonight's  concert  Mr.  Ducasse 
will  play  some  of  his  own  composi- 
tions in  which  he  will  demonstrate  his 
ability  as  a  composer  as  well  as  a! 
pianist.  Mr.  Ducasse  will  be  assisted! 
by  Miss  Melvina  Cote,  Miss  Alice  K. 
Maquire,  Ernest  J.  Dupont  and  others. 

ftALMtf  cmuuss^  Nirvrs  (^ 
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BLIND  PIANIST 
A  WONDEl 


Theodore  J.  Ducasse  Is  Seem] 
ingly  Endowed  With  Super 
human  Ability. 

An  ejcceptionally  brilliant  concert 
was  th^j^fefit  program  for  Theodore 
J.  Ducasse,  the  blind  pianist  of  Lynn 
at  Ames  Memorial  hall  last  evening 
A  good-sized  audience  heard  the  vari- 
ous artists. 

Ducasse  proved  to  be  a  veritable 
wonder  manipulating  the. keys  of  the 
pianoforte.  As  his  first  solo  number 
he  played  one  of  Chopin's  most  diffi- 
cult selections  and  gave  his  auditors 
"The  roaary"  for  an  encore.  De- 
prived of  his  sight  all  his  life  the 
young  man  has  Deen  seemingly  en- 
dowed with  superhuman  ability  as  a 
Pianist.  Last  evening  he  played  with 
a  feeling  and  abandon  of  an  artist. 
Mr.  Ducasse's  playing  was  by  far  the 
best  solo  work  which  has  been  heard 
here  for  some  time. 

The  remainder  of  the  program  was 
taken  care  of  by  a  number  of  high- 
grade  artists,  including  Miss  Bertha 
M.  Venne,  piano;  Miss  Ida  Levesque, 
elocutionist;  Miss  Malvina  Cote,  so- 
prano; Miss  Alice  Maguire,  soprano; 
Miss  Lydia  Marchand,  piano;  Miss 
Emma  Bonin,  violinist;  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Beaudry,  piano;  Miss  Katlyn 
Piper,  violincellist;  Miss  Clemence 
Simard,  soprano;  Antonio  Martone, 
violinist;  Ernest  J.  Dupont,  baritone; 
\ictor  Beaudry,  cornetist;  Wilfred  P 
C.   Caisse,  baritone. 

The  committee  in  charge:  Joseph 
E.  Pelletier,  Arthur  H.  Brassard, 
Em-ile  J.  Levesque,  Damase  Brochu. 
Joseph  F.  Pelletier,  Esq.,  Luclen  Ber- 
nier,  Edmond  J.  Langelier. 


-..17. 


PRESENT 

Several  Lowell  people  attended  the 
benefit  concert  which  was  given  in  Sa- 
lem last  evening  toj^JOnecdnre  Ducasse, 
the  blindpiaj^ist  fjJLpg^who  is  fa- 
vorabry—!Wrorwn  in  this  city.  The  at- 
tendance, was  large  and  the  receipts  of 
the  evening   were  very  substantial. 

Among  those  who  took  part  in  the 
program  were  Miss  Clemence  Simard, 
a  talented  soprano;  Ernest  J.  Dupont, 
a.  fine  baritone  and  Wolfred  P.  Caisse, 
Jr.,  an  excellent  basso,  all  of  this  city 
the  trip  to  the  neighboring  city  was 
nade   in    four   automobiles. 
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Thursday,  May  1*  1917. 


ftpw  the  BUM  Man 
Knows  the  Cuckoo 


One   of   the   surest  signs  of  summer 
to   a   blind   student   is    the   appearance, 
of  the  cuckoo.     It,  or  rather  they,  for! 
there  arc   two  varieties  to      be     found] 
here,   are   very  shapely,   slender  birds. 
They   have   a   way    of   gliding   through, 
the  foliage  of  trees  without  causing  a] 
leaf  to  rustle,  that  is  quite  remarkable, 
when  you  consider  their  size. 

At  rest  the  cuckoo  will  sit  so  mo- 
tionless that  you  may  almost  overlook 
it,  and  then  impelled  by  hunger  or  be- 
cause it  sees  its  prey  at  hand,  it  be- 
comes wildly  active.  It  pains  us  to 
say  it,  but  there  is  nothing  the  cuckoo 
delights  in  more  than  a  regular  gorge. 
And  of  caterpillers,  too,  of  all  things 
in  the  world.  Like  so  many  of  our 
other  delightful  bird's  both  cuckoos 
wear  coats  of  brown.  The  chief  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  being,  their 
bills,  one  variety  being  the  yellow- 
billed  the  other  the  black-billed.  But' 
to  our  mind  the  yellow-billed  cuckoo i 
can  be  told  at  a  glace  by  the  color 
of  the  wing  feathers,  rufous,  the  books! 
say,  reddish  we  call  it,  and  by  the 
round  white  spots  which  show  very 
plainly  on  the  outer  tail  feathers  of 
black. 

These  birds  are  exceedingly  valu- 
able to  the  farmer.  The  first  one  we 
ever  saw  we  discovered  bne  Max- 
morning  in  an  apple  orchard  in  Web- 
ster. We  heard  him  and  hunting 
through  the  tree  which  was  covered 
with  blossoms,  discovered  him  con- 
versing with  his  mate  about  a  nest. 

Now  unlike  many  birds,  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cuckoo  dress  alike.  In  the 
cuckoo  family  he  has  not  usurped  all 
the  tine  clothes.  Their  uniform  is 
neat,  well  fTtting,  and  serviceable,  its 
one  bit  of  dressiness  being  a.  whitish 
vest,  and  the  white  polkadots  on  its 
tail. 

Being   so    well    set      up      personally, 
you'd    think    the  female      would      !>■ 
good    housekeeper.      But      she      is   not. 
She  is  the  slackest  female  thing  about 
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her  house,  she  hates  to  be  bored  with 
the  care  of  children.  So  she  shuffles 
together  a  bunch  of  sticks,  hardly 
more  than  what  would  serve  as  a 
framework  for  a  robin's  nest,  and 
deposits  on. this  apology,  her  small 
clutch  of  eggs. 

The  books  say  she  lays  from  two  to 
five.  We  have  never  found  more  than 
three,  and  the  popular  number  in 
Monroe  county  seems  to  be  two.  The 
black  billed  cuckoo  is  somewhat  neat- 
er about  her  home,  is  willing  to  rpsr 
one  or  two  more  little  ones,  but  seems 
a  less  common  bird.  At  least  we  see 
it  less  seldom. 

While  these  cuckoos  are  hirds  of 
the  orchard,  they  are  often  found 
well  within  city  limits.  For  years  they 
have  nested  among  the  gardens  at 
East  avenue  and  Granger  place.  We 
were  called  up  there  once  to  give  tes- 
timony as  to  the  name  of  "an  awful 
bird."  Not  a  season  passes  that  one  or 
more  does  not  stop  among  the  shrub- 
bery in  the  gardens  between  Berkley 
and  Barrington  streets,  and  they  are 
angels  unawares,  on  account  of  their 
appetites.  No  days  are  meatless  days 
for  them. 

Slim  they  may  be,  but  they  must  be 
hollow-  all  through  they  can  stow 
away  so  much  at  one  meal.  We  have 
seen  one  of  these  birds  eat  Ave  large 
green  tomato  worms  one  after  another 
as  fast  as  he  could  get.  them  down, 
wracking  each  one  to  reduce  it  to  the 
proper  state  of  tenderness  before  he 
swallowed  it.  Mr.  Xorman  McClin- 
tock  who  has  such  an  interesting  lec- 
ture and  such  wonderful  pictures  of 
birds,  says  he  thinks  the  reason  that 
robins  always  mutilate  worms  be 
fore  they  swallow-  them  is  because 
they  do  not  like  to  feel  them  crawl- 
ing round  inside.  No  doubt  this  is 
true  of  the  cucko*  also.  After  our 
cuckoo  had  eaten'  his  five  tomato 
worms  horrible,  long,  green  things,  he 
hunted  about  for  more.  They  hard- 
ly seemed  more  than  an  appetizer. 
Our  cuckoo,  careless  as  it  i?,  has  bet- 
ter habits  than  the  English  variety 
which  builds  no  nest  at  a'l.  Like  our 
sly  and  detestable  cowbird,  it  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  and 
all  these  foundings  are  brought  up 
carefully  by  their  foster  parents,  and 
pass  along  the  slack  manners  of  their 
cuckoo  ancestors.  Much  has  bflten 
written  in  England  about  the  cuckoo, 
its  notes  herald  the  spring.  Our 
cuckoo  has  not  been  extolled  in  song. 
If  once  you  should  hear  it  and  not 
know  that  behind  these  notes  was  a 
bird  lovely  to  look  upon,  you  too 
might  call  it  "an  awful  bird."  it 
loves  to  hear  itself  apparently,  for 
when  once  embarked  it  keeps  it  up. 
Sunset  is  a  favorite  time  for  it  to  be- 
gin, and  even  when  the  stars  appear, 
from  the  heart  of  a  tree  you  may 
hear,  "tut-tut,  tut-tut,  cuck,  cuck, 
cuck,  cow,  coW,  cow,-'  indefinitely 
prolonged,    and    harshly    uttered. 

So  now  yon  see,  how  the'  blindman 
knows  the  cuckoo.   By  the  bad  voices 


Railway , 


Reocrd.     Hay  11,   1917. 


Professor  H.J.     Krompeln,   the     talented  bri*ui.  or- 
ganist, gave  a  aplandeid  recital  before  a  lar^e  aud- 
ience at   the     First  Presbyterian  church  1st  nigh.  His 
selections  were  of  a     high  standard    and  well  played 
His  auto-harp  selections  made  a  very  favorable   impres- 
sion,    professor  krompein  also  related  a  number  of  arias- 
ing  stories. 
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BLINDED  LAD  UNABLE 

TO  EXPLAIN  BLOW-UP 


IV.  i;l   Weis 


\Jbii 


idn't   Know     Can     Con- 

d    Explosive—May   Lose 

if-JS  Eyesight  Entirely. 

With    both    eyes      blinded,      one    of 
n  permanently  destroyed  and  pea«i 

haps  both  of  then,  nine  year  old 
Paul  Weise  of  .\o.  7  0  Church  street, 
the  little  victim  of  the  mysterious  ex- 
plosion   of    metallic    .sodium    at    Gold 

Water  streets  Tuesday, 
with  detectives  who  visited  him  at 
tit's  hospital  yesterdav.  He 
Was  able  to  throw  but  little  light  on 
iir,  and  where  the  daijgerous 
bhemical  came  from  or  why  it  was' 
there  in  the  streets,  remains  an  un- 
solved   problem.  ( 

Expert  oculists  and  physicians  are 
doing  everything  possible  in  an  effort 
to  save  the  sight  of  the  little  boy. 
One  eye  has  been  determined  as 
royed.  A  hard  battle  is  being 
ed  to«  save  thve,  oTSier  one,  but  a 
grave  doubt  exists  over  its  success. 

All  the  boy  could  tell  the  detectives 
was  that  he  saw  the  peculiar  look- 
ing can  in  the  street.  He  threw  it 
in  a  -puddle  of  water  and  poked  it 
with  a  stick.  The  next  moment  there 
a  terrific  explosion  and  he  re- 
membeis  nothing  after  that  until  he 
ined    consciousness    in    the    hos- 
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Tuesday,   May 

lolpho  Tutara,  the  i^pd  agjvs- 
tajV  known  to  his  friends  and  the  pub- 

Trwfcgenerally  as  "Duffy"  and  whose 
stand  has  long  been  located  next  the 
street  railway  waiting  room,  was  taken 
by  friends  to  Buffalo  this  morning  to 
undergo    an    operation,    which,    it    is 

Jioped.  may  restore  his  sig 


BLIND  MAN  HAS 


CLEANEST  YARD 

Cunningham  Can  Tell 


irt  by  Feel 


MILLBURY,  May  20.— Altho  he  is  blindl 
in  both  eyes  Owen  Cunningham,  owner 
of  a  large  house  on  Maple  street  is  given, 
the  credit  of  having  the  cleanest  back- 
yard in  the  town  after  a  week  of  hard 
work.  This  week  was  designated  by  the 
selectmen  at  their  last  meeting  as  cleanup 
week  and  they  made  a  special  attempt  to 
have  all  property  owners  clean  up  around 
their  homes. 

Various  men  after  looking  over  the  yai*d 
of  Mr.  Cunningham  say  that  he  has  dona 
a  fine  job.  Not  even  a  stone  is  out  of 
place,  the  grass  is  cut  in  a  most  thoro 
manner  and  looks  like  the  work  of  a  man 
who  had  the  use  of  a  good  pair  of  eyrfs. 

Because  he  is  blind  is  no  hindrance  to 
Mr.  Cunningham  who  has  done  and  is  do- 
ing at  the  present  time  all  kinds  of  re- 
pair work  at  his  home.  Altho  a  short 
while   ago 

he  built  an  addition 

to  his  home  the  greatest  piece  of  worlc 
he  ever  done  in  the  eyes  or  the  people 
of  the  town  is  that  of  shingling  his  home 
a  few  years  ago.  As  one  man  said  today 
it  was  miraculous. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  unlike  most  carpen- 
ters, never  gets  peeved  because  he  can't 
find  his  tools.  He  always  knows  where 
they  are. 

Any  time  of  the  day  his  familiar  figure 
can  be  seen  walking  In  a  slow  but 
straight  line  for  his  destination.  He  is 
out  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  was  seen 
last  winter  in  one  of  the  biggest  snow- 
storms of  the  year  treading  his  way 
home.  In  winter  time,  Mr.  Cunningham, 
without  exception,  is  the  .only  man  on 
Maple  street,  who  keeps  the  walk  in  front 
of  his  home  cleared  all  the  time.  He 
does  it  himself  without  the  assistance  or 
a   single   person. 

He  is  a  daily  visitor  at  the  barber  shop 
of  Henry  L.  Hooper:  and  there  he  chats 
and  laughs  with  all  his  old  friends  as  if 
he  was  a  man  without  a  trouble  in  the 
world.  He  is  well  versed  in  the  men  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  Cunningham  may  be  seen  any  day 
in  the  week  with  his  long  gray  beard  and 
cane  going  to  or  from  his  home.  He  can 
be  seen  more  often  in  the  summer  time 
than   in   the   winter  because 

be  likes  the  sunshine. 

While  he  Is  no  night  hawk  he  is  around 
with  the  companions  of  his  younger  day* 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  evening. 


Nv 


He  gropes  his  way  around  the  town 
with  the  us  of  his  cane  and  by  feeling  of 
certain  places  in  the  road  can  tell  hla 
questioner  just  where  he  is.  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham has  a  keen  sense  of  hearing 
which  is  of  great  use  to  him  in  crossing 
roads.  He  can  hear  the  sound  of  an  ap- 
proaching vehicle  long  before  persons  who 
sav  that  there  hearing  is  all  right.  While 
crossing  Elm  street  recently  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham told  his  companion  who  hap- 
pened to  be  the  reporter  that  an  auto  was 
coming.  Upon  looking  behind  an  auto 
was  seen  coming  down  North  Main  street 
about  200  yards  away. 

He  does  all  the  chores  and  errands  at 
his  home,  and  he  is  never  known  to  make 
a  mistake  in  counting  out  change.  He 
feels  of  a  nickel,  dime  or  quarter  and  ha 
will  instantly  tell  the  value  of  the  coin. 
He  has  never  been  known  to  make  a 
mistake  doing  this.  -  _ 

Before  he  was  stricken  with  blindness 
Mr. '  Cunningham  was  an  expert  contrac- 
tor and  builder  and  even  his  work  today 
is  commented  upon  as  that  of  belonging 
to  a,  man   who  knew  his  business. 


K4TERSON. 


CALL  V-W 


Tuesday,  Ma 2 


Blind  newsdealer  and  Musician 

Was  Familiar  Character  in 

Dublin  Section  for  Years. 


Thomas  F.  Walsh,  the  blind  news- 
dealer and  musician,  who  v/as  a  fa- 
miliar character  for  years  about  the 
southern  section  of  the  city  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Grand  and  Main  streets, 
whore  he  kept  his  stationery  store, 
died  last  night  at  9:20  o'clock  at  the 
home  of  his  brother-in-law,  James 
O'Neill,  93  Ward  street.  Mr.  Walsh 
had  been  ill  but  one  week  from 
pneumonia  and  the  end  came  rather 
suddenly.  He  was  sixty-one  years  of 
age. 

Most  all  the  residents  of  the  south- 
ern section  of  the  city  knew  Tom 
Walsh,  the  blind  newsdealer,  either 
personally  or  by  sight.  For  more  than 
thirty  years  he  kept  a  store  on 
Grand  street  between  Main  and  Mar- 
shall street,  and  it  is  only  eleven 
years  ago  that  he  reitred  and  sold  out 
his  store  and  turned  his  attention  to 
his  favorite  profession,  that  of  tuning 
pianos  and  handling  all  kinds  of  mu- 
sical instruments. 

Intelligent  and  well  educated,  hav- 
ing a  high  school  course  as  prescribed 
for  the  blind,  which  he  received  in  a 
school  in  New  York,  Mr.  Walsh  was 
one  from  whom  a  great  deal  could  be 
learned.  He  knew  the  city  well,  was 
born  and  reared  here,  and  although 
he  was  handicapped  through  the  loss 
of  his  sight  at  the  age  of  nine  years, 
he  nevertheless  knew  considerably 
more  about  Paterson  than  many  folks 
who  possessed  their  sight.  He  was  in- 
teresting to  talk  to,  and  because  of 
this  had  a  great  many  friends  among 
the  old  residents  of  the  oity. 


The  deceaJfc  was  born  at  62  Pinel 
street  in  18»  and  lived  there  for  a] 
number  of  jfars.  Ho  attended  public 
school  No.  3  and  received  his  early, 
educational  training  there.  He  met' 
with  the  loss  of  the  sight  of  both  eyes 
at  the  age  of  nine  years,  when 
stricken  with  smallpox.  When  the| 
disease  was  cured  the  deceased  was 
left  totally  blind,  a  tremendous  handi- 
cap for  a  youth.  He  did  not  despair 
over  his  misfortune  but  looked  Wiethe 
matter  optimistically  and  commenced 
to  prepare  himself.  He  attended  the 
school  for  the  blind  in  New  York  at 
Thirty-fourth  street  and  Ninth  ave- 
nue, taught  by  L.  A.  Goldthwaite.  and 
when  he  graduated  from  that  institu- 
tion in  1878  he  had  completed  a  high 
school  course.  He  was  proficient  in 
most  studies,  but  in  mathematics  par- 
ticularly he  was  exceptionally  bright, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  find  many  bet- 
ter at  problems. 

It  was  after  he  completed  his 
course  in  the  New  York  school  that 
he  entered  the  news  shop  *ufiness 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  O  Neill. 
They  bough  out  the  business  of 
Edward  J.  <  Keyes  at  351  Grand 
street,  next  to  Dr.  Kane's  place.  The 
partnership  continued  for  three 
years,  until  1883,  when  Mr.  O'Neill 
dropped  out  and  the  deceased  con-! 
tinued  alone.  Some  years  later  he 
sold  his  business  and  removed  to  the 
next  block,  nearer  to  Main  street  on 
Grand  street,  where  he  continued 
until  1906,  when  he  finally  retired 
altogether. 

After  selling  out  the  business  the 
deceased  went  to  live  with  his 
brother-in-law  and  took  up  the 
business  of  tuning  pianos,  which  he 
continued  until  his  death.  He  was 
a  lover  of  all  kinds  of  musical  instru- 
ments and  could  play  most  any  kind.. 
He  worked  as  ,  ^  with  Wil- 

liam   Demarcst. 

He  was  a  member  of  Camp  Ida,  a 
social  club  to  which  Dr.  Kane  and 
other  old  residents  belonged.  This 
organization  in  its  day  was  famous 
for  its  social  affairs  and  Mr.  Walsh 
had  a  part  in  every  one  of  them.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Entre 
Nous  club  and  of  St.  John's  church. 

One   of   the   works  which  the      de- 
ceased performed  a  year  ago  was  to 
write    a      song      entitled    "Paterson  & 
Blarney      Stone,      Dear      Old      Garret 
Rock."     He  wrote  this  on  March  20, 
1916,  and     it  was     published  in     tho; 
newspapers  here     and      many   copies 
disposed  of.     Mr.  Walsh  was  a  lover 
of    the    mountain    which    was    closely, 
associated   with   his  childhood      day»,j 
prior  to     his     blindness,  and     in     his 
song   he   paid      tribute  to     the    great 
stone. 

His  death  was  rather  sudden,  as 
he  was  ill  but  one  week.  Last 
Saturday  he  was  out  in  the  garden 
in  his  home  where  he  had  planted  a 
number  of  flowers  and  vegetables. 

The  deceased  never  married-  and 
is  survived  by  but  one  sister,  I.Irs. 
James  O'Neill.  The  funeral  will  be 
held  on  Thursday  morning  at  St. 
John's  church,  under  the  direction 
of  Robert  F.  Nichols. 


BLIND    PEOPLE   ENTERTAINED. 

John    and    Mary      MK'av      luinislicd 
Pi-OKJ^m    Tuesday    Night. 


Tuesday  evening  a.  line  program 
was  given  in  White's  Opera  House  by 
John  and  Mary  McCay,  who  since 
childhood    have    been    blind. 

A  goodly  number  was  present  to 
enjoy  Mm  entertainment  ami  thai  it 
was  appreciated  was  evidenced  by  fche 
spontaneous  applause  which  followed 
each  number,  to  which  encores  were 
given. 

.Miss    Met 'ay    lias    a    voice    of      sweet 
clear    soprano    ami       her       brother    a 
.smooth    (lowing    baritone. 

Particularly    pleasing    was    the    hu- 
morous song,   "A   Jolly  Good    Laugh," 
by   Mr.    Mcc'ay   who  also  gave  several 
line    impersonations    of    Irish    charac- 


ters. 


USEW  YOHR 


TUe6day,  June  12,  1917. 

Two  Bimd  Angels' 
Hit  by  Car,  One  Is 
Dead,  Other  Dying 


No  Child  Guided  Aged  Women  of 
Gjix  Across  the  Street 


i-s 


i  his  Time. 


Thee  is  grieving  among-  the  children  of 
the'  Bronx.  One  of  the  "two  blind  angels" 
Is  dead  ;    the  other   is   ajfhig. 

For  many  years  Miss   Esther  Sheppard, 

aged  ichael  Thorn, 

ty-fou:>        ,  a  cottage  at 

No.  Lisa    Sheppard 

Jor1=;  has  been  blin  ompanion  nearly 

BO. 

But  they  made  it  a  custom  to  walk  in 
Bronx  Park  and  claiiy  to  call  at  the; 
Pea '  they 

late  men  and 
v  had  no  cottage  to  live  in. 

two  were  c  hhnd  angels" 

by  the  children  of  t'.ie  neighborhood,  with 

Whom    they    were    favorites.     When    they 

the    street    almost    always    there 

would  be  a  child  to  guide  them.' 

But  j  esterday  evening,  v  hen  the  pair 
were  returning  from  their  daily  walk,  no 
is  in  sight.  They  decided  to  risk 
the  crossing  unguided.  A  street  car  struck 
them.  The  police  say  it  wasn't  the  fault 
of  the   motorman. 

Both  women  suffered  compound  frac- 
tures of  the  skull.  Miss  Thorn  died  last 
night.  Miss  Sheppard  is  not  expected  tc 
survive  another 


ii    i~i.     .i"i. 
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Tuesday,  June  12,  1317, 


'BLIP  BRONX  ANGEL 
KILLED  BY  TROLLEY 

Comptuion,  82  Years  Old,  Dy- 
ing- ^•ffo spit a]  After  Be- 
ing" Run  Down. 


There  really  isn't  very  much  news  in 
this  story,  as  news  is  defined  in  the 
text  books  nowadays— the  big  cop  up  in 
The  Bronx  told  about  all  the  real  news 
thei  '1    that  two    old 

women  had'  been  knocked  down  by  ft 
trolley  car  and  taken  to  Fordham  Hos- 
pital, where  one  of  them  died.  But  he 
didn't  know  them,  and  he  had  only 
heard  about  the  accident,  so  that  is  all 
they  were  to  him — just,  two  old  women, 
who  wore  queer,  ill  fitting  clothes  and 
fooliBhly  tried  to  cross  the  street  at  the 
height  of  the  traffic  rush. 

Their  names  were  Esther  Sheppard 
and  Rachel  Thorn,  and  for  more  years 
thran  any  one  in  their  neighborhood  can 
remember  they  have  lived  together  in  a 
little  white  house  with  green  shutters  at 
2094  Boston  road.  The  Bronx.  But  no 
one  up  there  ever  knew  them  as  Miss 
Sheppard  and  Miss  Thorn  ;  few  of  their 
neighbors  even  knew  their  names,  in 
fact.  And  yet  everybody  knew  them. 
All  of  the  children  knew  them,  and 
called  them  Miss  Esther  and  Miss 
Rachel,  and  no  one  could  have  made 
the  children  believe  that  Miss  Esther 
was  82  years  old  and  Miss  Rachel  84. 
iThey  couldn't  be  that  old,  because  they 
knew  and  loved  little  boys  and  girls  so 
well,  and  there  never  has  been  a  time 
when  Miss  Rachel  and  Miss  Esther! 
didn't  have  cookies  or  candy  for  the 
children  who  flocked  to  visit  them,  and 
whose  quarrels  they  adjusted  and  whose 
small  hurts  they  kissed  away. 

To  the  grownups  of  the  neighborhood 
Miss     Esther     and     Miss     Rachel     were 
■known  simply  as  "The  Two  Blind  Angels 
of  Fordham,"  (because  Miss  Esther  was 
wholly 'blind  and  Miss  Rachel  could  .see 
only    a    little.       Every    afternoon    Miss 
Rachel  used  to  come  to  the  front  porch 
of  their  little  home,  and  look  up  at  the 
sky  and  then  hold  out  her  hand  to  see 
if  it  was  raining,  because  the  only  way 
she  could  really  tell  whether  it  was  or 
not   was   to    feel    the    raindrops    on   her 
hands.    And  then  she  would  go  back  into 
the  house,   and  in  a  minute  or  two  she 
would    come    out    again,    leading    Miss 
Esther,  and  in  their  hands  each  of  ti 
always    carried    an    old-fashioned    u 
brella,   and   under   their  arms   they  < 
ried   little    packages   of    fruit    and    s 
things    to    eat,    and    there    were    ol 
bundles  in  the  pockets  of  their  old'-f 
ioned  black  dress.     They  always  stor 
a   few   minutes   in   front   of   their   hi 
while  Miss  Rachel   raised  her   umbr< 
for  never  did  they  go  abroad  withoii 
raised  umbrella  to  protect  them  from 
sun  and  the  rain,   and  they  then  wo 
start  across  the  street  with  Miss  Ra< 
leading   Miss  Esther  and  telling  her  to 
be  careful,  because  she  couldn't  see  at 
all  where  she  was  going.  So  every  after- 
noon rain  or  shine,  winter  and  summer, 
the  two  old,  bent  figures  plodded  slowly 
across  and  down  the  street  to  the  Pea- 
body  Home  for  the  Aged  at  Boston  road 


and  180th  street  and  turned  in  at  the 
gate  with  their  bundles  and  their  pack- 
ages. 

They  always  stayed  In  the  home  for 
an  hour,  never  longer  and  never  less. 
Then  they  came  out  again,  and  always 
on  bright,  sunshiny  days  Miss  Rachel 
led  Miss  Esther  across  180th  street  and 
they  went  into  Bronx  Park  and  eat  on 
a  bench  in  the  sun  for  an  hour  while 
Miss  Rachel  told  Miss  Esther  about  the 
green  of  the  grass  and  the  people  who 
i  passed  them.  Every  afternoon  they  did 
>  that,  but  yesterday  afternoon  they 
stayed  a  little  longer  than  usual  in  the 
!  park  and  when  Miss  Rachel  led  Miss 
Esther  to  the  street  the  Tslg  traffic  cop 
who  always  helped  them  across  the 
street  was  gone  and  there  was  nobody 
elso  to  help  them.  So  they  stared  alone, 
and  when  they  reached  the  middle  of 
the  street  they  stepped  directly  in  front 
of  a  street  car  driven  by  Motorman 
James  Graney.  Miss  Rachel  didn't  see 
the  car -until  it  was  almost  upon  them 
and  then  she  tried  to  push  Miss  Esther 
out  of  the  way,  but  she  failed  and  both 
cf  them  fell  under  the  wheels.  Graney 
stopped  the  car  as  quickly  as  he  could 
and  Dr.  Henley  took  Miss  Esther  and 
Miss  Rachel  to  Fordham  Hospital, 
where  it  was  found  both  had  suffered 
compound  fractures  of  the  skull  and  in- 
ternal   injuries. 

An  hour  later  Miss  Rachel  died  on  the 
operating  table  and  It  Is  not  believed 
that  Miss  Esther  will  live  through  the 
night. 


*AJt 


1917. 


A  blind  man   (Italian)   with  a  large 
i  family^TSs  a  fine  garden  on  the  lawn 
of  the  Waltham  Unitarian  Church. 


\\ 
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OBSERVES  100th  BIRTHDAY 


1   ■  .'j  a  M"t'Wx, 


MRS.  JULIEN  ROBERGE. 


Still  hale  and  hearty  although  totally! 
blind,  Mrs.  Julien  Roberge  of  197  Bow-| 
ditch  street,  last  night  observed  the 
100th  anniversary  of  her  birth,  sur-j 
rounded  by  five  generations. 

A  pleasant  evening  was  spent  and 
although  Mrs.  Roberge  did  not  cavort, 
with  the  younger  element  present,  I 
some  of  whom  were  aged  somewhere  J 
between  60  and  80.  she  nevertheless 
enjoyed  herself  to  a  great  extent  and 
bids  fair  to  live  many  years  to  come. 

Mrs.  Roberge  has  been  blind  for 
about  three  ye;;  To  thaTtttrte 

had  walked  about  the  house  and  yard 
and  even  along  the  street  for  a  short 
distance  despite  her  advanced  age.  She! 
even  .now  walks  about  the  house  and 
piazza. 

Mrs.  Roberge  is  a  very  devout 
woman  and  many  times  during  the 
course  of  the  day  she  goes  to  her  room 
for  prayers.     Even  during  the  lulls  in 


her   conversation    with   a  reporter   she 
was  seen  saying  h#r  rosary. 

The  centenarian  is  a  vegetarian  and 
bread  is  her  favorite  food.  In  the 
morning  she  eats  it  toasted  and  at, 
noontime  in  biscuit  form.  At  night  she 
eats  it  in  loaf  form  along  with  potatoes  | 
and  milk.  She  ascribes  her  long  life ! 
to  regularity  of  eating  and  incessant 
hard  work  free  from  worry;. 

Mrs.  Roberge  is  a  native  of  St. 
Nicolas,  Levis,  Canada,  and  was  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Lam- 
bert. Her  antecedents  dated  back  to 
the  period  of  the  beginning  of  French 
mmigration  to  Canada  and  her  fore- 
fathers served  gallantly  against  the 
English  invasion.  She  had  five  sisters 
and  two  brothers,  all  of  whom  are 
dead. 

The  aged  woman  was  married  in 
1837  to  Julien  Roberge  and  was  the 
mother  of  14  children.  Her  husband 
died   34   years  ago   and  she  has  seven 


children  living.     They  are  Mrs.   Ovide 
Rheault,  aged  70,  of  Plussisville,  Can- 
ada;   Mrs.   Isidore  Lotour,  aged  68,   of 
Canada;    Mrs.  John  Brunelle,  aged  66, 
of  Biddeford,  Me.;    Sister  Marie  de  la 
Croix  de  Bos  Pasteur,  aged  59,  of  Can- 
ada;  Mrs.  Marie  Brassard,  of  Plussis- 
ville,   Canada;    and    Mrs.    Camille   Ro- ' 
berge,  aged  55,  of  this  city  with  whom 
Mrs.   Roberge   makes   her  home.     Shei 
has  55  grandchildren,  great  grandchil-j 
oxen  an  *re$£m&&!lB&&MLr*Tl- 


tt.   T.   MORN.    TELECRAril 


•T.   Van 
botHst 


Sunday,  July  1,  1517* 


■Optimistic    Blind     Actor. 

'  Oourtlnnd.    tltcbluiA^jggt  i?   a 
fannrrar   figure    around   TP^^^WrT^Tudios, 
where  he  has  lust  completed  work  in  "The; 
Slacker,"  in  which  ho  appeared  as  himself, 
a     blind    man.       Although    he    has    I 
hope    of    ever    recovering    his    sight,    he    is 
as    optimistic    as    can    be    and    grateful    to; 
the    Actors'     Fund    for    previous    a 
and    to   thp   Metro   managers   and    directors 
who   give   him    every    possible   opportunity. 
To    look    at    him    one    would    never    believe 
he    is    so    afflicted.      Hi*    eyes    seem    per- 
fect,  but   the    nerves   are   apparently    para- 
lyzed,   and    while    he    can    distinguish    he-, 
tween    light    and    darkness    he    can    recog- 
nize no  one.     He  enlisted  in   the  Spanish- 
American   War,   but  was  stricken  with   y   l-< 
low   fever   before   he  could    serve  and 
illness,   with   a    heavy    Mow    received   from 
thugs    who    assaulted    and    robbed    him    in 
Chicago   about   two   years   ago,    brought   on 
trouble. 


Boston.,    "rV\juSS>.,   ^dtY^^U-r  ^V  • 


DIVERS  GOOD  CAUSES 

For   a   Young  Blind   JIan 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

In  a  small  country  village  lives  a  poor 
young  man,  blind  from  birth.  For  many 
months  he  has  been  painfully  getting  to- 
gether, penny  by  penny,  a  small  fund  to 
buy  the  necessary  machinery  which  would 
enable  him  to  make  brooms,  contributing 
thus  toward  his  support.  He  has  learned 
to  make  them,  having  been  taught  by  an- 
other blind  man,  who,  through  the  gener- 
osity of  the  Transcript  readers  of  a  few 
years  ago,  came  to  Boston  and  learned  his 
trade.  With  the  sweet  helpfulness  of  the 
blind  toward  each  other,  he  has  passed  on 
this  knowledge  to  the  younger  man. 

Lately,  owing  to  the  very  high  cost  of 
everything,  the  poor  lad  has  not  been  able 
to  save,  and  has  lost  heart.  "It's  awful 
hard  to  keep  up  your  hope  and  courage, 
when  you're  in  the  dark,"   he  said. 

The  boy  has  made  a  good  right— it  seems 
hard  that  with  the  end  almost  in  sight  't 
should  be  a  losing  one,  and  it  will  not  bp, 
if  a  little  outside  help  is  given  at  this  criti- 
cal time. 

Any  contributions  for  this  purpose  T  wlil 
gratefully  acknowledge  in  the  Transcript. 
Mrs.    Thomas    Aspinwall 

o4    Stearns    Road.    Erookline,    July    7. 
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Sunday,  July  8,  iS'7. 


A    Heavy    Burden   for  u    Boy. 

Under-sjzed  and  frith  a  solemnity  beyond 
hlB  yeajaCjMtilv  F.,  »red  13,  l«  the  backbone 
•f  hlsffaj^lly.  Ix>UlS'S  fether  is  Wind  «Ki 
his .jlfWner  suffers  with  attacks  of  epilepsy- 
On*  sister  Is  married  and  has  trouWoa  of  her 
own  with  a  shiftless  husband,  Use  other  sis- 
ter Is  al«*^*MMR^C8ui3  acts  as  her  fulde  and 
roes  with  her  every  day  to  th*  New  Ysrk 
Association  for  ths  Blind,  wtoer*  the  girl  1* 
learning  a  trade.  This  association  pay* 
Louis  for  actint  as  g-ulde,  but  bis  earnings 
axe  naturally  not  sufficient  to  provide  for 
the  whole  family.  Mrs.  F.  does  all  ahe  can 
as  Janltress,  but  ■being;  often  ill  her  work  is 
often  neglected,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
kind-heartedness  of  the  landlord  even  this 
m«ms  of  earnin*  their  rent  would  not  be 
possible,  t-ouls  helps  his  mother,  dees  most 
of  the  houoework,  and  is  truly  the  backbone 
of  tue  tartly.  The  Chanty  Orranizatlon  s»- 
ciety  has  been  helping  the  family  for  many 
months,  and  Is  anxious  to  raise  a  special 
fund  to  make  the  burden  lees  heavy  for  tft* 
boy— $256  is  needed.  Gifts  should  be  sent  to 
the  Charity  Organization  Soclaty,  106  East 
Twenty-second  Street,  and  will  \*  prompt!/ 
ackaowledfed. 


Tuesday,  July  17,  1917.  Jf 
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Desire  to  Be  a  Hurler 

With  all  the  examples  of  nerve  in 
perseverance  in  baseball  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  more  striking  example 
than  that  of  William  Forsythe,  19, 
Freemont.  O..  boy.  who  is  trying  to 
make  a  pitcher  of  himself. 

Half  blind,  Forsythe  hurt  his  right 
eye  when  a  child,  and,  handicapped 
with  a  crippled  hand,  the  youth  is  one 
of  the  best  amateur  pitchers  in 
northern  Ohio  and  hopes  to  break 
into    professional    ball    next    year. 

Forsythe  lost  his  thumb  several 
years  ago,  but  by  practice  learned  to 
get  a  firm  grip  on  the  ball.  He  has 
an  assortment  of  curves  and  a  good 
change   of  pace. 

Recently  he  fanned  35  men  in  two 
games,  holding  his  opponents  to  .three 
hits  in  the  first  contest,  which  is 
pretty  good  evidence  of  his  control. 


jBosto>y,  tA a, .>,,.,  ~T'f-a.*>$ij~r\,)pKr. 
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A  Dependent  Aged   Couple 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

An  old  man  over  seventy,  who  is  blind  and 
deaf,  fell  a  few  weeks  ago  and  seriously 
Injured  himself.  His  wife  is  dying  with  a 
cancer.  They  are  dependent  upon  a  daugh- 
ter, who  is  a  hair  dresser  and  manicure, 
out  who  is  unable  to  earn  much  now.  It 
help  could  be  given  during  this  time  of 
trial  the  daughter  could  do  her  work  and 
get  help  to  care  for  the  old  people. 

Any  contributions  received  will  be  grate- 
fully acknowledged  through  the  Transcript. 

Miis.  H.  G.  Davis 

30  Longwood  avenue,   Brookline. 


BLIND  BANKRUPT 
LAYS  BLAME  ON  WAR 


Johfo^E.    Swenson    Can't    Get 
**  P^Cane  to  FiM  Orders. 

John  E.  Swenson,  a  blind  cane 
worker,  of  98  Willoughby  street,  went 
bankrupt  today.  The  great  war  drove 
the  afflicted  artisan  into  failure. 
Schedules  filed  In  the  United  States. 
District  Court  show  he  owes  $6,943" 
and  has  assets  of  only  $2,594.  It  was 
a  voluntary  action. 
•  Swenson  in  his  youth  lost  his  sight 
through  illness.  Not  discouraged  by 
his  ill  luck,  he  learned  basketry  and 
caning.  He,  became  so"'SF9PPWfchat 
customers  flocked  to  his  residence  at 
406  Willotuhby  street,  and  he  wan 
soon  able  to  open  an  office  at  9  8  Wil- 
loughby stc^eet.  He  specialized  on 
cane  proteotors  to  place  about  steam 
radiators. 

A  year  ago,  when  the  British  block- 
ade tightened,  Swenson  began  to  feel 
the  effects  of  the  great  war.  His  cane 
was  imported  from  Singapore.  Under 
the  ruling  of  the  Allied  Shipping- 
Council  the  ships  that  carried  thfc 
cane  were  compelled  to  pass  through 
British  hands.  Taking  advantage  of 
this  situation,  a  cane  trust,  alleged  by 
the  blind  bankrupt  to  be  in  existence, 
secured  a  monopoly  on  all  cane  com- 
ing into  this  country.  Swenson  hoped 
the  war  would  end  before  his  finan- 
cial ruin,  but  his  debts  piled  up  so 
fast  that  yesterday  he  was  forced  to, 
give  up.  Most  of  his  liabilities  are 
petty  accounts.  Albert  Mellen  of  363 
Atlantic  avenue,  his  biggest  creditor, 
holds  a  promissory  note  for  $2,000. 

On  his  desk  in  the  Willoughby 
street  office  are  piled  hundreds  of 
orders  the  blind  manufacturer  could 
not  All. 

SPRUNG    I 


61  YEARS  OLD. 
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Former     Overseer     of  «iPc 
Many   Callers. 

Cheerful  and  smiluS^,  Capt.  Charles 
C.  Smith,  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor, 
greeted  a  large  number  of  callers  who 
went  to  his  home  yesterday  to  congrat- 
ulate him  on  his  91st  birthday.  Cant. 
Smith,  though  blind,  ..was  in  a  happy 
frame  of  mind  uuliMf pressed  his  ap- 
preciation for  the  attentions  showered 
upon  him.  His  morning  mail  brought 
postcards   and    letters   of   greeting 

One  of  the  early  visitors  was  Mayor 
Stacy,  who  has  known  the  captain 
for  many  years.  Capt.  Smith  and  the 
Mayor's  father  were  very  friendly 
years    ago    when    both    were    in    their 

of1^  3E  vP  "^  d°ins  in  the  **£" 
Smi?h  w^  F°r  m°re  than  36  ^ears  Mr. 
vMi-Ar*  *  u  overseer  °*  the  poor  and 
oil  ee^loWhen  U)e  Mayor  c^<  the- 
abou  ft  h!1  man  uanted  t0  kn°^  a" 
in    CUy    Hmiin  ™W  °°CUPy  °fflceS 


•4/WFicert  was  frven  at  the  Green- 
ock inn  last  evening  for  the  benefit 
of  destitute  blind  children,  and  was 
well  patronized" 


8CS5TON    MASS.    F03T 


Thursday,    August   2     1.v  '  . 


COURTESIES  TO   BLIND.NON- 
RESIDENTS 

The  ££&M0rday  I  received  a  little 
pamphlet  entitled  "New  Hampshire 
Public  Acts  and  Joint  Resolutions  of 
the  Legislature  of  1817." 

While  poring  through  this  important 
document  I  came  suddenly  upon  that 
portion  of  it  which  regulates  hunting 
and  fishing  in  the  Granite  State.  It  ap- 
pears that  non-residents  are  not  per- 
mitted to  fish  in  New  Hampshire^  wat- 
ers unless  they  have  first  secured  a 
license,  the  price  of  which  is  $1,  (except 
as   hereinafter  provided). 

A  citizen  of  Massachusetts  (or  of  any 
other  state  for  that  matter)  after  he 
has  planked  down  one  bone  and  is 
armed  with  a  license  may  then  fish 
from  early  morning  until  late  at  night— 
he  may  fish  until  he  is  wet,  hungry 
and  In  the  last  throes  of  exhaustion- 
he  may  fish  for  a  week  or  a  month 
without  getting  a  bite  and  no  one  will 
say    him    nay. 

There  is  one  exception,  however,  to 
non-residents  paying  $1  for  a  fishing 
license.     Here   it   is: 

"All  blind  persons,  residents  or  non- 
residents, shall  he  allowed  to  catch,  kill, 
take  and  transport  fresh-water  fish 
within   the  state  without  a  license." 

Has  not  t*e  New  Hampshire  Legis- 
lature been  a  trifle  careless  in  thus 
throwing  open  its  fishing  waters  to 
blind  persons?  Is  the  N.  H.  L.  not 
afraid  that  fish  in  N.  H.  will  soon  be- 
come extinct  if  blind  persons  are  per- 
mitted to  "catch,  kill,  take  and  trans- 
port fresh-water  fish  with  the  state 
without  a  license?" 

If,  as  often  happens,  an  angler  with 
two  eagle-eyes  can  fish  patiently  all  day 
without  getting  a  bite,  what  chance,  I 
ask,  has  a  poor  New  Hamshire  fresh- 
water fish  escaping  from  a  blind   man? 

It  would  be  interesting  at  the  close 
of  the  fishing  season  to  ascertain  just 
,how  many  tons  of  New  Hampshire 
fresh-water  fish  have  been  caught, 
killed,  taken  or  transported  by  blind 
men. 

Of  course,  it's  none  of  my  business 
what  laws  and  enactments  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  sees  fit  to  pass.  The 
Granite  State  solons  doubtless  wish  to 
be  courteous  to  non-resident  fishermen 
if  such  a  generosity  is  laudable,  but 
if  blind  persons  are  permitted  to  fish 
in  New  Hampshire  waters  without 
licenses  how  long  will  it  be  until  the 
fish  of  New  Hamshire  will  be  no  mcjre? 
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OUR  SOLDIERS'  MOTHERS 

In  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  blind  mothei 


lind  motnei^o 
foae-rnTTcity  ( 


sister  until  the  end  came.  Mr.  Lewis 
is  survived  by  three  sisters,  Mrs.  B.  L. 
Post  of  California.  Miss  Ella  Lewis  ol 
Ansonia,  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Baldwin  of 
*  Seymour. 

It  was  remarkable  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Lewis  was  able  to  get  abour 
from  place  to  place,  blind  as  he  was. 
Perhaps  if  it  were  not  for  his  old 
faithful  horse,  which  he  had  had  for 
years,  it  might  not  have  been  so.  easy 
for  him  to  travel.  This  horse  appar- 
ently knew  that  its  owner  was  blind, 
for  it  just  seemed  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  carrying  Mr.  Lewis  to 
Seymour  and  home  again  safely. 
Did  All  His  Own  Shopping. 

Until  Mr.  Lewis  became  ill,  he  at- 
tended to  all  of  his  marketing,  etc., 
making  frequent  trips  to  Seymour 
where  he  was  seen  time  and  again 
feeling  his  way  along  the  streets  with 
his  walking  stick.  After  reachirg 
this  town,  he  would  hitch  his  horse 
in  one  certain  place  and  walk  from 
store  to  store  until  he  had  nrade  all 
of  his  purchases,  and  then"  return 
back  Jio  Woodbridge.  Everybody 
knew  him  and  seemed  to  understand 
in  service  many  who  have  left  dear  ones  behind  who    just  what  he  aVways  wantedj  but  his 

must  be  cared  for.  faithful   horse  seemed  to   know,    him 

America   cannot    afford   to    be   other   than   justly    best   of   all.      The   memory    of   "blind 
generous  with  the  mothers  and  wives  and  children  of    A11  in  the  mind's 

soldiers.  No  soldier  ought  to  have  to  face  death  in 
France  knowing  dear  ones  are  in  poverty  at  home. 
That  is  not  what  i'ois  great  democracy  wants. 

Let  us  hop©  the.  case  of  this  bund  mother  in  Co- 
lumbus will  arouse  the  nation  to  making  proper  ar- 
rangements for  such  cases.  Blind  mothers  of  soldiers 
should  be  kept  from  bec&tais  by  abolishing  Ibe  need 

for   hkp?itiP'  „  in  r  i «r n 


of  a  soldier 
with  Pershing  was  brought  befcuw  'HPT'city  council  for 
begging  in  defiance  of  a  newly  adopted  ordinance. 

Blind  mothers  or  dependent  mothers  of  soldiers 
should  not  be  permitted  to  beg.  The  authorities 
should  see  that  all  such  practices  are  stopped  at  once. 

Blind  mothers,  or  dependent  mothers,  of  soldiers 
should  be  well  cared  for  by  the  community  so  they 
will  not  need  to  beg. 

This  is  a  problem  America  must  face  at  once. 
So  far  no  adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  those 
the  soldiers  leave  behind. 

Of  course  ia  the  new  national  army  there  will  he 
few  taken  who  have  dependents,  but  thei'3  now  are 
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'BLIND  ALBERT'  OF 
SEYMOUR  IS  DEAD 


— 


Famour  Rebuff  Passes  On  At 
"3  the  Age  of  72 


Seymour,     Aug. 


-Albert  J.  Lewis, 


perhaps  better  known  to  "many  of  the 
townspeople  as  "blind  Albert,''  died 
Sunday  at  the  home  of  his  sister'  Miss 
Ella  Lewis,  40  Franklin  street,  .  An- 
sonia, following  an  illness  of  only  a 
few  weeks.     He  was  7  2  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Lewis  spent  practically  all  of. 
his  life  at  his  old  home  in  AVood- 
bridge  where  he  was  very  well  known,' 
as  well  as  in  Seymour.  He  was  the 
son  of  Preston  and  Fannie  (Carring- 
ton)  Lewis.  When  Mr.  Lewis  was  only 
seven  or  eight  years  of  age  he  suffered 
an  attack  of  scarlet  fever  which 
eventually  resulted  in  total  blindness. 
Since  the  death  of  his  parents  he  con- 
tinued to  live  in  the  old  family  resi- 
dence not  far  from  the  Seymour  and 
Woodbridge  town  line,  alone,  and  went 
to  Ansonia  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
where  he  remained  at  the  home  of  his, 


local  people  for  some  time  to  comt. 
One  thing  which  is  worthy  of  met  - 
tion  is  the  fact  that  with  his  frequent 
trips  to  Seymour  and  "  the  larg". 
amount  of  travel  over  that  particular 
road.  Mr.  Lewis  had  never  met  with 
accident.  The  fact  that  he  was  total- 
ly blind  would  be  ample  excuse  for, 
a   collision   with   an   automobile. 

About  three  months  ago  when  Mr. 
Lewis  felt  that  he  would  no  longer  be 
aMe  to  drive  back  and  forth  with  his 
team,  as  he  could  feel  his  health  fail- 
ing rapidly,  and  rather  than  allow 
any  one  else  to  own  his  faithful  old 
horse,  he  killed  it  himself.  He  stated 
to  several  of  his  friends  in  Seymour 
that  he  could  never  sell  that  horse  af- 
ter serving  him  so  faithfully  all  these 
rs.  When  he  realized  that  his  own 
days  of  usefulness  were  about  at  an 
end,  he  decided  one  day  to  put  the 
horse  out  of  the  way  lest  it  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  others  after  his 
th.  From  that  time  on,  when  he 
Had  occasion  to  come  to  Seymour,  he 
lrlied  one  of  his  neighbors  to  bring 
him  over. 

Preferred    Own    Company. 

When  his  horse  was  alive,  he  at- 
tended to  the  hitching  and  unhitch- 
ing of  it  all  alone.  Only  a  person 
vyho  is  blind,  or  has  been  deprived  of 
his  eyesight  for  any  length  of  time 
can  realizo^the  handicap  under  which 
one  is  working  When  they  are  totally 
blind,  and  have  been  for  years.  Of 
course  'Blind  Albert"  got  used  to  his 
condition  years  ago  and  adapted  him- 
self to  circumstances.  Being  of  an 
independent  nature  he  seemed  to  pre- 
fer living  alone,  which  he  did  until 
owing  ro  lack  of  facilities,  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  the  home  of  his  sis- 
ter for  proper  care  during  his  last 
illness. 

"Blind  Albert"  was  greeted  by  t. 
great  many  people  as  he  felt  his  way 
along  the  Seymour  streets,  and  he 
seemed  to  know  everyone.  g 
though  he  had  never  neen  their  faces. 
He  could  tell  by  the  sound  of  the 
different  voices  just  who  was  address- 
ing him  each  time.  His  life  was  aj 
remarkable  one.  yet  one  which  p<?r- 
haps  would  have  been  lived  entirely 
differently  had  he  been  blessed  with 
his  eyesight  a?  most  of  us  are. 

The  remains  will  be  brought  to  Sey- 
mour and    the   funeral   held   from  ths 


funeral    parlors    of    the    W.    L.    Ward 

company  on  Wednesday  afternoon  a* 
2:30  o'clock,  with  interment  in  the 
West    cemetery,   Wnnri  bridge,  .     - 
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Thursday,   .Hri:s-    35   1917. 

A    BLIND    MUSICIAN. 

E^w  of  the  .patrons  of  the  Grand 
theVttejfwho  heard  Edward  I.  Boyle, 
thejblfrid  musician  and  composer^Tt 
the  theatre  last  week  remember  his 
name  in  connection  with  the  news- 
paper reports  of  the  burning  of  Pleas- 
ant theatre  in  Worcester,  Mass.,' 
about  four  years  ago.  At  the  time 
of  the  fire  he  was  singing  in  that 
theatre.  In  an  .effort  to  quiet  the 
people  and  to  prevent  panic  he  re- 
mained on  the  stage  singing  until' 
the  last  person  had  left  the  thea- 
tre, thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
ringing  down  the  curtain  and  in- 
creasing  the    confusion. 

Mr.   Boyle  is  i"*"""  Mini* "1   has 

been  so  since  he  was  three  days  old. 
Through  untiring  efforts  he  has  be- 
come an  accomplished  musician.  He 
has  a  well  trained  voice  and  eajrns 
his  living  traveling  about  the  coun- 
try with  his  musical  entertainment. 
He  travels  alone,  having  only  a  cane 
to  help  him  about.  •  After  once  be- 
ing shown  over  a  certain  territory  he 
is  able  to  find  his  way  about  un- 
aided. While  in  Keene,  N.  H.,  he 
sang   at   the   band   concert   there. 


vTOSOEST  :     -l- 


BLIND  EVANGELIST  V\0kl 
-~     TARE  PART  INMjROSft/ 

Rev.  A.  J.  Freeman,  the  Wlmd  evanl 
1st.  who  conducted  a  revival  campaign 
in  Karlem-street  Swedish  Baptist  church, 
last  spring,  has  notified  the  committee  for 
the  ladies  aid  society  concert,  Harlem- 
street  Swedish  Baptist  church,  Thursday 
night,  that  he  expects  to  be  there. 

Rev.  Mr.  Freeman  is  recognised  as  one 
of  the  best  speakers  in  the  Swedish  Bap- 
tist church  in  the  United  States.  He  pos- 
sesses a  baritone  voice  of  fine  qualtty 
and  is  an  accomplished  musician.  Many 
of  his  songs  and  accompaniments  are  his 
own  compositions.  He  will  take  the  prin- 
cipal part  on  the  program. 

Mrs  Joseph  N.  Fagerstrom  will  play 
the  organ  prelude,  and  the  choir  will  sing 
"I  thank  Thee,  Lord,"  Skog.  The  devo- 
tional drill  will  be  charge  of  Robert  Nel- 
son. Mrs.  Gustaf  Holm,  president,  will 
give  an  address  of  welcome. 

A  piano  duet  will  be  played  by  Helen 
ana  David  E.  Lofstrom,  and  Nellie  John- 
son will  play  a  violin  selection.  Mrs.  Os- 
car Holm,  soprano,  and  Florence  R.  Back- 
lin.  alto,  will  sing,  and  a  vocal  trio, 
"Hear  our  prayer,"  Abbot,  will  be  given 
by  Hilda  Ockerberg,  Esther  E.  WivaKg 
and  Walter  D.  Ackerman.  The  choir  'frill 
sing    "How   beautiful,"    Skoog. 

The  church  will  be  decorated  with  flow- 
ers and  greenery.  The  program  commit- 
tee includes  Mrs.  Henning  B.  Lofstrom, 
Mrs.  Gustaf  Skog  and  Mrs.  Joseph  N.  Fa- 
gerstrom. 
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PROSPERS  AT 
E 


Robinson  Pierce,  Formerly  a 
Teacher,  Finds  Pleasure  and 
Profit  in  Dairying,  to  Which 
He  Has  Added  the  Raising  of 
Hogs,  with  a  Novel  Cafeteria 
Attachment. 


One  of  the  well-  known  farmers  of 
South  Easton  Is  totally  blind.  Yet  he  is 
active  and  successful,  carrying  on  a 
good-sized  dairy  business,  besides  rais- 
ing hogs.  This  farmer's  name  is  Rob- 
inson Pierce.  Before  he  lost  his  sight 
he  was  a  teacher,  but  now  he  is  much 
interested  in  everything  which  pertain 
to  agriculture^  He  has  tried  poultry 
raising  on  a  large  scale,  but  found  it 
difficult  to  succeed  with  poultry  when 
hired  help  had  to  be  depended  upon. 
The  dairy  business  is  found  more  satis- 
factory, and  Mr.  Pierce  is  milking  about 
16  cows,  the  milk  being  sold  in  Brock- 
ton. Everything  about  the  plant  is  kept 
clean  and  neat,  and  the  owner  is  in  di- 
rect charge  of  all  the  details^ 

Mr.  Pierce  believes  that  he  is  going 
to  find  considerable  profit  in  hogs,  es- 
pecially as  he  can  give  them  a  lot  of 
rough  land  for  pasture.  One  field  has 
already  been  fenced  in  for  the  porkers, 
which  are  fed  from  a  cafeteria  designed 
by  the  blind  farmer  and  built  according 
to  his  instructions.  Indeed,  not  a  little 
of  the  work  was  done  with  his  own 
hands.  The  contrivance  looks  much 
like  a  miniature  piano  box,  except  that 
there  are  two  open  troughs  on  one  side 
at  the  bottom  of  the  box.  Above  these 
troughs  sloping  boards  are  arranged, 
allowing  only  a  limited  amount  of  grain 
to  drop  down  at  a  time.  As  the  hogs 
feed,  more  provender  keeps  dropping 
In  front  of  them,  this  encouraging  them 
to  continue  eating.  And  of  course  the 
more  a  hog  eats  the  fatter  it  grows. 

The  value  of  this  porcine  cafeteria, 
from  Mr.  Pierce's  point  of  view,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  needs  to  be  filled  only 
once  a  week.  It  is  filled  from  the  top, 
and  projecting  eaves,  together  with 
the  fact  that  the  top  is  covered  with 
waterproof  paper,  keeps  the  contents 
dry.  Mr.  Pierce  has  invented  a  smaller 
feeder  fop  little  pigs  and  declares  thai 
it  is  equally  satisfactory. 


Washington  A.  Coles,  ablhy^jwwrt 
i  well  known  over  MassStCfflTsetts  as  an 
entertainer,  who  lives  at  No.  3  Savin 
street,  Roxbury,  is  a  shining  example 
of  patriotism  which  should  shame  all 
would-be  draft  dodgers.  Though 
totally  blind  for  the  past  twenty-five 
y$  its,  he  wants  to  go  to  France.  He 
cannot  shoulder  a  gun,  but  he  wants 
to  go  to  the  trenches  nevertheless, 
and  he  thinks  he  can  effectively  do 
his  bit  by  cheering  the  boys  when 
moments  of  discouragement  and 
homesickness  come  upon  them,  and 
when  they  are  wounded  and  need 
comforting. 

"I  fully  realize,"  he  said  yesterday, 
"that  now  is  the  time  when  all  men 
should  perform  the  full  measure  of 
their  duty  to  the  best  of  their  abil- 
ity, and  being  desirous  of  doing  my 
part  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  my 
country,  I  wish  to  tender  my  services 
to  the  goverjfcfrnent.  Of  course  my 
affliction  renders  me  unfit  and  use- 
less as  a  soldier,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  the  line  in  which  my  nature 
and  my  training  lie,  I  can  be  of  real 
help. 

"The  pick  of  the  young  men  of 
our  nation  will  soon  leave  their 
homes,  and  after  due  training,  will 
be  sent  abroad  to  defend  the  honor 
of  our  flag,  and  I  want  to  go  with 
them.  I  want  to  be  with  them  in 
their  hours  of  rest,  w  hen  their  minds 
and  bodies  need  recreation,  and  I 
want  to  furnish  them  such  recreation, 
and  I  know  I  can  cause  them  to  for- 
get, for  the  time  being,  at  least,  the 
hardships  and  dangers  which  sur- 
round   them. 

I  want  to  sit  by  the  side  of  the 
wounded  soldier,  as  he  lies  helpless 
and  suffering  upon  the  hospital  cot, 
and  I  want  to  talk  to  him  and  tel) 
him  droll  stories,  and  perhaps  I  car 
bring  a  smile  to  the  suffering  fac< 
and  cause  the  pain   to  be   forgotten. 

1      fcr.  Y.  EVE.  MAIL 


(Wednesday,  August  29, 


BLIND  RED  CROSS  KNITTERS 


.women  are   determined   not   ta 
be  Atdbne  by  their  patriotic  America^ 
sistels^lA  group  of  ten  in  Minneapoli| 
ha»n«irfainched  the  movement  to  orgar 
ize    Red    Cross    units    among    sightles 
women  throughout  the  country      Whel 
it    comes    to    knitting    socks    or    sewinl 
shirts,    they    are   willing    to    have    theil 
work  compared  with  that  of  any  othei 
Red  Cross  branch. 


A  BLIND  MAN'S  WORK 

HIS        QUIET       HEEOISM 


BUT    TASK    NOT    COMPLETED 


To     Aid     Wonderful   A.    S.   Robin- 
son Jo  Finish.  Work  on 
"Faith  Home" 


[Written  by  George  S.  Payne  for  The 
Sunday   Republican.] 

A  blind  maUm  ff  exceptional  abilit3', 
born  with  excellent  eyesight  is  A..  S. 
Robinson  of  106  Greene  street,  this 
city.  He  enjoyed  for  30  odd  years 
all  of  his  powers  enabling  him  to  pur- 
sue the  life  of  a  literary  man,  con- 
ducting »the  affairs  of  an  able  news- 
paper, political  in  character,  in  the 
town  of  Grand  Gorge,  among  the 
gorgeous  Catskills,  N.  Y.     "It  was  an 

independent  republican  newspaper, 
giving  Mr  Robinson  excellent  scope 
for  his  literary  genius.  Early  in  life 
he  became '  deeply  interested  in  re- 
ligious matters  and  his  knowledge  of 


A.  S.  ROBINSON 


Springfield's   Grand   Old  Blind  Man 

Bible  history  is  almost  amazing.  He 
is  recognized  among  learned  men  as 
being  equal,  if  not  superior  to  our 
most  eminent  thinkers.  The  terrible 
misfortune  which  came  to  him  cast 
such  a  cloud  over  his  life  was  a  re- 
fining process  which  has  tended  to 
make  his  life  more  of  value  among 
those  whom  "God  has  allowed  all  of 
their  faculties.  So  to-day,  one  is  in- 
tensely interested  to  meet  this  man  of 
unusual  ability,  energetic,  alert,  full 
of  ideas,  appreciative,  optimistic, 
clean  in  thought  and  deed.  Never 
seeming  to  be  aware  of  his  misfor- 
tune, willing  to  do  anything  at  hand. 


y 


self  reliant  and  above  all,  with  the 
sincere  thought  that  he  is  one  of 
God's  children  to  work  until  called 
hence. 

Toward  making  the  world  in  which 
he  lives  better  by  his  living  in  it,  aft- 
er coming  to  Springfield  Mr  Robinson 
became  affiliated  with  a  religious  work 
called  the  Faith  home,  and  for  3S 
years  this  home  has  been  his  home, 
a  home  open  to  those  of  ar--  faith 
who  needed  shelter  and  comfort.  Two 
good  women,  Mrs  Rosa  Risser  and  Mrs 
Orpha  Warriner,  have  been  associated 
with  him  in  the  conduct  of  this  haven 
of  rest  during  these  many  years. 

Two  Fine  Women 

Mrs  Risser,  after  years  of  faithful 
service,  was  billed  hence  years  ago, 
while  Orpha,  unable  longer  to  admin- 
ister comfort  and  sunshine  to  those 
about  her.  is  now  gently  resting  in  a 
pleasant  home  on  the  Hill,  with  lov- 
ing hearts  to  see  that  everything  pos- 
sible is  done  for  her  comfort.  She  is 
nearly  87  years  old.  Many  will  re- 
member her  sunny  face,  which  was 
presented  to  our  readers  in  the  pictori- 
al page  of  The  Republican  a  few 
months  ago. 

Mr  Robinson  has  for  these  3rears 
done  his  best  to  maintain  the 
home,  going  about  the  city  with  bas- 
ktt  over  his  arm  selling  butter  and 
eggs,  as  no  income  of  a  stated  char- 
acter has  been  forthcoming,  though 
friends  have  been  kind  and  helpful  and 
these  good  people  have  considered 
these  gifts  answers  to  prayers. 
"Faith   Home"   the  Inspiration 

Even  with  the  assistance  thus  atv- 
en  the  strictest  economy  has  been 
necessary  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
Nothing  but  sunshine  and  submission 
to  God's  will  greeted  the  visitor  whose 
path  led  them  to  this  home,  no  word-? 
of  bitterness  were  thought  or  spoken 
and  it  was  always  an  uplift,  an  in- 
spiration to  visit  "Faith  Home."  Mr 
Robinson,  even  though  stone  blind, 
has  been  able  to  do  many  things 
worth  while.  Feeling  the  need  o' 
increasing  his  income,  he  had  the 
vision  of  a  little  store  next  to  the 
home,  so  he  planned  a  cozy  place,  with 
shelves  and  drawers  built  as  neatly 
as  any  carpenter  with  good  eyes 
could  do. 

A  counter  the  right  size.  The  walls 
are  sheathed  as  neatly,  the  nails  as 
cleverly  put  o  as  could  be  done.  Th^ 
large  refrigerator  to  hold  butter,  egc-.s 
and  meat,  is  a  marvel  of  neatness  by 
this  clever  man. 

Wonderful  Pluck 

Upon  its  completion  the  store  was 
"stocked  up"  and  the  blind  storekeep- 
er sold  goods,  absolutely  16  ounces  to 
the  pound,  full  weight,  the  right 
change  back  to  the  customer,  and  you 
felt  that  this  kindly  personage  was 
deserving  of  your  trade.  To  look  at 
the  work  of  this  gentleman  advanced 
in  years,  being  bereft  of  the  sweetest 
gift  that  God  bestows  upon  his  chil- 
dren, one  marvels  at  his  wonderful 
pluck,  his  undaunted  courage,  the 
uniform  sunshine  which  pervades  his 
being,  even  though  losses  have  come 
to  him  and  unscrdupulous  persons 
have  cheated  him  out  of  his  own  aid 
tricksters  .  have  taken  advantage  of 
his  infirmity  to  misrepresent  certain 
things  to  him.  He  goes  straight  on, 
day  by  day,  still  trying  to  do  his  duty 
and  being  able  to  look  any  man  in  the 
eye,  so  to  speak,  without  flinching. 
Store  Put  Out  of  Business 

The  little  store  has  been  closed  for 
some  time  now.  as  the  larger  stores, 
with  frequent  deliveries,  have  made 
it  hard  for  this  man  to  maintain  his 
stock  in  trade.  Mr  Robinson  has  built 
several  hencoops,  keeping  several 
hens,  selling  the  eggs  at  the  market 
price,  and  would  like  nothing  bettsr 
than  to  stock  up  the  little  store  again 
and  do  his  best  to  make  good. 

Now  a  glance  into  his  future.  Or- 
pha's  work  is-  done  and  well  done, 
too.  The  little,  round  lady,  brimful 
of  cheer  and  kindness  to  many  people, 
will  be  remembered  by  many.  Broth- 
er Robinson,  as  he  is  familiarly 
known,  must  live  his  allotted  time; 
it  is  his  desire  to  put  the  little  home 


at  100  Greene  street  in  order  and 
that  a  small  income  shall  be  his  m 
rent  from  this  piece  of  property, 
which  he  is  trying  so  hard  to  im- 
prove. 

To  Finish  His  Life  Work 

The  shingling  is  finished  and  paid 
for.  The  look  of  appreciation  which 
came  over  his  face  when  this  was  ac- 
complished, accented  by  his  hearty 
thanks,  well  repaid  those  who  had 
made  it  possible.  Now.  the  old,  out- 
of-date  plumbing  is  supplanted  by 
new  and  sanitary.  The  money  com- 
ing in  by  friends  exceeded  the  de- 
mand for  shingling. 

So  it  was  best  to  help  this  msa  to 
further  put  his  property  into  con- 
dition. After  these  long  years  of 
patient  toil  and  waiting,  isn't  it  ia 
pleasure  to  not  only  take  this  dear 
elderly  man  by  the  hand,  but  to  try 
and  make  his  life  comfortable,  and 
let  him  feel  that  we  are  all  of  one 
big  family  and  the  same  spirit  which 
prompts  the  help  to  our  suffering 
brothers  abroad  is  in  our  midst  in 
America.  The  great  world,  with  the 
ever-increasing  cry  for  democracy, 
can  be  made  a  heaven  for  us  all.  when 
we.  each  one,  really  think  of  the 
other  fellow  and  forthwith  .  go 
straight  to  him  and  li^  ,l#ti«^ 
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Rev.  Theophilus  Beusen,  of  La- 
tonia.  Ky..  the  only  blind  priest  in 
the  United  States,  has  be«nr*,"%ught 
by  newspaper  reporters  who  found  him 
an  interesting  character,  keenly  alive 
to  passing  events  and  possessed  of  a 
saving  sense  of  humor  that  enables 
him  to  make  light  of  his  affliction. 

The  remarkable  priest  was  ordained 
eighteen  years  ago,  and  two  years 
later  he  lost  his  sight.  For  ten  years 
he  has  been  assistant  pastor  at  Holy 
Cross  church,  Latonia;  for  sixteen 
years  Father  Beusen  has  been  blind 
but  his  affliction  has  not  "in  the  least 
interfered  with  his  duties  and  he  daily 
carries  the  message  of  uplift  and 
hope  to  many  in  his  flock. 

Blindness  has  not  deterred  this  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord  from  forging  to  the 
front.  A  linguist  when  his  affliction 
came  upon  him,  he  has  since  mastered 
German  and  now  speaks  it  fluently, 
besides  having;  a  fluent  speaking 
knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek.  French. 
English,  Dutch  and  Flemish  and  a 
passable  knowledge  of  Italian,  Polish 
and  Spanish. 
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Blind  Entertainer  fitaniinj 
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.   Boyle,   Wh^ki!., 
to  Appear  at  GrandNAcnter  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday. 

A  special  attraction  for  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  at  The  Grand  theatei 
will  he  Edward  I.  Boyle,  blind  enter- 
tainer and  composer,  introducing 
his  latest  song  composition,  entitled, 
"There's  Come  a  Day,"  together  with 
whistling  solos,  and  a  variety  of 
musical  imitations.  Mr.  Boyle  may 
be  remembered  as  the  hero  of  the 
Pleasant  theater  fire  which  occurred 
at  Worcester,  Mass.,  March  8,  1012, 


singing  upon  the  stage  while  700  pa- 
trons depai:ted  in  safety  from  the 
burning  building. 

Chaplin  Picture  Coming. 

The  inimitable  Chaplin  h  shown 
coming  to  America  in  the  steerage 
of  a  vessel  bound  for  the  "promised 
land"  aind  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of 
immigrants  that  put  to  shame  any 
similar  collection  ever  assembled  at 
Ellis  Island  an  the  photoplay,  "The 
Immigrant,"  which  wiM  be  seen  at 
The  Grand  theater  Wednesday  and 
Thursday.  Just  to  look  at  them  is 
to  laugh.  Later  on  the  action  shifts 
ashore  and  Chaplin  creates  a  perfect 
gale  of  merriment  by  his  "business" 
in  a  restaurant. 

His  discovery  that  he  is  short  of 
the  funds  wuth  which  to  settle-^^ 
bill  and  his  effortsto  delay  actual 
payment  are  indescribable.  The 
scenes  mentioned  include,  of  course, 
only  a  tiny  fraction  of  those  which 
make  up  the  production  as  a  whole, 
but  serve  to  indicate  that  Chaplin's 
originality  is  unlimited  and  that  as 
time  goes  on  he  can  create  more  aind 
more  /situations  that  in  themselves 
alone  abound  in  untold  comedy  pos- 
sibilities. 
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"MRS.  WILSON 
WOQDROW'S  ARTICLE 

Pestiferous  Collectors  With 
Contribution  Boxes,  Who 
Meet  Any  Refusal  With 
Abuse — An  Offer  to  Give 
a  Substantial  Sum  on  Ex- 
hibition  of  Credentials  and 
the  Answer  It  Evoked — 
How  Many  of  Those  Lit- 
tle Boxes  Represent  Char- 
ity? 
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MRS.    WILSON    WOODROW 


By  Mrs.  Wilson  Woodrow 

'  is  getting  on  a  good  manj'  nerves 
these  days — that  little  tin  contribu- 
tion box  which  i.s  thrust  under  one's 
nose  every  time  one  steps  out  of  doors. 
Everywhere  one  goes  one  encounters 
that  little  tin  box  with  a  more  or  less 
prepossessing  female  offering  it  in  mute 
appeal. 

Nor  is  the  appeal  invariably  mute. 
Listen  to  this  plaint  which  an  elderly 
correspondent  has  sent  nie: 

"I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  cer- 
tain class  of  ladies  who  devote  their 
time — and  thereby  make  an  easy  living 
— to  collecting  for  charitable  institu- 
tions. That  may  be  all  very  well,  but 
what  license  have  these  people  to  scold 
and  lecture  people  who  do  not  readily 
respond    to   their   solicitations? 

"I  am  rather  charitably  inclined,  espe- 
cially if  my  charity  applies  to  the  stom- 
ach. I  never  ask  when  an  appeal  of  this 
kind  is  made  to  me,  'Have  you  a  Catho- 
lic, Baptist,  Lutheran  or  Jewish  stom- 
ach?' for  to  my  mind  a  hungry  stomach 
has  no  religion. 

"I  also  like  to  give  to  blind  people 
when  fully  satisfied  that  the  case  is 
worthy  and  that  no  fraud  is  being  at- 
tempted. But  I  strongly  object  to  being 
forced  or  coerced  into  indiscriminate 
giving  and  without  any  certain  knowl- 
edge of  the  object. 

"How      About      Your      Soul?" 
Asked  the  Solicitor  for 
theBl 


"For  example,  I  was  recently  waiting 
on  a  platform  of  the  'L'  station,  when  I 
noticed  two  mature  ladies  dressed  in  a 
sort  of  white  uniform  starting  to  circu- 
late through  the  crowd.  One  of  them 
singled  me  out  for  her  attentions,  a 
prosperous  looking,  well  dressed  old 
gentleman,  and  with  a  cajoling  smile 
asked  me  if  I  did  not  wish  to  buy  a 
pamphlet  she  was  selling  at  25  cents  a 
copy,  the  proceeds  to  go  to  an  institu- 
tion for  blind  children. 

"I  told  her  that  I  preferred  to  bestow 
my  charity  direct  and  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  was  feeding  a  blind  man  every 
day  in  the  week  and  partly  clothing 
him. 


"Immediately  her  expression  changed. 
'It  is  very  good  of  you  to  look  after  the 
blind  man's  material  wants,'  she  re- 
turned in  a  Katy-did  voice,  'but  how 
about  his  soul?" 

"I  replied  that  since  he  had  no  other 
occupation  and  nothing  else  to  do  all 
day  long,  I  thought  he  might  be  trusted 
to  look  after  his   soul  himself. 

"'How  about  you  own  soul."  she  de- 
manded. 

"  'What  do  you  want  to  know  for?*  I 
rejoined.  'It  does  not  bother  me;  why 
should    you    worry?' 

"Her  voice  rose  and  she  almost  shout- 
ed at  me:  'If  you  do  not  look  after  the 
blind  man's  soul,  nor  after  your  own 
soul,  you  will  die  like  a  dog,  and,'  point- 
ing downward,  'you  will  go  where  the 
dogs   go.' 

"  'Madame,'  I  said,  *I  have  a  nice,  faith- 
ful dog  at  home,  and  if  it  came  to  a 
choice  I  think  I'd  much  rather  meet  him 
in  the  next  world  than  some  old  hens  I 
could    mention.' 

Many  Sharpers  About  to  Take 

Advantage  of  Good 

Nature 

"At  this  pointed  remark  she  gave  a 
sort  of  a  squawk  and  scuttled  away  to 
join  her  companion,  and  I  was  bothered 
no  more.  But  I  really  should  like  to 
know  what  reason  there  is  for  an  in- 
offensive old  man  to  have  to  receive 
that  sort  of  abuse,  simply  because  he 
doesn't  shell  out  at  the  demands  of 
these  pestiferous  collectors." 

"Pestiferous  collectors"  is  exactly  the 
right  word,  but  my  venerable  corre- 
spondent— he  says  later  in  his  letter 
that  ho  is  in  his  eightieth  year— seems 
perfectly  able  to  cope  with  the  situation 
and  to  have  given  the  mature  lady  in 
the  white  gown  quite  all  that  was  com- 
ing  to   her. 

He  does,  however,  raise  an  interesting 
question,  for  with  the  contribution  box 
practically  ever  present,  and  the  great 
good-natured  public  so  generously  in- 
clined, there  must  be  many  frauds  and 
sharpers  trying  to  take  advantage  of 
the  situation,  as  well  as  many  cranks 
and  fanatics  each  trying  to  push  his  own 
little  "cause"  or  "ism." 

One  hesitates  to  say  even  this  much 
for  fear  of  appearing  to  decry  the  sin- 
cere, disinterested  efforts  of  the  men 
and  women  who  are  sacrificing  their 
time  and  energy  to  the  furtherance  of 
worthy  movements.  Heaven  knows 
there  is  enough  "relief"  needed  in  a 
world  so  harried  by  horrors  and  want. 

But  for  their  own  sakes  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  big,  heedless  public,  they 
should  see  that  no  wolves  are  mas- 
querading among  them  and  that  every 
appeal  is,  like  Caesar's  wife,  above  re- 
proach. 

I  took  a  long  chance  the  other  day 
when  the  little  box  was  poked  at  me, 
and  a  dulcet  voice  suggested  a  contri- 
bution. Just  to  see  whether  there  was 
any  opportunity  for  fraud,  although 
whether  in  this  or  other  cases  it  was 
actually  practiced  was  beyond  my 
power  to  investigate.  I  took  a  $5  bill 
from  my  pocket  and  said: 

"If  you  will  show  me  your  credentials 
and  prove  to  me  that  you  represent  this 
particular  charity,  I  will  gladly  give 
you"  this  bill." 

A  Little  Vigilance  Might  Elim- 
inate   Some    of    the 
"Pestiferous" 

The  dulcet  voice  appeared  staggered, 
then  with  what  was  meant  to  be  an  air 
of  disdainful  hauteur,  sne  moved  on,  her 
passing  emphasized  by  a  little  expres- 
sive   Billingsgate.      She    may,    for    all    I 


know,  have  been  a  perfectly  responsible 
person  who  had  inadvertently  left  her 
credentials  at  home,  but  it  .was  careless 
of  her,  to  say  the  least. 

A  hypnotic  influence  emanates  from 
those  tin  boxes  or  from  the  woman  be- 
hind them.  Mechanically  we  open  our 
pocketbooks  and  chuck  a  nickel  or  a 
dime  into  the  box;  and  then,  without 
asking  any  questions  pass  on,  a  mo- 
mentarily warm  glow  about  our  hearts 
at  having  performed  a  philanthropic 
action. 

Unthinkingly  we  go  on,  fatuously 
dropping  our  spare  change  into  the  ex- 
tended boxes,  and  flattering  ourselves 
that  it  is  done  in  the  sacred  name  of 
charity. 

"Every  city  or  town  of  any  Importance 
has  its  recognized  bureaus  of  charity. 
Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  require 
every  organization  or  movement  which 
resorts  to  this  type  of  solicitation  to 
furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  aims 
and  purposes? 

Isn't  it  worth  while  before  you  give, 
to  be  sure  at  least  that  you  are  not 
paying  5  or  10  cents  to  help  along  some 
traitorous  or  mischievous  propaganda? 

The  only  hardship  it  could  work  would 
be  to  the  panhandlers  and  the  fakers, 
and  it  might  safely  eliminate  the  "ma- 
ture ladies"  who  betrayed  such  an  over- 
weening interest  In  the  soul  of  my  cor- 
respondent. 


C'iVr//  p   ,  *.,    j~         * 
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Rev.     A.   J.   Freeman      of  St.  Paul, 

Tvlinn.,  the  blind  Sw-adi.sl.  evangelist, 
,who  has  had  a  .successful  career  of  ov- 
er 15  years,  has  opened  it  three  weeks' 
campaign  in  Concord  at  the  Swedish 
Church,  on  Albin  Street,  Dr.  Free- 
man plays  a  harp  and  sings  at  each 
meeting.  There  was  a  large  atten- 
dance   at    tile    nnpninp^  n-igtj^jjg-,  lfr-r-^» 


Rev.  Theophilus  Beusen,  of  Latonia, 
Ky.,  the  ^ly  blind  nri?wt  in.  the  United 
States,  has  been  sought  by  newspaper 
reporters,  who  found  him  an  interest- 
ing character,  keenly  alive  to  passing 
events,  and  possessed  of  a  saving  sense 
of  humor  that  .  enables  him  to  make 
light   of  his  affliction. 

Thie  remarkable  priest  was  ordained 
18  years  ago  and  two  years  later  he  lost 
his  sight.  For  10  years  he  has  been  as- 
sittant  pastor  at  Holy  Cross  church, 
Latonia;  for  16  years  Father  Beusen 
has  been  blind,  but  his  affliction  has 
not  greatly  interfered  with  his  duties. 

A  linguist  when  his  affliction  came 
upon  him.  he  has  since  mastered  Ger- 
man and.  now  speaks  it  fluently,  besides 
having  a  good  speaking  knowledge  of 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  English,  Dutch 
and  Flemish  and  a  passing  knowledge 
of  Italian,   Polish  and  Spanish. 
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BLIND  PRIEST 
TELLS  STORY 
OF  HIS  WORK 


The  Rev.  Theophilus  Beusen  of  La- 
tonia,  Ky.,  the  only  blind  priest  in  the 
United  States,  has  been  sought  by 
newspaper  reporters,  who  found  him 
an  interesting  character,  keenly  alive 
to  passing  events,  and  possessed  of  a 
saving  sense  of  humor  that  enables 
him  to  make  light  of  his  affliction. 

This  remarkable  priest  was  ordained 
18  years  ago,  and  two  years  later  he 
lost  his  sight.  For  10  years  he  has 
been  assistant  pastor  at  Holy  Cross 
Church,  Latonia.  For  16  years  Father 
Beusen  has  been  blind,  but  his  afflic- 
tion has  not  greatly  interfered  with 
his  duties. 

A  linguist  when  his  affliction  came 
upon  him,  he  has  since  mastered  Ger- 
man and  now  speaks  it  fluently,  be- 
sides having  a  good  speaking  knowl- 
edge of  Latin,  Greek,  French,  English, 
Dutch  and  Flemish,  and  a  pass- 
able knowledge  of  Italian,  Polish  and 
Spanish. 


Great  Lover  of  Music 

Moreover,  since  his  affliction  he  has 
become  a  musician  and  loves  to  sit  in 
the  winter  evenings  playing  popular 
airs  upon  the  cabinet  organ  which 
graces  the  parlor  in  his  own  home. 
Father  Beusen  has  acquired  this  home 
since  his  affliction.  It  is  located  at  3109 
Church  street  and  is  the  product  of  his 
careful  savings.  "I  want  to  put  my 
feet  under  my  own  table,"  he  says  with 
an  optimistic  smile.  "I  want  to  feel  in- 
dependent." 

About  the  most  wonderful  part  of  this 
wonderful  home  is  the  garden  which 
Father  Beusen  has  never  allowed  any 
other  hand  to  touch.  Here  grow  nearly 
every  variety  of  vegetable  and  a  large 
assortment  of  flowers  tenderly  raised 
and  carefully  nurtured.  "I  love  my 
garden,"  says  the  priest.  "It  brings 
me  close  to  nature  and  to  God.  More- 
over, it  represents  a  patriotic  duty." 

"Do  I  celebrate  mass?  Why,  of 
course;  every  day.  I  know  every  part 
of  the  service.  It  is  not  difficult  to  ac- 
custom one's  self  even  to  strange  al- 
tars. The  changes  in  the  missal  at  the 
preface  and  the  introit  I  am  permitted 
to  pass  by  special  dispensation  of  His 
Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  but  I  know 
all  other  parts  by  heart." 

Keeps   Up  With  Times 

Father  Beusen  is  blessed  with  a  re- 
markable housekeeper  who  speaks  four 
languages  and  who  reads  to  him  every 
evening    from    7    o'clock    to    10    o'clock. 


"Reading  must  be  kept  up,"  says  the 
blind  priest.  "The  man  who  stands  still 
in  these  days  immediately  goes  back- 
ward." Father  Beusen  receives  each 
week  three  newspapers  in  his  native 
Dutch  language  from  Holland  and  six. 
or  seven  magazines  which  are  always 
digested. 

Father  Beusen  was  horn  42  years  ago 
in  South  Holland,  but  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  When  he  became  blind 
he  had  the  opportunity  to  accept  from 
the  church  a  pension,  which  would 
have  made  his  remaining  days  com- 
fortable, but  he  chose  rather  to  keep 
on   working. 

"I  have  kept  cheerful  always,"  he 
says,  with  his  optimistic  smile.  "In 
fact,  I  think  that  the  blind  man  should 
never  lose  hope  or  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  good  of  life  and  God.  I  have 
gained  50  pounds  as  a  result  since  I 
was  afflicted." 

Father  Beusen  has  been  abroad  five 
times  and  has  visited  nearly  every 
centre  of  culture  and  learning.  He 
travels  frequently  without  a  cane  and 
relies  upon  a  sixth  sense  to  carry  him 
through. 

"I  would  like,"  he  says,  "to  teach 
some  poor  blinded  American  soldier 
how  to  read  raised  type  and  how  to 
raise  himself  to  the  heights  of  joy  and 
comfort  which  a  wonderful  God  has 
provided  for  his  children  who  walk  in 
darkness."  ___—^^^— 
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/  '    *HHping  Bfind  Student. 

David  Buckle  ormerly  of  the 

local  staff  oi*mmi*t&tG/W^  now 
studying  law  at  Harvard  university. 
Among  his  several  duties  he  is  tutor- 
ing a  blind  companion  through  col- 
lege. He.  reads  to  this  man,  who  is 
obliged  to  commit,  his  lessons  to 
memory,  and  thus  the  two  are  going 
through  together  and  the  remunera- 
tion obtained  la  assisting  Mr.  Buck- 
ley. He  has  recently  written  to  a 
local  friend,  In  part  as  follows: 

"L*st  night  I  heard  Van  Dyke, 
Netherlands  ambassador,  speak  on 
che  war  HDd  berate  the  'damned 
Potsdam  gang.'  Van  Dyke,  among 
other  Incidents,  told  of  a  hospital 
which  he  had  visited  in  France.  A 
few  days  later  It  was  bombed  and 
raked  with  machine  guns  by  the  Ger- 
mans who  in  doing  so  slaughtered  a 
number  of  their  own  soldiers  being 
cared  for  in  the  hospital.  Van  Dyke 
said  that  America  had  been  a  con- 
scientious objector  to  barbarism,  to 
tyrany  in  all  its  existence.  Con- 
scientious objectors,  he  decided  were, 
not  merely  those  opposed  to  fighting 
— those  were  only  a  minority  of  the 
conscientious  objectors.  I  could  not 
help  bur  draw  a  conclusion  of  my 
own.  You  know  how  the  Greeks 
were  chosen  for  art,  the  Egyptians 
for  mathematics,  the  Hebrews  for  re- 
ligion, etc.  "The  chosen  people" 
therefore  means  something  broader 
than  what  we  think  it  does.  It 
m-jans  that  each  nation  has  a  definite 
aim — Home,  France  -all  have  a  cer- 
tain reason  for  existing.  I  wonder 
what  ours  Is?  I  wonder  what  Ire- 
land's is  or  was?  I  have  my  own 
opinion  but  merely  suggest  the  idea 
-to  you. 

By  the  way,  your  idea  of  the  law 
being  dry  is  hardly  a  strong  one.  The 
Idea  at  Harvard  is  "to  put  an  edge 


on  your  mind"  and  give  you  a  good 
foundation  by  hard  work  and  rea- 
son as  the  predominant  fact,  the 
Langdell  system  of  the  study  of  lav/ 
is  taking  the  place  of  all  other  sys- 
tems everywhere.  Yale  takes  it  up 
this  year.  Chicago,  Michigan  and 
Nortn  Dakota  took  it  up  last  year 
and  Columbia  and  Leland  Stanford 
copied  it  with  Harvard  men  at  the 
lead  a  few  years  ago.  The  Harvard 
graduate  schools  are  wonderful. 
They  mean  work  though.  I  am  at  it 
from  6  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m.  except  on 
Tuesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  when 
I  work  in  a  store.  Reading  to  my 
blind  chum  and  working  in  this  way 
will  pay  my  way.  I  had  a  slight 
break  down  last  June  and  did  not 
clean  up  as  I  usually  do  summers. 
Therefore  I  must  do  more  work  than 
I  anticipated. 


io. 


The  concert  and  entertainment 
given  by  the  blind  artists,  John  and 
Mary  Me£ii**rf*«ta0PlMWbn  hall  last 
evening,  was  especially  pleasing  to 
a  large  attendanc-3.  The  interest  of 
the  audience  was  increased  to  more 
than  the  ordinary  appreciation  in 
consideration  of  the  physical  handi- 
cap under  which  the  blind  brother 
and  sister  carried  out  their  program. 

BROOKLYN.  N.  T.  RAGLE 


Thursday.  November  .1*  5917. 


ARITISS  HURT  BY  WAR 


5al  charities  are  suffering  severely 
because  the  attention  of  the  public 
has  been  distracted  by  the  great  move- 
ments to'  raise  funds  for  war  activi- 
ties. 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Riley,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Bureau  of  Charities,  points 
out  today  the  handicaps  under  which 
local  charitable  efforts  are  laboring 
and  says  that  it  may  be  found  neces- 
sary to  greatly  curtail  local  social  wel- 
fare and  family  relief  work. 

Dr.  Riley's  statement  is: 

"I  think  the  time  has  come  -when 
the  people  of  Brooklyn  must  be  told 
frankly  what  are  the  needs  of  the 
local  charitable  organizations.  We 
have  had  our  campaign  for  'Liberty 
bonds;  we  have  had  our  $100,000,000 
campaign  for  the  Red  Cross;  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
has  had  its  $4,000,000  campaign  and 
is  now  going  out  for  $35,000,000  more. 
The  people  have  been  greatly  excited 
over  the  new  war  taxes  and  the  ad- 
ditional taxes  on  incomes  and  profits. 
Their  attention  is  so  absorbed  in  the 
War  and  in  war  work  that  the  ordi- 
nary charitable  work  is  in  great  dan- 
ger of  being  neglected.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  not  any  unemployment  for 
able-bodied  people,  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  industrial  depressions,  the 
able-bodied  unemployed  never  con- 
stitute a  very  large  portion  of  the 
families  we  have  to  help. 
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"W©  have  now,  just  as  always,  the 
sick  and  the  aged,  and  the  blind,  and 
the  crippled,  and  the  deserted  wives 
and  the  widows  who  are  not  eligible 
for  widows  pensions.  The  war  does 
not  relieve  us  of  any  of  these,  but  in- 
stead it  has  added  to  the  burden  of 
caring  for  them  by  from  one-fourth 
to  one-half.  We  spend,  for  example, 
for  material  relief  alone,  that  is,  for 
coal  groceries  and  rent— even  rent 
has  gone  up — from  $15,000  to  $20,000 
more  now  because  x>f  high  prices  than 
we  used  to  have  to  spend  in  a  year 
for  the  same  amount  of  provisions. 

"People  have  not  increased  their 
contributions  correspondingly.  We 
have,  of  course,  added  to  the  number 
of  people  who  are  contributing,  but  we 
have  a  very  limited  number  of  large 
contributors.  When  we  made  up  our 
budget  in  the  spring  we  felt  very  un- 
certain as  to  what  our  income  would 
be,  and  so  we  adopted  a  budget  for 
only  six  months.  Since  that  time  we 
have  reduced  the  number  of  employ- 
ees in  the  Department  of  Service  and 
Relief  alpne  from  59  to  48  in  Septem- 
ber, but  we  had  to  increase  it  again 
to  53  in  October  because  of  the  in- 
creased amount  of  work.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  expenditures  for  salaries. 

"Now  the  point  is  this — we  have  It 
now  reduced  to  a  minimum  without 
having  to  lop  off  or  give  up  something 
that  we're  doing,  such  as  to  give  up 
some  part  of  the  city,  or  refuse  to 
take  cases  or  not  go  out  in  answer  to 
calls  for  nurses.  Our  feeling  is  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  getting  the  thing  to 
the  attention  of  the  people.  It  isn't 
that  they  intend  giving  up  their  local 
charity;  it's  just  a  matter  of  being  so 
completely  absorbed  in  other  things 
and  with  so  many  calls  on  their  purse 
for  contributions  that  unless  the  mat- 
ter is  brought  pretty  forcibly  to  their 
attention  they  are  going  to  allow  the 
regular  work  for  the  needy  in  our 
own  midst  to  be  overlooked. 

The  financial  secretary  of  the  bu- 
reau, Theodore  W.  Hanigan,  analyzed 
the  flnanical  difficulties  of  the  bureau 
as  follows: 

"Our  whole  difficulty  this  year  may 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  $50,000.  If 
this  amount  can  be  raised  in  addition 
to  the  regular  contributions  that  are 
to  be  hoped  for  from  the  society's 
usual  contributors,  who  now  number 
Over  7,500,  there  need  be  no  diminu- 
tion in  our  work  for  the  destitute,  the 
sick,  the  crippled,  the^h^^_^he  tu- 
berculous, the  aged,  ^m^^^lserted 
mothers,  etc.,  in  this  vast  borough  of 
nearly  two  million  population. 

"In  order  to  raise  this  amount  of 
money  we  plan  to  call  personally  on 
a  large  number  of  people  of  means 
and  to  place  the  matter  before  them 
squarely.  We  have  every  confidence 
that  when  the  people  of  Brooklyn 
realize  that  the  work  is  actually  in 
jeopardy  they  will  come  forward  with 
the  necessary  funds.  We  solicit  the 
support,  whether  in  small  or  large 
amounts,  of  any  people  who  feel  able 
to  contri'/ut-  toward  thi.3  fund.  Coro- 
munlcati  ns  should  be  addressed  to 
the  bureau,  at  69  Schermerhorn 
street." 

THE    SURVEY    FOR 
OCTOBER     13,     1917 

WANTED— Private  institution  for  two 
young  men  21  and  30  years  respectively,  who 
are  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  Nice  clean  men 
in  need  of  home,  not  helpless.  Address 
communications  to  L.  Edward  Lashman, 
1228  Tribune  Building,  Chicago,  Ills. 
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BLIJMIEST  WHO 
ClBRATES  MASS 

/ 

Stricken  Two  Years  Afte/O^ 

nation  and  Received  [ftjy^n- 
sation  From  the  Pope. 


WOULD  LIKE  TO 

TEACH  BLIND  SOLDIERS 


Rev  Theopbilus  Beusen,  of  Lato- 
nJa,  Ky.,  the  only  blind  priest  in 
the  United  States,  )&bmAzUkk  sought 
by  newspaper  reporters  who  found 
him  an  interesting  character,  keen- 
ly alive  to  passing  events,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  saving  sense  of  humor 
that  enables  him  to  make  light  of 
his   affliction. 

This  remarkable  priest  was  or- 
dained eighteen  years  ago  and  two 
years  later  he  lost  his  sight.  For  ten 
years  he  bAs  been  assistant  pastor 
at  Holy  Cross  church,  Latonia;  for 
sixteen  years  Father  Beusen  has 
been  blind,  but  his  affliction  has  pot 
greatly  interfered  with  his  duties. 

A  linguist  when  his  afflicton 
came  upon  him,  he  has  since  mas- 
tered German  and  now  speaks  it 
fluently,  besides  having  a  good 
speaking  knowledge  of  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  English,  Dutch  and 
Flemish  and  a  passable  knowledge 
of  Italian,  Polish  and  Spanish. 
Becomes  Student  of  Music 

Moreover,  since  his  affliction  he 
has  become  a  '•musician  and  loves  to 
sit  in  the  winter  evenings  playing 
popular  airs  upon  the  cabinet  organ 
which  graces  the  parlor  in  his  own 
home.  Father  Beusen  has  acquired 
this  home  since*  his  affliction.  It  is 
located  at  3409  Church  street,  and 
is  the  product  of  his  careful  savings, 
vant  to  put  my  feet  under  my 
own  table,"  he  sajs  with  an  opti- 
mistic smile.  "I  want  to  feel  ir.Ge- 
pendent." 

About  the  most  wonderful  part  of 
this  wonderful  home  is  the  garden 
which  Father  Beusen  has  never 
allowed  any  other  hand  to  touch. 
Here  grow  nearly  every  variety '  of 
vegetables  and  a  large  assortment 
of  flowers  tenderly  raised  and  care- 
fully- nurtured.  "I  lovo  my  garden." 
says  the  priest.  "It  brings  me  close 
to  nature  and  to  God.  Moreover, 
it  represents  a  patriotic  duty.' 
Celebrates  Mass  Every  Bay 

"Do  I  celebrate  mas*?  Why  of 
course;  every  day.  I  know  every 
part  of  the  service.  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  acustoro  one's  self  even  to 
Btrange  altars.  The  changes  in  the 
missal  at  the  preface  and  the  in- 
troit  I  am  permitted  to  pass  by  spe- 
cial dispensation  of  Hi  s  Holiness 
Pope  Leo  XIII,  but  I  know  all  other 
parts    by    heart." 

Father.  Beusen  is  blessed  with  a 
remarkable  housekeeper  who  speaks 
four  languages  and  who  reads  to 
him  every  evening  from  7  to  10 
o'clock.  "Reading  must  be  kept  up." 
.says  the  blind  priest.  "The  man  who 
stands  still  in  these  days  nnmediate- 
oes  backward."  Father  Beusen 
receives  each  week  three  *Kswspapers 
from  Holland  and  six  or  seven  mag- 


azines which  are  always  digested. 
Bom  in  South  Holland 

Father  Reusen  was  born  forty - 
two  years  a/;o  in  South  Holland,  but 
is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
When  he  became  blind  he  had  the 
opportunity  to  accept  from  the 
church  a  pension  which  would  have 
made  his  remaining  days  comfort- 
able but  he  chose  rather  to  keep  on 
working! 

"V  have  kept  cheerful  always,"  he 
says,  with  his  optimistic  smile.  "In 
fact,  I  think  that  the.  blind  man 
should  never  lose  hop*.-or  confidv 
in  the  ultimate  good  life  and  God.  I 
have  gained  fifty  pounds  a3  a  result 
since  I  was  afflicted." 

Father  Beusen  has  been  abroad 
live  times  and  has  visited  nearly 
every  center  of  culture  and  learn- 
ing. He  travels  frequently  without 
a  cane  and  relies  upon  a  sixth  sense 
to  carry  him  through. 

"I  would  like,"  he  says,  'to  teach 
some  poor  blinded  American  sof- 
diers  how  to  read  raised  type  and 
how  to  raise  himself  to  the  heights 
of  joy  and  comfort  which  a  wonder- 
ful God  has  provided  for  his  chil- 
dren who  walk  in  darkness." 
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Saturday,  Novc^"*>er  ■%  1917. 


BLIND  HUMORIST  GOING 


cho 


ABROAD 


'axles  F.  Slocomb,  Sr.,  D.  G.  C,  and 
suite  made  a  visit  to  Onward  Lodee,  No. 
144,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Thursday  even- 
ing, Oct.  25th.  On  the  suite  was  Mr. 
Washington  A.  Coles,  the  blind  humorist. 

Mr.  Coles  has  been  blind  for  26  years. 
He  has  offered  his  services  to  the  U.  S. 
government  to  go  to  France  at  the  front, 
so  that  he  can  help  and  cheer  up  those  who 
can  become  blind.  The  War  Depart- 
ment has  accepted  his  offer.  He  has  re- 
ceived a  personal  letter  from  President 
Wilson  thanking  him  for  his  patriotism. 

Mr.  Coles  is  near  the  three  score  and  ten 
period. 
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RTISTS  PLEASE 


Large    Audience    Appreciates    Enter- 
tainment of  John  and  Mary  McCay. 

Considerable  applause  greeted  'he 
offerings  of  John  and  Mary  McCay, 
the  blind  artists,  during  their  con- 
cert and  entertainment  at  Harris  hall 
last  evening  and  the  commendation  of 
a   large  audience   was   merited. 

Both  are  possessed  of  good  voices 
that  carry  plenty  of  tonal  power  and 
expression.  .Miss  McCay  has  a  pleas- 
ing, clear  soprano,  and  her  brother  a 
deep  baritone.  Their  rendition  of  num- 
bers from  grand  opera  and  their  Irish 
ballads,  both  in  solo  and  duet,  were 
well  executed. 

Despite  their  inability  to  gaze  upon 
the  score  of  the  various  masterpieces 
they  rendered,  they  showed  their  ability 
practicularly  in  "The  Alpine  Storm." 
try    Kunkel,    when    Mr.    McCay. 
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delicate   touch,   gave   a  true  imitation 
of  the  tricks  of  nature. 

The  Irish  with  displayed  by  the  male 
member  of  the  duo,  was  one  of  the 
features.  He  told  several  clever 
stories  of  Irish  folk  life  and  his  work 
in  the  humorous  song,  "A  Jolly  Good 
Laugh,"  called  for  an  encore. 

As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  in  a  domes- 
tic quarrel  they  showed  the  real  hap- 
penings in  the  family  of  the  Hen- 
pecks.''  Taken  ail  in  all  their  two 
hours  of  entertainment  afforded  a 
^pleasant  evening. 


Unknown  Assailant 
Crushed  Skull 


Dr.    Chapin,    Well-Known! 
Author,  Victim  of 

Mystery    • 

CLEVELAND,  G.,  Nov.  3.— Dr. 
Harry  Lorenzo  Chapin,  physician,  au- 
thor and  world-wide  traveler,  late 
yesterday  afternoon  was  murdered  by 
unidentified  assailant  in  a  room  at 
a  downtown  ■hotel. 

His  skull  was  fractured  by  a  blow 
on  the  back  of  the  head.  Dr.  Chapin 
died  where  he  was  felled  within  a  half 
Lour  of  the  attack. 

Coroner  Byrne  declared  tat  Di .  Cha- 
pin was  murdered.  "The  fact  that  the 
skin  was  not  cut  suggests  that  he  was 
struck  from  behind  with  a  heavy 
weapon,  probably  a  piece  of  pipe  or  a 
paperweight  wrapped  in  a  handker- 
chief, and  that  great  force  must  have 
been  used,"  Coroner  Byrne  asserted. 

General  orders  were  Issued  from  po- 
lice headquarters  early  this  morning 
for  the  arest  of  a  man  who  was  known 
to  have  oeen  in  Cleveland  yesterday 
afternoon. 

Mrs.  Chapin.  who  was.  the  widow  of 
Valentine    Fries,     wealthy     Sandusky 
boat  owner  and  lumberman,  before  she; 
married   "The   Blind   Doctor,"   as   the 
murder  victim  was  known,  last  night, 
told  the  police  that  her  husband  went, 
to    the    hotel    yesterday    afternoon    to 
meet  a  man  who  recently  came  from 
Chicago,  with  whom  he  had  had  busi- 
ness dealings  in  the  past. 

Shreds  of  paper  found  on  the  floor 
of  the  room  gave  police  clues  believed 
to  suggest  a  possible  motive  for  the 
crime.  Some  of  the  scraps,  pieced 
together,  were  found  to  relate  to  an 
express  package  shipped  to  Cleveland 
by  a  man  in  Chicago  and  which,  the 
police  believe,  was  to  be  delivered  to 
Dr.  Chapin  on  payment  of  $180. 


em 

Police  investigation  developed  that 
Dr.  Chapin  within  the  week  had  with-i 
drawn  $180  from  a  bank.  On  the! 
pieced-together  scraps  of  paper,  the 
police  delivered  the  name  of  a  man, 
for  whom  search  immediately  was  in- 
stituted. 

Dr.  Chapin  was  4T  years  old,  and 
had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  man- 
hood in  travelling  in  many  countries. 
He  had  been  blinded  when,  shortly 
after  leaving  college,  he  travelled  to 
the  ruins  of  Babylon  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  neglected  to  wear  a  turban  or  dark 
glasses. 

Efforts  to  obtain  an  ante-mortem 
statement  from  the  dying  man  were 
futile.  '«*■•• 
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DR.  CHAPIN  MURDERED 


Author  and  Traveler,  Known  as  "the  Blind 
Doctor,"  Slain  in  a  Cleveland  Hotel 


Cleveland,  0.,  Nov.  9— Dr.  Harry  Loren- 
zo Chapin,  physician,  author  and  world- 
wide traveller,  was  murdered  yesterday  in 
a  room  at  a  downtown  hotel.  His  skull 
was  fractured  by  a  blow  on  the  back  of 
the  head. 

Mrs.  Chapin,  who  was  the  widow  of  "Val- 
entine Fries,  wealthy  Sandusky  boat  own- 
er and  lumberman,  before  she  married 
"The  Blind  Doctor,"  as  the  murder  victim 
was  known,  last  night  told  police  that  her 
husband  went  to  the  hotel  yesterday  af- 
ternoon to  meet  a  man  who  recently  came 
from  Chicago,  with  whom  he  had  had  busi- 
ness dealings  in  the  past. 

Shreds  of  paper  found  on  the  floor,  pieced 
togecher,  were  found  to  relate  to  an  ex- 
press package  shipped  to  Cleveland  by  a 
man  in  Chicago  and  which,  the  police  be- 
lieve, was  to  be  delivered  to  Dr.  Chapin  on 
payment  of  $180.  Dr.  Chapin  within  the 
week  had  withdrawn  $180  from  a  bank. 
On  the  pieced-together  scraps  of  paper  the 
police  deciphered  the  name  of  a  man  for 
whom  search  was  instituted. 

Dr.  Chapin  was  forty-seven  years  old 
and  hid  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  man- 
hcod  in  travelling  in  many  countries.  He 
had  been  blinded  when,  shortly  after  leav- 
ing college,  he  travelled  to  the  ruins  of 
Babylon  in  Mesopotamia  and  neglected  to 
wear  a  turban  or  dark  glasses.  Later  an 
operation  partially  restored  the  sight  and 
he  was  able  to  find  his  way  about  without 
assistance.  He  had  written  books  and 
was  the  author  of  photoplay  scenarios. 

The  suspect  is  a  former  Cleveland  man 
with  whom  the  murdered  physician  had 
business  dealings  more  than  two  years, 
the  history  of  which  has  been  given  the 
police  by  the  widow.  The  arrest  of  the  sus- 
pect, who  is  believed  to  have  arrived  here 
from  Chicago  yesterday,  is  expected 
hourly. 
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Friday,   November  16,  1917# 

NOTED  BLIND  JESUIT  TOO  I 
BE  ORDAINED  A  PRIEST 

Report  that  the  Pope  has  granted 
Henry  J.  Wessling,  the  noted  blind 
Jesuit,  a  dispensation  to  be  ordained 
into  the  Catholic  priesthood  has  been 
confirmed,  and  the  ceremony  will  take 
place  in  Boston  some  time  before 
Christmas. 


Mr.  Wessling  lost  the  sight  of  both 
eyes  in  1910  through  the  accidental  ex- 
plosion of  chemicals  while  conducting 
chemistry  experiment  at"  Canisius 
College  in  Buffalo.  The  widespread  in- 
terest and  sympathy  centered  in  him 
was  more  especially  demonstrated  in 
this  city,  where  he  was  born  and  liveq 
until  after  his  graduation  from  Bostor 
College    in    1901. 

Mr.    Wessling   is   now  located   at    St 
Xa-viei  's   Church    in    New 


SIGHTLESS 
MAN  WILL 
BE  PRIEST 


Noted    Blind     Jesuit 

Gets  Dispensation 

From  Pope 


Positive  confirmation  of  the  report 
that  the  Pope  has  granted  Henry  J. 
Wessling,  the  noted  blind  Jesuit,  a 
dispensation  to  be  ordained  into  the 
Catholic  priesthood  was  received  yes- 
terday in  this  city,  thus  making  it 
known  that  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able cases  in  the  modern  history  of 
the  Catholic  church  has  achieved  a 
happy  climax. 


LOST  SIGHT  BY  EXPLOSION 

It  was  in  October,  1910,  that  Mr. 
Wessling,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
promising  of  the  Jesuit  novices,  lost  the 
sight  of  both  eyes  through  the  acci- 
dental explosion  of  chemicals  while 
conducting  a  chemistry  experiment  at 
Canisius  College  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The 
widespread  interest  and  sympathy  cen- 
tred in  him  was  more  especially  dem- 
onstrated in  this  city,  where  he  was 
••PW»and  resided  until  after  his  gradua- 
tion from  Boston  College  in  190L 

Folowing  his  graduation  he  pursued 
the  customary  routine  of  study  and 
work  common  to  candidates  for  mem- 
ship  in  the  Jesuit  order.  But  it  ap- 
peared that  his  affliction  automatically 

erased  all  hopes  of  realizing  his  ambi- 
tions of  entering  into  holy  orders.  The 
laws  of  tho  Catholic  Church  are  inflexi- 
ble regarding  the  point  that  all  candi- 
dates for  the  priesthood  must  be  physi- 
cally  capable   of  performing  the   duties 

of  their  office,  In  line  with  other  ino- 
perative requirements. 

The  unusual  character  of  the  case 
and  the  universal  sympathy  engendered 
caused  steps  to  be  taken  by  prominent 
churchmen  leading  toward  a  dispensa- 
tion that  would  permit  of  an  exception 
to  the  law.  Cardinal  O'Connell  took  a. 
deep  personal  interest  in  the  subject. 
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Overcame   Obstacle 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  events  the 
ordination  of  Mr.  Wessling  would  have 
taken  place  three  years  ago.  Yet,  de- 
spite all  efforts  in  his  behalf,  it  seemed 
that  his  affliction  was  an  obstacle  that 
permanently  removed  all  hope  of  a  fav- 
orable answer  to  the  numerous  pleas 
made.  At  no  period  in  the  history  of 
tho  church  had  the  Pope  relaxed  the 
law  concerning  candidates  for  holy  or- 
ders to  permit  of  an  exception.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  records  disclosed  that 
ordination'  had  been  permitted  a  Swiss 
in  the  16th  century,  a  candidate  whose 
eyesight  was  not  totally  impaired,  as 
In  the  case  of  Mr.   Wessling. 

In  the  meantime  the  latter  accepted 
the  apparent  ruin  of  his  lifetime  ambi- 
tion with  resignation  to  continue  his 
work  in  the  order.  In  the  course  of 
time  his  abilities  iri  missionary  work  in 
various  stations  of  the  Jesuit  order  in 
New  York  State  and  New  York  city 
were  recognized  as  extraordinary. 

It  is  stated  he  is  responsible  for  the 
conversion  of  men  of  every  nationality 
excepting  the  Hindoo  and  Japanese. 
Along  with  this,  it  was  evident  the  loss 
of  eyesight  had  been  gradually  over- 
come in  so  far  as  it  prevented  him  from 
performing  all  the  duties  of  his  calling. 
He  was  able  even  to  travel  about  in  the 
open  afoot  with  practically  a  perfect 
sense  of  direction  and  location.  It  was 
apparently  realized  that  there  were 
strong  grounds  for  no  longer  withhold- 
ing the  dispensation  of  ordination  from 
him. 

Ordination  to  Be  in  Boston 

Yesterdav.  following  the  receipt  of  a 
telegram  from  New  York,  where  he  is 
located  at  St.  Xavier's  Church,  a  letter 
was  received  by  his  mother  which  con- 
tained all  the  details  of  the  formal 
granting  of  dispensation.  It  was  also 
made  known  the  ceremony  of  ordina- 
tion will  be  held  in  Boston  on  some  date 
before  Christmas. 

It  is  assured  the  ordination  will  hold 
universal  interest  and  have  a  place  as 
one  of  the  exceptional  events  of  the 
church  year  in  this  city. 
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Saturday  ->er  17i  1917. 

*ops  Permits  Blwd 
ran  to  Be  a  Priest 


Ii|terest  is  being  manifested  in  the  ap- 
iroaching  ordination  to  the  (priesthood 
of  Henry  J.  Wessling,  who  is  blind,  at 
St.  Francis  Xavier's  Church.  The  ele- 
vation is  made  possible  by  a  special 
dispensation  by  the  Pope. 

Mr.  Wessling  lost  his  sight  about  six 
.years  ago  through  an  explosion  In  a 
laboratory  ?»t  Canisius  College,  in 
^Buffalo,  where  he  was  teaching.  As  soon 
lis  ab-.e  he  resumed  his  studies  at  St. 
Francis  Xavier  College  in  West  Six- 
vo.a.nib.  Flr^et.  The  date  lor  his  ordina- 
5  ion  has  not  been  set.  \        * 
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hlihd  Man  to  Become 
Priest  for  First  Time  in 
Roman  Catholic  Church 

•  • '  ■        ■      "  '    ■ ' ' 

Vatican  Grants  Special  Dispensation  in  Case  of 

Henry  J.  Wessling  of  This  City — Lost 

Sight  in  College  Chemistry  Test. 


Mr.  Henry  J.Wessling,  S.  J. 

Blind  tman  who  is  to  become  Roman 
Catholic  priest. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  a  blind  man— 
and  a  Bostonian  at  that— is  to  become  a 
priest.  A  special  dispensation  has  been 
granted  by  Pope  Benedict  to  Henry  J. 
Wessling  by  which  he  will  attain  his 
life's  ambition. 

Many  prominent  churchmen,  including 
Cardinal  O'Connell,  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  case.  Members  of  the 
Jesuit  order  throughout  the  world  prayed 
that  the  request  would  be  granted.  It 
is  due  to.  their  efforts  that  Mr.  Wessling 
will,  enter  the  priesthood.  As  a  Jesuit 
he  has  already  done  exceptional  mis- 
Bionaray  work,  converting  men  of  all 
kinds  except  Japanese  and  Hindus. 

In  October,  1910,  Mr.  Wessling  lost  the 
sight  of  both  eyes  on  account  of  the 
explosion  of  chemicals  while  making 
an  experiment  in  Canisius  College,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.  He  was  considered  one  of 
the  most  promising  Jesuit  novices  at 
that  institution.  He  went  there  after 
graduating  from  Boston  College  in  1901. 

Although  the  laws  of  the  Catholic 
church  say  that  candidates  for  priest- 
hood must  be  physically  capable  of  per- 
forming the  duties  of  office,  Mr.  Wess- 
ling did  not  give  up  hope  after  losing  his 
sight.      He    graduated    from    the    Jesuit 


College  and  continued  the  routine  of 
study.  Under  ordinary  conditions  he 
would  have  been  ordained  a  priest  three 
years  ago.  It  has  taken  him  and  his 
friends  since  then  to  convince  high 
church  authorities  that  an  exception 
should  be  made  and  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  became  a  pjiest.  His  ordina- 
tion, which  it  is  expected  will  take'  place 
soon,  will  create  a  precedent  in  church 
history. 

Although  blind  Mr.  Wessling  travels 
afoot  without  a  companion.  He  has  a 
good  sense  of  direction.  Despite  his 
handicap  he  has  done  work  far  above 
the  average  according  to  persons  fa- 
miliar with  his  record. 
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BOSTON  BOY  FIRST 
BLIND  MAN  PRIEST 

Henry  J.  Wessling,  S,  J., 

Given  Pope's  Dispensation 



His  Father  for  Many -Years  Leading 
German  Catholic  of  City 


BUFFALO,  Nov  16— By  special  dispen- 
sation of  Pope  Benedict,  Henry  J.  Wess- 
ling, made  blind  by  an  explosion  of 
chemicals  in  Canisius  College  here  in 
1910,  is  to  be  ordained  to  the  priesthood, 
according  to  advices  received  today  by 
the  college.  This  is  the  first  known  in- 
stance of  a  blind  man  entering  the 
priesthood. 

Mr  Wessling  is  a  graduate  of  Boston 
College  and  would  have  been  ordained 
in  1914  but  for  the  accident  which  robbed 
him  of  eyesight. 

Mr  Wessling  is  the  son  of  the  lat» 
Henry  Wessling  of  Boston,  for  many 
years  prominent  in  Catholic  circles  and 
an  influential  member  of  the  German 
population  of  this  city.  Cardinals  Gib- 
bons aric'  O'Connell  united  in  a  plea  to 
Pope  Benedict  to  secure  the  special 
dispensation.  One  of  his  brothers  I 
been  a  priest  for  several  ye:*rs. 


Henry  J.  Wessling,  8.  J.,  entr 
the  Society  of  Jes«s  in  1899,  from  Boston 
College  High  School.  His  early  studies 
gave  great  promise.  After  completing 
his  course  in  Philosophy  at  Woodstocu 
College,  Md,  he  was  sent  for  his  period 
of  teaching  to  Holy  Cross  College, 
where  he  taught  chemistry  for  three 
years.  In  1909  he  was  transferred  tp 
Canisius  College,  Buffalo,  N  Y,  to  teach 
analytical  and  organic  chemistry. 

In  his  final  year  of  teaching,  1911,  he- 
met  with  the  accident  that  rendered  hin. 
blind.  After  medical  science  had  used 
everv  expedient  to  restore  his  sight,  he 
was  "sent  to  Woodstock  College  to  take 
up  theological  and  scriptural  studies. 
With  the  aid  of  fellow  scholastics  he 
was  able  to  attend  all  classes  and  lec- 
tures, and  at  the  end  of  four  years  com- 
pleted the  course  with  remarkable  sue* 
cess,  but  on  account  of  his  blindness 
was  unable  to  be  ordained. 

In  1915  he  was  sent  to  St  Andrew  on 
Hudson,  Poughkeepsie,  N  Y,  to  make 
"his  third  year  of  probation.  Then  he 
went  to  Georgetown  University,  Vvash- 
ington,  tutoring  to  special  classes.  In 
1916  he  was  detailed  to  handle  qronverts 
and  give  dogmatic  lectures  at  St  Fran- 
cis Xavier'sjChurch,  New  York  city,  and 
during  the  past  year  has  made  22  con- 
Mr  Wessling  is  known  far  and  wide  by- 
reason  of  his  exceptional  talents. 
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THO  TOTALLY  BLIND 
fiEE¥HDAINED 


Try  J.  Wessling,  S.  J.,  who  is  totally 
blind  as  the  result  of  a  chemical  explo- 
eion.  has  received  the  remarkable  dis- 
pensation from  the  pope  to  be  ordained  to 
the  priesthood.  Mr.  Wessling  was  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Holy  Cross 
college  from  1906  to  1909.  It  was  after 
his  transfer  from  the  Worcester  college 
that  the  accident  happened.  In  1909  he 
was  transferred  to  Canisius  college.  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y..  to  teach  analytical  and  or- 
ganic chemistry.  In  1911  he  met  with  the 
sad  accident  that  rendered  him  blind. 
While  giving  a  lecture  the  chemical  solu- 
tion with  which  he  was  working  exploded, 
destroying  his  sight. 

The  laws  of  the  Catholic  church  are 
very  rigid  with  regard  to  the  ordination 
of  its  priests.  A  man  must  be  physically 
able  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the 
priesthood  in  order  to  be  ordained.  A 
dispensation  in  any  way  resembling  the 
one  granted  to  Mr.  Wessling  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  church  dates  back  to  the  16th 
century.  The  candidate  was  a  Swiss, 
whose  eyesight  was  not  totally  destroyed 
as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wessling.  The 
Jesuit  scholastic  after  the  accident  felt 
that  his  life  ambition  had  been  destroyed 
with  his  eyesight. 

After  medical  science  had  used  every 
expedient  to  restore  his  sight.  Mr.  Wess- 
ling was  sent  to  Woodstock  college.  Bal- 
timore. Md.,  to  take  up  theological  and 
scriptural  studies.  With  the  aid  of  fel- 
low scholastics  he  was  able  to  attend  all 
classes  and  lectures,  and  at  the  end  of 
four  years  was  assigned  to  duties  at  St. 
Francis  Xavier's  in  New  York  city.  Here 
Mr.  Wessling  took  charge  of  the  convert 
class  and  has  won  praise  from  his  su- 
perior for  the  work  which  he  has  accom- 
plished. 

He  has  been  stationed  at  St.  Francis 
Xaviers  until  now.  His  ordination  will 
take  place  before  Christmas. 
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Saturday,  November  17.  1917. 


"BLIND  JESUIT'S"  DREAM  OF 
SEVEN  YEARS  COMES  TRUE 

f> 

Henry  J.  Wessling,  Instructor  in  St.  Francis  XavierJ 

College,  to  be  Ordained  to  Priesthood  by  Pope's 

Orjler — Christmas  Jubilation. 


This  Christmas  will  be  the  happiest 
that  has  come  into  the  life  of  "The 
Blind  Jesuit"  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's 
College,  for  his  dream  through  «even 
years  of  darkness  is  about  to  come  true. 
Yesterday  the  appeal  of  all  the  Jesuit 
fathers  in  the  college  was  answered  by 
Pope  Benedict  in  a  cable  from  Rome 
which  announced  that  Henry  J.  Wes- 
sling, instructor  of  the  class  for  converts, 
was  to  be  ordained  to  the  priesthood, 
the  first  time  this  honor  has  ever  been 
i.-onferred  upon  a  blind  man  by  the 
Roman   Catholic   Church. 

Father  Wessling  was  born  a  little  over 
thirty  years  ago  in  Boston.  He  grew  to 
manhood  blessed  with  unusual  physical 
advantages,  for  he  is  over  six  feet  in 
height  and  built  in  proportion.  His 
choice  for  his  life's  work  lay  in  the 
priesthood,  and  toward  that  lie  mapped 
out  his  career  in  Boston  College.  In  1910 
he  was  told  that  he  could  expect  to  be 
ordained  four  years  later. 

Interested  in  chemicals,  he  went  to 
Canisiue  College  in  Buffalo  to  take  a 
course.  While  experimenting  an  explo- 
sion occurred  that  put  out  his  eyes  and 
swept  away  in  a  moment,  he  then  be- 
lieved, all  hope  that  he  would  ever  be 
able  to  attain  his  place  in  the  church 
for  which  he  was  working. 

But  althoygft  he  could  see  no  chance 
^jaj^intng  his  desif^  he  signified  his 
intention  of  keeping  on  with  his  work 
for  the  church  in  any  place  where  he 
could   be  fitted. 

To  St.  Francis  Xavier's  Cellego,  in 
West  Sixteenth  street,  he  went  as  an  in- 
structor to  those  who  were  starting  as 
he  had  started  years  before.  His  kindly 
nature  and  brilliant  work  in  the  college 
endeared  him  to  his  brother  scholastics 
and  the  Jesuit  Fathers  so  that  his  af- 
fliction and  the  knowledge  that  it  had 
blasted  his  career  became  a  constant 
source  of  grief  tt?  them.  Unknown  to 
"The  Blind  Jesuit,"  as  he  came  to  be 
called,  the  Rev.  Father  Maas,  provincial 
of  the  college,  headed  a  moving  appeal 
to  Pope  Benedict  that  the  blind  man's 
dream  be  made  to  come  true. 

Yesterday  a  cable  message  was 
brought  to  Father  Maas  from  Cardinal 
Casparri,  the  Papal  Secretary  of  State  in 
Rome,  which  contained  the  news  that 
Henry  J.  Wessling  was  to  be  ordained  a 
priest.  All  that  is  lacking  for  the  order 
to  be  carried  out  is  the  arrival  of  certain 
necessary  papers  and  documents. 

"It  will  be  my  happiest  Christmas," 
said  "The  Blind  Jesuit"  to  a  Sun  re- 
porter last  night  as  he  sat  smiling  in  his 
study  at  the  college.  It  has  been  ar- 
ranged that  if  the  papers  arrive  in  time, 
which  it  is  almost  certain  they  will, 
he  will  be  formally  admitted  into  the  J 
priesthood  at  about  that  date. 

"It  will  be  the  happiest,  Christmas  ir 
the  lives  of  all  of  us,"  added  Fathejj 
Maas.-- 


FALi  RiV£,<P.  (MK^S.)  0>LO*» 
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Noted  Blind  Jesuit — Novice, 
Who  Lost  His  Sight  in  Ex- 
plosion, Gets  Dispensation 
from  the  Pope. 


BOSTON,  Nov.  17. — Positive  con- 
firmation of  the  report  that  the  pope 
has  granted  Henry  J.  Wessling,  the 
noted  blind  Jeatiit,  a  dispensation  to 
be  ordained  into  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood was  received  yesterday  in  this 
city,  thus  making  it  known  that  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  cases  in  the 
modern  history  cf  the  Catholic  churchy 
has  achieved  a  happy  climax. 

It  was  in  October  1910  that  Mr. 
Wessling,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  promising  of  the  Jesuit  novices, 
lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes  through  the 
accidental    explosion  of      chemicals 

while  conducting  a  chemical  experi- 
ment at  Canisius  college  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  The  widespread  interest  and 
sympathy  tendered  him  was  more 
especially  demonstrated  in  this  city, 
where  he  was  born,  and  resided  until 
after  his  graduation  from  Boston  col- 
lege in  1901. 

Following  his  graduation  he  pur- 
sued the  customary  routine  of  study 
and  work  common  to  candidates  for 
membership  in  the  Jesuit  order.  But 
it  appears  that  his  affliction  auto- 
matically  erased   all     hopes   of  realiz- 
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ing  his'  ambitions  of  entering- into  holy 
orders.  The  laws  of  the  Catholic 
church  are  inflexible  regarding  the 
point  that  all  candidates  for  the  priest- 
hood must  be  physically  capable  of 
performing  the  duties  of  their  office 
in  line*  with  other  imperative  re- 
quirements. 

The  unusual  character  of  the  case 
and  the  universal  sympathy  engen- 
dered caused  steps  to  be  taken  by 
prominent  church  men  leading  toward 
a  dispensation  that  would  permit  of 
an  exception  to  the  law.  Cardinal 
O'Connell  took  a  deep  personal  inter- 
est in  the  subJ3ot. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  events  the 
ordination  of  Mr.  Wessling  would  have 
taken  place  three  years  ago.  Yet,  de- 
spite all  efforts  in  his  behalf,  it 
seemed  that  his  affliction  was  an  ob- 
stacle that  permanently  removed  all 
hope  of  a  favorable  answer  to  the 
numerous  pleas  made.  At  no  period 
in  the  history  of  the  church  had  the 
pope  relaxed  the  law  concerning  can- 
didates for  holy  orders  to  permit  of  an 
exception.  An  examination  of  the  re- 
cords disclosed  that  ordination  had 
been  permitted  a  Swiss  in  the  16th 
c-ntury  a  candidate  whose  eyesight 
was  not  wholly  impaired,  is  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Wessling. 

In  the  meantime  the  latter  accepted 
the  apparent  ruin  of  his  lifetime  am- 
bition with  resignation  to  continue  his 
work  in  the  order.  In  the  course  of 
time  his  abilities  in  missonary  work 
n  various  stations  of  the  Jesuit  order 
in  New  York  state  and  New  York  cdty 
twere    recognized    as    extraordinary. 

It  is  state*!  he  is  responsible  for 
(the  conversion  of  men  of  every  na- 
tionality excepting  the  Hindoo  and 
•Japanese.  Along  with  this,  it  was 
evident  the  loss  of  eyesight  had  been 
gradually  overcome  in  so  far  as  it 
prevented  him  from  performing  all 
the  the  duties  of  his  calling.  He  was 
able  even  to  travel  about  in  the  open 
afoot  with  practically  a  perfect*  sense 
of  direction  and  location.  It  was  ap- 
parently realized  that  there  were 
strong  grounds  for  no  longer  withhold- 
ing the  dispensation  of  ordination  from 
him. 

Yesterday,  following  the  receipt  of  a 
telegram  from  New  York,  where  he  is 
located  at  St.  Xavier's  church,  a  letter 
was  received  by  his  mother  which 
contained  all  the  details  of  the  formal 
granting  of  dispensation.  It  was  also 
made  known  the  ceremony  of  ordina- 
tion will  be  held  in  Boston  on  some 
date  before  Christmas. 

It  is  assured  the  ordination  will  hold 
universal  interest  and  have  a  place 
as  one  of  the  exceptional  events  of  the 
church  year  in  this  city. 


K  Y.  EVE. 
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Pope^jGrants    Permission    for   H.    J. 

sling   to   Take  Orders. 

pe  has  granted  permission  for 
the  ordination  in  the  near  future  of 
Henry  J.  Wessling,  the  blind  Jesuit, 
who  has  befcn  in  charge  of  the  instruc- 
tion class  for  converts  at  St.  Francis 
Xavier's  Church.  It  is  a  signal  honor 
for  a  blind  person  to  receive  ordina- 
tion. Mr.  Wessling's  affliction  was 
caused  by  a  chemical  explosion  in  a 
;  college  laboratory  where  he  was  a 
.  teacher  while  pursuing  his  studies  for 
holy  orders. 


Sunday,  November  18,  1917. 

Blind  Lecturer  Here 
To  Become  a  Priest 
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Pope  Grants  Special  Dispensa- 
tion to  Henry  Wolffling,  of 

St.  Francis  Xavier's 

Pope  Benedict  has  granted  to  Henry 
Woffling,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  and  blind  for  the  last  nine  years, 
the  dearest  hope  of  his  life.  Before 
a  month  passes  Woffling  will  be  or- 
dained a  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  That  this  might  be  accom- 
plished, the  Pope  has  ignored  prece- 
dent. 

The  Catholic  law  orders  that  those 
who  serve  in  the  priesthood  must  be  at 
the  time  of  their  ordination  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible,  physically  as  well 
as  mentally.  Woffling  is  certainly  the 
first  blind  man  ever  to  be  admitted  to 
the  priesthood  in  America,  perhaps  in 
the  world. 

It  was  his  blindness  which  turned 
Woffling  to  intimate  service  in  the 
church  of  which  he  will  become  a 
priest  within  the  next  month.  Nine 
years  ago,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
five,  he  was  professor  of  chemistry  in 
Canisius  College,  Boston.  During  an 
experiment,  the  chemicals  exploded 
and  Woffling  was  blinded  for  life. 

Immediatelv  he  turned  to  the 
Church,  and  entered  Woodstock  Col- 
lege, the  famous  Jesuit  seminary  in 
Maryland.  Sightless,  he  was  not  dis- 
couraged nor  apparently  hampered, 
for  he  ajood  with  the  first  men  in  his 
class. 

From  Woodstock,  he  went  to  George- 
town to  continue  his  theological  stud- 
ies. Here  too,  he  won  honors  not 
only  for  his  ability,  but  for  his  un- 
failing patience  and  cheerfulness. 

Eighteen  months  ago  he  came  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  here. 
Since  then  he  has  been  giving  instruc- 
tion to  converts. 

"He  has  always  been  hopeful;  never 
has  he  exhibited  a  tinge  of  melan- 
choly," Father  White,  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  said  last  night. 

Friends  of  the  blind  man  knew  of 
his  great  ambition.  Some  of  them  let 
the  Pope  know  it,  and  the  head  of  thej 
Church  paused  long  enough  amid  thej 
tremendous  problems  which  now  con-| 
front  him  to  grant  the  dispensation. 
On  Saturdny  Cardinal  Campari,  Papal 
:-etary  of  State,  cabled  the  newJ 
that  made  a  patient  blind  man  happy.J 
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Saturday, 

Blind    Man    to    Enter   Priesthood. 

Btfrfa!lo",rflv>v.  16. — By  special  dispen- 
sation otj^JJope  Benedict.  Henry  J. 
"Wessling,  made  blind  by  an  explosion 
of  chemicats  in  Canisius  college  here 
)n  1910,  is  )c  be  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood, according  to  advices  received 
to-day  by  the  college.  This  is  the  first 
known  instance  of  a  blind  man  enter- 
ing  the   priesthood. 

Mr.  Wessling  i»  a  graduate  of  Bos- 
ton college  and  would  have  been  or- 
dained in  1914  but  for  the  accident 
which  robbed  him  of  eyesight.  For  the 
last  two  years  he  has  been  giving  lec- 
tures In  St.  Francis  Xavier  college  in 
Kew  York. 


Thursd^i 


15,  1917. 
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A'Mfftge  and  enthusiastic  audience 
heard  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Houston,  the 
blind  evangelist,  at  the  Simpson  M.  E. 
Church  last  night  Prior  to  his  ser- 
mon on  "The  Royal  Kidnapper.  Har- 
old L.  Rhodes,  son  of  the  pastor,  led 
in  a  spirited  song  service. 

The  blind  evangelist  read  the  scrip- 
tures from  raised  letters,  and  after- 
ward san  effectively,  "He  Walks  with 
Me." 

Dr.  Houston's  sermon  was  taken 
from  the  Songs  of  Solomon.  He  show- 
ed the  dramatic  setting  of  the  book 
as  well  as  its  symbolical  teaching,  all 
of  which  led  up  to  the  theme,  "The 
Characteristics  of  the  Affection  of 
Christ."  First  he  spoke  of  the  per- 
sonal side,  then  the  perpetual,  fol- 
lowed the  potent  and  impartial. 

All  who  heard  the  sermon  went 
away  delighted  and  impressed.  The 
illustrations  were  lucid,  and  closed 
with  upward  of  seventy  testimonies, 
there  were  two  seekers  and  one  rose 
for  prayers. 

Tonight  Dr.  Houston  will  preach  on 
"The  New  Birth." 

The  congregation  of  the  First     Re- 
formed Church,  with  Rev.  Alfred  Dun- 
ynbe  in  charge,  will  be  present  and 
take" 
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Saturday,  November  17,  1917. 

~*BXugfe  was  an  increasing  attendance 
at  the  revival  services  at  Simpson 
church  last  night.  Two  troops  of  boy 
scouts  were  present.  The  sermon, 
preached  by  the  blind  evangelist,  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomas  Houston,  was  from  the 
text  "Endure  Hardship  as  a  Good 
Soldier  of  Jesus".  Dr.  Houston  show- 
ed that  the  Christian  life  Is  begun  like 
the  soldier's  life  there  being  but  one 
difference,  the  soldier  fights  the  en- 
emies of  his  government  while  ihe 
Christian  fights  to  save  life.  There 
are  no  discharges  in  the  warfare  of 
Christianity.  He  illustrated  by  pull- 
ing off  his  coat  and  garbing  himself 
in  a  soldiers  uniform  and  making  sev- 
eral army  calls.  He  used  his  hands, 
sang  Yankee  Doodle,  "called  the  boys 
from  the  trenches",  etc. 

Nine  hands  were  raised  for  prayer. 
There  will  be  services  tonight  as  us- 
ual, preceding  which  there  will  be  an 
outdoor  meeting  at  the  City  Market 
on  Broadway. 
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Pleter  'Wan  Der  Meer,  pupil  of 
Ysaye,  one  time  concert  master  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  appeared 
recently  In  Kansas  City,  but  the  con- 
certs he  gave  were  unnoticed  except 
by   the   musically   discerning. 

For  Pieter  Van  De  Meer  played  for 
dimes  and  nickels  and  pennies,  occa- 
sionally quarters,  on  the  streets.  One 
time  the  ever  popular  "Humoresque," 
by  Dvorak,  assembled  such  a  large 
crowd  that  a  policeman  had  to  dis- 
perse it.  But  even  JWei.  fhere  were 
only  a  few  dimes  a*fa  nlcketa  and  pen- 
nies In  the  demVof.  the  crown  of  Pie- 
tres'   hat       jr 

Still  It  wa"s  with  a  patient  sm'le  and 
a  touch  of  the  grand  manner  of  the 
old  world  studio  that  he  picked  up 
hat  and  violin  case  and  trudged  on. 

"Four  days  ha\flp  I  been  by  Kansas 
City,"  he  said  when  questioned  and 
assured  that  his  superior  playing  was 
appreciated.  "Four  days  I  have  been 
here  and  now  I  have  ?22 — almost 
enough  money  to  go  to  the  next  stage 
of  my  journey.  In  Chicago  I  must 
play  again  on  the  street  if  I  cannot 
get  an  opportunity  to  play  in  a  reg- 
ular concert,  and  In  time,  if  the 
weather  gets  not  too  cold,  I  shall 
make  enough  money  to  travel  to  New 
York.  There  I  shall  find  opportunities 
at  least  better  than  this." 

Pleter  came  to  this  country  in  1911 
from  his  home  in  Liege,  Belgium,  to 
become  concert  master  of  the  Wana- 
maker  Orchestra  in  New  York.  Max 
Fiedler  had  known  him  in  Antwerp 
and  soon  got  him  to  join  the  Boston 
Symphony.  But  in  six  months'  time 
Fiedler  was  succeeded  by  Dr,  Carl 
Muck  as  conductor  and  Van  Der  Meer 
was  succeeded  also. 

He  went  to  Alabama,  where  he  had 
a  sister.  There  measles  blinded  him. 
\.  friend  arranged  a  trip  to  California 
n  the  hope  that  the  climate  would 
jure  him.  But  the  violinist  still  is 
almost  blind.  He  is  determined .  to 
nake  his  way  back  to  New  York.  He 
;,.ad  only  enough  money  to  pay  his 
way  to  Kansas  City. 
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RlipH  Ar{ jfifc' Jinnp.Prt. ~ 

A  musical  treat  will  be  given  *T^hO 
Grand  Army  Hall  tomorrow  nig\t,  cojj^ 
mencing  at  8  o'clock,  when  Jofcn  Snd 
Mary  MeCay.  of  New  York,  blind  artists, 
will  give  a  concert  of  piano  and  vocal 
numbers.  Both  Mr.  McCiy  and  his  sis- 
ter have  been  blind  from  infancy  and' 
yet  each  is  in  the  possession  of  remark- 
able powers.  '.."•• 


Their  programme  will  consist  of  18 
numbers,  full  of  variety  and  interest. 
Both  are  skillful  pianists  and  their  sing- 
ing is  of  exceptionally  high  merit.  Thev 
have  entertained  large  audiences  in  the 
larger  cities  of  the  country  through 
which  they  have  traveled  extensively. 
The  programme  will  open  with  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner."  and  close  with  "My 
Country  *Tis  of  Thee." 


R.A  wTUCKBl'  m.  ft*  TIMES  '03& 
•nesday,   No'/«m6er  21,   191Z* 

CONCERT  BY  BLIND 

MIOSIS  AM 

■Large    Audience   Appreciates 
Entertainment  of  John  and 
Mary  McCay, 


Weil  merited  applause  greeted  the  of- 
ferings of  John  McCay  and  his  sister. 
Miss  Mary  McCay.  blind  musical  artists, 
during  their  concert  SWrtw^ntertainment 
in  the  Grand  Army  Hall.  Exchange 
street,  last  night.  The  rendition  of 
some  of  the  numbers  was  considered 
wonderful  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
entire  programme  was  conducted  by 
touch   and  from  memory. 

The  programme  was  divided  into  two 
sections.  opening  with  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner"  and  closing  with 
"My  Country.  'Tis  of  Thee."  During 
the  evening  Mr.  McCay  displayed  traces 
of  real  Irish  wit  and  his  clever  stories 
of  Irish  folk  life  and  his  efforts  in  the 
humorous  song,  "A  Jolly  Good  Laugh." 
were  superb.  They  displayed  marked- 
ability,  particularly  in  "The  Alpine 
Storm,"  when  McCay  with  a  delicate 
touch  gave  a  vivid  imitation  of  the 
tricks  of  nature:  in  a  domestic  quarrel, 
entitled  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith."  they  ex- 
ploited real  incidents  of  many  a  house- 
hold. Particularly  well  executed  were 
the  numbers  from  grand  opera  and  sev- 
eral Irish  ballads.  Miss  McCay- has  a 
pleasing  soprano  voice  and  Mr.  McCay 
has  a  deep  baritone. 

The  programme  was  as  follows: 
Part  1 — Piano  duet.  "Norma,"  (Bey- 
er), Bellini;  vocal  duet.  "How  Beauti- 
ful Is  Night,"  Richards;  soprano  solo, 
"Killarney."  Balfe;  humorous  song,  "A 
Jolly  Good  Laugh."  Thomas;  piano 
solo.  "Amoroso."  Miss  McCay,  Eghart; 
baritone  solo,  "The  Bells  of  St.  Mary's" 
Rodney;  duet  (humorous).  "Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith,"  a  domestic  quarrel;  c«pm- 
ic  character  sketch  (in  costume),  "The 
Old    Rollicker."    Mr.  McCay. 

Part      2— Piano      solo,      "The      Alpine. 
Storm,"      Mr.     McCay."     Kunkcl;     vocali 
duet.      "The     Harp     That     Once     Thro' 
Tara's     Halls."     Moord;     baritone     solo, 
"Off   to   Philadelphia,"  "adapted    from   an 
old     Irish     melody,     B.     Haynes;     speci- 
mens of  Irish   wit  and  humor.   Mr.  Mc- 
Cay;   soprano   solo,    "Sing,   Sweet   Bird." 
Ganz:  piano  duet.  "II  Trovatore,"   (Mel-J 
notte)      Verdi;      impersonations.       "The! 
Bashful    Man."    "The    Schoolboy's    First 
Attempt    to    Recite    a    Poem."    Mr.    Mc- 
v-ocal    duet    "Oh.    That    We    Two 
Were  Maying,"  Alice  May  Smith. 
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SIGHTLESS  MAN  TO  BE 
ORDAINED  PRIEST 


Henry  J.  Wessling,  Jesuit,  Gets 

Dispensation  From 

The  Pope. 


The  friends  of  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wess- 
ling, S-  J-,  the  blind  Jesuit,  and  they 
are  many,  especially  in  Boston,  where 
he  was  born  in  the  Roxbury  District, 
thirty  years  ago,  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gas- 
parri,  Papal  Secretary  of  State,  has 
sent  a  telegram  saying  that.  His  Holi- 
ness grants  permission  to  Mr.  Wess- 
ling to  be  ordained  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Wessling  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  instruction  class  for  converts 
at  St.  Francis  Xavier's  Church,  New 
York  city,  for  the  past  eighteen 
months. 

It  is  indeed  a  signal  honor  for  a 
blind,  person  to  receive  the  privilege 
of  ordination.  However,  Mr.  Wess-i 
ling's  case  is  of  such  an  unusual 
character  that  the  Holy  Father  has 
seen  fit  to  permit  him  to  be  ordained. 
Mr.  Wessling's  affliction  was  caused 
by  a  chemical  explosion  in  a  college 
laboratory  at  Buffalo,  where  he  was 
a  teacher  while  pursuing  his  studies 
for  the  priesthood.  Notwithstanding 
his  great  handicap,  and  the  realiza- 
tion that  he  most  surely  would  not 
be  ordained,  the  brave  Jesuit  schol- 
astic continued  with  his  studies. 

Mr.  Wessling  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Henry  Wessling  of  Boston  for  many 
years  prominent  in  Catholic  circles, 
the  Fedei-ation  and  an  influential 
member  of  the  German  population  of i 
this  city.  One  of  his  brothers  has 
been  a  priest  for  several  years. 

Henry  J.  Wessling,  S.  J.,  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1S99,  from 
Boston  College  High  School.  After 
completing  his  course  in  Philosophy 
at  Woodstock  College,  Md.,  he  was 
sent  for  his  period  of  teaching  to 
Holy  Cross  College,  where  he  taught 
chemistry  for  three  years.  In  1909 
he  was  transferred  to  Canisius  Col-; 
lege,  Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  to  teach  analy- 
tical and  organic  chemistry.  In  his; 
final  year  of  teaching,  19JL1,  he  met; 
with  the  accident  that  rendered  him 
blind. 


-*■  Uph  i  ,  I  \c^3  3..  Trd,vus.v.r-^Jgj^. 
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CHURCH  OF  THE  DISCIPLES,  corner  Jersey 
and  Peterboro  Sts.  Rev.  Abraham  XI. 
Rihbany,  minister.  Disciples  School,  9.43 
A.  M.  Social  Service  class,  10.13  A.  M., 
subject;  "Child  Conservation  in  War  Time." 
Miss  Pansy  V.  Besom,  R.  N.,  Child  Welfare 
Supervisor,  State  Department  of  Health. 
will  speak.  Kindergarten  and  Primary,  11 
A.  M.  Church  Service,  11  A.  M.  Preaching 
by  William  W.  Fenn.  D.  D.  A  collection 
for  the  Friendly  Fund  for  the  Blind  and 
the  New  England  Hospital  for  Women  will 
he  taken.  The  Guild  will  entertain  the. 
Federation  of  the  Young-  People's  Religious 
Union  of  Greater  Boston  at  4  P.  M.  aI 
are  free  and  a  cordial  invitation  is  extend- 
ed to  the  public.  Take  Chestnut  Hill,  Ip- 
swich  St.   car   to  Jersey    St. 
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POETS  TRIBUTE  TO 


r    

At     the    fa 
suRpson   M. 


farewell  service  held  in 
on  M.  E.  Church  Friday  even- 
ing, November  30,  conducted  by  Rev. 
Thomas  Houston,  the  blind  evangel- 
ist, the  following  poem  composed  by 
J.  C.  Lackey,  of  the  post  office  force, 
was  read  by  the  pastor.  Mr.  Houston 
was  deeply  moved  by  the  tribute. 

The    Blind    Evangelist. 
He  came  to  us,  this  preacher  blind, 
With  loving  heart  and  single  mind; 
With    songs    of   praise    and    smile    so 

brave, 
Our  sin-sick  souls  from  Hell  to  save. 

lie   begs  us  to  recOOsecr&te 

Our  lives  to  God,  before  too  late. 

For  some  who  think  they're  safe  are 

lo 
As  they  will  find  at  fearful  cost. 

He  cannot  see  this  world  of  sin, 
I  has  the  light  of  God  within. 
And  has  God's  hand  to  lead  him  on 
Through   a  life   of  Night,  which   sees 
no  Daw::. 

But,  looking  up,  with  spiritual  eyes 
lie  sees  that  place  beyond  the  skies, 
Whose  pearly  gates  are  open  wide, 
Where  Christ-saved  sinners  may  abide. 

And  in  that  city  he  will  see 
The  Savious  in  His  majestey. 
Sitting  upon  His  great  white  throng, 
Before  which  each  must  stand — alone. 

And  Jesus  then  will  say  to  each, 
"Hid     you    hear    my     blind     servant 

preach, 
And  did  ye  heed  the  word  he  brought, 
Or  set  his   pleadings   all  at  naught?" 

He  comes  lo  us,  as  Nathan  came 
To  David,  in  hfe  sin  and  shame. 
Not  flattering  or  velvet  shod. 
But  laying  bare  our  hearts  to  God. 

'  Yes,  he  is  blind,  but  he  shall  see, 
And  when  Christ  comes,  with  Victory, 
With     shout    and    song    and    angels 

bright, 
He  will  restore  His  servant's  sight. 

Once    "Doubting    Thomas,"    now    this 
man 

Just    lives    and    breathes    God's    won- 
drous plan, 

And  shows  by  his   radiant  face      * 

The   "jtH-su flic iency"   of  grace. 

J.    C.    LACKEY. 
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THAT  "JEWEL"  FRIENDSHIP 

-.  Ln.  th^r  horrible  head  of  the  squirming,  crawling, 
jtastiaa^ together  ugly  devil-fish  is  a  most  beautiful 
gem  or  colors. 

In  the  crowded,  dirty  streets  of  Chicago,  in  her 
police  courts,  in  her  musty  dens  where  lawyers  meet 
to  plan  and  plot  deviltry,  very  largely,  there  has,  for 
years  past,  been  one  of  the  rarest  of  beauties  to  those 
who  hava  "eyes  with  which  to  see."  It  was  the  halt 
leading  th^  blind;  affection  born  in  mutual  misfor- 
tune. 

John  Rowan,  33,  lawyer,  hard  up  and  a  cripple; 
James  Johnson,  84,  lawyer,  hard  up  and  blind! 
Through  fcha  stieets,  through  the  courtrooms, TnTough 
the  halls  of  business,  through  all  the  parts  of  the 
great  city  where  every  man  is  rushing  after,  reaching 
after  the  dollar  of  the  fellow  in  front  of  him,  young 
John  led  old  Jim,  always.  Between  the  noisy  trucks, 
the  cars,  the  3utos  and  the  lumbering  wagons,  went 
always,  John  and  Jim  arms  locked,  for  young  John 
was  safety  unto  Jim  and  old  Jim  was  comfort  and 
stpport    into  John. 

Funny  those  two  are  always  together,  said  the 
r:oney-mad  multitude,  and  rushed  on.  But  there 
were  a  few  who  saw  and  understood,  a  few  who  saw 
the  beautifvl  jewel  in  all  that  mud,  the  brilliant 
beauty  on  *he  head  of  the  ugly  devil-fish. 

Blindness  is  that  horror,  human  solitariness.  To 
be  a  cripp'e  in  the  war  for  business  is  to  be  jostled 
off  your  feet,  to  be  shunted  aside,  to  be  pitied,  at  best, 
a  thing  that  the  unfortunate  hate.  But  old  Jim  had 
John,  and  (culd  see;  and  young  John  had  Jim,  and 
could  not  be  toppled  from  his  crutches. 

And  so  they  went  through  the  city  always  locked 
arm  and  arm,  heart  and  heart,  a  beautiful  sight 
amidst  the  soot,  and  war  and  turmoil. 

.The  other  day,  the  Angel  of  Death  said,  "Old 
Jim  Johnson,  84  years  is  enough.  Come!  Thou  shalt 
see  forever  more,"  and  took  him.  Within  that  same 
hour,  'twas  said  to  young  John  Brown,  "Put  aside 
thy  useless,  crippled  limbs.  Thou  wilt  not  need  them 
in  eternity  with  Jim."  And  John  went  with  the  angel, 
too. 

Some  sentimental  Chicagoans  are  trying  to  have 
the  bodies  of  these  two  friends  buried  side  by  side  in 
come  cemetery.  Appropriate  but  maybe  unnecessary! 
It  may  "e  that  old  Jim  and  young  John  are  still  liv- 
ing arm  in  arm. 
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BLIND  SCHOLASTIC  TO  BE 
ORPAINCD  NEXT  WEDNESDAY 

Henry  J.  Wessling,  S;  .'...  a  form-n-  Bos- 
Ionian,  who  was  recently  granted  a  spe- 
cial dispensation  by  Pop*  Benedict,  en- 
abling him  to  be  ordained,  will  receive 
the  office  of  priesthood  next  Wednesday 
in  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, Harrison  av.  Cardinal  O'ConnHI 
who  took  great  interest  in  the  case  of 
the  blind  scholastic,  will  efflciate  f>t  10 
ock. 


S,    wnich   at- 

;»n.  hat    be  >nt 

he    lost    the 


The  case  of  Mr  Wessling,  which  at- 
tracted world-wide  attention, 
pending  since  1910,  when 
sight  of  both  eyes  while  performing  a 
chemical  experiment  at  Canisius  College, 
Buffalo.  He  continued  his  studies  for  the 
priesthood,  however,  and  about  a  month 
ago  word  was  received  from  Rome  tat 
hn^a^bee^  *ranted  a  special  dispensa- 
tion, the  first  over  given  for  this  in  ••- 
pose  in  the  Catholic  Church.  It  will  be 
the    first    ordination    ever    >eld    in    the 
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Wednesday,    December   19,   T91f. 

BUMUWUKWNE0' 

Rev     Henry    J.     Wessling     Becomes 
Priest    of    Society    of   Jesus — Car- 
dinal O'Connell  Officiates 
For   the    first    time    in   the   history    of 
the    Catholic    Church   a    blind    man    be- 
came priest  when  Rev  Henry  J.  Wess- 
ling,   S.    J.,    a    former    Bostonian,    was 
ordained  in  the  Church  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  Harrison  av,  this  morn- 
ing. 

Cardinal  O'Connell  officiated  and  said 
the  low  mass  which  began  at  10  o'clock. 
Rev  Thomas  White,   S.  J.,  rector  of  St 

Francis  Xaviev  Church,  New  Tork  city, 
was  the  assistant  priest.  The  Cardinal 
was  also  assisted  by  Rev  Dr  Richard  J. 
Haberlin,  his  secretary,  and  Rev  Wil- 
liam V.  Corliss,  S.  J.,  of  Boston  College. 
The  Rev  Fr  Wessling,  although  blind, 
had  little  trouble  in  finding  his  way 
about  the  sanctuary  and  his  sense  of 
direction  was  remarkable.  He  was  guid- 
ed by  Rev  J.  D.  Wheeler,  S.  J.,  of  Holv 


Cross  College.  Following  the  ordination 
the  Cardinal  spoke  in  congratulation  of 
the  newly  ordained  priest  and  his  family. 

A  f ter  the  ceremony  the  newly  ordained 
priest  gave  his  first  blessing  in  the  sac- 
risty to  his  aged  mother,  then  to  his- 
three  brothers  and  three  sisters  and  to  a 
large  number  of  friends. 

Among  the  numerous  priests  in  the 
sanctuary  Were  the  Very  Rev  Charles 
W.  Lyons,  S.  J.,  president  of  Boston 
College:  Rev  Dr  Patrick  J.  Supple,  P.  R., 
of  St  John's  Church,  Roxbury;  Rev  B. 
P.  Tivnan,  S.  J.,  regent  of  Fordham 
Medical  School,  New  York;  Rev  John  J. 
Geoghan.  S.  J.,  vice  president  of  Boston 
College  High  School;  Rev  John  S.  Keat- 
ing, S.  J.,  Rev  James  H.  Supple  of 
Charlestown;  Rev  Michael  F.  Bw 
S.  J.,  of  St  HJary's,  North  End:  Rev 
Patrick  J.  Casey,  S.  J.,  of  the  Jesuit 
Mission  Band;  Rev  H.  A.  Leary,  S.  .T., 
of  St  Mary's,  North  End:  Rev  Joseph 
Turner,  C.  S.  S.,  of  the  Mission  Church 
and  Rev  George  Sneider  also  of  the  Mis- 
sion Church,  and  Rev  M.  P.  Hill.  S.  J.. 
Rev  Daniel  Creeden.  S.  J.,  Rev  William 
Logue.  S.  J..  Rev  William  Devlin,  S.  J.. 
Rev  George  de  Butler,  S.  J.,  and  Rev 
John  Meagher,  S.  J.,  of  Boston  College. 

Rev  Henry  J.  Wessling,  S.  J.,  gradu- 
ated from  Boston  College  in  1901.  and 
soon  after  entered  the  Jesuit  novitiate, 
where  he  became  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising of  the  young  scholastics.  It  was 
not  until  1910  that  he  became  blind  by 
an  explosion  while  conducting  a  chemi- 
cal experiment  in  Canisius  College,  Buf- 
falo. N  Y.  He  never  gave  up  hope  of 
becoming   a   priest,    however,    and    con- 
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tinued  his  studies.  His  case  was  brought 
before  Pope  Benedict  by  Cardinals 
O'Connell  and  Gibbons  s.ome  time  ago, 
with  the  result  that  the  Pope  finally 
gave  him  a  dispensation  about  a  month 
ago,  enabling  him  to  receive  the  office  of 
priesthood. 

The  family  of  the  priest  live  on  Haw- 
thorne st,  Roxbury.  His  father,  John 
Wessling,  who  died  some  time  ago,  was 
a  past  vice  president  of  the  National 
Catholic  Federation,  a  president  of  the 
Boston  Catholic  Federation,  and  was 
prominent    in    all    German    Catholic   80- 
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BLIND  PRIEST  ORDAINED 


Cardinal  O'Connell  Officiates  at  Ceremony 
Which  Elevates  Rev.  Henry  J.  Wessling, 
S.  J.,  in  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception 


Rev.  Henry  J.  "Wessling,  S.  J.,  who  has, 
been  blind  for  seven  years,  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  this  morning  at  a  ser- 
vice in  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  Cardinal  O'Connell  Officiated 
at  the  ceremony  which  lasted  two  hours. 

Father  "Wessling  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus  some  years  ago,  and  while  stationed 
at  St.  Canisius's  College,  Buffalo,  was  en- 
gaged in  chemical  experiments  when  an 
explosion  resulted  in  the  loss  of  his  sight. 
Nothing  daunted,  he  bravely  continued 
his  work  for  the  church  and  his  order, 
and  for  some  time  has  been  stationed  at 
the  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  New 
York.  Without  his  knowledge,  for  he 
had  given  up  all  hope  of  being  raised  to 
the  priesthood,  the  superior  of  the  Mary- | 
land-New  York  province  of  the  Society, 
of  Jesus,  Very  Rev.  Anthony  Maas,  S.  J., 
appealed  to  Pope  Benedict  XV.,  asking 
him  to  grant  a  special  dispensation.  The 
answer  came  in  the  form  of  a  cablegram 
from  the  papal  secretary  of  state,  Car- 
dinal Gasparri,  granting-  permission  for 
the  ceremony. 

Mr.  Wessling  is  a  native  of  Boston  and 
a  son  of  the  late  Henry  Wessling,  of  Rox- 
bury, for  years  connected  with  the  Holy 
Trinity  (German)  parish,  South  End,  and 
who  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  Cath- 
olic Federation  of  Societies  of  the  arch- 
diocese of  Boston. 

He  is  the  second  blind  priest  at  present; 
in  the  United  States;  the  other  is  Rev. 
Theophilus  Beusen,  assistant  at  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Latonia,  Cov- 
ington, Ky.,  who  was  ordained  eighteen1 
years  ago  and  lost  his  sight  two  years 
later.     He,  too,  is  of  German  extraction. 
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Tin"  e   r  rjber  20,   1917. 


rlRST  SIGHTLESS  PRIEST 
JOINS  THE  JESUIT  ORDER 


Rev.  Henry  J.  Wessling.  S.  J.,  who  has 
been  blind  for  .seven  years,  wag  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  yesterday  morning  in 
the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, Boston.  with  Cardinal  William 
O'Connell    officiating    at    the    ceremonv. 

Fr.  Wessling  is  the  first  blind  man  ever! 
ordained  to  the  priesthood,  altho  *here| 
is  one  other  sightless  priest.  Rev.  Theo- 
philius  Beusen.  Covington.  Ky..  who  lost 
the  sight  of  both  eyes  two  "years  after 
being  ordained. 

Present  at  the  ceremony  were  Rev. 
Charles  U  Kimball.  S.  J.,  and  Rev.  John 
D.  Wheeler.  S.  J.,  both  of  Holy  Cross 
college,  who  w  ere  former  classmates  of 
tlw   sightless   priest. 
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Blind 


ma  Man  Ordained 
as  Catholic  Priest 
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T30STOX,  Mass.,  Wednesday.— Under  a 
special  dispensation  from  Rome  made 
necessary  by  the  fact  that  he  is  totally 
blind,  Henry  J.  Wessling  was  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  a't  the  Church  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  to-day.  Cardinal 
O'Connell  officiated  at  the  service,  which 
was  attended  by  nearly  3,000  persons.  The 
young  man  was  made  blind  in  1910  as  the 
result  of  an  explosion  in  the  chemical 
laboratory  at  Canisus  College,  Buffalo, 
N".  Y.,  where  he  was  a  student. 
Recently  he  had  been  connected  with  the 
.Church  of  St.  Francis'  Xavier  in  New 
York. 


LAWRENCE  (iiA»sr.j  TRIBUNE  C721 
Thursday,   December  20,   1917. 

BUND  MAN  ORDAINED 
-TO  THE  PRIES 


Boston,  Dec,  20. — One  or^me  mos 
extraordinary  ceremonies  ever  per 
formed  in  any  Catholic  church  in  an; 
part  of  the  world  was  held  yesterday 
at  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Con 
ception.  Harrison  avenue  and  Ea." 
Concord  st.  For  the  first  time  in  neat- 
ly 2000  years,  since  the  origin  of  tin 
Christian  church,  a  blind  man  was  or; 
dained  to  the  priesthood.  The  pries 
is  Henry  J.  Wessling,  S.  J.,  a  Bostoi 
boy,  who  was  made  totally  blind  it 
1910  as  the  result  of  an  explosion  ii 
the  chemical  laboratory  at  Canisiui 
College,  Buffalo,  where  he  was  a  echo 
lastic. 

Cardinal   O'Connell   officiated  at   th 
ordination. 

The  special  dispensation  granted  b: 
Pope  Benedict  XV.,  and  which,  it  wa< 
stated,  must  not  be  taken  as  a  precedl 
ent,  arrived  only  a  few  days  ago.  Fa! 
ther  Wessling  was  then  at  the  Churc 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Sixteenth  st 
New  York  City. 
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ThgrtCay,  DsctmUer  60,  1917. 

BLiKAr  MADE  PRIEST  BY 
jk  SPECIAL  DISPENSATION 

SOjfex)N.  Dec.  20.— Under  a  special 
fnsation  from  Rome,  made  i 
essary  by  the  fact  that  he  is  totally 
blind,  Henry  J.  Wessling  was  oi- 
dained  to  tlfe  priesthood  at  the 
Church    of    the    Immaculate    Coifcep- 


tion    to-day.      Cardinal    O'Connell    of- 
ficiated at  the  service,  which  was  at- 
led    by    nearly    3,000    people.      The; 
]g    man    was    made    blind    in    191fr 
as    the   result   of  an   explosion    in 
chemical   laboratory   at    Canisius  Col- 
lege.   Buffalo,    N.    Y.,    where   he    wa: 
student.     Undaunted   by  his  afflict  r 
he   kept    up   his  studies.     Recentlj 
had   been   connected   with  the  Church 
of  St.    Francis  Xavier,    in   New    i'ork. 
He   is   n    member  of   the   Jesuit    order. 
The  records  of  the  Catholic  Church 
are    said    to    show    few,    if    any,    in- 
stances   of   a    similar   ordination,    and 
the    special    dispensation    from     P 
Benedict   XV.    said   that   it    must    i 
be   taken   as  a   precedent. 


BOSTON.  MASS.,  s  e^A.LD-JOURNAt 


BUND  PRIEST  ORDAINED 
TTSPECIAL  DISPENSATION 


Rev.  Henry  J.  Wessling,  S.  J., 
Who  Lost  Sigkt  in  Chemical 
Explosion. Is  Boston  Man. 


Cardinal  «3d|p*n  officiated  yewtter- 
day  afthe^winjEtion  of  the  Rev.  Henrr 
J.  Wessling,  S.  J.,  to  the  priesthood  at 
the  Church  of  the  immaculate  Concep- 
tion. Fr.  Wessling,  who  entered  th« 
Society  of  Jesus  some  years  ago,  vai 
performing-  chemical  experiments  at  St. 
Canisus's  College,  Buffalo,  seven  years 
ago,  when  an  explosion  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  his  sight.  He  is  the  first  blind 
priest  to  be  ordained  in  this  country, 
and'  a  special  dispensation  from  Pope 
Benedict  XV.  was  necessary  for  his  ele- 
vation. 

The  dispensation  was  granted  without 
his  knowledge,  and  was  obtained 
through  the  intercession  of  the  Very 
Reverend  Anthony'  Maas,  S.  J.,  supe- 
rior of  the  Maryland-New  York  prov- 
ince. Fr.  Wessling,  who  is  a  native  of 
Boston,  had  given  up  hope  of  ever  be- 
ing ordained,  though  he  continued  un- 
ceasingly to  labor  for  his  order  and  his 
church,  and  he  was  overjoyed  •  when  ■ 
permission  for  the  ceremony  was  re- 
ceived from  Rome. 

He  is  a  .son  of  the  late  Henry  Wesa- 
ling  of  Roxomy,  for  many,  years  con- 
nected with  the  Holy  Trinity  parish, 
South  end,  and  who  was  prominent  in 
the  work  of  the  Archdiocesan  Catholic 
Federation.  There  is  another  blind 
priest  in  this  country,  the  Rev.  The- 
ophilus Beusen  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  Covington,  Ky.,  who  lost 
his  sight  16  years  ago,  two  years  after 
being  ordained. 


fcosTO-: 
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BLIND  MAN  ORDAINED  TO 

PRIESTHOOD  IN  BOSTON 

Rev  Henry  J.  Wessing,  S.  J.,  a  former 
Bostonian,  was  yesterday  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  at  the  Church  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  Harrison  av. 
It  was  Ahe  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Catholic  Church  that  a  blind  man 
was  ordained.  While  a  Jesuit  novitiate 
he  lost  his  sight  in  an  explosion  at 
Canisias  College.  Buffalo,  in  1910.  Cardi- 
nal O'Connell  officiated  at  the  ordination. 

After  the  ceremony  the  newly  or- 
dained priest  gave  his  first  blessing 
in  the  sacristy  to  his  aged  mother,  then 
to  his  three  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
to  a  large  number  of  friends.  The  fami- 
ly of  the  priest  live  on  Hawthorne  st, 
Roxbury.  .Jum 


_ 
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BOSTON    taCA-flfc/  POST 


Thursday,   December  20,   1917. 


PRIEST  ORDAINED 
BY  CARDINAL  O'CONNELL 

-■-'■■"■■■■      ■- 

For  First  Time  in  History  of  Christian  Church  Sight- 
less Man  Takes  Orders  After  Special  Dispensation 

From  Pope  Is  Obtained 


ORDINATION  qf  THE  REV.  HENRY  J.  WESSUNG,  S  J 
Father  Wessling  is  the  first  blind  priest  ever  to  be  ordained  in  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Cardinal  O'Connell 
officiated.  Photograph  shows  the  cardinal  reading  part  of  the  ordination  prayers.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  J.  Haber- 
lin,  secretary  to  the  cardinal,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Lane,  S.  J.,  are  on  the  right  of  the  cardinal.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  P.  White,  S.  $.,  rector  of  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  New  York,  is  on  the  left  of  the  cardinal. 
The  blind  priest  is  on  the  right  of  the  foreground.  He  is  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Father  Tivnan  of  New  York. 
(Photo   by  George  Murray,    Post  staff   photographer.) 


BY  JAMES  WALSH 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  cere- 
monies ever  performed  in  any  Cath- 
olic church  in  any  part  of  the  world 
was  held  yesterday  at  the  Church  ot 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  Harrison 
avenue  and  East  Ccncord  street.  For 
the  first  time  in  nearly  2000  years, 
since  the  origin  of  the  Christian 
church,  a  blind  man  was  ordained  tc 
the  priesthood.  The  priest  is  Henry 
J.  Wessling,  S.  J.,  a  Boston  boy,  who 


was  made  totally  blind  in  1910  as  the 
result  of  an  expk>'r>n  in  the  chemical 
laboratory  at  Canisius  College,  Buf- 
falo, where  he  was  a  scholastic. 

Cardinal  O'Connell  officiated  at  the 
ordination. 

The  special  dispensation  granted  by 
Pope  Benedict  XV.,  and  which,  it  was 
.stated,  must  not  be  taken  as  a  precedent, 
arrived  only  a  few  days  ago.  Father 
Wessling  was  then  at  the  Church  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  Sixteenth  street,  New 
York  city. 

He  was  born  here  and  his  mother,  his 
sisters  and   his  brothers  live   here.     He 


wanted  to  be  ordained  by  the  cardinal 
archbishop  of  the  see  of  Boston,  his  na- 
tive city,  and  where  his  father,  now 
dead,  did  much  effective  work  for  the 
Catholic  church.  The  date  was  set  for 
yesterday,  and  the  ceremony  began  with 
a  mass  celebrated  by  the  cardinal  at  W 
o'clock. 

The  setting  was  perfect  and  the  scene 
was  a  remarkable  one.  Nearly  3000  peo- 
ple crowded  into  the  church.  Long  be- 
fore the  doors  were  opened  the  crowd 
gathered.  The  interior  of  the  church 
was  decorated  for  the  Christmas  sea- 
son. Crimson  silk  ornamented  with 
golden  stars  draped  the  altar. base.  The 
altar  itself  was  surmounted  by  a  great 
electric    inscription    reading,    "Gloria   in 


•  ,^v 


Excelsis  Deo."  Festoons  of  evergreen 
reached  from  the  ceiling  and  around  the 
sides  of  the  sanctuary.  Red  roses 
formed  the  only  floral  decorations  of  the 
altar.  Branches  of  holly,  fir  trees  and 
evergreen  were  placed  about  the  sanctu- 
ary, and  high  above  the  altar  rails  was 
a  large  electric  star,  representing  the 
Star   of   Bethlehem. 

25  Priests  Present 

When  the  time  came  for  the  mass 
to  begin,  about  25  priests  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  diocese,  many  of 
them  members  of  religious  orders, 
headed  a  procession  of  altar  boys,  wear- 
ing cream  colored  cassocks  trimmed  with 
red  sashes,  and  white  lace  surplices, 
the  assisting  priests,  the  blind  priest 
and  Father  Tivnan  of  New  York,  the 
Rev.  Richard  J.  Haberlin,  D.  D.,  sec- 
retary to  the  cardinal,  and  the  cardinal 

himself.  The  procession  came  from 
the  sacristy  to  the  sanctuary. 

Then  the  cardinal  began  the  mass  of 
ordination.  He  was  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Haberlin  and  the  Rev.  Charles 
E.  Lane,  S.  J.  The  Rev.  Thomas  F. 
White,  rector  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Church,  Xew  York  city,  was  the  as- 
sisting priest.  The  "Very  Rev.  Charles 
W.  Lyons,  S.  J.,  rector  of  the  church 
and  president  of  Boston  College,  had  a 
place  of  honor  in  the  sanctuary.  Mori- 
signor  P.  J.  Supple  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Roxbury,  also  had  a  place  of 
honor  In  the  sanctuary.  Father  Wess- 
ling,  with  Father  Tivnan,  who  was  as- 
signed to  lead  him,  knelt  at  a  place 
in  the  sanctuary  on  the  gospel  ■  side 
of   the   altar. 

Led  to  the  Altar 

The  ceremony  of  ordination  is  always 
very  impressive.  It  was  made  more' 
so,  perhaps,  on  this  occasion  on  ac- 
count of  the  circumstances.  A.t  vari- 
ous times  during  the  mass  the  blind 
priest  was  led  to  the  altar  steps  where  • 
the    ordination    prayers    were    read. 

At  the  end  of  mass  the  cardinal  ad- 
dressed the  newly  ordained  priest.  Ha.j 
paid  a  high  tribute  to  his  father,  who. 
he  said,  "during  his  life  always  spent1 
himself  in  the  service  of  the  Holy 
Mother  Church.  I  doubt  not  he  is  in 
your  mind,  and  surely  Almighty  God, 
in  his  divine  Providence,  is  also  with 
him,  participating  in  this  function 
today. 

"To  you,  my  dear  father,  I  offer  my 
heartfelt  congratulations,"  he  contin- 
ued. "I  congratulate  you.  I  congratu- 
late your  dear,  good  mother  and  your 
dear  sisters  and  your  brothers.  For 
years  have  they  prayed  and  wept  that 
this  favor  might  be  given  you.  May 
Almighty  God  be  with  you  and  may  the 
powers  of  priesthood  stimulate  you." 

After  the  exercises  the  immediate 
family  of  the  priest  went  into  the  sa- 
cristy, where  they  received  his  first 
blessing. 

The  priest's  mother  was  the  first  to 
kneel  at  the  feet  of  her  son.  He  smiled, 
raised  his  sightless  eyes,  placed  his 
hands  first  over  his  mother's  head,  then 
pressed  them  to  her  cheeks  and  impart- 
ed his  blessing.  The  other  members  of 
the  family  followed  and  then  the 
priests.  Then  Father  Wessling  was  led 
out  to  the  altar  rails,  where  he  im- 
parted his  first  blessing  to  the  great 
congregation. 


BOSTON     (JtA^j    AMBRICAN 


Thursday,   December  Z\  1917. 


HISTORY  HERE 


Rev.  Henry  J. 
Wessling,  8.  J., 

Just  appointed 
professor  at 

Boston  College. 

Ho  lost  his 

eyesight  In  a 

laboratory 

explosion   at 

Buffalo,  and  it 

required  a 

dispensation  to 

elevate  him 

to  the  priesthood 

He  Is  a  former 

Roxbury  boy. 


A  remarkable  figure  In  the  ecclesi- 
astic  history  of  all  time  is  the  Rev  ', 
%?Zy  J-  We88lIne.  S.  J.  just  appoint- 
Coll^S  °f  the  faCUlty  of  Boston 

**£*thW*  YessllnS.  a  native  of  Rox-  ' 
bury,   ordained  by  Cardinal  CConnell 
f,    tht  lm™ao,H1.ato  Conception  Church, 

JL  V  .    ?u    bIlnd   priest   ever  admit- 
ted into   the  hierarchy. 


_His  ordination  marked  a  departure 
f  om  all  Catholic  precedent.  The 
long  annals  of  church  history  tell  of 
no  similar  case.  Back  in  the  16th 
century  P^pal  dispensation  was 
granted  to  an  eminent  Swiss  scholar 
whose  eyesight  was  partially  im- 
paired, but  to  Father  Wessling  goes 
,the  honor  of  being  the  first  totally 
blind    Catholic    priest. 

When    he    lost    his    sight    in    1910, 


i 
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Father  Wessling  had  spent  ten  year* 
studying  for  the  priesthood  as  a  nov- 
ice arid  scholastic,  or  teacher,  of  the 
Jesuit  Order.  Three  more  years  and 
the  ambition  of  a  lifetime  would  have 
been    his. 


SOSTON,  MASS.,  EVE.  GLOBE 


Saturday,   Decfembep*22,  1917. 


CHRISTMAS  CHEER  CARRIED  TO  MANY 
HOMES  RY  THE  FLOWER  MISSION 

i/ 


On  the  Left — Miss  Alice  Bremer,  Carrying  to  Her  Auto   Christmas  Baskets,  Which  She  Will  Deliver  to 
Poor  Families. 

On  the  Right — Miss  H.  B.  Fenton,  One  of  the  Nurses,  Loading  an  Auto  With  Christmas  Gifts. 


While  all  through  the  year  Mrs  Sam- 
uel Wright  Simpson,  head  of  the  State 
Flower  Mission,  with  her  little  band  of 
volunteer  workers,  are  striving  to  allay 
discouragement  and  suffering  and  to 
cheer  and  comfort  the  sick,  especial  pro- 
vision is  made  on  the  great  festival  of 
Christmas.  For  those  who  are  shut  in 
and  shut  out  from  the  joys  of  the  holi- 
days the  Flower  Mission  is  a  veritable 
Santa  Claus,  traveling  so  niselessly  and 
giving  so  bountifully  that  even  the  old 
are  reminded  of  the  sleigh  and  the  rein- 
deer that  charmed  them  in  childhood. 

For  several  days  little  groups  of  vol- 
unteers have  been  assisting  in  unpack- 
ing the  gifts  which  have  come  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  Flower  Mission  in 
parish  rooms  of  the  Swedenborgian 
Church  on  Beacon  Hill.  The  use  of 
piese  rooms,  so  ceMrally  located,  is  very 
ch  appreciated  by  all  who  have  co- 
operated with  Mrs  Simpson  in  the  work 
of  the  Flower  Mission. 


Delicacies  for  the  sick  in  great  quan- 
tities and  variety,  fruits,  nuts  and  can- 
dies, gifts  of  toys  for  little  children  who 
are  bedridden,  and  no  end  of  comfortss 
for  the  aged  and  blind  have  been  sent 
here  for  distribution  from  benefactors 
in  all  parts  of  New  England.  Mrs 
Simpson  walked  more  than  two  miles 
in  the  snow  up  in  New  Hampshire  to 
pick  little  sprigs  of  evergreen  to  dec- 
orate the  Christmas  baskets.  Camp  Fire 
Girls  and  Boy  Scouts  in  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire  sent  evergreens  for  the 
decoration  of  the  Christmas  baskets. 

tomobiles  were  provided  for  the, 
groups  of  district  nurses  who  came  to 
the  flower  mission  rooms  earlv  this 
morning  for  the  Christmas  baskets  to  be 
distributed  among  the  sick  in  Greater 
Boston.  Each  basket  bore  the  name  and 
i  ess  of  the  person  for  whom  the  gift 
was  intended  and  contained  beside  fruit, 
m£ny  suitable  things,  such  as  jellies, 
condensed  milk,  soups  and  bouillons, 
co:       •        ^reouently  the  necessitv  of  the 


sick  man  or  woman,  or  the  desire  of  the 
bed-ridden  child  in  a  tenement  house,  is 
known,  and  so  the  little  basket  with  its 
covering  of  evergreen  and  the  red  ribbon 
that  ties  the  covers  down,  brings  the 
things  are  are  most  needed  and  most  en- 
joyed. 

Mrs  Simpson  had  on  her  list  for  dls- 
tiibution  today  239  baskets  for  the  sick, 
135  baskets  for  ""r  .hli "iflm"""  baskets  for 
consumptives  and  aTout-  BOO  baskets  and 
boxes  with  a  great  variety  of  gifts  for 
the  aged,  poor  and  shut-ins  in  Greater 
Boston.  E.  Edling,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  dozen  or  more  students  at  Boston 
University,  distributed  Christmas  bas- 
kets in  the  West  End. 

Avonelle  Sanfor.1,  the  youngest  of  Mrs 
Simpson's  volunteer  helpers,  decorated 
a  tiny  Christmas  tree,  a  spruce  seed- 
ling from  Michigan,  for  one  of  the  dis- 
trict nurses  to  give  to  a  sick  child  cut 
off  from  the  fun  and  m«rry  making 
which  comes  into  the  homes  of  the  more 
fortunate. 
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BLIND    TO    READ    DICKENS 


Fund  Is  Staited  in  England  to  Put  Nov- 
elist's  Works  in   Braille   Type 


[From  the  London  Times] 

William  Miles  recently  gave  the  first' 
of  a  series  of  readings  from  the  works 
of  Charles  Dickens  to  assist  the  Dickens 
Fellowship  in  an  effort  to  produce  the 
whole  of  the  novels  in  Braille  type  for  the 
use  of  the  blind. 

Shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
a  fund  was  started  for  the  purpose,  and 
by  the  end  of  August  £95  ($475)  was  col- 
lected and  sent  to  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  to  put  in  hand  "stereos"  of 
the  "Old  Curiosity  Shop"  and  "Great  Ex- 
pectations." Up  to  that  time  only  "Pick- 
wick," "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  "David  Cop- 
perfleld,"  "Christmas  Books"  and  "Doctor 
Marigold"  were  in  circulation  among  the 
blind. 

Queen  Alexandra  has  given  her  patron- 
age to  the  series  of  recitals,  which  will  be 
continued  in  other  parts  of  London  and 
in  provincial  towns.  __ 


n.  y.  aror.Ni  etnc 


,v  L<ut*9&*y,  Decembar  26,  1917. 
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FIRST  BUND  PRIEST 
TO  CELEBRATE  MASS 

Fafihf  Wessling  Officiates  at 
Woodstock  College,  Md. 

Special  Despatcr   to  Thtc  Stss. 

Baltimore.  Dec.  25.  —  The-  Kev. 
Wessling,  S.  J.,  a  blind  priest  recently 
ordained  under  the  dispensation  of  Pope 
Benedict,  celebrated  his  first  mws  this 
morning  at  Woodstock  College,  from 
which  he  was  graduated.  It  was,  so  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  the  first  mass  ever 
■  rated  by  a  blind  priest. 

Father  Wessling  lost  his  sight  nine 
years  ago.  when  chemicals  that  he  was 
using  exploded  in  a  laboratory  at  Canl- 
College  lm  Buffalo.  At  the  time  he 
was  demonstrating  a  chemical  reaction 
to  a.  number  of  students.  Pope  Benedict 
issued  a  dispensation  to  the  seminarlanl 
who  was  ordained  in  New  York.  f  ■ 


t.  1'itfBUNISS 


18. 


Brother  J.  W.  Maynard  of  Marathon 
Lodge,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  wd«,  r>- 
marics  and  entertained  witl*  J»t<>™"' 
songs  and  selections  on  the  piano.  Mr. 
fuaynard    is    totally^  but  he 

tul    piano  jptWfUv     ana     a    B""^ 

He    sang   "Good-by /America 
ig  in  the  Gloaming/ and     Sun-  i 

?  s  our-, ami ifi/V>n WPiSK*  "Ev: 

ectionA«JJi9y»ano.  including  a 
fMrft^fie^'omposed  himself,  en- 
ding of  the  Piano." 


Friday,   January  1s,  19l£. 


JOHN   AND   MARY  McCAY, 


Blind  Artists,  Give  Concert  in  Ana  wan 
""■"■""■Hall,   Next  Tuesday. 

The  concert  and  entertainment 
scheduled  for  next  Tuesday  at  Ana- 
wan  Hall,  to  be  given  by  John  and 
Mary  McCay,  the  blind  artists,  is  at- 
tracting much  interest.  Several  years 
ago  these  artists  gave  a  splendid  con- 
cert here  and  made  a  most  favorable 
Impress 'on.  New  features  have  been  J 
added  to  their  programme  and  an  eve- 
ning _  of  rare  enjoyment  is  assured. 
Brother  and  sister  both  play  and  sing. 
The  entertainment  will  commence  at  8 
o'clock. 


™  A  L»i 
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i  h  Janrary  24,  1818. 

APMULUIAIIvH  AUUIErTOg 


Hear  the    Blind      McCays   in     Anawan 
oncert. 


vSte  sfWte  of  the  storm  last  evening  a 
good  sized  audience  gathered  at 
Anawan  hall  to  en.ioy  the  concert  and 
entertainment  presented  bv  the  Mind 
artists,  John  and  Mary  McCay.  Nature 
has  done  much  to  atone  to  both  for 
the  loss  of  their  sight  in  bestowing 
upon  them  wonderful  dramatic  and 
musical  talent  and  many  of  the  num- 
bers rendered  last  evening  were  truly 
marvellous  in  their  expressiveness  and 
mastery  of  technique  and  understand- 
ing. The  programme  was  divided  into 
two  sections,  opening  with  "The  Star 
Spangled  Fanner.''  and  concluding  with 
"My  Country.  'Tis  of  Thee."  Particu- 
larly fine  were  Mr.  McCay's  Irish 
stories  and  his  Irish  sons,  especially 
his  rendition  of  "Killarney." 

One  of  the  most  amusing  of  his  many 
witty  numbers  was  a  "A  Jolly  Good 
Laugh."  in  which  the  audience  couldn't 
help  but  join  most  heartily.  Marked 
musical  talent  was  displayed  in  the 
realistic  manner  of  Mr.  McCay's  inter- 
pretation of  the  piano  masterpiece, 
"The  Alpine  Storm."  Miss  McCay  as- 
sisted Mr.  McCay  most  amusingly  In 
their  dialogue,  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  rmith," 
during  which  they  exploited  many  in- ! 
cidents  which  occur  in  ordinary  house- 
holds. Particularly  well  rendered  were 
the  numbers  from  grand  opera,  in 
which  Miss  McCay  exhibited  to  fine 
advantage  her  sweet  soprano,  and  Mr. 
McCay  a  deep  and  pleasing  bariton. 
The  audience  was  a  most  appreciative 
one  and  accorded  the  artists  the 
warmest  applause,  demanding  several) 
encores. 


/ 
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REV.  H.  J.  WESSLING 


;:: — j 

F i rsl   Blind    Mt,n    to    Become 
ill      P-riest' in  "the  Catholic  Church. 


fT  •«••«.. • • «■  v*"" *  """ "!:"X« 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  th< 
Catholic   church    a   blind    man    became 
priest  when  I  nry  J.  Wessling,  fc.  S{ 

a  former  Bostonian,  was  ordained  in  tr 
Church    of    the    Immaculate    Conce- 
New  York. 


WS®    :<  &  SJA33L  TT8SS9 


January    30,  1918. 


SUKftf* MUSICIANS   TO 

GIVE     ENTERTAINMENT 


John  and  Mary  McCoy,  brother  and 
sister,  who  although  blind,  are  said 
to  be  excellent  pianists  and  entertain- 
ers, will  give  a  concert  in  Duff's  hall 
on  Thursday  evening,  Feb.  ,17. 

The  two  have  appeared  in  a  num- 
ber of  .cities  in  New  England  where 
they  have  been  well  received.  In  ad- 
dition to  playing  the  piano  the  couple 
possess  good  voices. 
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.'WHEN    A    FELLOW    HAS    A    FRIEND 


By    Briggs 


Poprrigtrt**  191?  by  Tb*  Tribun*  Awk.  (N»w  *ork  TribuM), 


TA 
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Wednesday, 

Fefcrgary 

6, 

1918. 

n  ~VOKLYN.  N,  Y. 


Blind  Artists  to  Appear. 

Friends  in  this  city  are  interested 
in  the  appearance  of  the  blind  ar- 
tists, John  and  Mary  McCay,  who  are 
to  give  a  concert  in  Odd  Fellows' 
hall,  Monday  evening,  Feb.  25.  They 
present  a  miscellaneous  program, 
which  has  won  praise  wherever  it 
has  been  given. 


Werner  ,a&   j: 


Friday,   February   8   1913. 
RlJNCLR/AMftri  RT  MAY 

RETURN  TO  WORCESTER 

John  A.  Freeman,  Moline.  III., 
known.  io  Worcester  Swedish-speaking' 
people  as  "the  blind  evangelist,"  may 
come  to  Worcester  to  lead  a  series  of 
special  meetings  in  March,  under  the 
direction  of  ■  the  three  temporary  joint 
churches,  First  Swedish  Baptist.  Thomas- 1 
street  Swedish  Methodist  and  Salem- 
sauare  Swedish  Congregatiqnal  churches. 
Jffohn  Johnson,  president  of  the  leader 
Board,  First  Swedish  Baptist  church,  has 
sent  an  invitation  from  the  church  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Freeman,  and  is  expecting  to 
get    his   answer   within   a   week. 

The  blind  evangelist  visited  Worcester 
a  year  ago.  conducting  a  revival  cam- 
paign in  Harlem-street  Swedish  Baptist 
church  that  resulted  in  more  than  50  con- 
versions. He  made  a  visit  to  Worcester 
li  years  ago,  shortly  after  he  had  become 
totally  blind. 

rtarA-t^MMtfLPHlA  NORTH  JsMZSRfC 
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BLIND  RUSSIAN  VIOLINIST 
"~AT  TEACHING  SOCIETY  FETE 


program  by  Abraham  Haito- 


t>lind  Russian  violinist,  featured 
eting  o£  i'»e  Pennsylvania 
.*  Society  for  the  Blind  held 
at   the  New   Century  Drawing 


A  musla 
vitch,  thai 
the  annul 
Home  Til 
last  night 

presses  were  made  by  J #H.nryl Beat- 
JEood.  recently  returned  from  France 
Sre  he  was  engaged  in  reconstruction 
work  and  I>r.  I*  Webster  Fox,  president 
5  L  sodety.  resent  officers  of  the  so- 
ciety were  re-elected  for  the  current  yea/1 


Wednwday,  February  It  J918. 

AMALIE  MAYER  DIES; 
BLIP  WAR  KNITTER 


T^YSars  Old,  Made  Hundreds  of 
Woolen  Wraps  for  Soldiers. 


Mrs.  Amalie  Wurtenberg  Mayer.  "9 
years  old,  of  582  Fifth  street,  South 
Brooklyn,  widow  of  Abraham  Mayer, 
died  yesterday  from  old  age.  Mrs. 
Mayer  had  been  blind  for  the  past  five 
••ears  and  notwithstanding  that  in- 
firmity had  knitted  hundreds  of  scarfs, 
sweaters  and  other  articles  for  the 
Pled  Cross  and  the  soldiers  at  the  front. 
rJer  blindness  set  in  about  five  years 
igo  from  a  cataract.  She  was  very  in- 
lustrious  with  her  needles  and  made 
nore  woolen  articles  that  all  the 
jt.hers  of  her  family  who  were  able  to 
see. 

Mrs.  Mayer  was  born  in  Westphalia. 
Germany,  and  had  been  a  resident  of 
this  city  for  sixty  years.  Her  home 
formerly  was  in  Manhattan,  and  her 
husband  was  a  merchant  there.  She 
was  very  charitable  and  belonged,  in 
her  younger  days,  to  many  active  be- 
nevolent organizations.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  three  sons.  Aaron.  Isaac,  of 
Rochester,  and  (Justav;  three  daugh- 
ters. L,aura,  Mrs.  Tillie  Fried  and  Mrs. 
Frances  L^ustig;  three  grandchildren. 
one  of  whom,  Julius  Lustig,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Aero  force. 
and  a  brother,  Gustav  Wurtenberg,  8  5 
years  old.  The  funeral  services  will  be 
held  tomorrow  afternoon,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Alexander  Lyons  officiating,  and  the 
interment  will  be  in  Union  Field? 
Cemetery. 


mm*m,  mass,  waxm.  eoosa 


Sunday,   February  24,  1918. 


DORCHESTER   WOMAN,  BUHBjEjiii 
PATRIOT,  KNITS  FOR  SOLDIERS 

Mrs  Belle  Thompson  of  37  Temple  st, 
Dorchester  Lower  Mills,  is  a  real  Amer- 
ican. Her  ancestors  and  descendants 
comprise  a  line  of  fighting  stock. 

In  the  Spanish-American  War  two  of 
her  sons  saw  service.  In  the  Civil  War 
her  father,  her  husband  and  two  uncles 
were  in  the  Union  Army.  Her  husband 
died  on  the  field  at  Gettysburg. 

She  is  allied  with  the  Woman's  Relief 

orps  of  the  First  Methodist  Church, 
which  she  is  an  active  member. 

Mrs  Thompson  is  73.  She  has  been 
blind  for  two  years.  In  spite  of  this 
handicap  she  is  patriotically  busy  e^  jry 
day  knitting  wristers,  scarfs  and  oJier 
useful  things  for  the  boys  in  the  service. 

Up  to  yesterday  she  had  knitted  12 
dozen  pairs  of  wristers,  beside  numerous 
other  articles,  and  she  hopes  to  continue 
the  work,  for  this  stanch  patriot  feels 
confident  of  rounding  out  a  century. 


NO 
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Monday,    February  25,   1918. 

SWEDISH  BAPTISTS  WILL 
HEAR  BLIND  EVANGELIS" 


Two   Chicago  ministers   will  preach 
at  the  services   in  the  First  Swedish 
Baptist  Church   next   Sunday.       The 
Rev.    F.   F.    Freeman,    blind    evanc 
ist.  and  the  ~Rev.  William  Blumquiit 
have  been  secured   to  carry   on 
meetings       with         other       Swedish  • 
churches  during  his  stay  in   Wort 


TATTWTON   (MLASDkjt 


Tuesday,  February  26,  1918. 


BLIND  ARTISTS  PLEASE 

BIG   AUDIENCE   HERE 


-^•oirtoOl 


500   persons   assembled    In 
Odd   Fellows'  hall  last  evening  and 
enjoyed  an  evening  of  greatest  pleas- 
ure  aj^.  a    concert   presented    by   the| 
blinC'itrtists,  John  and  Mary  McCay,; 
brqfiner   and    sister.      Though    blind, 
they  are  well  endowed  with  musical! 
and   dramatic  talent.        The  concert 
was  presented  in  two  parts,  the  first 
number,      "The  Star  Spangled   Ban- 
ner," serving  as  an  excellent  opening 
by  Mary  McCay,  while  the  entire  au- 
dience stood.     The  closing  came  with 
the  singing  of  "America." 

"A  Jolly  Good  Laugh"  was  well 
rendered  by  Mr.  McCay  and  soon  the 
piece  became  infectious,  the  audiJ 
ence  catching  the  spirit  of  it  In  a 
hearty  laugh  led  by  the  singer.  As 
a  make-up  artist  Mr.  McCay  proved 
himself  equally  at  home  with  the 
task  and  in  his  presentation  of  "The 
Old  Rolllcker"  he  was  very  well  re- 
ceived. At  the  piano  Mr.  McCay  dlB-. 
9*tyed  great  talent  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  "The  Alpine  Storm." 

Miss  McCay  was  equally  at  home 
as  a  pianist  and  as  a  vocalist.  In 
her  rendition  of  "Killarney"  she 
scored  her  first  hit  of  the  evening! 
and  from  then  on  she  was  in  de- 
mand. "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,"  the 
presentation  of  a  domestic  quarrel  in 
sketch,  was  very  well  handled  by  the 
couple.  The  audience  showed  its 
appreciation  and  many  times  were 
the  couple  obliged  to  respond  to 
hearty  encores. 


ware*  t&mxa«  tT-«j  da*  am 


Wednesday,  February   27,  1918. 


L  TREAT 


-Vonawantuc  tribe,  No.  42,  Improved 
Order  of  Red  Men  voted  to  hoHt  a  past 
sachems*  nieht  in  tha.    nea*     future. 


vO 


[when  past  sachems  aIiII  oicupy  the 
btumps  of  the  tribe  an\  conduct  the 
i  business      meeting.  Arrangements 

jwere  left  in  th%  hands  of  a  committee 
consisting  of  Past  Sachems  Charles  B. 
Field,  E.  G.  Abernethy  and  James 
Tevlin.     One  new  member  was  elected. 

The  tribe  had  as  a  visitor  Prof. 
James  W.  Maynard  of  Kitcheman- 
kin  tribe,  No.  42,  of  Dorchester,  Mass., 
the  blind  pianist  and  singer.  Profes- 
sor aj^jnard^islivered  an  interesting 
address^TTTerwhich  he  favored  with 
piano  and  vocal  selections  of  his  own 
composition.  He  is  an  accomplished 
musician  and  his  playing  and  sing- 
ling was  enjoyed  immensely.  Profess 
-or  Maynard  will  be  heard  at  a  piano 
recital  tonight  in  Union  lodge  temple 
in  Union  street  under  the  auspices  of 
Trumbull  lodge,  Knights  of  Pythias, 
to  which  the  public  Is  invited,  there 
being  no  admission  fee. 

After  the  entertainmemnt  refresh- 
ments of  doughnuts,  crackers,  cheese 
and  coffee  were  served. 


ay,  February  28,  2318. 

SPENCER  BOY  WHO /ST 
MISSES  BEING  BLINDED 


SPENCER,  Feb.  27—  Frank  raui,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  Paul,  Church 
street  who  was  nearly  blinded  in  a  ter- 
rific explosion  at  Norfolk,  Va„  when  one 
man  was  burned  to  death  and  four  others 
were  blinded,  had  pictures  taken  just  be- 


FRANK  PAUL, 

fore  the  accident  in  which  he  was  burned 
by  powder,  and  the  accompanying  cut  is 
made  from  one  cf  the  photographs. 

Paul  has  been  in  the  service  several 
months  and  was  employed  at  the  Tsaac 
Prouty  factor.  '  .■% 
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UNITE  TO  HEAR 

ID  PREACHER 


REV  A.  J.  FREEMAN 


The  popular  Swedish  blind  evangelist, 
Rev.  A.  -J.  Freeman,  will  conduct  a 
month  of  union  revival  meetings  be- 
ginning Sunday  in  Worcester,  three 
churches  combing  their  services  to 
make  this  a  successful  series  of  union 
evangelistic  meetings.  The  churches 
are  the  First  Swedish  Baptist  church, 
Belmont  street:  the  Thomas  Street 
(Swedish  Methodist  church  and  the 
:Salem  Square  Swedish  Congregational 
church. 

Rev.  Mr.  Freeman  is  popular  among 
Swedish  churchgoers  in  Worcester.  He 
was  here  a  few  years  ago  and  was 
[Successful  In  securing  many  con 
fsions.  He  has  been  accompanied  by 
his  daughter  for  years,  but  she  is  now 
[married,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Freeman  is  con- 
ducting   meetings    alone. 

His  first  meeting  will  take  place  Sun- 
day afternoon  at  !  o'clock  in  the  Bap- 
tist church,  and  for  four  weeks  every 
nisht.  beginning  M<  aday  night,  Rev. 
Mr.  Freeman,  Rev.  o.  !'.  Peterson  and 
D.   K.  Knglundiwill  conduct  w 

Ihird,    Methodist   church,     and     fourth 
in  the  Baptist  church  again. 

There  will  be  a  union  weekly  prayer 
meeting  tonight  at  7.45  o'clock  in  the 
Baptist  church,  at  which  Rev.  "William 
Blomquist  will  preach. 


mm 
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Saturda;    Ma-  h  2,  1918, 


j^tVOULD   TEACH    BLIND   SOLDIERS. 

The  Rev.  Theophilus  Beusen,  of 
Latonia,  Ky.,  said  to  be  the  only 
blind  priest  in  the  United  States  prior 
to  the  ordination  a  few  weeks  ago  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Wessling,  S.J.,  would 
teach  American  soldiers  blinded  in 
the  war. 

"I  would  like,"  he  says,  "to  teach 
some  poor  blinded  American  soldier 
how  to  read  raised  type  and  how  to 
raise  himself  to  the  heights  of  joy 
and  comfort  which  a  wonderful  God 
has  provided  for  his  children  who 
walk  in  darkness." 

This     remarkable     priest     was     or- 
dained   eighteen   years    ago   and    two 
years  later  he  lost  his  sight.    For  ten 
years  he  has  been  assistant  pastor  at 
Holy  Cross  Church,  Latonia;    for  six- 
teen  years   Father   Beusen   has   been 
"blind,  but  his  affliction  has  not  great- 
ly   interfered    with    his    duties.      He 
celebrates    Mass    every  day.     A    lin- 
guist when  his   affliction   came  upon 
him,  he  has  since  mastered  German 
and   now    speaks    it   fluently,    besides 
having  a  good  speaking  knowledge  of 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  English,  Dutch 
and    Flemish   and   a    passable    knowl- 
edge of  Italian,  Polish  and  Spanish. 


NEW  HAVHV   CONN.,  REGISTER      i| 


Monday,  March  4,  1918, 


BlindWsman    \  \S 
Tried  to  Light 


Gas;  Fire  Results 


f 


..  A  blind  woman's  attempt  to  light 
iof  £af  in  the  bedroom  of  a  house  at 
W8  Cedar  street  about  9:30  o'clock  last 
night  was  responsible  for  a  Are  which 
threatened  to  be  serious.  The  woman 
^.K^nU16  m°ther-in-law  of  Abraham 
bchollitz.  occupant  of  the  house,  and 
L„=  as..been.  ner  Practice  to  light  the 
gas  jet  in  her  room   before  retiring  at 

^f^.*  iSh,e  did  so  last  ni*ht  but  the 
match  broke  and  the  flaming  end  of  It 
new  into  some  bed  clothing.  Highly 
excited  the  woman  temporarily  lost  her 
presence  of  mind  and  experienced  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  out  of  the  room.  A 
neighbor  turned  in  an  alarm  from  Box 
161  and  soon  the  fire  apparatus  was  on 
the  scene.  The  fire  laddies  quickly  ap- 
plied chemicals  to  the  blaze  and  it  was 

?n1tr!£?UiBhed  bef.ore  ft  spread  to  ad- 
joining rooms.  A  large  throng  of  per- 
sons congregated  about  the  house  and 
from  «?«  necessary  to  dispatch  police 
the  seine.  Howard    avenu8    Precinct    to 

o.?1t%eral1e<wlpanles  of  apparatus  were 
fn!led  °flut  about  11:20  yesterday  morn- 
ing to  fight  a  small  blaze  in  a  pile  of 
lumber  in  the  rear  of  747  Winchester 
Hin^h.  The  P^Pefty  is  owned I  by  R 
Hinenberg.       But    slight    damage    was 


'* 
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Tuesday,  Ma^h  S,  1918. 


BLIND  EVANGELIST 


•Vie 


JO  OPEN  CAMPAIGN 

of  the-  largest  evangelistic  came 
paigns  ever  conducted  in  Worcester 
among  the  Swedish-speaking'  people,  will 
open  tonight  in  the  First  Swedish  Bap- 
tist church,  when  the  members  of  that 
church  will  unite .  with  member  of  the 
Thcmas-street  Swedish  Methodist  and 
Salem-square  Swedish  Congregational 
churches. 

On  account  of  being-  without  a  pastor 
since  the  resignation  of  Rev.  E.  J.  Nord- 
lander,  the  deacons/  of  First  Swedish  Bap- 
tist church  have  appointed  Rev.  G.  W. 
Lindstrom  as  representative  of  that 
church  during  the  four  weeks  of  this  cam- 
paign. Rev.  Mr.  Lindstrom  is  no 
stranger  in  Worcester,  having  been  the 
first  pastor  of  Harlem-street  Swedish 
Baptist  church. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Freeman,  the  blind  evangel- 
ist, will  be  principal  speaker  at  all  the 
meetings  during  the  four  weeks.  At  the 
meeting  tonight,  which  will  start  at  7.46 
o'clock,  Rev.  Mr.  Freeman  will  talk  <~>n 
the  work  of  the  blind,  and  also  the  work 
which  is  being  done  for  the  blind.  Rev. 
Mr.  Freeman  is  not  a  stranger  to  Worces- 
ter, having  been  here  several  times,  and 
known  as  a  stirring-  lecturer. 

Rev.  William  Blomquist,  Chicago,  who 
has  been  in  this  city  since  Sunday,  will 
also  take  part  in  the  meetings  during  this 
campaign,  especially  this  week.  Rev.  Mr. 
Blomquist  is  a  Baptist  minister,  but  has 
devoted  most  of  his  life  to  the  Episcopal 
faith.  He  recently  turned  to  the  Baptist 
faith.  He  has  been  a  preacher  since  16 
years  old.  and  is  known  as  a  most  effi- 
cient one. 

Rev.  O.  P.  Peterson  of  Salem-square 
church,  and  Rev.  David  K.  Englund  of 
Thomas-street  church,  also  will  take  part 
in  this  campaign.  Special  music  will  be 
given  by  the  choirs  of  the  three  respec- 
tive churches.  These  meetings  will  con- 
tinue this  week  in  the  First  Swedish  Bap- 
tist church,  with  the  exception  of  Sat- 
urday night. 
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BLIND  EVANGELIST 
TELLS  LIFE  STORY 


Revival   Meetings   Open   in 
Swedish  Churches 


The  Rev.  Andrew  J.  Freeman,  blind 
evangelist  of  Chicago,  again  related 
his  life's  story  to  a  large  gathering 
rtf  interested  listeners  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  First  Swedish  Baptist 
Church  last  night,  the  opening  night 
of  a  series  of  revival  meetiags  held 
by  the  Baptist,  Thomas  Street  Metb- 
odist  and  Salem  Square  Swedish 
Congregational    Churches. 

Many  people  have  heard  the  story 
before,  but  it  is  ever  interesting 
those  who  have  had  the  occasion  to 
meet  this  wonderful  man.  New  con- 
verts are  recorded  at  every  meeting 
and  during  the  four  weeks  of  hisi 
.stav  in  Worcester  it  is  expected  that 
luge  numbers  of  new  members  win 
be   added    tothe   various   churches. 


The   service   was    in    charge  of  the 
Lev.   Olof  P.   Peterson,   pastor  of  the 
rtaiem  Square  Congregational  Church 
Devotional  exercises   were  led   by  the 
Rev.  J.   w.   Lindstrom,    the  Rev.   Da- 
vid K.  Englund  and  the  Rev.  Anders 
Rausk.     Music    was    furnished    bv    a 
mixed  chorus  from  the  three  churches 
under  the  direction  of  Oscar  Messier 
organist,    and    Walter    Magnuson    of 
fcalem  Square  Church.    Meetings  will 
be  held  every  night  this  week  "except 
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BLIND  EVANGELIST 
TELLS  HIS  STORY 

First  Swedish-Baptist  Church 
People  Listen  to  His  History 

Those  who  attended  the  union  evangelis- 
tic meeting  last  eight  In  First  Swedish 
Baptist  church  listened  to  one  of  the  most 
interesting  life  histories  ever  told  within 
the  church.  It  was  a  history  of  the  blind. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Freeman,  the  blind  evange- 
list, told  Mb  story,  After  his  ^affliction 
he  went  to  -school,  and  after  his\|^|got 
ing  he  opened  a  business  of  his  oWnTit 
was  a  broom  factory,  in  which  fe  ?"'- 
ployed  many  other  men. 

His  friends  urged  him  to  become  -4n 
evangelist,  and  he  took  the  advice  of  his 
fellow  men.  It  was  over  16  years  ago  hq 
started  out,  with  his  little  daughter,  Es- 
ther, then  only  10  years  of  age.  After  bt 
lag  with  her  father  for  14  years,  she  mar 
ried.  He  told  of  the  work  being  done  for 
the  94,000  blind  people  In  the  United  States. 

This  couple  played  and  sang  in  many 
cities,  always  making  a  deep  impression 
on  their  audiences.  Rev.  Mr.  Freeman  gave 
stirring   sermons,   and    his   daughter   sang. 

It  Is  thru  his  remarkable  memory  that 
Rev.  Mr.  Freeman  can  memorize  more  than 
half  of  the  Bible,  and  with  his  daughter 
as  his  teacher,  he  plays  and  sings  over  150 
eongs  from  memory. 

The  church  was  filled  to  Us  capacity 
and  each  one  listened  to  his  story.  It  was 
a  union  service  for  members  of  the  First 
Swedish  Baptist,  Thomas-street  Swedish 
Methodist  and  Salem-square  Swedish  Con- 
gregational churches.  It  also  was  the  open- 
ing night  of  a  four  weeks',  evangelistic, 
campaign. 

The  service  was  in  charge  of  Rev.  GL, 
P.  Peterson  of  Salem-square  church.  Rev 
J.  W.  Lindstrom,  Rev.  David  K.  Englund 
and  Rev.  Anders  Rausk  of  Baptist,  Thom- 
as-street and  Swedish-Fninish  Baptist 
churches,   respectively,   led   devotionals. 

A  mixed  chorus  from  these  three 
churches  sang,  under  the  direction  of  Os-i 
car  Messier,  with  Walter  L.  Magnuson  at 
the   organ. 

The  meetings  will  continue  thruout  the' 
week,  with  the  exception  of  Saturday 
night.  Rev.  Mr.  Freeman  will  speak  to- 
night at  7.45  o'clock,  in  this  church.  The 
chorus  will  sing,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Mess- 
ier and  Mr.  Magnuson. 
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BLIND   EVANGELIST   TO*  SPEAK 

***mmtHkJ-  Freeman,  the  \lind  evan- 
gelist,  will  speak  on   "What' 
Teaches  About  Worldly  Pleasures, 
the  union  meeting  tonight  of  the  First 
Swedish  Baptist,  Thomas  Street  Swed- 
ish  Methodist  and  the  Salem     Square 


Swedish Congregational   churches,      in 

the  1  rst-mentioned  church  at  7  45 
££?*•  R^v  G.  W.  Lindstrom  wilK 
open  the  meeting  and  Rev.  D.  K  Eng- 
land and  Rev.  O.  P.  Peterson  will  Take 
part  A  united  chorus  of  the  three 
churches  will  sing.  inree 

_At  the  meeting  last  night  Rev.  Mr 
Freeman  spoke  on  the  blind  neoDW 
work  The  meeting  was  unuTuaflv 
largely  attended  and  it  is  expected  thS 
a  capacity  audience  will  be  present  to- 


WOftOESTfiR,  MAK&,  VBtSXfPLAX    M 


Thursday,   IWarcri  7.   1913, 


BLIND  EVANGEBST 
STIRS  HIS  AUDIENCE 

Rev.  A,  JL  Freeman  Delivers 
*  ^mon  for  Young 

Ai^Hier  successful  meeting  was  con- 
du£tf  d  last  night  in  First  Swedish  Baptist 
church,  in  connection  with  the  four 
weeks"  evangelistic  campaign,  at  which 
rr.embers  of  Thomas-street  Swedish  Meth- 
odist and  Salem-square  Swedish  Congre- 
gational churches  unite  with  the  Firet 
Swedish    Baptist   church    members. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Freeman,  the  blind  evangel- 
ist, who  always  stirs  his  audience,  gave 
an  interesting  sermon  on  the  topic,  "What' 

e!'?    E"ble  ~?aches     about     wordly     plea- 
st-ies.  The  subject  was  especially  for 

beneffln|yPtt°Ple>    a'th°   each    one   ™3 

h?n£ller™Urrin8  address  will  be  given 
nVirSv v-.Mr:  Freeman,  tonight  at  /.ft 
o  clock,  in  the  Baptist  church.  There 
will  be  special  singing  by  the  chorus 
ot  mixed  voices,  which  also  sang  at  the 
meeting  last  night,  under  direction  of 
us.-sr  Messier,  musical  director  of  the 
Baptist  church.  Walter  L.  Magnuson, 
musical  director  of  Salem-square  church 
presided   at  the   organ.  ' 

*,£fV'  ?u  ' W-  lindstrom,  acting  pastor 
during  these  meetings  for  the  Baptibt 
church,  opened  the  meeting.  He  also 
will  have  charge  tonight.  Rev.  O  P  Pe- 
terson and  Rev.  David  K.  Englund,  of 
bulem-square  and  Thomas-street  church- 1 
es,  respectively,  will  conduct  devotionals. 

WORCESTER,  MAS®,  GAZETTE 


Friday,   March  P,  191$. 


BLIXDPREACHER  TO  TALK 

RefnWWPff  Your  Creator  in  Youth" 
will  be  the  subject  for  the  addre*  to- 
night at  7.45  o'clock,  bv  R*ev  v  J 
Freeman,  the  blind  evangelist  who  is 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  union 
evangelistic  campaign  being  conducted 
this  week  in  the  First  Swedish  Baptist 
church  jointly  with  the  Salem  Square 
Swedish  Congregational  and  the 
Thomas  Street  Swedish  Methodist 
churches.  Revs.  G.  W.  Lindstrom,  O 
P.  Peterson  and  D.  K.  Englund  will 
take  part,  and  there  will  be  singing-  bv 
the  united  chorus. 


11 


^OnoBSTETR,  MASS. 


Saturday,  March  9,  1318. 


BLINDJVANGELIST 


PREACHES  TO  YOUNG 


\     'Remember  your  Creator  In  thy  youth 

fcvas'  a   most   interesting   sermon   for   the 

young   people,    given    last   night  bv    nev. 

A.    J.    Freeman,    the   blind   evanse'list,    in 

first    Swedish    Baptist     church,      which 

was  filled  to  its  capacltv. 

It  was  the  last  meeting  of  the  first 
v  eek  of  a  four  weeks'  evangelistic  cam- 
paign conducted  among  members  of  the 
Baotist,  Salem-square  Swedish  Congre- 
gational and  Thomas-street  Swedish 
Methodist  churches.  Tt  has  been  a  most 
successful  week,  each  meeting  having 
been  more  stirring  and  more  impressive 
than   the  one  before. 

The  second  week  meetings  will  be  in 
the  Thomas-street  church  and  will  start 
Tuesday  night.  Rev.  Mr.  freeman  will 
be  the  principal  speaker  at  each  meeting. 
A  chorus  of  mixed  voices  from  the  three 
churches   will    sing. 

The  meeting  last  night  was  in  charge 
of  Rev.  G.  W.  Lindstrom,  Rev.  David 
K.  Englund  and  Rev.  O.  P.  Peterson, 
from  Baptist,  Thomas-street  and  Salem- 
square  churches,  respectively.  They  will 
also  assist  in  the  meetings  of  next  week 

'  shurctu.      


wafcOE>*T'S~,  a£A*s..  rmM&AM 


h    11,  1918. 

TURNS  BLINDNESS 
INTO  AN  ASSET 

Rev. A. J. Freeman  Successfu 
Evangelist,  Despite  Affliction 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in 
the  United  States  is  Rev.  A.  J.  Freeman, 
who  has  just  finished  the  first  week's 
revival  meetings  in  First  Swedish  Bap- 
tist church.  The  revival  campaign  will 
continue  three  more  weeks,  and  will  be 
in  ThomaB-street  Swedish  Methodtst 
church   this  week. 

Rev.  wr.  Freeman,  known  as  the 
Swedish  Billy  Sunday,  is  totally  blind, 
but  the  blindness  is  one  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Freeman's  best  assets,  and  he  explains 
how  that  is  possible. 

It  probably  wouldn't  be  so  If  Rev.  Mr. 
Freeman  was  not  the  popular  evange- 
list he  is,  which  he  freely  admits.  For 
instance,  when  this  blind  evangelist 
leaves  a  town  after  a  series  of  meetings, 
several  hundred  people  will  sometimes 
gather  at  the  station  to  wish  him  god- 
speed. 

The  train  crew  begins  to  wonder  what 
a  remarkable  person  this  man  must  be 
who  Is  :-heer*d  away  by  such  a  great 
and   hap^y  throng. 

Because  of  all  this  they  will  take  spe- 
cial notice  of  the  blind  gentleman  and 
they  will  help  him  in  and  out  of  the  car 
and   diner,    and 

everybody  is  pleased 

to  lend  a  hand.  Tf  he  travels  thru  a  big 
city  the  conductor  leaves  him  in  the 
hands  of  the  "red  caps"  and  they  guide 
him  to  the  next  train  or  bote;. 

"Kvery thing  goe3  well,"  Rev.  Mr.  Free- 
man says,  "if  T  only  trust  myself  to 
the  personnel  of  the  trains  and  hotels 
and  practise  trust  and  patience  instead 
o"  being  cranky." 


Rev.  Mr.  Freeman  thinks  the  railroad 
men  are  the  best  men  in  the  world— po- 
lite and  attentive  to  their  business.  In 
spite  of  all  precautions  things  nave  side-- 
tracked for  him  once  m  awhile.  At 
Norway.  Mich.,  a  conductor  forgot  to 
take  Mr.  Freeman  olT  the  wain  as 
he  was  instructed  and  had  promised 
to  do. 

The  train  was  three  miles  out  when 
Mr.  Freeman  found  himself  speeding  in 
the  wrong  direction.  He  called  the  con- 
ductor and  told  him  to  stop  the  train 
and  back  into  town  again.  And  the  con- 
ductor dared  not  do  otherwise.  The  train 
was  stopped  and  backed  Into  Norwav. 
Rev.  Mr.  .freeman  stepped  off  and  the 
conductor  said  a  pleasant  goodby 

to  his  blind  friend. 

Altho  blind  and  alone,  since  his  daugh- . 
ter  and  constant  companion  for  more 
than  a  dozen  years  married  and  left  him 
a  year  ago,  Rev.  Mr.  Freeman  travels 
annually  from  15,000  to  20,000  miles.  He 
has  visited  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
East  and  "West,  and  Canada  and  Sweden. 
Most  of  the  Swedish  Baptist  churches 
have  availed  themselves  of  his  services. 
Even  in  his  home  town  church  at  Mo- 
line    he  is  welcome  as  ever. 

Rev.  jrfr.  Freeman's  memory  Is  won- 
derful. That,  of  course,  Is  the  direct  re- 
sult of  his  blindness.  HIS  memory  now 
is  about  as  reliable  as  a  memorandum 
book.  He  has  about  150  songs  committed 
to  memory,  words,  music  and  all. 

He  can  tell  their  number  and  sing  the 
verses  in  correct  order.  Not  long  ago 
when  asked  by  a  friend  to  tell  about  his 
trip  to  Sweden  a  few  years  ago,  he  re- 
lated how  he  traveled  from  place  to 
place  as  if  he  had  read  it  from  a  time 
table.    He  had  visited  24  cities  and  towns 

With  political  and  other  current  ques- 
tions of  the  day  the  blind  evangelist  has 
an  Intelligent  familiarity  and  has  good 
judgment  of  the  trends  of  time.  The  world 
war  in  its  divers  phases  is  a 

dally  study  to  htm. 

Hm,1s  ?  true  Patri°t  and  believes  America 
will  win  the  day  and  redeem  the  freedom 
of  the  world  now  trampled  under  the  foot 
by  the  beast  of  militarism  personified  in 
German   civilization. 

Rev.  Mr  Freeman  was  blind  from  birt)v 
in  the  right  eye,  altho  it  looks  perfect.  The 
°Ptic  nerve  of  the  other  one  was  accident- 
ally destroyed  many  years  ago.  Eight 
years  after  coming  to  America  and  at  the 
age  of  27  he  was  working  in  the  John 
Deere  plow  works  and  making  fair  wages, 
at  least  enough  to  comfortablv  support  his 
family,  consisting  of  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren. 

He  beheld  the  beauties  of  the  world 
around  him  for  the  last  time,  June  21  1895. 
The  afternoon  of  the  folowing  day  in  the 
factory,  in  a  friendly  scuffle,  a  workman 
friend  thrust  his  thumb  into  Rev.  Mr 
Freeman's  eye,  with  such  result  that  the 
optic  nerve  was   severed. 

One  doctor  after  the  other  gave  him  to 
understand    that    there    was    no    hope    of 

??erJ?.e*-lninZ  his  vision.  After  a  year  in 
the  Illinois  eye  and  ear  infirmary  at  Chi- 
cago, where  he  was  under  the  care  of  eye 
specialists,  he  became  so  despondent  over 
his  misfortune  that  he  decided 

to  take  hla  ovrn  life 

Thru  the  interference  of  the  nurse  in 
charge  his  intention  was  not  fulfilled,  and 
stopping  to  consider  he  decided  to  lead 
the  life  of  a  true  Christian.  He  began  to 
be  reconciled  to  his  /ate  and  decided  to 
em;er  Tthe  school  for  the  blind,  at  Jackson- 
ville, 111. 

There  he  learned  the  trade  of  broom- 
making.  A  Mr.  Dowry,  also  blind,  was  his 
teacher.  After  three  days  of  unceasing  but 
Almost  fruitless  efforts  to  make  a  broom, 
Rev.  Mr  Freeman  began  to  cry  bitterly 
as  a  child. 

His  blind  teacher  came  to  console  him 
and  said:  "Look  at  me,  Freeman,  and  see 
how  I  do  if  That  sounded  like  bitter  sar- 
fu8"^0,  Mr/  freeman,  and  the  words  in 
the  Bible,  "Tf  a  blind  lead  a  blind  both 
shall  fall  into  the  ditch."  flashed  before 
him.  But  the  teacher  continued:  "You  can 
at  least  see  as  much  as  I  can  see.  Your 
fingers  are  your  eyes  now." 

Rev  Mr.  Freeman  continued  at  the 
school  until  he  was  able  to  make  12 
brooms  a  day.  With  that  capital  of  knowl- 
edge he  returned  to  Moline  and  started  a 
broom  factory.  In  a  short  time  he  had  35 
men  working  for  him,  and  made  about  52 
dozen  brooms  per  day.  Sometimes  he  had 
contracts  for  2000  dozen,  and  he  made  verv 
good    money.  J 

For  one  year  he  was  tax  collector  for 

the  city  of  Moline, 

drawing  a  salary'  of  $1500  a  year    DurinE 
that  year,   it  is  claimed,  few  people  were 
able  to  jump  thoir  taxes. 
Shortly  after  coming  home  from  school 


in  Jacksonville,  the  blind  man  became  ac- 
quainted with  some  members  of  the  Swe= 
dish  Free  church  of  Moline,  and  joined 
that  church.  He  was  naturally  a  good 
singer,  and  this  gift  became  more,  and 
more  evident  as  he  took  part  in  the  church 
services. 

Some  friends  became  especially  interest- 
ed  In   him    and    began    to    encourage    his 
singing.   They   presented      him     with     an. 
autoharp.       It   did   not   take    long  before 
Mr.   Freeman  was  an  expert  on  this  sim-l 
pie  instrument.   Its  accompaniment  added  I 
much   sweetness   to  his  strong  and   clear 
tenor  voice.  , 

Rev.  Mr.  Freeman  had  Dec.  20,  1903,  ' 
formally  been  set  apart,  ordained,  for 
gospel  work  by  the  Swedish  Free  church 
in  Moline,  111.,  but  his  career  as  an  evan- 
gelist in  the  fullest  sense  started  at  his 
baptism,  July  31,  1904,  in  the  Swedish 
Baptist  church,  Roseland,  Chicago,  to 
which  he  had  become  spiritually  at- 
tached. 

In  the  fall  Rev.  Mr.  Freeman  was  called 
by  the  American  Baptist  publication  so- 
ciety to  take  charge  of  a  "church  on 
wheels,"  called  "Palmqulst's  memorial," 
drawn  by  two  horses,  and  to  go  about  in 
Illinois  giving  out  Bibles  and  preaching 
everywhere. 

This  was  hard  work  for  a  blind  man 
with  only  a  little  girl  as  guide  but  their 
work  was  successful.      People  came 

to  see  and  hear. 

Some  came  to  buy  fish,  for  the  "church" 
looked  like  a  fish  wagon.  Others  wanted 
medicine. 

Rev.    Mr.    Freeman    told    them    that   he  : 
was  a  fisher  of  men.   and   that  the   only 
medicine  he  had  was  balsam  from  Gilead.  ' 
The   school  children  in   the  country    dis- 
tricts  crowded  around   and   drank   in   the 
gospel  of  song  and  salvation.      The  boy.3  I 
crawled  under  the  "church"  and   examined  I 
its    foundation    and    gave   bread    to       the  ! 
"Bible  horses." 

Atter  18  months  of  service  he  resigned 
because  it  became  almost  unbearable  for 
his  little  daughter.  Esther,  to  continue 
such  work.  Since  then  he  has  been 
called  by  one  church  after  the  other  to 
conduct  revival  meetings,  and  the  results 
in  soul  winning  thru  the  blind  evangelist 
have  been  remarkable. 

More  than  10,000  persons  have  openly 
confessed  conversion  in  the  churches  that 
have  availed  themselves  of  Rev.  Mr.  Frae- 
man's  services.  His  daughter  has  been 
his  guide  and  eyes  all  the  time,  until  her 
marriage,  and  she  has  assisted  him  in  his 
work  by  her  voice  and  mandolin  music 

Together  they  were  cajfed  "the  Free- 
mans."  jr 

Rev.  Mr.  Freeman  has  composed  a 
large  number  of  songs,  and  he  knows  a 
song  to  every  text  and  every  opportune 
time  for  a  song.  That  Is  said  to  be  one 
of  h>is  strongest  points  as  evangelist,  to- 
gether with  a  manly  and  unassuming  ap- 
pearance. His  language  is  plain  and  he 
influences  his  audience  by  his  naturalness 
in  speech  and  manners,  making  them  feel 
that  he  is  one  of  them  and  understanding 
them  as  many  scholarly  and  polished 
preachers  are  unable  to  understand. 


r.  r  v^mm  wjw 
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HEAK  BIIJSIUHJSICIAN. 


AilMMi  J 


Folic  Torn  Ont  to  Benefit  for 
Afflicted  Soldiers. 


Special  Despatch  to  Tan  Scn. 

Aiken,  S.  C,  March  13. — Among  the 
new  arrivals  at  the  Highland  Park  are 
George  S.  Williamson  and  Mrs.  A.  P. 
Williamson  of  Philadelphia,  Miss  Claire 
Osgood  of  New  York  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  H.  MacGregor  of  Detroit. 

Harry  L.  Bell,  the  blind  musician, 
gave  a  recital  to-night  before  a  large 
audience  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  sol- 
diers of  the  Allies. 

Mrs.  William  Taft  Pitkin  of  Hartford 
is  one  of  the  enthusiastic  horsewomen  of 
the  season  here.  One  of  her  mounts  is 
Juan,  sired  by  Sandringham,  owned  by 
the  late  King  Edward  of  England.  San- 
dringham was  by  La  Primeria,  a  noted 
mare  of  her  day  and  also  a  Derby  win- 
ner, y 


J 


lostou  €tausiTOt 


THURSDAY,  MARCH   14,  1918 


MARRIED  IN  FAR-OFF  JAPAN 

Miss  Ei  Imura,  Formerly  for  a  Time  i 
Resident  of  Boston,  Becomes  Wife  o 
Ilokenjl  Nagata 

Announcement,  comes  from  Tokio, 
Japan,  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mamoru  Nishi 
of  the  marriage  of  Miss  Ei  Imura  to 
Kokenji  Nagata.  Miss  Imura  spent  sev- 
eral years  in  America,  where  she  won 
the  affection  and  regard  of  many  edu- 
cators and  social  service  workers  by 
reason  of  her  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
blind  and  deaf  children  of  her  native 
land.  She  took  special  courses  at  Clark 
"University  and  was  a  pupil,  for  a  time, 
at    the    Boston    Trade    School    for    Girls. 


3~    BosW'^    l^Oft. 


Mfif^ORO  rtiaSS.)  ffDIf  en? 


Friday,   March.    15,    1918.        % 

Concert  Arranged 
by  Blind  Artists 

A  concert  and  entertainment  will  be 
given  by  the  blind  artists,  John  and 
Mary  McCay,  brother  and  sister,  in  Em- 
met hall,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
evenings,  March  20  and  21,  at  8  o'clock 
prompt.  Both  are  accomplished  musi- 
cians, and  have  received  much  favorable 
comment  in  the  many  cities  and  towns 
in  which  they  have  appeared.  The  "Star! 
Spangled  Banner"  will  open  the  pro- 
gram, after  which  the  following  num- 
bers will  be  given: 

Part  One — Piano  duet,  "Norma"  (Bey- 
er) Bellini;  vocal  duet,  "How  Beautiful 
is  Night"  (Richards);  soprano  solo  "Kil- 
larney"  (Balfe);  humorous  song,  "A 
Jolly  Good  Laugh"  (Thomas);  piano  so- 
lo, "Amoroso,"  Miss  McCay,  (Bghart); 
baritone  solo,  "The  Bells  of  St.  Mary's"; 
(Rodney);  duet  (humorous),  "Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith  ,a  domestic  quarrel;  comic 
character  sketch  (in  costume),  "The 
Old  Rollicker"  Mr.  McCay. 

Part  Two — Piano  solo,  "The  Alpine 
Storm,"  Mc.  McCay  (Kunkel);  vocal 
duet,  "The  Harp  That  Once  Thro*  Tara's 
Halls"  (Moore);  baritone  solo,  "Off  to 
Philadelphia,"  adapted  from  an  old 
Irish  melody  (B.  Haynes);  specimens  of 
Irish  Wit  and  Humor,  Mr.  McCay;  so- 
prano solo,  "Sing,  Sweet  Bird"  (Ganz); 
piano  duet,  "II  Travatore"  (Melnotte), 
Verdi;  impersonations,  "The  Bashful 
Man."  "The  Schoolboy's  First  Attempt 
to  Recite  a  Poem,  eta"  Mc  McCay;  vo- 
cal duet,  "Oh,  That  We  Two  were  May- 
ing," Alice  May  Smith. 

►T    T.   KVK   QXOBB 

Saturday,  March  16,  1918. 

The  Junior  Workers  cf  the  New 
York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  B1^^Slu 
jgive  a  concert  at  the  EducatioSflriU-l 
Biance  to-morrow  jjJfcerAioon  at  3.30 
o'clock.  This  coJR^EF  has  been  ar- 
ranged by  Mrs.  ^flMd  8.  Weil,  and 
isome  well  known  iBrajdlPand  musi- 
cians have  voIunLuilHiH Their  services. 


Monday,    Marc'    18,   "918. 

LIND 11  YEARS, 

SIGHT  RESTORED 
v  & 

J.  Q.  Stacey  of  Marblehead 

Intimates  Sea  Water 

Cured  Him 


NOW  EAGER  TO  SEE 
AIRPLANE   FLIGHT 


. . 

John  Quill  Stacey,  83  years  old, 
and  a  lifelong  resident  of  Marble- 
head,  is  probably  the  only  person  in 
that  town  who  hasn't  seen  an  air- 
plane. The  biggest  and  swiftest 
airplanes  are  constructed  within  a 
short  distance  of  Mr.  Stacey's  home, 
and  in  the  summer  months  they  are 
almost  as  numerous  as  swallows,  yet 
he  has  never  seen  one. 

He  has  heard  them,  lie  knows  what 
they  look  like  and  he  knows  quite  a  bit 
about  their  construction,  and  is  now 
eagerly  awaiting  the  first  spring  trials 
of  the  air-birds  in  order  that  he  may 
compare  his  impressions  with  the  real 
machines. 

Sight  Restored  After  11  Years 

Mr.  Stacey's  eyesight  has  been  re- 
stored to  him.  For  H  years  he  was 
totally  blind;  now  he  r;in  see  with  one 
eye,  but  can  only  distinguish  light  with 
the  other.  It  was  during  the  period  of 
his  blindness  that  airplanes  first  be- 
came more  than  experiments.  The  ma- 
chines ended  their  trials  late  In  the 
fall,  before  Mr.  Stacey  could  see.  but; 
on  many  previous  occasions  he  was  able 
to  trace  their  course  through  the  air 
above  him  by  the  hum  of  their  motors. 
People  told  him  they  resembled  great 
"devil's  darning  needles,"  and  from  his 

boyhood  recollections  of  darning  needles 
he  formed  ideas  of  airplanes. 

During  the  11  years  Mr.  Stacey  was 
blind  young  people  of  Marblehead  grew 
up  and  when  he  first  saw  them  after- 
ward they  were  strangers  to  him  until 
he  heard  their  voices.  Some  of  his 
former  friends  had  become  gray-haired 
men  and  women;  automobiles  were  per- 
fected; new  and  faster  boats  had  joined 
the  harbor  fleet  and  there  were  qruite  a 
few  changes,  yet  John  Stacey  was  able 
to  keep  in  touch  with  all  of  them  from 
descriptions  and  voices.  The  voices 
grew  up  with  the  younger  folks  he 
knew  before  he  became  blind,  but  the 
streets  or  houses  of  Marblehead  didn't 
change,  and  he  knew  every  street  and 
lane  and  path  in  Marblehead  before  he 
lost  his   eyesight. 

Tells  of  His  Recovery 

Mr.  Stacey  tells  his  own  story  of  the 
recovery  of  his  sight  and  the  new  im- 
pressions formed  when  he  first  discov- 
ered that  he  could  see.  Like  his  father, 
he  was  born  in  Marblehead  and  always 
lived  there.  After  83  years  in  a  small 
community,  one  becomes  quite  well  ac- 


quainted with  that  particular  locality, 
and  Mr.  Stacey  says  that  he  knows 
Marblehead  like  a  book,  even  if  he 
has  been  out  of  sight  of  it  for  11  years. 
Here's  his  story: 

"I  was  born  right  here  in  Marblehead 
83  years  ago  the  eleventh  day  of  Septem- 
ber last.  My  father  was  born  here  and 
I'm  pretty  sure  my  grandfather  was 
born  here,  too.  As  a  boy  I  knew  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  town.  We  used 
to  play  down  in  the  harbor  and  we  used 
to  hear  stories  of  the  sailors  who  went 
to  the  banks  for  fish.  There  were  two 
things  for  us  boys  to  do,  join  the  fishj- 
ing  fleet  or  else  learn  -shoemaking.  1 
learned  shoemaking. 

"We  didn't  have  factories  in  those 
days,  we  sat  down  at  the  bench  and 
made  the  shoes  on  our  knees,  doing 
every  bit  of  the  work  by  hand,  and  when 
the  shoe  was  finished  it  was  a  good 
shoe,  too. 

Some  of  the  boys  went  to  sea.    There 
were    about    400    boats    in    the    fleet    in 
those  days,  but  there  isn't  one  of  them 
left   now.     Of  course  we  have  a  lot  of 
boats    in    here,    but    they're    about    all 
pleasure   craft   and  I  don't  know  manj 
of  the  folks  who  run  them.     I  went  oi 
just  one  trip  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  i 
took   us    four    months.      That    was    th 
only  time  I  ever  went  out  wltri  the  fish 
ing    fleet. 

Knew  His  Way  About  the  Town 

"When  they  commenced  to  make  shoe 
by  machine  I  turned  to  the  machine; 
but  instead  of  continuing  as  a  shoe 
maker  I  became  a  machinist. 

"It  was  11  years  ago  when  I  becam 
blind.     My    sight    had   been    failing   fo 
quite  a  little  while,  and  I  did  everythin 
that  anyone  told  me  to  doin  trying  t 
keep  my  sight,  but  it  was  useless  and 
became     totally     blind.      I    could     v.al 
around   Marblehead   all   right   because 
knew  every  turn  in  every  street,   but 
couldn't  see  anything.     I  could  tell  peo 
pie  by  their  voices  because  I  had  hear* 

BLIND,  HE  NOW  SEES 


John   Quill   Stacey,   83,   of   Marblehead, 

Says   His   Sight   Returned  as   Suddenly 

as  It  Left  Him,  11  Years  Before. 


their  voices  every  day  when  I  could  see 
and  I  didn't  forget  them.  Sometimes 
they  led  me  down  the  street  when  the 
walking  was  bad.  but  I  could  have  found 
my  way  without  help. 

"I  kept  pretty  well  in  touch  with, 
affairs,  and  when  the  automobiles  com- 
menced to  come  to  Marblehead  folks 
told  mo  what  they  were  and  I  could 
hear  them. 

Eager  to  See  Airplanes 

"They've  got  airplanes  now,  too,  but 
I  haven't  seen  one  of  them  yet.  They 
make  them  down  here  and  when  the 
weather  is  good  they  try  them  out.    I've 
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j  been  hearing  them  flying  around  in  the 

air    ever    since    they    started    to    build 

,them,  but  they  haven't  been  flying  sli 

I  T   regained   my   eyesight.     They   tell   mt> 

1  that  they  look  just  like  devil's  darning 

|  needles,    and    if    they    do    I    know    just 

what  they  are  like,  for  I  remember  the 

darning  needles  they  used  to  say  would 

I  sew  up  your  mouth  and  eyes  if  you  told 

I  a  lie  or  swore. 

"I    could   saw   wood    even   if  I   couldn't] 
i  see    the    stick.      I    could    feel    aJong    the 
sawhorse   and    then    set    the   saw    blade 
where   I   wanted   to   saw  and  after  that 
1  it    was    easy. 

"Folks  used  to  tell  me  what  to  do 
for  my  eyes  and  I  used  to  do  every- 
thing. The  doctors  did  all  they  could, 
but  they  didn't  help  me.  I  tried  the 
eye  waters  and  eye  washes  they  tcld 
me  about,  but  that  didn't  help  me  any. 
Then  an  oid  fellov/  told  me  to  bathe 
them  in  sea-water,  the  real  water  out 
of  ihc  oc^an  with  the  salt  right  in  it. 
Thar  didn't  cost  much,  because  the 
water  comes  right  in  here  and  I  tried 
it.  I  won't  say  that  it  woiked,  but  I 
bathed  my  eyes  in  it  and  I  can  sec. 

Sight  Suddenly  Conies  Back 

'One  day  when  I  was  out  in  the  yard 
sawing  wood  I  thought  I  saw  a  streak 
of  light  I  looked  at  it  and  then  I  real- 
ized that  It  was  my  own  hand.  My 
sight  had  come  back  more  suddenly 
than  it  left  me.  I  looked  at  other  things 
to  make  sure  I  wasn't  dreaming — it  was 
all   real,    I   could  really  see  again. 

"I  called  the  folks  and  told  them  the 
news,  and  from  that  day  to  this  my 
eyesight  has  been  improving  until  I  can 
see  the  newspapers  and  read  the  larger 
type.  I  can  see  faces  plainly  and  I 
know  I'll  be  able  to  see  an  aeroplane 
when   one   takes   a    trial   trip. 

"One  thing  that  impressed  me  was  the 
change  in  the  styles.  Before  I  went 
blind  the  people  wore  low  collars,  open 
a.t  the  throat.  Now  they  wear  funny 
peaked  ones  that  reach  up  to  their  ears 
Their  cteats  are  cut  different,   too." 
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MR.  FREEMAN  TO  SPEAK 
ON  LOVE  AND  MARRIAGE 

Rev.  A.  .T.  Freeman,  the  blind  evangel- 
ist, who  is  conducting  a — Fevivml  ..cam- 
paign  of  First  Swedish  Baptist.  Thomas- 
street  Swedish  Methodist,  and  Salem- 
square  Swedish  Congregational  churches, 
last  night  announced  his  topics  for  the 
various  meetings  during  this  week  in 
Salem-pquare  church,  and  the  first  days 
of  next  week,  in  First  Swedish  Baptist 
church. 

His  topic  for  the  union  young  people's 
meeting,  at  4  o'clock  this  afternoon, 
will  be  "Love  and  marriage,"  and  for  to- 
night,  at   7.30    o'clock.    "Our   homes." 

He  will  preach,  Tuesday  night  at  7.45 
o'clock,  on  "God's  invitation  thru  Christ.'' 
and  Wednesday  night  his  subject  will  be 
"Knowledge."  » 

There  will  be  two  meetings.  Thursday, 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  for  women, 
when  Rev.  Fr.  Freeman  will  speak  on 
"Woman's  place  in  the  evangelizing  of 
the  world."  and  at  7.45  o'clock  at  night, 
when  he  will  speak  on  "Our  sons."  The 
tonic  for  Friday  night  will  be  "Why  be 
ashamed  of  the   Bible?" 

A   meeting   for   Sunday  school    children 

and  young  people  will.be  conducted  at  3 

o'clock,    Saturday   afternoon,    when      Mr. 

[Freeman  will  have  for  his  subject,  "Sorae- 

, thine:  wrong  in   Worcester." 

For  his  address,  Sunday,  March  24,  at 
the  meeting  at  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, he  has  chosen  "The  Bible,  the  mon- 
key and  the  soul."  and  for  his  sermon  at 
the  night  service,  7.45  o'clock,  "What 
seeketh  thou?"  There  will  be  a  farewel 
meeting  at  7.45  o'clock  Tuesday  night, 
March  26. 
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WOMEN  WILL  HEAR 
BLIND  EVANGELIST 

Seven-Year-Old     Girl     Left     in  Meeting  For  Women  In  Salem  Sq. 

Charge  of  Grandmother  Bare- 
ly Able  to  Support  Herself. 


BLIND  CHILD 

IAND0N 


Dorothy  Major,  seven  years  old, 
daughter  of  Edward  and  Clara  Major, 
has  been  abandoned  by  her  parents. 
She  is  in  the  home  of^  her  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Peter  Maj*-  of  67  Pop- 
lar street,  Brooklyn,  .vvlfl)  is  seventy 
years  old  and  barefyjajle  to  earn  a 
living  for  her  own  |i1*tTe _farn.il y. 

On  March  10.  when  Inward  Major 
went  out  to  look  for,  odd  jobs  of 
plumbing  whereby  he  could  earn  some 
money  for  his  almost  destitute  family, 
he  left  his  wife  and  young  daughter 
Dorothy,  whose  sight  is  failing  fast 
and  who  is  now  almost  totally  blind, 
at  their  home  at  5S  Hicks  street. 
When  he  returned  he  found  the  chilu 
alone  in  the  house,  sitting  on  the* 
floor  She  said  her  mother  had  gone 
out.  .and  she,  being  afraid  to  walk 
"around  alone  and  unaided,  had  pa- 
tiently sat  there  till  the  return' of  her 
father. 

On  the  table  was  a  note  written  by 
the  mother,  which  read: 

"Ed— I  am  going  away.  >  ou  need 
noi  look  for  me.  It  will  do  you  no 
good." 

It  was  signed  Clara. 

Mr.  Major  then  took  the  child 
around  to  its  grandmother  and  ex- 
plained the  entire  story  to  her.  She 
consented  to  keep  the  child  until 
something  could  be  done.  On  March 
15,  at  4  o'clock.  Mr.  Major  came  to 
his  mother's  house  where  the  child 
stiU  was.  and,  according  to  Dorothy, 
kissed  her  and  gave  her  some  pennies 
anfi  told  her  that  he  would  return  in 
the  evening.  He  did  not  return,  and 
on  Saturday  morning  Mrs.  Peter 
Major  tried  to  locate  him.  Her  ef- 
forts were  fruitless,  and  ho  has  not 
been  heard  from  since.  Before  he 
left  Mr.  Major  closed  up  his  house  at 
58  Hicks  street. 

The  grandmother  cleans  newspaper 
■es  for  a  living.  Little  Dorothy, 
o  is  afraid  to  stay  alone,  holds  to 
her  skirts  and  follows  her  grand- 
mother around  from  room  to  room. 
Mrs.  Major  had  been  given  financial 
aid  from  time  to  time  by  men  of  the 
office  who  see  the  pitiable  plight  of 
this  young  child  daily  making  trips 
through  tho  halls  of  the  bi 
tiously  feeling  her  w 
tightly  to  the  skirts  of  her  benefactor. 

The  S.  P.  C.  A.  has  been  notified 
and  Mrs.  Major  is  in  hopes  that  they 
will  be  able  to  do  something,  for  she 
does  not  feel  that  she  can  take  care 
of  the  child. 
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A  concert  and  entertainment  will 
be  given  in  Emmet  hall  this  evening 
by  the  blind  artists.  John  and  Mary 
McCay.  The  couple  are  accomplished 
musicians  and  have  appeared  before 
large  audiences  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 


Swedish    Congregational 
\-^    Church  Thursday 

Sune  union  meeting  of  five  women's 
aid  societies  within  Swedish  churches 
in  Worcester  to  take  place  Thursday 
afternoon  at  3  o'clock  in  the  Salem 
Square  Swedish  Congregational  church 
has  been  enlarged  upon  so  that  all  the 
Swedish  women  in  Worcester,  young 
and  old,  are  invited  to  attend  to  hear 
the  blind  evangelist,  Rev.  A.  J.  Free- 
man, who  will  talk  on  a  subject  es- 
pecially of  interest  to  women. 

It  was  first  the  intention  of  the 
ladies'  aids  of  the  Salem  square 
church,  Thomas  Street  Swedish  Metho- 
dist and  First  Swedist  Baptist  churches 
to  have  a  joint  ladies'  aid  meeting,  to 
the  aids  of  the  Quinsigamond  Swedish 
Methodist  and  Congregational  churches 
iwere  invited. 

Rrv.  Mr.  Freeman,  however,  has  be- 
come so  popular  among  Swedish 
churchgoers  in  this  city  since  he  ar- 
rived three  weeks  ago  to  conduct  union 
revival  meetings,  that  it  was  decided 
that  all  Swedish  women  in  this  city 
should  have  this  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing him.  Therefoi-e,  an  invitation  is 
extended  to  the  women  of  every  Swe- 
dish church  in  Worcester,  and  other 
women  as  well. 

All  the  ministers  of  the  various 
churches  are  also  invited.  Rev.  Mr. 
Freeman  will  be  in  charge  and  he  will 
use  for  his  subject,  "Women's  Place 
in  the  World's  Evangelism."  He  will 
also  sing,  and  will  call  on  the  women's 
choirs  of  the  Thomas  street  and  Salem 
square  churches  to  sing,  and  the  string 
orchestra  of  the  Salem  square  church 
will  play. 

Rev.  Mr.  Freeman  will  speak  at  a 
union  meeting  tonight  in  the  Salem 
square  church  at  7.45  o'clock,  his  topic 
being,  "God's  Invitation  Through 
Christ."  Special  music  and  speaking 
will  be  heard. 
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Wednesday,  March  201,  1918. 

Girl,  7,  Nearly  Blind. 

Deserted  by  Parents, 

Finds  Fairy  Prince 
/*)    

t^uldren's  Society  to  Bring  Little 

Dorothy     Major     to     Eye 

Specialist  To-day 

Dorothy  Major,  seven  years  old  and 
nearly  blind,  has  heard  wonderful 
stories  about  little  ■■  .aethers 

and  fathers  love  ^ 
them     and 
them     to     school 
each         morning 
with    a  kiss    and 
tuck  them  up  in 
bed    every    night 
after     one      lasi 
frolic.  These  tale.' 
Dorothy      classe 
with    other   mar 
vellous   creatioa 
of  fancy,  such  S 
"Jack     and      t\ 
Beanstalk. 
"Snow       White 
and     the     Prine 
who     kissed     th 
Sleeping    Beaut, 
from      her      Ion; 
slumber     in     at 
Enchanted 
tie. 

Dorothy,  you  sec,  has  ne 
love  or  kisses  or  bedtime  frolics.  The 
experience  of  her  seven  years  has  only 
made  her  wonder  what  fathers  and 
mothers  have  little  girls  for  anyway, 
because  after  they  get  them  they  don't 
seem  to  want  them  about.  Dorothy's 
mother  and  father  lived  at  58  'Hicks 
Street,  Brooklyn.  A  week  ago  the 
mother  went  out  and  never  came  back. 

Edward  Major,  the  child's  father  and 
a  messenger  "boy,"  took  Dorothy  to 
the  basement  of  67  Poplar  Street, 
Brooklyn,  where  his  old  father  and 
mother  live.  Then  he  went  away,  too, 
and  has  not  returned.  Peter  Major 
works,  but  his  wages  are  small.  Mrs. 
Major,  Dorothy's  grandmother,  earns  [ 
S2.50  a  week  as  caretaker  of  the  house, 
but  $2.50  doesn't  go  far  these  days. 

Dorothy's  condition  was  not  much 
improved  by  the  change  of  residence, 
especially  as  grandmother's  neuralgia 
makes  it  difficult  for  her  to  attend  to 
the  needs  of  little  half -blind  girls. 
Yesterday  an  agent  of  the  Children's 
Society  visited  the  basement.  This 
morning  a  representative  will  take 
Dorothy  to  an  eye  specialist.  Dorothy,, 
delighted,  has  promised  to  forget  the 
blows  of  the  past.  She  will  have  a 
nice  warm  bath  and  clean  clothing^ 
furnished  by  the  society.  And  whe 
knows  what  good  news  the  doctor  wi 
have   for   her  by  noontime? 
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ATTLEBORO.  March  21. — John  and 
Mary  McCoy,  the  blind  musicians,  en- 
tertained a  large  and  most  apprecia- 
tive audience  at  their  concert  and  en- 
tertainment in  Emmet  Hall  last  even- 
ing, in  which  they  presented  a  delight- 
ful programme  of  vocal  and  piano 
music. 

Miss  McCoy  has  a  pleasing  soprano 
voice,  and  her  brother  is  a  baritone  of 
no  mean  ability.  His  impersonations 
of  Irish  characters,  and  renditions  of 
humorous  pieces  were  most  cleverly 
given.  Both  Mr.  and  Miss  McCoy  are 
accomplished  pianists  in  spite  of  their 
affliction  and  gave  several  instrumental 
numbers.  A  baritone  solo,  "The  Bells 
of  St.  Mary's,"  featured  the  first  part, 
while  Miss  McCoy's  solo.  "Sing,  Sweet 
Bird,"  and  a  duet,  "The  Harp  That  Once 
thro'  Tara's  Halls,"  featured  the  second. 
The  concert  will  be  repeated  in  Lhe 
same      hall      this      evening.      The      pro- 


Piano  duet.  "Norma."  (Beyer)  Bel- 
lini: Vocal  duet.  "How  Beautiful  13 
Night,"  Richards;  soprano  solo,  "Kil- 
larney,"  Balfe;  humorous  song,  "A  "Jol- 
ly Good  La/ugh;"  Thomas;  piano  solo. 
"Amoroso."  Mftss  MeOay.  Eghart ;  hari- 
tnn»  solo.  "Th"  Bells  of  St.  Mary's,"" 
Rodney:  duct  (humorous),  "Mr,  and 
Smith,"  a  domestic  quarrel;  comic 
character  sketch  (in  costumes;  "The 
Old  Rollicker,"  Mr.  McCay;  piano  solo, 
"The  Alpine  Stjrm."  (Kunkel),  Mr.  Mc- 
Cay; vocal  duet,  "The  Harp  That  Once 
Thro'  Tara's  Halls,"  Moore;  baritone 
solo,  "Off  to  Philadelphia,"  adapted 
from  an  old  Irish  melody.  B.  Haynes; 
specimens  of  Irish  wit  and  humor,  Mr. 
McCay;  soprano  solo,  "Sing.  Sweet 
Bird,"  Ganz;  piano  duet.  "II  Trovatore" 
(Melnotte),  Verdi;  impersonations,  "The 
Bashful  Man,"  "The  Schoolboy's  First 
Attempt  to  Recite  a  Poem,"  etc,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cay; vocal  duet,  "Oh.  That  We  Two 
Were  Maying,"  Alice  May  Smith. 
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Saturday,  March;  23,  1918. 


Bbrfn^REACHER  PAYS  VISIT 
Rev.  A.  J.  Freeman,  the  blind  evan- 
&eirWHs^^J[s  conducting  union  revival 
meetings  in  this  city,  yesterday  made 
a  visit  to  Gustaf  E.  Swenson,  aged  96 
years,  the  oldest  blind  man  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Swenson  makes  his  home 
with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Otto  Lund- 
strom,  Lincoln  avenue,  Holden.  Rev. 
Mr.  Freeman  was  accompanied  by 
Rev.  O.  P.  Peterson  and  Rev.  G.  W. 
Lindstrom,  the  party  being  taken  to 
the  Lundstrom  home  in  Mr.  Lund- 
Strom's  automobile.  A  pleasant  after- 
noon was  passed. 


Saturday     Mar    h  23,  1918, 
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Saturday,  March  23,  1918. 


URGE  WORK  AND 
PAY  FOR  BUND 

The  committee  on  social  weffSreto- 
day  reported  in  the  House  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  work- 
shops and  industrial  schools  for  the 
blind,  and  to  enlarge  and  define  the 
duties  of  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind.  The  bill  requires  the 
commission  pay  suitable  wages  and 
shall  devise  means  for  the  sale  and  dis- 
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FINAL  MEETING  OF 
BUMP«EVANGELIST 

The  final  union  revival  meeting  to- 
night in  the  First  Swedish  Baptist 
church  at  7.45  o'clock  of  that  church,' 
the  Salem  square  Swedish  Congrega- 
tional and  the  Thomas-street  Swedish 
Methodist  churches,  will  be  doubly  in- 
teresting  on    account   of   service    being 


It  was  a  remarkable  meeting  that  took 
place  in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto 
Lundstrom,  Lincoln  avenue,  Holden,  yes- 
terday afternoon,  when  the  blind  evangel- 
ist, A.  J.  Freeman,  the  Swedish  Billy 
Sunday,  came  to  "see"  the  oldest  blind 
man  in  Massachusetts,  Gustaf  B.  Swen- 
son, 96-year-old  father  of  Mrs.  Lund- 
strom. 

Mr.  FVeeman  had  heard  of  the  blind 
old  man,  and  with  the  usual  curiosity  of 
persons  deprived  of  some  faculty  in  re- 
gard to  persons  sharing  their  unfortunate 
fate,  he  wished  to  pay  Mr.  Swenson  a 
visit  while  in  Worcester.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Rev.  Olof  P.  Peterson  and  Rev. 
O.  L  Lindstrom,  acting  pastor  of  First 
Swedish  Baptist  church,  and  the  party 
was  taken  to  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lundstrom  in  Mr.  Lundstrom's  automo- 
bile. The  meeting  of  the  two  men  was 
of  unusual  interest,  both  to  the  blind 
ones  themselves  and  those  who  witnessed 
the  encounter. 

Mr.  Swenson  not  only  can  boast  of  the 
highest  age  of  any  blind  man  in  this 
state,  but  his  mental  vitality  and  physi- 
cal strength  is  unusual  for  his  age.  A 
cheerful  disposition  is  one  of  his  most 
valuable  assets,  and  that  may  also  be 
claimed  by  Mr.  Freeman.  Both  have 
been  blind  many  years,  and  proved  to 
those  around  them  that  a  blind  man  can 
get  along  better  than  many  with  two 
eyes,  if  they  use  their  other  mental  pow- 
ers. 

A  pleasant  time  was  passed  at  the 
Lundstrom  home,  after  which  the  visi- 
tors took  leave,  Mr.  Freeman  promising 
to  "see"  Mr.  Swenson  again,  if  he  re- 
visited Worcester  within  reasonable  time. 
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a  farewell  reception  for  the  blind 
tgellst,  Rev.  A.  J.  Freeman,  who 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  meetings. 
arid  also  because  those  who  he  has 
converted  will  choose  the  church  they 
wish  to  join  of  the  three  taking  part. 
Rev.  Mr.  Freeman  has  been  here  al- 
nost  four  weeks,  and  during  that  time 
le  has  converted  50  men  and  women, 
some  of  who  alrea.dy  design 

church    to    which    they    will    hi 
alter  belong.    The  remaining,  however, 
will  tonight  announce  whicji  one  of*tho 
three    churches    they    will   join. 

Arrangements  are  being- made  to  ac- 
commodate   the    big    audience    that    is 
cted  tonight  to  bid  Rev.  Mr.  Free- 
man  farewell  and   the  meeting   will   be' 
'<  v.   G.   W,  Lindstrom,   fol- 
lowed by  pray#r  in  chage  of  Rev.   1>. 
K.    England.     Rev.  O.  R  Peterson  will 
give   an   address,   and    Rev.    Mr.    Free- 
s    final    address    will    be    on     the 
subject,  "The  Privilege  of  Belonging  to 
Church  of  Christ." 
The    blind    evangelist    will    then     be 
nted    a    sum    of    money    collected 
his  many  admirers  in  Worcester. 
Special  music  is  prepared   to  be  given, 
and    a    combined    chorus    of    the    three 
church   will   be    heard. 

Rev.  Mr.  Freeman  will  go  to  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  from  Worcester,  to  conduct 
revival  meetings,  but  expects  to  re- 
turn   at    some    later    date   to    this    ci>-. 
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RECEPTION  TO 
REV.  MR.  FREEMAN 

BiiwLivangelisf  Leaves 
Worcester  For  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

After  a  four  weeks'  evangelistic  cam- 
paign conducted  in  the  First  Swedish 
BaDtist,  Thomas-street  Swedish  Methodist 
and  Salem-square  Swedish  Congregational 
churches,  by  the  noted  blind  evangelist, 
Rev.  A.  J.  Freeman,  a  reception  will  be 
eiven  him  tonight  at  8  o'clock  in  the  First 
Swedish  Baptist  church.  It  is  open  for 
the   public. 

Rev.  Mr.  Freeman  is  noted  for  his  pow- 
erful preaching,  and  thru  these  sermons 
he  has  converted  young  and  old  in  his  re- 
icent  campaign.  Bach  night  the  church 
in  which  he  was  preaching  was  thronged 
and  many  left  the  cburaii  with  a  higher 
^understanding  and  meaning  of  the  spirit- 
ual words  used  toy  this  great  evangelist 
I  Rev.  Mr.  Freeman  leaves  Worcester  to 
conduct  a  series  of  evangelistic  meetings 
in  the  Swedish  Baptist  church  of  Brook- 
lyn,   of   which    Rev.    O.    G.    Engstrand   is 

astor.        It    is    with    great    regret    that 

rorcester  people  will  bid  farewell  to  him. 

e  has  been   untiring  in  his  work    while 

ere.  However,  it  is  expected  that  he 
will  return  to  conduct  another  series  of 
revival   meetings. 

The  program  tonight  will  be  informal. 
It  will  be  singing  by  Rev.  Mr.  Freeman, 
and  he  will  give  a  farewell  address,  also 
a   special    address   to    the   converts. 

Rev  A.  J.  Lindstrorn.  acting  pastor  of 
the  First  Swedish  Baptist  church.  will 
speak  as' will  Rev.  O.  P.  Peterson  of 
Salem-square  church,  and  Rev.  David  K. 
Bnglund  of  Thomas-street  church.  There 
will  be  special  singing  by  a  chorus  of 
mixed  voices. 


REV.  MR.  FREEMAN 
:«  CAMPAIGN 

Blind  Evangelist  Gains  6( 
CuiifflTfin  Worcester 

When  Rev.  A.  J.  Freeman,  the  blin 
eiangelist.  came  to  Worcester  four  week 
ago.  he  paid  all  his  own  expenses  i' 
traveling,  asked  for  no  pay  during  hi 
campaign.  His  one  and  only  request  wa 
to  receive  the  collection  taken  on  his  las 
night  in  Worcester.  He  received  tha 
collection  last  night  in  First  Swedish  Bap 
tist  church,  where  he  was  given  a  fare 
well  reception.       It  amounted  to  $575. 

When  this  amount  was  announced,  Re\ 
Mr.  Freeman  responded  to  the  audienc 
with  hearty  thanks,  telling  them  that  thi 
was  the  largest  collection  he  has  receive 
for  15  years  of  traveling  as  an  evangelist 

The  church  was  filled  to  capacity.  I 
the  audience  were  members  from  th 
First  Swedish  Baptist,  Thomas-stree 
Swedish  Metholist  and  Salem-squar 
Swedish  Congregational  churches,  wher 
Rev.  Mr.  Freeman  has  preached  durin 
his   campaign    in    Worcester. 

During  the  four  weeks'  campaign  Re\ 
Mr.  Freeman  has  converted  60  men  an 
women.  All  these  newly  converted  pec 
pie  were  seated  in  the  front  of  th 
church   at  the  meeting. 

"The  privilege  of  belonging  to  th 
church  of  Christ"  was  the  topic  of  Re1 
Mr.  Freeman  for  his  farewell  sermo, 
Rev.  Mr.  Freeman  sang  several  of  h 
favorite   songs. 

Other  speakers  were  Rev.  G.  W  Line 
strom.  acting  pastor  of  the  First  S'wedis 
Baptist  church;  Rev.  O.  P.  Peterso 
Salem-square  church,  and  Rev.  David  I 
Englund,  Thomas-street  church.  Speci 
singing  was  by  a  chorus  of  mixed  vole 
from  the  three  churches. 

Immediately  after  the  service  Rev.  M 
Freeman  left  Worcester  for  Brookly 
where  he  will  conduct  a  series  of  revii 
meetings  in  the  Swedish  Baptist  churc 
of  which  Rev.  O.  G.  Engstrand  is  pastt 


DRAINED  NURSE  will  give  a  home  for  life 

■*-  to  invalids,  deformed,  blind  and  elderlv 
people.  Pleasant  comfortable,  quiet  nome;  nice 
food;  excellent  kind  care-  patients  taken  to 
rlSS;     Reaso™b,e   sum;    business   done    legally0 
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e  Saved  Two 
Cents  at  Blind 
n  Man's  Expense 

/  |  i  HEf  cheapest  man  has  been  found. 
/Many  men  have  had  that  unen- 
iable  distinction  thrust  upon  them 


but  they  will  now  have  to  be  content  with 
second  place. 

Discoverers  of  the  new  champion,  in- 
sist that  he  leaves  all  previous  tightwad 
records  so  far  behind  that  his  position  is 
safe  for  all  time.  The  man  who  cuts  his 
hair,  the  man  who  gives  only  one  cheer 
when  three  are  called  for,  the  man  who 
holds  out  his  littlest  finger  when  asked 
to  shake  hands — all  these  may  now  be  con- 
sidered  second  hand  cheap  men. 

Not  far  from  Herald  sqnare  there  is  a 
blind  man  who  makes  a  living  selling 
newspapers.  It  was  at  this  point  the 
1918  model  cheap  man  was  first  sighted. 
He  had  on  a  high  hat,  frock  coat,  striped 
trousers,  spats  and  mayonnaise  mitts.  A 
cane  was  crooked  over  his  left  arm.  He 
looked  like  a  man  who  could  recite  "What 
the  men  will  wear"  without  missing  a 
stroke. 

A  war  headline  on  the  blind  man's  news- 
papers caught  his  eye.  He  paused,  and 
from  a  distance  tried  to  read  the  an- 
nouncement. This  whetted  his  curiosity, 
and  stepping  forward  he  withdrew  the  top 
newspaper,  retaining  it  until  he  had  fin- 
ished the  article. 

All  the  while  the  blind  man  stood  with 
upturned  palm  waiting  for  his  two  cents. 
Mr.  Snappy  Dresser  ignored  the  mute  ap- 
peal. He  refolded  the  newspaper,  slipped 
it  under  the  blind  man's  arm,  helped  him- 
self to  a  shrug  and  walked  on. 

"Stealing  the  news  from  a  blind  man  !" 
exclaimed  one  onlooker.  "That's  a  little 
more  than  the  limit  That  guy  wouldn't 
give  you  the  mumps  when  he  was  through 
with  them." 

A  dozen  persons  who  ^aw  the  perform- 
ance voted  in  the  affirmative. 
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Thursday,  April  25,  1918.      t 

BLIND  MUSICIANS  IN 

PLEASING  PROGRAMME 


\udrence    at 
HVIcCay  an< 


Large   A«£|*fhce   at    Concert   by   John 
IcCay  and   Sister. 

John  McCay  and  his  sister,  Miss 
Mary  McCay,  blind  musicians,  enter- 
tained a  large  audience  at  a  concerL 
in  Clark  Hall  Wednesday  evening, 
when  they  presented  a  pleasing  pro- 
gramme of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  The  audience  included  delega- 
tions from  many  of  the  Catholic  or- 
ganizations of  the  city. 

Miss  McCay  has  a  pleasing  so- 
prano voice  and  Mr.  McCay  is  a  bari- 
tone. The  programme  included  a 
number  of  duets.  Mr.  McCay  also 
gave  a  number  of  impersonations  ni 
Irish  characters  and  humorous  selec- 
tions. They  were  assisted  by  B. 
Haynes   and   Miss    Alice    May   Smith, 

in  solos  and  duets. 
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LOOKS  FORWARD  TO  1C0TH 
BIRTHDAY  TKO  BLIND 

Blind,  but  hapMjK  and  looking  forward 
to  seeing  her  lQph  birthday  without  fear 
to  the  egping*years,  Mrs.  Mary  Ander- 
son yestwday  celebrated  her  S4th  birth- 
day at  the  home  for  aged,  63  Parker 
street,  where  she  is  an  inmate. 

She  received  more  than  50  visitors  who 
paid  their  respects  and  good  wishes.  "I 
have  every  reason  to  be  happy,"  she 
said.  "In  my  old  age,  I  am  being  well 
cared  of,  get  the  few  things  that  I  may 
want,  and  always  have  plenty  of  com- 
pany and  have  no  reason  to  be  lonesome. 
The  others  are  very  good  to  me,  and 
always  are  wanting  to  do  something  for 
me.  and   I  love  them  all. 

"I  started  to  become  blind  in  1905,  and 
for  three  years  I  suffered  in  misery,  but 
ir  190S  l  lost  my  eyesight  totally,  and 
I  was  in  pain  so  much  that  I  went  to  the 
Memorial  hospital,  where  I  had  my  eyes 
taken  out,  and  since  have  always  felt 
fine. 

"Altho  I  was  sick  this  winter  with  a 
bad  cold  I  have  overcome  it  and  am  feel- 
ing fine,  and  hope  to  live  to  see  my  100th 

Altho  totally  blind  Mrs7"Ander6on  still 
can  cook,  and  yesterday  made  her  own 
birthday  cake  which,  to  the  Telegram 
reporter  who  called,  she  offered  a  sam- 
ple, and  he  enjoyed  Mrs.  Anderson's  pas- 
try. 

Blindness  is  the  result  of  treatment 
when  Mrs.  Anderson,  then  Mary  Du- 
ford,  was  a  little  girl  of  9  years,  work- 
ing in  the  home  of  a  tinsmith,  John  Z. 
Cockie.  Philadelphia.  She  was  washing 
dishes  when  a  platter,  treasured  by  the 
family,  fell  from  a  shelf,  Mrs.  Cockie 
turned  upon  her  in  a  rage  and  accused 
her  of  breaking  the  plate.  The  woman 
picked  up  one  of  the  pieces  and  struck' 
the  girl  over  the  head  with  it,  causing 
a  wound  that  injured  the  nerves  of  the 
right  eye. 

Mary  E.  Anderson  was  born  in  Center- 
ville,  Md.,  of  a  mother  who  was  a  free 
woman,  but  the  father  was  a  slave  in  the 
state. 

There  are  two  other  inmates  of  the 
home,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Paine,  who  is  67 
years  of  age,  and  is  also  totally  blind,  and 
Mrs.  Caroline  Stoker,  who  is  76  years  of 
age. 
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fHERE  THE  MONEY  IS  NOT. 

A,        

rfre  Editor  of  the  Herald  :— 
Very  time  the  Society  to  Aid  dliwl 
Horse?,  the  Crippled  Dogs'  Little  Helpers, 
the  Society  for  the  Care  and  Comfort  of 
the  Outdoor  Rich  and  a  hundred  other 
organizations  need  money  they  first  send 
a  score  of  two  of  young,  silly  and  wabbly 
girls  into  the  Wall  street  section  to  hold 
up  the  stock  brokers.  Will  they  never 
learn  there  is  no  money  in  Wall  street? 
Don't  they  know  that  the  policeman  who 
stands  at  Broad  and  Wall  streets  became 
wealthy  by  lending  car  fare  to  brokers? 

I  have  been  in  Wall  street  twenty -two 
years  and  don't  recall  seeing  a  five  dollar 
bill  there.  Once.  I  remember,  a  stranger 
from  Missouri  fell  off  a  sightseeing  bus 
into  the  curb  market  and  there  was  a  riot . 
when  he  flashed  a  two  dollar  bill  to  pay 
for  a  new  hat.  No  one  who  knows  Wall 
street  would  do  such  a  reckless  thing. 

All  that  money  you  bear  about  in  Wall ! 
street  is  paper.    Even  the  taxicab  drivers 
have   to  employ  hookkecpers  to   send  out 
their    monthly    bills    to    the    brokers    and 


bankers.  Wall  street  men  long  ago 
learned  to  carry  no  money,  and  I  should 
think  the  solicitors  forjjharities  would  dis- 
cover that  fact,  but  every  day  they  come 
back,  cluttering  up  the  streets  and  dis- 
turbing the  curb  brokers.  I  know  some  of 
those  brokers  and  wouldn't  be  surprised  if 
they  "touched"  the  charity  collectors  for 
sums  they  gathered  in  more  opulent  quar- 
ters. 

If  I  were  collecting  for  a  charitable  en- 
terprise I  would  tackle  the  butchers,  the 
grocers,  the  bakers,  the  druggists  and  the 
shoe  dealers.    They  have  all  the  money. 

A, 
..City,  May" 


Jay,  May  26,  1918. 

LABOR  LEADER'S 
BUND  FATHER 

1|   i«  in i  n— T|m  .' 

SAYS  LABOR  WILL 
WIN  THE  WAR 

Solomon    Gompers    of 

Dorchester 
Calls  His  Son  Samuel 

the  Second  Biggest 

Man    in    the    Country 

e- LaborWill 

Have  Its  Say  About 

Peace 


Out  in  Dorchester,  91  years  old.  with 
sightless  eyes,  lives  Solomon  Gompers. 
the  father  of  Samuel  Gompers.  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  in  his  old  age  living  in  pride  and 
love  and  reverence  for  the  work  of  his 
son  whose  patriotism  and  love  of  coun- 
try has  made  him  one.  of  the  big  men  of 
the  United  States. 

His  mind  truns  lovingly  to  the  days 
when  Sammy  was  only  a  wee  lad  and 
when  butter  was  selling  at  a' quarter  a 
pound  and  he  could  buy  a  crate  of 
peaches  for  a  dollar  and  a  half  and 
when  a  man  could  get  boarded  and  have 
all  he  wanted  to  eat  for  $3  a  week.  A 
laboring  man  and  always  a  union  man 
the  father  of  Samuel  Gompers  thinks 
that  unionism  was  born  in  his  son. 

"So,  of  course,"  he  says,  "he  couldn't 
help  being  a  laboring  man  himself  and 
a  friend  of  labor,  now  could  he?  From 
the  time  he  was  12  years  old  and  went 
to  work  in  a  cigar-making  place- he  was 
always  thinking  about  joining:  the  union 
and  working  for  his  brother  working- 
men.  He  just  couldn't  help  rising  in 
the  union  ranks. 

Solomon  Gompers  Was  born  in  Am- 
sterdam, Holland,  in  1827.  His  father 
was  named  Samuel;  the  Federation  of 
Labor  president  was  named  after  his 
grandfather.  This  grandfather  was  in 
the  importing  business  and  when  Solo- 
mon was  17  the  family  moved  to  Lon- 


don and  soon  after  he  began  to  learn 
the  trade  of  a  cigarmaker.  In  1849  he 
joined  a  London  trade  union  and  has 
been  a  union  man  ever  since. 

In  1863  there  came  a  crisis  in  the  cigar 
business  in  London.  The  duty  on  im- 
ported .  cigars  had  been  reduced  and  it 
was  hard  to  get  profitable  work.  So 
Solomon  left  the  home  and  sailed  with 


SOLOMON    GOMPEES. 


his  young  family  for  New  York,  where 
he  landed  in  July,  1863. 

In  those  days  children  were  employed 
in  most  factories  and  they  were  dying 
off  by  hundreds.  Samuel  Gompers  had 
a  better  chance  than  most  children  of 
the  time,  for  they  had  "reading  spells" 
in  the  factory  where  he  was  employed. 
The  men  would  chip  in  and  pay  a  work- 
man for  reading  to  them  while  they 
rolled  cigars.  Sam  had  a  bright,  clear 
mind  and  neglected  no  chance  to  learn',  i 
no  matter  where  the  knowledge  came,  i 
from. 

"The  first  thing  I  knew,"  says  the 
blind  father,  "Sammy  was  going  right 
up  in  the  union  and  soon  was  president 
of  the  Federation  of  Labor.  When  he- 
was  a  little  shaver  I  used  to  talk  union- 
ism to  him,  so  he  just  grew  up  with  the 
idea  of  unionism  in  his  head. 

"And  now  my  Sammy  is  the  second 
biggest  man  in  the  country.  After 
Wilson,  Sam  is  the  next  in  importance 
and  sometimes,  even,  I  think  that  he 
is  the  biggest.  I  am  blind,  so  I  can't 
read  what  he  is  doing  in  Washington, 
next  to  the  White  House,  but  my  son- 
in-law  and  the  children  read  to  me,  so 
I  know. 

"When  Sam  was  in  Boston  recently 
we  talked  over  everything  that  was  go- 
ing on  and  I  gave  him  some  good  ad- 
vice, too.  'Sam,'  I  said,  'you  keep  on 
working"  so  that  the  unions  will  keep 
turning  out  munitions  to  lick  the  en- 
emy. It's  up  to  all  of  us,'  I  said,  'to 
lick  the  Kaiser  good  and  proper.'  And 
Sam  said  to  me:  'Sure,  we'll  lick  him 
pa.  We'll  keep  on  working  until  the 
Kaiser  feels  like  weeping.' 

"I've  lived  an  awful  long  time,  but 
never  in  my  life  did  I  ever  hear  of 
atrocities  such  as  the  Germans  are  do- 
ing. They  must  be  licked  to  let  the 
rest  of  the-  world  live  in  peace.  They 
wronged  Belgium.  They  would  wrong 
the  rest  ©>«  the  world  if  they  could,  but 
it's  up  to  America  to  fight  with  the 
other  Allies  and  stop  them.  It  will 
take  time  and  munitions  and  money  and 
Liberty  bonds,  but  it  will  be  done. 

"Don't   forget  for  a  minute  that  it  la 
the  laboring  men  who  are  winning  this 
war.    It's  the  laboring  man  who  is  fight- 
ing in  the  trenches  and  it's  his  wife  or 
sister  or  sweetheart  who  is  working  in 
the    munition    factories.    Not    only    axe 
we  workers  in  this  and  othej*  countries 
the  basis  of  the  whole  huge  world-wide! 
war   program,    but   we   are   the   ones   in! 
Amerfca    who    decided    that    there    was ' 
going  to  be  a  war  at  all. 

"About  the  time  the  Lusitania  was 
sunk  President  Wilson  called  up  the 
labor  men  and  asked  them  if  they  would 
stand  behind  him  in  the  war*.  My  Sam 
said  they  would,  so  the  war  was  de- 
clared. Sam  told  the  President  that 
labor'  would  stand  behind  the  whole 
country  if  he  wanted  to  have  war,  but 
that  the  President  must  agree  to  keep 
the  wages  of  the  workers  at  a  high 
standard  and  that  there  should  be  no 
advantage  taken  of  labor  during  the 
war.  And  Sam  agreed  to  call  off  all  the 
strikes  he   could  during  the  war. 

"We  workingmen  are  not  boing  to 
stand  for  any  nonsense  about  putting 
children  to  work  in  the  munition  fac- 
tories, either,  or  to  have  women  work 
there  for  small  wages,  fam  isn't  going 
to  let  women  and  children  be  fol  to  the 
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lactory  machine  and  ground  up  to  make 
money  for  the  capitalists. 

But  when  peace  is  declared  don't  for- 
get that  the  workingman  is  groins  to 
•have  a  lot  of  say  about  it.  It  is  Koing 
to  be  a  peace  which  will  allow  the 
workers,  more  of  a  chance  to  enjoy 
some  of  the  things  they  produce,  but 
are  never  able  to  buy.  It  is  croing  to  be 
a  peace  that  will  give  the  vorkinginen 
of  all  the  Allied  countries  a  chance  to 
enjoy  some  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor." 

Solomon  Gompers  wa,s  rr.^rried  to 
Sarah  Root,  who  was  also  born  in  Am- 
sterdam. They  were  married  in  Lon- 
don, where  most  of  their  nine  children 
were  born. 

Solomon  became  blind  in  1993,  when 
one  of  his  .eyes  was  poisoned.  The 
other  eye  became  infected  and  total 
blindness  soon  set  in. 


H  i  RTPORD,  OTWJT,  £*am 


■■'rsday,   M.<ay  30,   1918, 

BLIND  TILL  SOIL  AT      ^ 
^"XFFORD  ALMSHOUSE 

The   aged   and  blind     are     tilling 
war  gardens  at  the  town  almshouse 
In    Stafford,    according      to      reports 
made  by   Secretary  Charles   P.   Kel- 
logg,   of   the    State   Board   of  Chan- 
ties," -who,   with   President  Edwin  A. 
Downs,  visited  the  Institution  Tues- 
day.     Nine    person*,    more    or      less 
feeble,  and  two  of  them  blind,  com- 
pose the  list  of  inmates,  but  it  was 
found  that  they  were  busy  working 
a    war    garden    in    the    rear    of    the 
home.      One  man,  who  is     92  years 
old,    was    working    at    a    grindstone. 
Another,   who    is  blind,    does   chores 
about   the    place,    such   as   chopping 
wood.      He   frequently   goes  on    long 
hikes   and   takes   fishing   trips.      The 
water  supply  at  the  institution  was 
found      inadequate.        The      officials 
stopped   at   Somers   on   their  return, 
but  learned  that  the  town  no  longer 
maintains   a   poorhouse,   but   boards 
out  indigent  persons. 


*<*won,  MAsa,  SB»afi£-;teS,i\  ] 


Sunday,  June  2,  19/18. 

BLIND  BOY  UNHURT 

inThee  FROM  ROOF 


Oval  Cowi^fc,  a  3-year-old  blind  boy, 
today A  apparently  is  as  well  as  ever, 
thoug*  he  fell  40  feet  yesterday  after- 
noon from  the  roof  of  his  mother's 
home,  1170  Massachusetts  avenue,  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  child,  left  on  the  roof  to  play, 
crawled  over  the  edge.  His  body  struck 
a  clothesline  part  way  down,  serving 
to  'break  the  fall.  Doctors  could  not  find 
the  slightest  injury  to  the  boy. 


W5#Pdi#,  wtASfc.,  SBBasatfa>-.'iifr» 


Monday,  June  3,  ' 

ASK  MORE  CARS  FOR 
BLIND  CHI] 


:;rookltn.  n  t  nvcea 


Only  Half  of  Party  Call  Go 'on  Outing 
Unless  More  Are  Loaned 

Some  1300  crippled,  blind  and  orphaned 
children  wilUJbm.i  ni—HM^to  make  the 
annual  outing  trip  to  Nantasket  beach 
on  "Wednesday  unless  scores  of  outoists 
volunteer  the  use  of  their  machines  as 
conveyances  before  that"  time. 

Chester  I.  Campbell,  who  is  arranging 
the  outing,  said  last  night  that  only 
enough  automobiles  had  been  obtained 
to  allow  1200  of  these  unfortunate  boys 
and  girls  to  go  on  the  outing.  At  least 
2600  young  ones  have  entertained  hopes 
of  being  a  party  to  this  automobile  ride. 
The  greater  part  of  them,. are  living  at 
charitable  institutions  and  have  no  other 
opportunity  for  such  an  outing. 

"There  are  hundreds  of  owners  of 
motor  cars  who  would  gladly  make  this 
trip  if  they  realized  the  great  joy  of  the 
children  on  this  outing,"  declared  Mr. 
Campbell  last  night.  "In  past  years  we 
have  always  been  able  to  obtain  enough 
cars  to  transport  as  many  children  as 
we  invited,  but  the  response  has  been 
less  than  50  per  cent,  as  large  this  year." 
Persons  desiring  information  concern- 
ing the  loaning  of  their  machines  are 
asked  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Camp- 
bell at  Beach  3740,  or  to  address  him 
at  3  Park  square.  Since  the  expense  of 
the  outing  amounts  to  several  thousand 
dollars  cash  donations  will  be  received 
gratefully. 


A 


ARTHUR  W.  DE  R0ALDES 


ORLEANS,      June      13. 


■Dr. 


W.  de  Roaldes,  known  lnter- 
lly  as  a  surgeon,  ditd  yester- 
his  home  here,  in  his  seven- 
Sar.  He  had  been  decorated,  by 
governments  for  his  accom- 
plishments in  surgery.  Although  he 
lad  been  blind  for  the  last  twenty 
/ears  he  -«*Wi(IW*d  to  practise  as  a 
specialist  until  two  years  ago. 


-  *  •PST^PJD,    COSTJ^    Tl&I^i    £H$£  3 


Saturday,  June  1b,  1918. 

Child's  Optic  Nerve  Is  Severed  by 
Shot  Accidentally  Fired  by  His 
Older  Brother. 


His  optic  nerve  severed  by  a  bul- 
let which  passed  through  his  head, 
Hugo  Saglio,  9  years  old,  of  Glaston- 
bury,.  is-  l |f|y    ^[jnpl      i  hi  iii 

general  condition  is  also  critical. 
The  boy  is  in  the  Hartford  hospital, 
where -he  was  taken  June  2,  follow- 
ing the  shoo.ting  at  his  home  in 
Buckingham. 

Hugo  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  .Saglio,  and  the  wound  was 
accidentally  .inflicted  by  his  older 
brother.  »i**m^m. 


Tuesday,  J::::;    '-'.   1913. 


HEAR  BLIND  EVANGELIST. 

Rev.     Freeman     Conducting     1  0-  Day 

W*\    Campaign  at  Glen  Cove. 

L— t?!en  Cove  City.  June  J8. — The  Rev. 
A.  J.  Freeman,  known  as  Blind  Evan- 
gelist Freeman,  is  conducting  a  ten 
idays'  evangelistic  campaign  at  the 
Scandinavian  Baptist  Church,  on  Cot- 
tage Row.  During  the  summer  months 
a  great  many  Scandinavians  reside 
here  and  the  little  church  on  Cottage 
Row,  which  maintains  the  form  and 
customs  of  their  native  land,  and, 
where  sermons  are  preached  in  the 
mother  tongue,  is  very  active  during 
this  period. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Freeman  has  had  an 
interesting  career  from  the  time  he 
worked  in  a  plow  factory  at  Moline, 
111.,  where  he  lost  his  eyesight,  and 
during  his  experience  of  twelve  years 
as  a  traveling  evangelist. 

The  Rev.  WatfreM  Holmberg  is  the 
new  pastor  of  the  church,  having/ 
come  to  Glen  Cove  from  St.  Pau/, 
Minn.  '""'  ' '   m,  S 


HARTFOHD,  CONK,.  €&>tJRA: 
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Sunday,  June  S3,  1918. 


UlifclMANflC,  Sunday,  June   2  3.  ^ 
A  blind  woman  who  came  to  Willt- 


matHkHMMMANf  noon  express  from 
Hartford  yesterday  had  Train  An- 
nouncer Thomas  J.  Killourey  and 
other  railroad  officials  "up  a  tree" 
for  about  three  hours.  She  occupied 
a  seat  in  the  station  and  had  the  at- 
tention of  patrons  of  the  station.  She 
could  speak  but  little  English  and 
could  not  explain  where  she  had 
come  from  or  her  destination.  Train 
Announcer  Killourey  rounded  up 
people  of  many  nationalities  who 
talked  with  the  woman  but  she  un- 
derstood none  of  them.  "The  Cour- 
ant"  reporter  happened  along  and  he 
cleared  up  matters  in  a  short  time. 
The  woman  was  asked  if  she  had  a 
baggage  check,  which  was  folded  in 
a  handkerchief  in  her  waist.  The 
number  of  the  check  was  904,879, 
which  compared  with  the  duplicate 
attached  to  a  straw  dress  suitcase  in 
the  local  railroad  baggage  room.  A 
card  attached  to  the  dress  suitcase 
gave  the  name  of  the  woman  Anna 
Hagopion,  "Connecticut  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  Hartford,  Ct.,  in  care  of. 
Mrs.  T.  Edward  Davies,  Westmin- 
ster." The  latter  is  the  wife  of  Rev. 
T.  Edward  Davies,  of  Canterbury. 
The  matter  had  in  the  meantime 
been  referred  to  First  Selectman 
Ernest  P.  Chesbro,  who  called  up  the 
Davies  family  by  telephone  about  the 
woman,  and  who  sent  a  car  to  this 
city  taking  her  to  Westminster. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  29,  1918 


=Sa^j 


For   a   Poor  Blind   Alan's    Family 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

May  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  your 
readers  the  need  of  a  poor  blind  man  and 
his  family,  consisting  of  wife  and  three 
children,  ages  five  and  ten  years  and  fif- 
teen months,  living  in  <one  room  here  in 
Boston.  They  are  very  respectable,  de- 
serving people,  quite  well  educated  and 
the  father  provided  for  his  family  until 
struck  with  partial  paralysis  and  blind- 
ness. They  had  a  very  hard  struggle 
merely  to  exist  last  winter  and  the  wife 
is  not  at  all  strong.  Friends  have  helped 
them  from  time  to  time  In  various  ways, 
but  now  they  are  striving  to  get  together 
enough  money  to  pay  their  fares  back  to 
the  wife's  native  place  in  North  Caro- 
lina. If  they  could  get  back  there  they 
would  have  a  chance  to  find  work  around 
their  mother's  home  and  live  rent  free 
in  the  country.  The  children  are  bright 
and  well  brought  up  in  spite  of  their 
surroundings. 

Any  contributions  that  may  be  sent  to 
me  will  be  applied  to  their  assistance  and 
acknowledged  through  the  Transcript  in 
the   usual   way.  John   Orth 

Steinert  HwU,  162  Boylston  street,  Boston. 


Acknowledgment 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

I  gratefully  acknowledge  receipt  of  the 
following  contributions  in  answer  to  my 
appeal  for  help  for  a-  lady,  the  daughter 
of  an  Eplsccpal  clergyman.  She  is  ninety- 
one  years  of  age,  blind  and  destitute: 

Previously    acknowledged $190.00 

M.    P.    M 10.00 

A.    W.    H 10.00 


Total    $210.00 

She  has  been  suffering  from  a  painful 
physical  condition  brought  on  principally  by 
worry  over  her  helplessness  and  lack  of 
means.  She  is  now  convalescent,  and  if  any 
kind  reader  has  a  steamer  chair  which 
they  do  not  need  we  should  be  very  glad 
to  have  the  use  of  it  for  this  period. 

She  is  very  grateful  to  all  the  kind  people 
who  have  come  to  her  rescue. 

(Miss)  Robina  Macdonald 
10  Wisconsin  avenue,  Somerville,  Mass. 


loosened.  The  boy  received  a 
number  of  cuts  and  bruises  one 
cut  on  his  leg  being  very  severe. 
His  clothes  were  badly  torn.  He 
was  taken  home  after  he  had  re- 
ceived attention  by  Dr.  George  E. 
Thielcke. 

Brasson  was  driving  his  ma- 
chine toward  Xcw  York  and  had 
only  one  hand  on 
wheel  it  is  charged, 
children  came  out  of 
store  and  started  to 
street,  the  girl,  who 
blind,      being      led      by 


steering 

en  the  two 

a     grocery 

cross      the 

Is     almost 

the      boy. 


Neither  the  driver  nor  the  children 
apparently  noticed  each  other  and 
the  machine  struck  the  boy  first 
and  knocked  him  under  the  ma- 
chine, the  girl  being  struck  on  the 
arm. 
Brasson  Arrested. 

Motorcycle  Policeman  P.  J.  Mc- 
Garry  and  Constable  Hezekiah  R. 
Ehvood  were  on  the  scene  a  few 
moments  after  the  accident  and 
arrested  Brasson,  who  posted  a 
bond  with  Justice  Bacon  WaUeman 
of  5500  for  appearance  in  the 
town   court  next  Tuesday. 

At  a.bout  the  same  time  that  the 
officers  appeared  on  the  scene  a 
large  touring  car  drove  up  and  the 
officers,  Brasson  and  the  injured 
children  were  placed  in  it  and  a 
hunt  for  a  physician  was  made. 
Dr.  Thielcke  was  located  at  his 
office  in  Southport  and  he  gave 
first  aid  treatment  to  the  children 
ordering  the  removal  of  the  girl  to 
the  hospital  and  allowing  the  boy 
to  be  taken  to  his  home  on  the 
Benson  road.  The  Bland  family 
moved  to  this  town  from  the  south 
only  a  few  months  ago.  The  girl 
who  is  almost  totally  blind  at- 
tends a  school  for  blind  children. 
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RAISED  FOR  BLINDED  BOY 
ninety-eighT- TtWHfts  was 
at/ltaatsburg  last  night  by 
efense  Corps  of  Hyde 
pecial  drill.  The  money 
raised  for  a  fund  to  go  to- 
educaton  of  Delmar  Cooper, 
year-old  boy,  who  was  b'ind- 
the  backfire  of  a  salute  can- 
the  festivities  at  Hyde  Park 
Fourth  of  July. 


who   remain  at   his   side   night   and 
day. 

Pottenburgh,  the  Idol  of  the 
Rhinebeck  fans,  did  the  twirling  for 
the  home  t^cm  and  "Ice  Wagon" 
Wi.liams  was  on  the  receiving  end. 
The  first  game  of  the  series  was 
played  at  Stanford  on  July  21,  the 
Hyde  Park  team  winning  over  the 
3tanfords  by  the  score  9  to  3  with 
Rube"  DeGroff  doing  the  honors 
:or  the   Hyde   Park   team. 

Next  Sunday,  August  4,  at  4  p.  m., 
the  Stanford  team  is  scheduled  to 
play  the  Hyde  Park  team  at  Hyde 
Park  and  a  good  fast  game  is  prom- 
ised. This  game  was  advertised  to 
be  played  on  Saturday  but  has  been 
changed  to  Sunday  at  four  o'clock 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  larger 
crowd  as  many  are  unable  to  attend 
on  Saturday. 

The  other  dates  for  the  series  are 
Rhinebeck  at  Stanford  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  August  10,  at  4:30  p.  m., 
and  Hyde  Park  at  Rhinebeck  on  Sun- 
day, August  25,  and  Rhinebeck  at 
Hyde  Park  on  Labor  Day,  Monday, 
September  2.  While  these  games 
are  run  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Home  Defense  companies  the  play- 
ers are  the  best  from  their  respect-n 
ive  towns  and  an  excellent  class  of 
baseball  Is  played. 

The  case  of  the  injured  boy  is  one 
of  the  most  pitiful  that  has  beea 
reco:ded  in  this  county  in  years. 
His  father  is  a  retired  minister  who 
through  illness  is  unable  to  do  any 
sort  of  work.  His  brother,  who  was 
the  main  support  of"  the  family,  was- 
taken  in  the  draft  and  is  now  with 
the  American  army  in  France.  Del- 
mar  Cooper  following  the  example 
of  his  brother  was  a  follower  of  the 
Home  Defense  Guard,  although  he 
was  not  old  ''enough  to  become  an 
active  member  of  the  organization. 
He  has  lost  completely  the  sight  of 
both  eyes  and  there  is  grave  danger 
that  some  complications  will  set  in 
and  result  in  his  death,  but  every 
effort  is  being  made  by  the  hospital 
authorities  to  save  his  life.  J§ 
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Brother  Leading 
Blind  Sister  Hit 
By  Autcprf6bile 

Young  Childrew  Knocked  Over 

by  Impact  in  Fairfield 

Center. 


FAIRFIELD,  July  25.  (Special) 
— Two  children  Clarence  and  Alice 
Bland,  aged  eight  and  nine  respec- 
tively were  struck  and  badly  in- 
jured by  an  automobile  driven  by 
ies  Brasson  of  Corona,  New 
York  at  the  center  at  6  o'clock 
this  evening.  The  girl  was  taken 
to  the  Bridgeport  hospital  with 
her  right  arm  broken  between  the 
shoulder  and  elbow  and  with  the 
joints  of  elbow  and  shoulder  badly 


BENEFIT  GAMES 


v 


.FOR  BLINDED  LAD 

Thf  second  in  the  triangular  ser- 
ies of  gaBttes  between  the  Home  De- 
fense Cydrps  of  Rhinebeck.  Stanford 
and  Hyde  Park  took  place  at  Rhine- 
beck Saturday  and  resulted  in  a  vic- 
tory for  the  Stanfords  by  the  score 
of    9-6. 

The  games  are  being  played  for 
the  benefit  of  Delmar  Cooper,  the 
16-year-old  boy  of  Stanford,  who  on 
July  4.  at  Hyde  Park,  was  so  serious- 
ly injured  by  the  backfire  of  a  can- 
non which  he  was  firing  that  he  is 
still  confined  to  Vassar  Hospital 
under  the  care  of  two  special  nurses 


, 


Enter  Water  on  Feast  of  Assump- 
tion Day,  Hoping  They  Will 
Be  Cured  of  All  Ills, 


Scenes  which'  the  Bible  depicts  as 
having  occurred  centuries  ago  on  the 
banks  of  the  River  Jordan  were  re- 
enacted  yesterday  on  the  beaches  of 
noisy,  prosaic  Coney  Island.  It  was 
the  day  of  the  Feast  of  the, Assump- 
tion. Hundreds  of  Catholics,  hop- 
ing that  by  entering  the  water  they 
would  be  cured  of  their  ills,  made 
the  pilgrimage. 

As  early  as  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  lame,  blind,  injured  and  sick 
began  to  arrive"ai?tjRlephore.  Among 
the  hundreds  praying  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  would  intercede  with  the  Al- 
mighty for  them  after  they  had 
stepped  into  the  sea  were  scores  of 
children  stricken  by  the  infant  paraly- 
sis epidemic  two  years  ago.  Many  of 
them  who  could  not  walk,  or  endure 
the  beating  of  the  surf,  were  carried 
into   the    sea   by    their   parents. 

The  ceremonies  ended  at  4  o'clock 
:n  the  afternoon  with  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Solace  in 
the  church  of  that  name,  Mermaid 
avenue  and  West  Seventeenth  street, 
Coney  Island.  There  those  whose 
faith  had  brought  them  to  the  water 
lighted  candles,  formed  a  procession 
which  wound  through  the  yard  of  the 
church,  and  finally  went  away  leav- 
ing their  candles  burning  before  the 
shrine. 

The  Rev.  William  A.  Kerwin.  pastor 
of  the  church,  condueted  special  ser- 
vices after  the  processional.  Later 
he  explained  that  the  belief  that  the 
water  will  cure  ills  on  the  Day  of  the 
Feast  of  the  Assumption  was  not  an 
article  of  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  general.  It  was  a  belief,  he  said, 
most  common  among  Catholics  of 
IrlBh  blrtfc  yf 
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THEODORE    DUCASSE 

died  at  his  home,  10  Market  square, 
Saturday  at  the  age  of  32  years  and 
26  days.  The  cause  of  his  death  was 
Spanish  influenza,  which  developed 
pneumonia.  He  waa  born  in  Man-, 
Chester,  N.  H.,  the  son  of  John  and 
Dinah  Ducasse.  He  came  to  Lynn 
when  about  five  years  of  age  and 
when  seven  years  old  was  taken  ill, 
which  caused  him  to  become  blind.  He 
went  to  Montreal  to  study  music  and 
was  a  proficient  pianist.  He  leaves  a 
mother,  two  brothers,  Edwin  and 
Ephraim,  and  three  sisters,  Mrs.  Alice 
Fecteau,  Mrs.  Eva  Loguercio  and  Miss 
Laura  Ducasse. 


BENJAMIN  M.  CHASE; 
.BLIND  TENOR,  DIES 


Soloist  for  More  Than  Twenty 
Years  in  the  Old  First  Re- 
formed Church. 

Benjamin  Manly  Chase,  59  years 
old,  the  blind  tenor  soloist  of  the  Old  I 
First  Reformed  Church,  Seventh  ave. 
and  Carroll  St.,  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  died  yesterday  of  a  complica- 
tion of  ailments,  at  his  residence,  1233 
57th  st.  His  funeral  services,  to- 
morrow evening,  will  be  conducted 
by  the,  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Wouters, 
pastor  of  the  Edgewood  Reformed 
Church,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  M. 
Farrar,  pastor-emeritus  of  the  Old 
First  Reformed  Church. 

Mr.  Chase  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  before  coming  to  Brooklyn.  His 
wife,  ^ho  was  the  organist  of  the 
Edgewood  Reformed  Church,  taught 
him  to  sing  after  he  became  blind, 
;;nd  despite  his  affliction  he  was  for 
a  long  time  the  musical  director  of 
the  Borough  Park  Choral  Society,  and 
composed  anthems  that  met  with 
favor  among  musicians.  Mr.  Chase  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Blanche  Wilder  J 
and  a  son,  Benjamin  Wilder  Chase.    J 


BLIND^TJjNOR,     CHASE,     DE> 

Beniam in  Ma'rify" "CTTftw?  59,  the  well- 
knogFnlblind  tenor  of  Brooklyn,  died 
yesfcraSfc'  of  complications.  Funeral 
iservfcesF  will  be  held  from  his  late 
homej!233  Fifty-seventh  street,  tomor- 
night.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander 
Wouters,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
James  M.  Farrar,  will  officiate. 

Mr.  Chase  was  born  in  Sturgis,  Mich. 
Before  he  came  to  Brooklyn,  twenty- 
eight  vears  ago  he  was  employed  by 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  at  Cleve- 
land, O.  Thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Chase 
became  blind  and  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Blanche  Wilder  Chase,  taught  him 
singing.  He  was  for  twenty-two  ytars 
leading  tenor  of  the  First  Reformed 
Church  of  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Chase  sang 
at  concerts  and  was-  known  as  the 
"blind  tenor  of  Brooklyn."  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  who  is  the  organist 
of  the  Edgewood  Reformed  Church, 
and  one  son,   Benjamin  Wilder  Chase. 


Blind  Violinist's 
Art  Not  Impaired 

Jpby  His  Affliction 

• 

'Abraham  Haitowitsch  Shows  Mastery 

of  Instrument  and  Virtuosity 

in   Carnegie    Hall. 


Abraham  Haitowitsch.  a  youthful  vicrtin- 
bst,  who  appeared  in  Carnegie  Hall  last 
night  has  been  blind  from  his  cradle  but 
that  has  developed  rather  than  hindered 
his  musical  instinct  and  capacity.  He  was 
taken  to  Leopold  Auer  in  Petrograd  in 
1913,  and  studied  under  him  two  years. 

Mr.  Haitowitsch  develops  on  his  instru- 
ment a  singularly  sweet,  singing  tone.  The 
absence  of  power  and  depth  may  in  part  .if 
not  largely,  be  attributed  to  the  deficien- 
cies of  his  violin,  and  one  can  believe  that 
he  would  produce  much  bigger  and  better 
effects  from  a  Stradivarius.  for  instance. 

But  his  technique  and  sense  of  rhythm 
arc  highly  developed,  and  he  can  do  some 
masterly  things  in  double  stopping,  chro- 
matics and  harmonics.  He  proved  this 
particularly  in  a  piece  by  Hubay  called 
''Zephyr,"  a  study  in  harmonics,  arpeg- 
gios and  leggiero  playing.  He  also  showed 
aonderful  virtuosity  in  "Perpetuum  Mo- 
bile." by  Ries. 

I  Unfortunately,  in  addition  to  its  own  de- 
ficiencies of  tone,  the  young  player's  vio- 
lin was  affected  by  the  humid  atmosphere, 
and  thus  his  playing  of  a  nocturne  by 
Chopin  and  of  Drdla's  "Souvenir"  for  an 
encore  suffered  somewhat.  Other  pieces 
played  by  him  were  Tschaikowsky's  "Ser- 
enade Melancolique"  and  Caprice  No.  24 
fey  Paganini-Auer.  the  last  a  prucial  test 
of  Haitowitsch's  abilities,  from  which  he 
emerged   most  successfully. 

It  will  be  askea  how  this  blind  violinist 
learns  his  pieces,  and  the  answer  fur- 
nishes a  most  interesting  feature,  of  his 
art  and  industry.  The  pieces  are  read  to 
him.  and  he  transcribes  them  by  a  Braille 
method  which  he  himself  has  developed. 
Then  he  plays  them  over  and  over  until 
he  has  completely  memorized  them.  By 
this  means  he  has  already  acquired  a 
repertory  of  more  than  120  pieces,  and  he 
is  steadily  adding  to  them.  Such  art  and 
such  perseverance  are  worthy  both  of 
admiration  and  symnathy,  besides  which 
Haitowitsch  is  an  artist  who  will  give 
pleasure  wherever  and  by  whomever  he 
is  heard. 


^ 


BLIND  VIOLINIST'S  DEBUT. 


Abraham  Haitovich  Makes  a  Go  id 
Impression. 

The  Humanitarian  Cult  held  an- 
other meeting  at  Carnegie  Hall  last 
night  at  which   Mischa  Applebaum, 

the  leader  of  the  cult,  spoke  on  "The 
Future  of  the  Society  and  Its  Plat- 
form." 

Abraham  Hartovitch,  voilinist,  an- 
other graduate  of  the  Auer  School, 
made  his  lirst  public  appearance. 
He  is  blind  which  was  only  notice- 
able to  the  audience  by  his  "being  led 
to  and  from  his  place  on  the  stage. 

He  was  quite  at  ease  and  rendered 
excently  a  programme  that  included 
works      by      Chopin-Auer,      Hubay, 

Flbich,  Tchaikowski,     Paganini     and 
Rles. 

Edith  Zola,  pianist,  played  severg 
solos.  \« 
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Sunday.  November  ?-,   1918. 


BLIND  CHARLIE 
NEARING  LIGHT 

Pines  for  Faithful  Pal  Who 
.  Ifas  Gone  to  War 

It  looks  like  taps  for  Charlie  Wilson. 
He  is  stone  blind,  friendless,  alone,  sick* 
almost  untn|  dea^h  on  a  cot  at  city  hos-' 
pital  and  worried— not  for  himself,  but  for 
a  gallant  boy  who  its  a  soldier  in  France. 
Wilson  is  the  gentle-hearted  old  man  with 
the  thick  thatch  of  iron  gray  hair  who 
ground  doleful  tunes  out  a  wheezy  little 
music  box  on  Front  street  every  Satur- 
day night  for  the  last  10  years.  His  one 
good  companion,  chum,  friend  and  guide, 
Billy  Lavigne,  is  a  soldier  in  the  regular 
army.  To  add  to  the  sick  old  street  mu- 
sician's misery,  he  has  not  heard  a  word 
from  Billy  for  weeks. 

It's  hard  enough  to  be  blind  with  only 
one  friend  in  the  world  who  cares,  and 
it  makes  it  harder  to  be  stricken  down' 
just  when  health  is  most  needful. 

His  full  name  is  Charles  C.  Wilson.  He 
came  to  Worcester  10  years  ago  from 
somewhere  in  Maine.  Wilson  never  told 
much  about  himself  excepting  that  he 
was  born  blind  and ''his  folks  were  not 
very  kind  to  him.  When  he  landed  in 
Worcester  his  timid  footsteps  were  guid- 
ed by  a  little  boy  about  9  years  old  who 
came   with   him.   The   boy   was 

Billy    Lavigne, 

now  listed  on  the  rolls  of  Uncle  Sam's 
regular  army  as  Priv.  William  H.  La- 
vigne,  A  battery,  5th  regiment,  field  artil- 
lery,   A.    E.    F. 

They  were  a  strange  couple,  Charlie 
Wilson,  the  gentle-natured  blind  man 
with  his  shaggy  head  of  gray  hair,  and 
Billy.  Worcester  was  strange  territory 
for  the  timorous  blind  man  and  Billy 
was  only  a  little  fellow,  but  the  two 
managed  somehow.  When  Charlie  wasn't 
making  a  few  coppers  on  the  street  with 
his  music  box  or  violin,  Billy  was  brave- 
ly picking  a  meager  living  for  the  two, 
selling   newspapers   and  running  errandsv 

Charlie  never  said  much  about  Billy ; 
who    his    folks    are    or    where    he    came 


from  and  Billy  was  wise  beyond  his  years 
and  never  said  anything.  The  blind  man 
and  the  ragged  little  newsboy  found) 
quarters  in  a  squalid  tenement  upstairs 
atl3  Tremont  street  and  made  things  go, 
somehow.  Billy  had  to  go  to  school  every 
day  until  he  was  16;  Charlie  made  him 
go.  Tremont  street  is  a  narrow,  one-way 
thorofare  leading  from  Front  street  to 
Mechanic.  It's  a  byway  of  squalor  and 
dire  poverty,  but  number  13~  was  home 
to  the  blind  man  and  his  boy  pal.  Every 
morning  for  years, 

Charlie    made    Billy 

wash  his  face  and  go  to  school  and  in 
order  that  Billy  might  not  be  misled  by 
boyish  foolishness,  the  blind  man  picked 
his  way  many  a  time  to  the  schoolhouse 
to   make   sure   that   the   boy   was   there. 

The  house  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Margaret 
McDermott,  Newark,  N.  J.  Charlie  has 
been  paying  $1.75  a  week  for  the  quarters 
that  he  called  home.  Of  course,  he  is 
blind,  and  could  not  see  the  place,  and  it 
was  just  as  well,  but  the  neighbors  say 
that  the  place  had  a  most  depressing  ef- 
fect on  Billy.  Sometimes  poverty  pinched 
them  pretty  hard.  There  were  times  when 
there  was  not  one  red  copper  cent  In  the 
blind  man's  pocket,  and  Billy  had  to  get 
trusted  for  his  papers,  because  they  used 
his  slender  capital  to  buy  food.  In  the 
bleak  days  of  winter,  the  two  crouched 
together  over  the  ttU.le_cooking  stove  in 
the  dinsy  kitchen,  rind  stoked  the  tiny 
blaze  with  pieces  of  'broken  boxes,  news- 
papers and  odds  and  ends  of  debris  that 
Billy  gleaned  out  back  of  the  business 
blocks. 

Once  each  year  the  two  had  a  noble 
meal.  That  was  at  Christmas  when  the 
policeman  on  the  beat  brought  them  a 
basket  from  the  police  station,  filled  with 
dainties  donated  by  Worcester  lodge  of 
Elks.    There  would 

be  a  chicken 

. 

and  oranges,  and  best  of  all,  a  real  pie; 
not  the  terrible  travesties  that  Billy 
sometimes  bought,  M'hen  his  ravenous  boy 
appetite  demanded  pie,  but  generous, 
thick  squash  or  custard  pie,  that  the  Elks 
sent  out. 

It  was  part  of  Billy's  job  to  lead 
Charlie  every  morning  to  a  good  stand 
On  Front  street,  and  sometimes  keep 
vigil  over  the  tin  cup,  Where  pitying  pas- 
s-rshy  dropped  a  cent  or  a  nickel  to  pay 
Charlie  for  his  efforts  at  the  ancient 
music  box.  Drunken  men  and  hoodlums 
boys,  were  in  the  habit  of  raiding  the  tin 
cup  'and  it  was  up  to  Billy  to  stand 
watch  over  the  precious  coppers  that 
meant  food  and  fuel  and  rent  and  an  odd 
coat  or  pair  of  shoes,  once  in  a  while. 

Once,  a  business  man  complained  to  the 
officer  on  the  beat  that  Charlie's  inces- 
sant, mournful  music,  was  a  nuisance. 
The  officer,  kindhea.rted  and  merciful 
Hugh  Bulger,  moved  Charlie  to  another 
stand  where  pickings  were  almost  as 
good,  and  Billy  led  him  there  every  morn- 
ing and  went  after  him  every  night. 
Charlie  was  tough  and  could  stand  cold, 
disappointment  ar.d  a  bit  of  hunger,,  now 
and  then — he  says  so  himself,  to  the 
nurses  at  the  hospital— but  it  was  differ- 
ent with  Billy. 

Billy  was  a  growing  boy  and  little  tikes 
must  be  fed,  you  know.  If  a  small  boy  is 
allowed 

to  go   hungry 

too  long,  he  may  not  grow  up,  you  see,  so 
Charlie  saw  to  that,  too,  as  well  as  to 
the  schooling,  and  whenever  mdney  was 
flush,  Billy  had  an  extra  snack  every 
now   and   then. 

Billy  showed  a  very  creditable  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetiv  and  Charlie  planned 
on  sending  him  thru  high  school.  To 
that  end,  Charlie  started  Billy's  educa- 
tional fund.  After  nearly  10  years  of  self- 
denial  and  saving  the  fund  amounts  to 
$125  and  Charlie  has  it  in  bank.  In  spite 
of  the  pinch  of  poverty  and  the  pressing 
grind  that  sometimes  comes  to  a  feeble, 
old  blind  man  whose  daily  income  is  col- 
lected in  a  tin  cup  on  the  street,  that  fund 
has  never  been  touched.  It  is  intact  and 
will  remain  so  if  Charlie  can  manage  it. 

And  then  came  the  war.  Billy  read 
the  news  every  night  to  the  blind  man 
after  the  night's  work  on  the  street.  Sat- 
urday night  was  always  splendid  picking 
for  Charlie  Wilson  and  no  matter  how 
cold  his  hands  got  in  the  bitter  weather 
of  midwinter,  the  Front-street  crowd  al- 
ways meant  a  day's  haul  for  the  old 
man.  Once  he  got  a  toll  as  high  as  $1.80 
in  a  single  day  on  Front  street  in  coppers, 
nickels  and  once  in  a  while 

a    silver   dime. 

Such  splendid  money  always  warmed  his 
chilled  old  body  and  when  Billy  came 
after  him  thru  the  snow,  the  two  would 
go  happily  to  the  place  they  called  home. 
Saturday  on  Front  street  meant  a  pleas-, 
ant  Sunday  for  the  two.     Tt  was  a  long, 


hard  day  for  Charlie  Wilson  who  always 
took  his  stand  at  noon  and  stayed  with 
the  game,  fain  or  shine,  snow  or  blow, 
until  midnight.  Billy  had  his  papers  to 
sell  and  after  9  o'clock  he  skipped  home 
Liots  of  times  the  lunch  cart  men  gave 
them  whole  quarts  of  hot  coffee  and  fine 
chow  out  of  the  carts.  It  wasn't  swill; 
Worcester  lunch  cart  men  are  a  noble- 
hearted  lot  of  good  scouts,  take  them 
thru  and  thru,  and  when  they  give  a 
handout  to  a  chap,  it's  provender,  not, 
scraps.  The  midnight  Saturday  home 
comings  were  the  bright  times  of  the 
week  for  both.  Old  Chailie  would  be 
stiff  with  cold  and  terribly  weary  from 
the  awful  grind  all  clay  in  the  absolute 
dark  of  the  stone  blind;  but  there  would 
be  the  cheerful  crackle  of  the  fire;  oceans 
of  hot  coffee  and  Charlie's  supper  nicej 
and  warm  right  out  of  the  nearest  lunch 
wagon,  and  the  two  woul  than!:  God  for 
the  good  cheer  and  the  cosy  shelter  while 
tha  winter  storms  howled  outside  the 

ramshackle   lioti.se 

and   windows   and   doors   rattled  with  the 
wind. 

Charlie  set  himself  to  save  that  school 
fund  for  Billy.  The  best  he  could  do  was 
25  cents  a  week.  Nobody  will  ever  know, 
in  this  world  how  much  self  denial  that 
pittance  represented,  saved  every  seven 
days  out  of  the  slender  pickings  of  the 
blind  man  and  the  newsboy.  At  the  rate 
of  25  cents  a  week  it  required  a  whole 
year  to  show  $12  an  the  bank  book,  and 
now,  after  nearly  10  years,  it  is  $125,  and 
it  is  devoted  by  the  street  musician  to  the 
welfare  of  his  one  companion  and  pal, 
Billy  Lavigne,  with  the  artillery  outfit 
o>er  there. 

They  talked  over  the  war.  Billy  wanted  ' 
to  go.  Charlie  said  nothing  to  stop  him. 
So  Billy  did  not  wait  to  be  drafted,  but 
t'nlisted.  It  was  a  brave  old  blind  man 
who  kissed  Billy  goodby;  yes.  it  was  as 
foolish  as  all  that,  the  neighbors  down- 
stairs will  tell  you;  the  white  haired  old 
street  fiddler  actually  kissed  the  slender 
young  chap  in  khaki  with  the  red  cord 
on  his  campaign  hat.  and  then  Billy  went 
to  war. 

For  months  things  were  a  bit  easier 
for  Charlie,  as  far  as  money  matters 
nt.  Billy  signed  over  an  allotment  of 
$20  a  month  to  the  blind  man,  and  Charli  • 
saved  most  of  it.  Did  he  feel  heart  sick 
over  the  absence  of  Billy?  The  lady 
downstairs  says  yes,  he  did,  and  that 
they  could  hear 

charlie    crying 

at  night  upstairs  many  a  time,  but  then 
you  know  blind  men  are  likely  to  be 
fanciful.  This  lady  downstairs  has  a  flock 
of  little  ones  and  a  day  or  two  ago  the 
city  ambulance  called  and  took  her  to 
the  emergency  hospital  for  influenza  pa- 
tients. The  women  in  the  other  little 
squalid  tenements  say  they  hope  she 
comes  back  well  and  cured.  She  was  a 
comfort  to  Charlie  with  a  cheering  word 
for  him   now  and  then. 

And  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  Billy's  let- 
ters from  the  western  front  stopped  and 
the  allowance  stopped.  Did  Charlie  grieve 
over  it?  Who  knows?  And  then,  worry  or 
something;  perhaps  the  baneful  fortune 
that  seems  to  dog  the  steps  of  the  very 
poor  got  after  the  blind  man,  Charlie 
was  stricken  with  a  shock  and  he  has 
been  at  the  hospital  for  some  time.  The 
electors  shake  their  heads  when  asked  if 
he  will  get  well.  He  stoutly  insists  on 
paying  his  way.  What  would  Billy  sav 
if  he  got  home  from  the  war  wearing  that 
handsome  uniform  and  found  Charlie  a 
charity  patient?  No,  sir;  there's  that  $20 
a  month  that  Billy  sent  him  right  along 
until  it  stopped;  Billy  intended  that  for 
him  and  Charlie  is 

doling  out 

his  little  weekly  charges  from  the  slen- 
der account.  Of  course  he  is  only  bor- 
rowing it  in  way  from  Billy;  Billy  will 
understand  when  he  comes  back,  and 
they  will  pitch  in  together  and  get  it 
back  together  in  no  time. 
,  Front  street  is  a  dandy  place  for  a 
music  box  in  the  holiday  season  and  here 
are  the  holidays  right  at  hand.  What 
better  chance  could  any  man  want?  And 
the  nurses  gently  shake  up  the  pillow  and 
agree  with  everything  the  hopeful  blind 
man  says.  But  they  tell  .the  casual 
passerby  thru  the  ward  another  story. 

Charlie  Wilson  will  never  grind  "Home, 
sv .  eet  home"  from  the  little  music  box 
that  served  him  so  well  for  the  last  10 
years  on'  the  Front-street  beat. 

Meanwhile,  one  of  the  men  who  hire  1 
the  spare  room  from  Charlie.  Fred  I. 
Stockwell,  is  doing  his  best  to  keep  things 
go'r.g  until  the  blind  man  comes  home. 
Charlie  is  frantically  insistent  that  it  be 
kept  that  way.  What  would  become  of 
Billy  if  he  came  back  from  the  war  and 
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a«L    ^aSv"°  home  for  him?  So  Stockwell 

1°  v  e  ,est  he  can-  a"d  he  W's  «•* 
ever*    week,    and   he   goes    to   see      blind 

Charlie  every  Friday,   and  that's  all. 

enarlie    is    said    to    be    slated    for 

a   Ions  journey 

before  very  long,  the  hospital  people  say. 
The  last  letter  he  got  from  Billy  was 
filled  with  terms  of  the  most  endearing 
afiection,  and  Mr.  Stockwell  indicated 
where  the  almost  obliterated  criss-crosses 
indicated  kisses  from  the  boy  soldier  to 
the  only  father  he  ever  knew,  old  blind 
Charlie,    the   street  musician. 

But  it  looks  like  taps  for  Charlie  Wil- 
son, and  unless  Billy  comes  home  soon  he 
may    miss   the   blind   man. 

Rut  there's  one  thing  of  which  Billy 
may  be  sure:  that  little  bank  fund  that 
blind  Charlie  saved,  cent  by  cent  for  near- 
ly W  years  will  be  intact,  no  matter  what 
happens  to  the  man  who  never  saw  a 
'ingle  gleam  of  light  in  this  world.  Char- 
lie may  be  luckier  somewhere  else.  He's 
a  hopeful  blind  man,  and  when  life  seems 
extra  weary  to  hire,  these  days  he  mum- 
bles a  little  prayer  that  it  may  be  so. 

Charlie  'Wilson  has  had  a  gray  bitter 
existence,  but  he  never  complains.  The 
neighbors  say  he  never  harmed  a  man, 
v,oman  or  child,  and  he  shared  his  humble 
meals  with  every  hungry  cat  or  other 
.si.riy  creature  that  roamed,  starving  and 
'wfthouc  a  home  thru  the  bleak,  dark  al- 
leys  in   his   neighborhood. 

He  has  three  wishes:  He  wants  to  see 
the  bright  sunshine,  he  says,  before  he 
passes  on:  he  wants  to  meet  up  with  Billy 
again,  and  he  wants  to  die  a  Christian. 
Perhaps  he  may  have  all  three,  wishes 
much  sooner  than  his  gallant  old  soul 
knows.      Who  can  tell? 
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Saturd".y»(  ,«•'-:>  ./ember  „J,  19";8. 
CONCERT  BY  BLIND  ARTISTS. 


John  and  Mary  M  ■niflttwr  and 

sister,  known  as  the  blind  artists, 
will  give  a  musical  and  humorist  re- 
cital at  City  Hall  Tuesday  evening 
December  3;  also  a  matinee  for  the 
school  children  Monday,  December  2 
at  4  p.  m.  Mr.  McCay  and  his  sister 
are  very  highly  spoken  of  by  the 
newspapers  of  New  Haven,  Hartford, 
Springfield  and  other  exchanges. 
Both  play  the  piano  with  skill  and  fine 
effect.  Miss  McCay  is  the  possessor 
of  a  pure,  sweet,  and  sympathetic 
mezzo-soprano  voice,  with  a  good 
range,  and  her  brother  has  a  rich 
baritone.  He  excites  much  laughter 
by  his  droll  humor  and  rich  Irish  wit, 
and  his  cleverness  as  an  impersonator 
is  to  be  wondered  at  since  he  has 
never  been  able  to  look  upon  the  ac- 
tions of  others.  Brother  and  sister 
have  been   blind  since  early  childhood. 


F.   M.    EATON,   C.  S.  K. 
Chairs 


, .     _  y    i 
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A  Blind  Piper  in  Broadway. 


The  "clear,  piping  notes  of  "Donna  e  Mobile" 
floated  ovejU-he  roar  and  bustle  of  Broadway  in  the 
crowded  noon  hour  yesterday.  Men  and  women, 
elbowin^Jfljgjj^1  way  through  the  press,  paused 
for  a  moment  to  listen.  Here  and  there  a  smile 
illumined  a  face  that  had  been  grave— a  smile 
that  told  of  recollections,  of  musings,  of  smothered 
impressions  of  hushed  auditoriums  when  the  lights 
are  low  and  eyes  and  ears  are  intent  upon  the  mimic 
world  in  front. 

In  the  golden  October  day,  in  the  light  of  a  lin- 
gering summer  sun,  an  old  man  was  playing  a  pipe. 
A  small  boy  led  him  by  the  hand,  a  cup  outheld  for 
the1  pennies  of  the  hurrying,  busy  throng."  For  that 
old  man  there  was  no  light  of  day.  The  windows 
of  his  soul  were  closed.  The  golden  October  day 
was  dark  to  him,  or  it  was  a  vague  memory  of  hap- 
pier times. 

But  the  notes  from  his  pipe,  limpid-sweet,  like 
the  lilt  from  the  flute-throat  of  a  woodthrush  in  a 
June  forest,  made  the  day  brighter  for  many  a  man 
and  many  a  woman.  It  brought  a  fleeting  vision 
of  beauty  to  many  a  mind's  eye  which  ordinarily 
is  as  blind  as  the  bodily  eyes  of  the  old  man.  It 
brought  the  warm  trill  of  an  inward  song  to  many 
a  heart  that  had  been  made  cold  and  mute  by  the 
realities  of  life. 

You  call  this  man  a  beggar?  No.  He  is  not  a 
beggar.  He  is  the  last  of  the  troubadours.  He  am- 
ply repays  bustling  Broadway  for  its  scant  pennies 
by  the  vision  he  called  up  of  a  happier,  sweeter, 
gentler  world — the  world  from  which  too  many  of 
us  have  banished  ourselves.  _,„ 


Telephone   1144-w 
Cambridge 
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Sunday,  -V.cvemfcer  2.'.,  1918, 

MAJ.  H.  L  DO 
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Prominent  Athol  Man  Suffering 
/-vErtm  Shell  Shock 

SfclCTL,  Nov.  23.— Maj.  Harry  L.  Doane, 
104th  infantry,  formerly  captain  of  E  Co., 
of  that  regiment,  composed  almost  entire- 
ly of  Athol  and  Orange  boys,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  postal  service  at  the 
front  because   of  failing   eyesight. 

In  a  letter  to  bis  mother  he  writes  that 
his  eyesight  is  failing  as  the  result  of 
shell  shock  and  that  there  is  probability 
of  permanently  losing  his  sight. 

Maj.  Doane  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  military  men  in  this  section.  He 
was  interested  for  years  in  the  old  mili- 
tia and  his  rank  today  is  due  to  his  long 
service,   ability   and  experience. 

He  was  connected  with  the  Athol  post- 
office   for  years. 
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haridmapi    Mr.    M<  "8 

arc    entei     Liners    of   exceptional   talent, 
and  endered     program*  was 

thoroughly  :    '">'     tne   audi- 

ence.    'I  here   were  duets,   char- 

r     sketches       and     .impersonation';. 
The   program    in    d«:  a.s   printc 


"The  Schoolboy's   First  Attempt   to 
Recite  a  Poem,  etc" 

Mr  McCav. 
Vocal  duet — "Oh,  That  We  Two  Were 
May  ins"    t.  •  ■    Miss  May  Smith 


,    .  JC>f 


BLIND    ARTISTS    HERE 


Will  Give  ConcciB'jft  Offfr  Hfcll  £■*£. 
day  Night.  ""* 

John  and  Mary  McCay,  blind  ar- 
tist?:, will  give  a  concert  and  enter- 
tainment at  City  1 1  all,  Tuesday,  De- 
cember o.  These  artists  are  no 
strangers  to  Torrington,  having  ap- 
peared here  about  six  years  ago,  when 
they  presented  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment. Their  many  friends  will  be 
pleased  to  greet  them  again.  Speak- 
ing of  their  work,  the  New  Haven 
Journal-Courier  said   recently: 

"John  and  Mary  McCay,  the  blind 
musicians,  entertained  a  large  and 
most  appreciative  audience  at  their 
concert  and  entertainment  at  Warner 
Hall  last  evening,  in  which  they  prc- 
d  a  delightful  program  of  vocal 
and  piano  musk-.  m- 

"Miss  McCay  has  a  pleasing,  clear, 
iro  voice,  and  her  brother  is  a 
one  of  no  mean  ability.  His  im- 
personations of  Irish  characters  and 
humorous  pieces  were  most  cleverly 
given.  Both  Mr.  and  Miss  McCay  are 
implished  pianists,  in  spite,  of  their 
blindness,  and  gave  several  instru- 
mental numbers.  Their  entire  pro- 
gram was  well  received  and  afforded 
a  pleasant  evening  for  all  who  heard 
them." 

There  will  be  a  matinee  perform- 
ance Monday  at  4  p.  m.  The  Tuesday 
evening  performance  will  begin  at 
8:13. 
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QUEEN'S  STOCKINGS 
OFFERED  FOR  SALE 


London,  Nov.  SO. — A  pair  of  Queen 
Victoria's  stockings  are  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind     Is   open   to   receive    offers    for 

thyin. 

The  stockings,  which  were  made  for 
the  Queen,  are  of  cream  silk  and  bear 
the  Initials  "V.  R."  and  the  imperial 
crown,  were  received  too  late  for  the 
sale  in  aid  of  the  blinded  soldiers  oa 
St.  Dunstan's  Day. 


*0*Kr;-'  SI ''-?  <*»* 


Wednesday,  De-embfer  '-.  tS'S, 


BLIND  ARTISTS  ENTER 


TAIN. 


Excellent    Program    Finely    Rendered 

at   City   Hall  Last  Night. 

City    Hall    was    well    filled   last    i 

when   .John     and     Mary     McCay.    blind 

artists,    presented   a      concert     and  en- 

pite      their     physical 


^LTND     ENTERTAINERS     COMING 

M*ny  peopje  will  recall  the  delightful 
blind  entertainers,  John  and  Mary  Mc- 
Cay, who  visited  the  parish  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  some  years  ago 
where  they  were  given  permission  to 
give  a  concert  in  St  Patrick's  Hall  and 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  the  announce- 
ment of  another  concert  for  the  even- 
ing of  Wednesday,  December  18  at  the 
same  hall.  Mr  McCay  and  his  sister 
have  both  been  blind  since  Infancy, 
but  for  many  years  they  have  taken 
complete  care  of  themselves  by  giv- 
ing concerts  throughout  the  country. 
Such  long  and  wide  experience  puts 
them  high  in  the  class  of  professional 
entertainers  so  the  entertainment  they 
give  is  not  only  original  but  it  is  de- 
cidedly well  presented  and  quite  worth 
hearing. 
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oo*1fjRT    OF   THE   MacCAYS. 

John  MacCay,  who  with  his  sister, 
Mary,  both  blind  since  early  childhood 
is  In  this  illu...ifn~lTl  purpose  of  giv- 
ing a  concert  at  St  Patrick's  Hall  on 
East  Main  Street,  Wednesday  even- 
ing, sang  the  solo  at  the  offertory  at 
the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception   yesterday. 

The  program  for  the  concert,  which 
is    to    be    given    In   St    Patrick's    Hall, 

J  he  parish  hall  of  the  Church  of  the 
mmaculate  Conception,  located  right 
Across  the  street  from  the  church,  is 
as  follows: 

PART    ONE. 

?lano    duet — "Norma"    (Beyer) .  .Bellini 
ocal  duet — "How  Beautiful  Is  Nighf 

Richards 

Soprano   solo — "Killarney"    Balfe 

Humorous     song — "A       Jolly       Good 

Laugh"    Thomas 

Piano    solo — "Amoroso'    Eghart 

Miss   McCay. 
Baritone   solo^ —  "The     Bells      of     St 

Mary's"    Rodney 

Duet      'humorous) — "Mr       and       Mrs 

Smith."   a  domestic   quarrel. 
Comic  character  sketch   (in  costume) 
— "The    Rollicker,'' 

Mr  McCay. 

PART  TWO. 

J»lano    solo — "The   Alpine    Storm"..., 

Kunkel 

Mr  McCay. 

Vocal  duet  -"The     Harp     That     Once 
Thro'    Tara   Halls" Moore 

Baritone     solo — ."Off     to     Philadelphia" 
(adapted  from  an  old  Irish  melody) 
B.  Haynes 

Specimens  of  Irish  wit  and.  humor,  ' 
Mr  McCay. 

Soprano   solo — "Sing,  Sweet  BirxT.Ganz 

Piano    duet — "II      Trovatore"       (Mel- 
notte) Verdi 

Impersonations — "The   Bashful   Man," 


Sur 


ChJILtTREN   OF   BUJUJ*.. SOCIAL 

The  Kcfeciusko  Independent  Society 
held  a  social  for  the  children  of  the 
blind  last  night  at  the  homfTTJMAis.* 
Ml'  IU  WH  ttsnKar,  599  Halsey  st.  A 
playlet,  "The  Christmas  Spirit,"  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Van  der  Kar,  was  given. 
with  Edward  J.  McCaffrey  in  the  role 
of  Santa,  Miss  Mildred  McCaffreyas  he 
rich  little  girl  and  Evelyn  Shuttle- 
worth  and  Gordon  Hath  as  the  poor 
children.  Games  were  played.  These 
were  followed  by  "Snowball  Time," 
which  everyone  enjoyed  greatly.  The 
wo  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Cof- 
fin, Jennie,  aged  6,  and  Walter,  3,  were 
present.  Gifts  were  distributed  by- 
Santa  and  others  arc  to  be  sent  to 
children.  • 

The  officers  of  the  sociey  are:  Presi- 
dent, Miss  R.  E.  Van  der  Kar;  vice 
president,  Mrs.  A.  Newburg;  secretary, 
Miss  S.  E.  Van  der  Kar,  and  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Sam  Porter. 

Among  those-  present  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  J.  McCaffrey,  Miss  Mildred  Mc- 
Caffrey, Mrs.  Mabel  Fitzgerald,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Seyfried,  William 
Dodge,  Frank  Barton,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Corbin,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Kenshaw, 
Mrs.  Haff,  Mrs.  Robertson,  Mrs.  T.  A. 
*  Afleck,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Wald,  iMss  Helen 
Wald,  Mrs.  Amberman,  Mrs.  Wagner, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  S'u-ttleworth,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  V.  Van  der  Kar,  Mr; 
Palmer,  Miss  Nellie  Palmer,  Mi 
Marion  Palmer  and  Mrs.  Ely. 
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Red  Cross  "Discovers"  Talent  in 

Youth  Whose  Eyes  Have  Been 

Dark  Since  Birth. 


HE  LIKES  FICTION  AND  SEES 
HARMONY  IN  IT. 


By   BEATRICE   WASHBURN. 

The  day  of  the  fine  ar 
Recently   I  have  t>een   hear  ;nuch 

about  the  decline  of  the  fine*  things  of 
life  that  it  was  a  relief  to  go  up  Into 
hs  and  find  a  boy  who  is  a  real 
musician.  In  addition  to  this  he  is  blind." 
so  his  lack  of.  enthusiasm  about  Charlie 
Chaplin  may  be  caused  largely  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  never  seen  him 

Max  Alexander  was  sitting"  at  his  win-. 
do w  when   I   went  jn,  reading  a  massive 
book,  which  turned  out  to  be  Robert  t. 
^lfiT  •    all    in    New' 

iork    point-that    weird    effect   of   -aised 
that    look    like   nothing    but  a   tele- 
h   code   Ron.        .-.-?.      But   Max   was 


tl 


fluent  about   It.     He  ran  his  fir 
y  over  the  page  and  read  aloud 

at  it  was  "bully."  Then  he 
added,  wistfully,  "I  wish  they  would  put 
at*  the  books  in  point." 

Max  was  "discovered"  by  the  Red  Cross, 
and  the  Red  Cross  is  aiding:  him  to  ex- 
tend his  education  in  music 

He  Plays  by  Ear. 

There  are  so  many  things  I  never  read 
at  all.  Music,  now.  Why,  the  greatest 
thing  any  one  could  do  would  be  to  put 
music  in  point.  They  have  fixed  up 
Beethoven  and  Brahms  and  a  few  of  the 
old  classics,  but  Debussy  and  Strauss  and 
the  moderns,  the  blind  stiil  have  to  read 
by  ear  "Of  course.  I  don't  mind  much," 
he  explained  modestly,  "because  J.  can 
play  all  ris-ht  by  ear,  but  it  i3  hard  on  the 
other  fellows." 

After  I  had  been  talking-  with  Max  a 
little  while  I  began  to  realize  what**~-dil- 
ferent  world  his  must  be  from  ours.  Max, 
for  instance,  judges  people  by  their  voices 
and  by  all  the  little  rustling  noises  they 
make  when  they  move. 

"It's  funny  how  different  they  all  are," 
he  expained.  "Some  people  move  slowly 
and  talk  dark  and  I  know  they  are  kind 
and  pleasant,  while /there  are  others  who 
are  never  quiet.  They  seem  to  be,  I  sup- 
if  you  are  not  listening  all  the  time. 
ervous  people  always  make  a  fussy 
little  sound  like  wind  in  the  trees.  They 
don't  know  they're  doing  it,  I  guess,  be- 
cause when  I  ask  mother  she  doesn't  hear 
them." 

"What  do  you  do  all  the  time  when  you 
ere  not  reading  or  writing?"  I  asked.  Max 
reflected.  "Most  of  the  time  I  make  up 
music."  he  explained,  "fugues,  and  sym- 
phonies and  little  songs.  Only,  of  course. 
I  don't  know  how  to  orchestrate.  Every- 
thing has  music  to  it.  I  suppose  the  see- 
ing people  know  things  by  their  color,  but 
to  me  everything  has  a  tune.  The  greatest- 
fun,"  he  went  oh.  warming  to  the  sub- 
ject, "Is  to  set  books  to  music. 

Sets  Books  to  Mnslc. 
"Stevenson's  letters,  now,  those  ones  I 
have  just  been  reading.  The  Vaihma  let- 
ters make  corking  music  So  does  the 
Tale  of  Two  Cities.'  I  am  trying  awfully 
hard  to  learn  the  technique  well,  so  that  J 
can  regularly  compose.  So  far  I  have 
learned  most  of  my  things  byv  point.  1 
read  it  through  the  Way  you  do  and  then 
I  memorize  it. 

"But  so  little  music  has  been  set  to  point 
that  the  rest  I  have  to  learn  by  ear  That 
is  hard  because  I  don't  often  hear  it  When- 
ever I  go  to  a  concert  I  try  hard  to  re- 
member. Sometimes  I  do,  but  now  that  I 
have  stopped  going  to  the  New  York  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  I  don't  get  tickets  any 

-0."  ,    , 

Max's  mother  and  father  sat  arouna  in 
adoring  silence.  There  is  no  musical  talent 
in  the  family,  they  say— and  when  Max  sat 
down  at  the  piano  and  played  me  Schu- 
mann's Symphonic  Etude  there  was  no 
doubt  that  he  had  it  He  rambled  through 
a  Chopin  waltz  and  a  Schubert  impromptu, 
and  then  turned  and  looked  at  me  with 
his  sightless  eyes.  "You  won't  fuss  if  I 
don't  do  it  properly?"  he  questioned.  You 
I  haven't  really  had  much  training. 

I  assured  him  that  Chopin  and  Schubert 
were  too  rare  things  in  my  life  to  be  fussed 
over,  so  he  sat  and  played  a  long  time  and 
then  rose  and  walked  about  and  looked  out 
of  the  window,  avoiding  the  furniture  and 
closing  the  piano  carefully  behind  him. 
Blind  from  Birth. 

In  fact  if  Max's  mother  had  not  told  me 
that  he  was  blind  from  birth  I  should 
have  had  a  hard  time  to  believe  it.  "1 
often  tihnk."  she  explained,  smoothing 
her  apron  thoughtfully,  "that  it  isn't 
really  as  hard  on  Max  as  on  most  boys,  be- 
cause he  never  knew  the  difference.  Look 
at  the  poor  soldiers  now.  blinded  by  the 
war     That  is  .something  to  worry  o\ 

"It  realVy  isn't  so  bad,"  vouchsafed  Max 
energetically.  "There  is  always  plenty  to 
do  I  don't  get  out  doors  as  much  as  other 
fellows,  of  course.  There  aren't  many 
places  to  go  around  here,  and  the  Bronx  is 
a  long  way  from  downtown  New  York. 
Anyway,  I  can't  go  alone.  I  always  have 
my  music 

"No,  I  don't  want  to  do  concert  work. 
There'  are  too  many  rough  places  in  my 
work     It  would  be  pretty  difficult  u>  corn- 


pete  with  regular  musicians  who  can  see. 
But  I  do  want  to  compose.  1  nave  a 
ler  in  composition  now  that  comes 
twice  a  week  ,and  I  have  had  harmony- 
end  counterpoint  and  musical  construction. 
What  I  most  want  now  is  a  piano  teacher, 
I  am  weak  on  technique. 

The  Alexander  apartment  is  not  very 
big,  and,  as  Max  says,  it  is  a  long  way 
from  downtown  New  York.  "It  is  awfully 
nice  in  the  summer,  though,"  he  com- 
mented. "Do  you  see  that  open  place  in 
Front?"  He  pointed  from  the  window,  and 
there  was  indeed  an  open  piace  caused  by 
a  bare  lot  that  opposes  Dawson  street 
He  I/ikes  His  Home. 

"It's  quite  jolly  there."  he  told  me.  "I 
M.n  sit  at  the  window,  and  the  air  is  so 
Afferent  when  it  blows  over  empty 
Places— it  doesn't  smell  of  buildings  and 
treets  and  subways.  People  make  a  lot 
jf  fun  of  the  Bronx,  but  I  think  we're 
iretty  lucky.    It  must  be  awfully  tough  to 


wt<k  Alexander-. 


'live  down  town  with  all  the  smoke  and 

i  noise." 

Yes,  taken  all  In  all  Max  Alexander 
J  seems  to' be  a  fairly  happy  boy.  The  only 
thing  he  lacks  is  concert  tickets  and  a 
book  called  Goetschius'  Homophonio 
Forms  of  Music,  which  he  hopes  that 
Santa  Claus  Will  bring  him.  He  would  not 
mind  making  a  little  monej',  for  his  father 
is  ill  and  his  elder  brother  is  still  at  the 
war 

I   think,"   says  his  mother 

wkstfuly,  "that  if  Max  were  a  ticket  chop- 

or  even  perhaps  a  subway  guard  we 

Ttfight  be  rich  yet.  but  being  as  he  is  only 

in  I  suppose  we  shall  never  be 

afcle  to  do  mpre.  than  pay  the  i|nt." 
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liattoritvh  and  Auer. 

Haltovifrh  is  to  appear  as 
t  Aeolian  Hall  on  Jan.  4.  and 
eady  played  in  Carnegie  Hail, 
Russian  youth  proved  himself 
an  artist  of  genuine  gifts.  He  Was  ^ii- 
nounced  as  "  Leopold  Auer's  blind  pu- 
pil "  by  his  friends  in  New  YQfW""«*lk 

Mr.  Auer  writer  to  Thk  Times  to  say: 
"  1  ha\e  ne\ct  h.id  a  pupil  by  this  name, 
and  I  do  not  Know  -Mr.  Haitovlteh,  and 
although  lie  has  my  sympathy  oh  ac- 
count of  his  affliction.  1  feel  it  my  duty 
toward  myself  ?.-•  WMl  os  toward  my 
pupils  to  stcte  ibis  fact  publicl> .  ' 


&fcS««trLTN  V  i  m* 


Sunday..  Jaucsr?  3,  1919. 


^LAYER'S    RECITAL.. 

lin  recital  was  given  last  night  J/K 
Hall  by  Abraham  Haitowitsch.  yfith 
man's  delicate  touch,  and  tbe^^adi- 
bKnd  musician's  refinement  of  taste  In 
ing,  Mr.  Haitowitsch  played  last  night.  He 
gams  wre  Grieg  Sonata"  in  F  Minor  with  de- 
ligtmul  sentiment,  accompanied  well  by  I'm- 
berto  Martuccl.  The  Chaconne  for  violin' 
alone,  by  Bach,  was  ably  Interpreted,  lacking 
the  rugged  force  of  the  piece;  the  Schubert 
•Ave  Maria"  and  Tor  Aulin  "Humoresque" 
were  successes.  Trchaikowsky's  "Serenade 
Melancholique"  was  well  contrasted  with  the 
Ries  "Perpctuum  Mobile.'" 
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'fifiiiHdnBViili''g"  Violinist 

iRecital  at  Aeolian  Hall 


AbAhanj  Haitowitsch,  a  blind  Rus- 
fist,  gave  a  recital  last  even- 
ing in  Aeolian  Hall,  playing  the  Gi'iej; 
Sonata  in  F,  the  Bach  Chaconne  and 
the  Mendelssohn  Concerto,  besides 
some  smaller  pieces,  and  was  warmly 
greeted  by  an  audience  that  displayed 
a  friendly  interest  in  the  young:  man's 
achievements. 

Mr.  Haitowitsch  played  with  consid- 
erable beauty  of  tone,  though  a  rather 
explosive  style  marred  his  work  i'. 
passages  of  sustained  melody.  Urn- 
beito  Martucci  furnished  sympathetic 
accompaniments. 
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A   Blind   Man   of   Seventy-Fonr 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript; 

I  wish  to  gratefully  acknowledge  the  fol- 
lowing contributions  for  my  blind  man  of 
74.  He  says  his  prayers  have  been  an- 
swered and  his  faith  has  been  restored 
and  he  will  never  forget  the  kind  friends 
who  have  contributed  to  his  present  happi- 
ness. 

Mrs.    Albert    Lincoln ?5.00 

Mrs.   P.    C.    Chase 10.00 

H.    H.    S 5.00 

Alice    S.    PUts 2.00 

M.     G.     M 12 

Friend    1.00 

M.    D.     W.    S 5.00 

E.    M.    E 5.00 

Total     $-15.00 

Josephine  Sturgis 
133  Bay  State  road,  Boston. 

Books    for    the    Blind 

The  Gould  Free  Circulating  Library  \>r 
tne  Blind,  No.  649  Dcrchester  street,  South 
Boston,  Mass.,  has  a  very  interesting  and 
instructive  collection  of  books  on  B;Me 
topics.  They  are  printed  in  the  three 
point  system  used  by  the  blind,  and  the 
library  will  be  pleased  to  loan  them  to  any 
blind  person  on  application.  The  list  of. 
these  books  sent  to  any  desiring  the  same. 
Mr.  Gould  himself  is  blind,  so  letters 
written  by  the  blind  may  be  written  in 
their  own  favorite  system.  The  library 
is  loaning  books  to  readers  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  malls 
carry  them  free  to  and  from  the  library. 
All  books   to  be  returned. 
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tUSY  SUNDAY  FOR 
LACKAWANNA  PASTOR 


Ret.    G.    Tay]  >r  >Vrteht    Holds     Six 
Services*  in  Bethel  Church. 

Specialfilo  I)l|e   'Sexes. 

LACKAWANNA,  Jan.  20.— The  Rev. 
O.  ;<tt&m  .Wright,  pastor  of  Bethel 
church  yesterday,  held  six  services  in 
his  church  and  taking-  an  active  part 
in  each  meeting,  among  them  were  the 
morning-  service  at  which  he  preached 
on  the  subject,  "The  Home  Base."  In 
the  afternoon  at  3  o'clock  he  spoke  at 
a  men's  meeting  on  "Who's  Who  At 
the  Peace  Table?"  George  Carr  of 
Buffalo  rendered  a  solo.  In  the  even- 
ing Rev.  Mr.  Wright  preached  "Sooner 
or  Later,  Why  Not  Now?"  The  solo- 
ist at  the  evening  meeting  was  James 
iDornin,    the   blind    musical   genius. 
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HUARD   BLIND  MUSICIAN 

Joseph  A.  Marshall  gave  a  piano- 
forte recital  on  Sunday  afternoon  in 
the  studio  of  William  Heller.  He  was 
assisted  by  Francis  Heller,  baritone 
and  William  C.  Heller,  pianist.  A 
large  number  were  present  to  hear  this 
young  musician,  who  is  totally  blind. 
Lt  is  by  faithful  daily  practice  that 
Mr.  Marshall  has  made  such  rapid 
strides,  and  his  work  is  deserving"  of 
great  praise. 


3D9V09C  XASA,  VB&YmdHk 


Monday.   February  3,    15. 3. 


BLIND  BUT  KNITS 

Mrs.   >  '"WiMiifrfi  Ma-''"i'Held     Who 

is   totallvTftWav'Kas  r   bit   in   war  I 

work    by    khitti  cloths    and 

several    three-yard    bondages    for    sol- 
dier*. 


JOBW  BRITAIN,  CONfN„  HES£LD 


Tuesday,    February    4,  18*3, 


BLIND    ENTERTAINERS   HERE. 

John  and  AlABjfcJtfeCay,  brother  and. 
sister,  both  blind,  will  give  a  musical 
concert  in  the  Tabs'  hall  on  the  eve- 
ning- of  February  13.  Miss  McCay  is 
a  soprano  singer  and  her  brother  has 
a  baritone  voice.  He  is  also  a  clever 
impersonator.  They  both  appeared 
here  several,  years^ago.         ■ 


THE  BOSTONjraRALP 

FRIDAY^J^BRIIA^YJ^igig! 

School  Readers  Again 

s  the  World  Wags: 
A    long  time   ago,   in  another   sphere 
of  existence,  I  was  teaching  in  a  state 
school  for  the  blind.    Tf  my  opinion  is 
worth   anything   the  raised   pnnt-read- 
e?s so-called,  in  that   school   were  the 
dreariest    collection    of    words    that    I 
ever   expect  to  see.     It,  was   impossible 
to  get  the  children  interested  in  them 
As  a  celebrated  American   author  says 
of  the  stories  of  another  A.   A.   of  tos  - 
gone  day,    "they  began  in   the  air   and 
fnded  nowhere."    They  were  of  a  some- 
one's "series,"  too,  but  I've  entirely  for- 
gotten   whose   they   were.      Among   the 
driveling  inanities  of  those  books  I  can- 
not    remember     anything     that     would 
identify  the  person  who  compiled  them. 
Later    I    taught    a    grade    in    a    public 
school  in  which  the  average  age  of  the 
children     was     seven.       They     had     a, 
reader    that    for    dreary    commonplaces) 
and    barren    inanities,    almost    equalled 
'the     blind     school     volumes     aforesaid. 
There  was  just  one  lesson  in  the  whole, 
book  that  the  children  seemed  to  like, 
about  a  little    girl   whose   mother  gave 
her    permission    to    do    exactly    as    she 
wanted   to   do   for  one   whole   day    and: 
who,    it    is    hardly    necessary    to    state, 
met  with  a  variety  of  misadventures  in 
consequence.      I    found    that    this    par- 
ticular   story    was    an    adaptation    from 
an    English    educator,    Mrs.     Barbauld. 
and  I  suppose  the  children  were  amused 
because  it  was,  I  think,  the  only  story 
in    the    book    in    which    anything    hap- 
nened       The    children   I    taught   in    the 
blind    school    were    from    rather    poor 
and  uneducated  people  as  a  whole,  yet 
thev    were    so    deeply    interested    and: 
amused  by   the   stories  I  read  to   them 
out    of    the    once    celebrated,    "Parents- 
Assistant,"    that    I    had     to     read    oven 
some  of  the  stories  twice.      I  have  seen 
few  school  readers  since  I  gave  up  the 
delightful    task    of    rearing    the    tender 
thought,    but   I   cannot   help   wondering 
if   any   of   them   could   be   more   weary, 
flat     stale    and    unprofitable,    even    for 
seven-year-olds,   than   those  that  I  was 
obliged   to   use.     I    earnestly   hgpe   that 
present-day  readers   In  the  schools  are 
an  improvement.     They  would  not.  have 
to  eo  very  far  to  achieve  that  distinc- 
tion PENELOPE  WEBSTER. 
Boston. 
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The  other  day  the  blind  man,  in  black 
spectacles,  who  sometimes  appears  on  our 
streets  as  a  vender  of  small  articles  was 
seen  pushing  along  the  sidewalk,  in  his 
little  cart,  the  legless  man  who  sells  pen- 
cils. The  (blind  man  was  of  course  supply- 
ing- only  the  motive  power;  and  the  legless 
man  was  telling  him  just  where  to  go. 
"I  *guess  we  must  be  in  Hawley  street 
now,"  said  the  blind  man.  "No,  we're  in 
Arch  street,"  said  the  legless  man.  A  see- 
ing person  might  have  made  that  mistake. 
It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  Arch  -street  from 
Hawley  street.  It  seemed  to  be  a  pretty 
good  sort  of  partnership — one  partner  sup- 
plying the  legs,  because  he  had  them,  and 
the  other  the  eyes,  because  he  had  them. 
Such  partnerships  as  that  ought  to  be  more 
common  in  life.  Most  of  us  have  some- 
thing that  we  are  good  at.  Let  us  always 
try  to  combine  our  accomplishments,  in 
that  way,  with  somebody  else's.  We  may 
get  something  out  of  it. 


BOSTON  (MASS.)  'POST 
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mi  STUDENT 
KILLS  HERSELF 

Few  of  Blindness  Reason 
for  Suicide 


Miss  Margaret  Anderson,  22  years  old, 
3aughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  L. 
Anderson,  salesman,  of  162  Mt.  Vernon 
street.  Newtonville,  committed  suicide 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  her  home  by 
shooting  herself  with  a  revolver  she 
had  secured  in  her  father's  room.  The 
fact  of  the  suicide  was  not  made  known 
until  yesterday  afternoon. 

Fear  of  blindness  is  said  to  have 
been  the  caflW*of  the  act.  She  had 
been  attending  the  Bryant  &  Stratton 
Business  School  until  two  weeks  ago, 
when  she  was  told  that  she  would  have 
to  discontinue  her  study  because  of  the 
condition  of  her  eyes.  It  was  hinted 
at  the  time  that  her  vision  was  likely 
to  be  seriously  if  not  permanently  af- 
fected. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  after  her 
younger  sister,  with  whom  she  was 
alone  in  the  house,  left  to  buy  some 
candy,  Miss  Anderson  went  to  herj 
father's  room  and,  securing  his  revolver 
from  a  bureau  drawer,  shot  herself  in 
the  right  temple.  Death  was  Instan- 
taneous. 


BRITAIN.,  OONN,  HHBAXO      4 


Friday,   February    14,    1919. 

BLIND    ARTISTS    ENTERTAIN. 

Several  hundred  attended  the  con- 
cert given  in  the  T.  A.  B.  hall  yester- 
day afternoon  by  John  and  Mary  Mc- 
Kay blind  artists.  The  concert  con- 
sisted of  piano  solas,  duets  and  vocal 
solos  by  Mr.  and  Miss  McKKay  and 
im persona' ions  by  Mr.  Mcay.  Miss 
McKay  has  a  pleasing  soprano  voice 
iand  her  brother  is  a.  baritone  of  abil- 
ity. His  impersonations  of  Irish 
characters  were  well  received.  In 
spite  of  their  blindness,  both  Mr.  and 
Miss  McKay  are  accomplished  pian- 
ists. A  children's  matinee  was  in  the 
afternoon. 


"SMILES"  WRITTEN  BY  oS 


J.  Will  Callahan, 
Almost  Blind, 

Finds  Happiness 
in  the  Woods 
of  Michigan 


J.     "WILL    CALLAHAN. 


PETOSKEY.  Mich— Barred  by  an  oft- 
times  distressingly  painful  ailment  from 
the  merry  scenes  where  his  triumphs  ' 
are  so  largely  manifested,  J.  Will  Calla- 
han, author  of  "Smiles,"  the  song  that 
has  broken  all  sale  records  for  popular 
lyrics,  is  hibernating  for  the  "Winter  in 
Petoskey,  the  little  city  where  he  won 
his  fame,  far  from  the  bright  lights 
which  rheumatic  iritis  forbids  his  eyes 
to  challenge  and  which  on  several  oc- 
casions has  threatened  their  total  de- 
struction. 

The  story   of   Callahan's   achievement 

of  success  is  the  story  of  a  handicapped 
man  who  willed  and  won;  the  story  of 
a  man  who  stormed  New  "York  from 
isolation  and  made  it  listen. 

He  was  an  Indianapolis  lawyer.  But 
what  can  a  lawyer  do  without  the  use 
of  eyes? 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Colum- 
bus, Ind,  and,  being  a  Hoosier,  had,  of 
course,  the  spirit  of  poetry.  Bui  he 
didn't  consider  himself  a  Riley  or  a 
Field,  so  he  tried  law  with  excellent, 
prospects  of  success  until  inflammatory 
rheumatism  attacked  his  eyes  and  made 
him  helpless  in  his  chosen   work. 

What  should  he  do?  He  never  had 
had  any  doubt  as  to  what  was  the  right 
thing  to  do  up  to  that  time.  As  a  true 
member  of  the  Callahan  clan  he  had 
even  been  so  exact  as  to  select  St  Pat- 
rick's day  as  the  day  on  which  he  made 
his   earthly   debut.     That   was  in  1874. 

Wife  Is  Nearly  Deaf 

His  wife  was  almost  fbtally  deaf,  but 
she  could  run  a  typewriter,  so  ,T.  Will 
dictated  poetry  to  her  and  sold  a  little 
to  magazines  and  Indianapolis  news- 
papers, and  the  pair  existed  as  poets 
usually  do  until  they  tried  lyric  writ- 
ing and  did  a  little  better.  Several  hun- 
dred songs  were  sold  at  hack  prices. 
Some  of  them  are  beautiful,  but  none 
has  made  a  big  hit. 

Then  the  man  who  could  not  use  his 
eyes  and  the  woman  who  heard  with 
such  extreme  difficulty  came  to  Petos- 


key and  rented  a  little  cottage  in  the 
Bay  View  woods,  a  mile  away. 

There  Callahan  got  acquainted  with 
the  chipmunks,  coaxed  them  into  the 
cottage,  and  soon  had  them  going  into 
his  pockets  for  peanuts.  He  lived  in 
the  great,  pine-scented  outdoors,  talked 
to  the  birds  and  answered  the  soft 
murmurings   of   the   brook. 

He  roamed  in  green  shade,  attired  m 
a  worn  felt  hat,  a  pair  of  trousers  that 
made  him  look  as  though  he  were  per- 
petually ready  to  jump  over  into  the 
next  county,  and  the  ever-present  black 
glasses. 

His  cadaverous  6-feet-l  became  fa- 
miliar to  all  the  denizens  of  the  woods, 
and  his  long  stogie  was  with  him  al- 
ways. 

Smiling  Through  Tears 

And.  although  because  of  his  afflic- 
tion and  his  lonely  life  his  solemn  vis- 
age seldom  varied  its  expression,  his 
writings  always  v>  ere  rilled  with  smiles, 
even  though  those  smiles  shone  through 
ears.  Always  did  he  hope  that  some 
day  he  might  be  released  from  the 
bounds  that  circumscribed  him;  always 
I  was  he  an  optimist  who  saw  a  fair  to- 
morrow. 

Speaking  of  his  enforced  refusal  of 
requests  from  New  York,  Detroit  and 
Chicago  that  he  locate  in  one  of  those 
cities,  Mr  Callahan  said: 

"So  long  as  a  man  is  where  he  can. 
get  his  writings  mailed  he  can  make  as 
much  of  a  success  living  in  the  woods 
as  he  could  living  in  New  York  or  any 
other  Metropolitan  city.  If  he's  got 
the  real  thing  it  will  go.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  16cation  or  personal  'pull' 
for  an  author. 

"I  never  see  the  men  who  write  the 
music  for  my  songs  or  the  men  who 
publish  them.  It's  been  a  long  grind, 
but  there  have  been  smiles  through  it 
all,  and  the  happiest  to  me  have  been 
the  'smiles  that  drove  away  the  tear- 
drops' from  my  dear  wife's  face  when 
the  world  reached  out  and  took  us  in. 

"I  love  pine-scented  Northern  Michi- 
gan," concluded  Mr  Callahan.  "Its 
solitudes  have  been  my  inspiration— but 
I  would  like  to  hear  a  big  band  play 
'Smiles.'" 
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i  Hursday,    February   20,  *  TI9. 

March  3  and  4  are  the  dates  se- 
lected for  the  big  show  to  be  given  to 
raise  funds  so  that  the  returning 
soldiers  can  be  given  a  royal  wel- 
come. The  Tilton  town  hall  is  the 
place.  The  play  to  be  given  is  en- 
titled "Somewhere  in  France."  It  is 
original  and  has  been  arranged  by 
Clair  J.  Rousseau,  assisted  by  Miss 
Maude  A.  Beckman.  It  will  offer  an 
opportunity  for  the  introduction  of 
songs  and  other  musical  novelties. 
Edward  I.  Boyle  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
the  well  known,  blind  antprtainer,  is 
to  take  part.  The  scene  is  to  be  laid 
in  a  hospital  in  France.  Service  men 
will  take  the  part  of  soldiers.  There 
will  be  Red  Cross  nurses  and  others. 
Mr.  Rousseau  wild  fill  the  comedy 
role. 
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Ube   interesting     news    to     all 


„  v.ilJfLv, 
of -hisWriends  in  Boston,  where  he 
w*born,  that  Rev.  Henry  J.  Wess- 
ling>S.  J.,  the  blind  Jesuit  priest  wil. 
conduct  he  Novena  o*  Grace  in  hon- 
or of  St.  Francis  Xavier  at  St.  Igna- 
tius church.  New  York  City,  from 
March  4  to  March  12. 

Father  Wessling,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  ordained  to  priesthood  oy 
His  Eminence,  with  the  consent  oi 
His  Holiness,  Pope  Benedict  XV.  His 
blindness  was  caused  by  an  explosion 
of  a  chemical  compound  at  wmon 
Father  Wessling  was  working  wbiic- 
teaching  at  Canisius  College,  Buffalo. 
N  Y  Since  his  ordination  bauie. 
Wessling  has  been  engaged  in  cate- 
chetical work  for  converts  to  the  fartn 
and  his  efforts  have  been  products  em 
very  good  results.  He  is  a  very  p!«i= 
ing  and  most  instructive  speaker. 


WORCESTER    MASS.,  TSSLEG-ftAM      « 


Monday,   February   24,  1919. 


ER  89TH  BIRTHDAY 


Feb.  23.— Mrs.  Mary 
(Ma«onl*Ooodale.  Laurel  street,  cele- 
brlted  her  S»th  birthday  anniversary 
:olv  The  birthday  was  passed  at  the 
home 'of  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Arthur  P6rry 
onverslnston   road,   Worcester 

Neveri  a  birthday  passes  but  that 
Mrs  Goodale' s  children  come  to  see 
h/r  and  ofttlmes  grandchildren  arrd 
ereat  grandchildren  as  well. 
8  Today  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Bewail  Rich- 
ardson, Fairhaven  road,  passed  a  nor- 
arasuii,  -with  ier  mother,  wnfni 

hern*oV '  William  Majbn  Goodale.  Oak- 
dale  who  lives  at  the  old  home  place, 
did  not  forget  his  aged  mother. 

Mrs.  Goodale  Is  perhaps  the  only 
-woman  living  In  Oakdale  today  who 
can  tell  you  the  story  of  when  the  In- 
dians were  living  in  Oakdale  as  told 
to   her  by   her   father   and  vjl.  andfather 

years  and  years  ago.  . t 

Mrs  Goodale,  who  is  blind,  loves  to 
e'reet  '  her  friends,  and  lived  on  the 
William  Mason  farm  hinli  mm  owned 
by  her  father. 


This  house  was  burned  down  several 
years  ago  and  today  Mrs.  Goodale  and 
her  son  William  Mason  Goodale,  live 
In  the  adjoining  house,  which  was 
built  by  her  grandfather.  Samuel  Ma- 
son, 160  years  ago. 

Before  Samuel  Mason  built  this  house 
he  lived  In  the  present  Miss  Nora 
Tobin  hou6e  nearby.  Mrs.  Goodale  tells 
the  story  as  told  to  her  by  grandfather 
Mason  that  one  day  as  he  was  standing 
in  the  door  of  his  little  home,  several 
Indians  oame  out  of  the  clearing  with 
arrows  pointed  at   him. 

"Grandfather  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment," safdrtlrs.  Goodale,  "and  then  he 
looked  at  the  Indians  and  put  his  hand 
on  his  stomach,  signifying  that  he 
would  feed  them,  which  he  did  and 
ever  after  he  was  friends  with  the 
Indians." 

Mrs.  Goodale  was  the  daughter  of 
William  and  Relief  (Henry)  Mason. 
The  old  house  in  which  she  was  born 
has  a  weird  history.  For  years  it  was 
a  prosperous  farm  house,  then  death 
came  Mind  claimed  Its  occupants  and 
for  many  years  It  was  a  deserted  farm 
house. 

The  Shedden  family  of  the  "Sterling 
swamp  mystery"  lived  in  this  house 
and  from  this  home  Lizzie  Shedden  left 
her  husband,  and  children.  Later  the 
dead  and; frozen  body  of  a  man  was 
found  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms  of  the 
house,  which  was  mysteriously  builped 
one  night  soon   after. 

When  21  years  old  Mary  Mason  was 
married  to  Francis  Goodale  of  West 
Boylston.  They  were  married  by  the 
late   Rev.   Joseph  Warren  Cross. 

Mr.  Goodale  died  In  1885.  Six  chil- 
dren were  born  to  them,  three  of  which 
are  now  living.  They  are  Mrs.  Alice 
Perry.  Mrs.  Sewell  Richardson  and 
William  Mason  Goodale.  She  has  seven 
grandchildren  and  five  great  grand- 
children. 

Mrs.  Goodale  Is  passionately  fond  of 
flowers  and  at  her  home,  Laurel  street, 
has  a  most  wonderful  rose  garden. 
Many  plants  weie  sent  from  France 
and  England.  Today  she  was  remem- 
bered with  flowers,  bonbons  and  many 
other  gifts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitman  M.  Hunting- 
ton. North  Main  street,  had  a  family 
party  today  in  honor  of  the  home  com- 
ing from  France  of  their  son.  Raymond 
A.  Huntington.  The  guests'  at  dinner 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Hunting- 
ton, Worcester;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond 
Huntington,    Miss     Hattle    Huntington, 
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ENSON 
97  YEARS 


Blind  But  Cheerful  and  Healthy, 

W  Will  Entertain  Friends 

Tomorrow 

Gustaf  S.  S*wenson,  who  is  living 
at  the  present  time  with  Mrs  Otto 
Lundstrom  of  467  Park  avenue,  his 
daughter,  tomorrow  will  observe  the 
97th  anniversary  of  his  birth,  and  in 
spite  of  his  advanced  years,  he  will 
entertain  at  a  party  tomorrow  after- 
noon for  relatives  and  friends. 

Mr.  Swenson,  for  the  past  16  years, 
has  made  his  home  with  another 
daughter,  Mrs  QJof  Lundstrom,  Lin- 
coln avenue,  Holden,  but  is  visiting 
for  a  time  with  Mrs  Otto  Lundstrom. 

He  is  totally  blind,  but  otherwise 
he  is  unusually  robust  for  a  man  of 
his  years.  He  knows  all  his  relatives 
and  friends  by  their  voices,  having 
become  keen  of  hearing  since  losing 
his  eyesight. 

He  was  born  in  Junkojing,  Smalancl, 
Sweden,  and  came  to  this  country  35 
years  ago  with  his  wtfe  and  six  chil- 
dren,   always   making   Worcester    his 


home.  He  takes  great  pride  in  his 
age. 

His  wife  died  16  years  ago,  and  Mr 
Swenson  has  since  lived  with  his 
daughters.  Three  of  his  daughters 
have  married  three  brothers  since 
coming  to  this  country.  His  children 
are:  Mrs  Hilma  Lundstrom,  widow  of 
August  Lundstrom,  who  .has  three 
children,  Misses  Elsie  and  Alexan- 
dria, and  Albert  Lundstrom. 

Mrs  Emil  (Bertha)  Johnson,  who3e 
children  are  Robert  Philip  and  Miss 
Victoria.  Robert  has  a  daughter, 
Rhoda,  so  Mr.  Swenson  is  a  great 
grandparent. 

Mrs  Otto  (Augusta)  Lundstrom, 
whose  children  are  Misses  Edna  ard. 
Edith,  George,  Paul  and  Alexander 
Lundstrom. 

Mrs  Olof  (Davida)  Lundstrom,,  His 
sons  are  Robert  Swenson,  whose  chil- 
dren are  Miss  Hazel  and  Russell 
Swenson;    and   William    Swenson. 


PROF    BRAY,    70,    BLIND 

TEACHER,  DIES  IN  CLINTON 

CLINTON,  Dec  Si -i  Prof  Henry  T. 
Bray.  To  years  of  age,  blind  since  he 
was  J2,  but  leading  a  life  of  usefulness 
and  always  happy,  died  at  the  Clinton 
Hospital   today. 

He  was  born  in  Boston  and  lived  in 
Londonderry,  N  H.  and  Boylston,  Mass. 
ore  coming  here  26  years  ago.  He 
was  for  five  years  a  student  and  for 
one  vear  a  teacher  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute" tor  the  Blind  in  Boston. 

Fo:    manv    year.-;   he   was  organist   of 
the  Methodist  Church  here  and  a  piano 
n  teacher  and  repairer. 
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Feb-r-vc<*,ruf    \°\.    I  gig. 

LEARNING  TO  READ  AT  57 

AT  the  age  of  57,  after  serving  11 
years  as  Britain's  Foreign  Minis- 
tor,  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  beginning  to 
learn  to  read.  Total  blindness  has  over- 
taken him  in  his  long  fight  against  fail- 
ing eyesight.  He  is  beginning  to  learn 
to  read  by  the  Braille  system,  as  do 
children  at  institutions  for  the  blind,  as 
will  thousands  of  soldiers  who  were 
struck  blind  on  the  battlefield. 

He  takes  up  his  new  life  courageously. 
Perhaps  he  does  not  call  it  courage. 
One  American  who  came  back  from 
France  after  losing  his  eyesight  said 
that  for  the  first  time  in  all  the  excite- 
ment he  "had  time  to  think."  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  has  more  to  think  of  than 
most  men. 

Sec  of  War  Baker  touched  on  this 
man  in  his  speech  at  Tremont  Temple: 
"When  history  comes  to  be  written  I 
have  confident  conviction  that  one  of 
the  knightliest  figures  that  will  appear 
in  the  pages  of  that  history  will  be  Sir 
Edward  Grey.  Calm  and  supreme,  intel- 
lectual and  intelligent,  a  man  who  knew 
what  the  war  would  mean  to  the  human 
raoe,  and,  being  a  civilized  man,  he 
turned  his  eyes  with  horror  from  such 
consequences,  struggling  by  day  and  by 
night,  sending  his  emissaries  hither  and 
yon,  to  give  opportunity  to  call  together 
a  concert  of  the  Powers,  seeking  to  get 
Austria  to  grant  to  Serbia  just  a  little 
time,  only  a  few  hours  before  that  re- 
lentless ultimatum  should  be  uttered." 
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Eugene  Dick,  Blind  Belchertown 
Hunter  and  His  Two  Companions 


Blind  Belchertown  Hermit 

Traps  and  Hunts  With  Ease 


Eugene  Dick,  Despite  Af- 
fliction, Roams  Woods, 
Chops  and  Piles  Wood, 
with    Two    Dogs 


as 


His 


Only    Companions. 


BELCHERTOWN,  Feb.  22— Eugene 
Dick,  the  blind  hermit,  trapper  and 
woodchopper,  has  secured  20  pelts 
thus  far  in  the  present  trapping-  sea- 
son. How  Gene— the  smallest  boy  in 
town  knows  him  as  Gene — can  be 
cunning  enough  to  catch  animals  in 
his  traps  is  a  source  of  wondering 
for  all  of  his  acquaintances.  He  is 
not  totally  blind,  being  able  to  dis- 
tinguish daylight  from  dark  and  has 
just  eyesight  enough  to  discern  a 
large  moving  object  in  daylight 
provided  the  object  is  only  a  few 
feet  away  from  him.  Anything  as 
small  as  a  dog  he  cannot  see  even 
though  it  be  within  arms'  length. 

Gene  lives  alone  in  a  snug  little 
shanty  in  the  woods  a  little  over  a 
mile  from  the  town.  His  one  room 
home  is  shared  with  his  two  dogs, 
who  are  his  sole  companions.  He 
has  cleared  up  a  small  garden  plot 
just  south  of  his  shanty  and  has  a 
fine    garden     every     year.       How    he 


manages  to  pull  the  weeds  instead  of. 

the  plants  when  caring  for  the  gar 
den  is  another  mystery.  There  is 
one  feature  in  connection  with 
Gene's  home  which  many  envy  him 
and  that  is  a  spring  of  the  best 
drinking  water  in  the  vicinity.  Some 
residents  of  the  Center  carry  a  sup- 
ply of  drinking  water  from  the  spring 
to  their   homes. 

In  trapping  Gene  resorts  to  some 
unique  methods.  Early  in  the  trap- 
ping season  he  puts  out-  between  30 
and  40  traps  and  he  rarely  forgets 
the.  location  of  any  of  them.  Not 
ng  able  to  see  an  animal  in  a  trap 
he  has  to  rely  on  his  sense  of  feeling' 
although  occasionally  his  sense  Of 
smelling  warns  him  that  he  has 
caught  a  skunk.  To  kill  an  animal 
has  trapped  Gene  seizes  it  with 
hand  and  deals  it  a  blow  with 
a  stick  in  his  other  hand.  If  he  has 
h  skunk  he  usually  gets  scented  but 
he  has  caugiit  so  many  that  he  is 
used  to  the  odor  and  it  does  not  Seem 
to  bother  him  in  the  least.  This  sea- 
son he  h.as  caught  11  skunks,  eight 
muskrats   and   one  mink. 

Gene  is  mainly  dependent  upon  his 
ax  and  bucksak  in  getting  a  living, 
lie  has  been  working  in  the  woods 
all    winter    cutting    cordwood.  .Al- 

though he  can  wield  an  ax  with  con- 


siderable skill  he  prefers  to  use  a 
saw  when  possible,  as  he  has  received 
several  bad  cuts.  This  winter  he  is ; 
working  in  partnership  with  a  boy 
who  uses  an  ax  while  Gene  Baws 
and  piles  the  wood. 

It  is  certainly  wonderful  how  he 
can  make  his  way  about  the  woods  in 
his  trapping  or  woodchopping  and 
find  any  place  in  town  without  be- 
coming confused  as  to  his  where- 
abouts. He  works  up  the  woodpiles 
fop  several  families  and  is  always 
glad  to  undertake  any  task  where 
good  eyesight  is  not  essential. 

Eugene  Dick  is  respected  here  be- 
cause he  does  not  attempt  to  capital- 
ize his  misfortune  to  gain  sympathy 
or  charity.  He  is  willing  to  work  for 
what  he  needs  and  he  considers  his 
wants  few.  As  long  as  he  and  his 
dogs  have  enough  to  eat  and  he  has 
plenty  of  chewing  tobacco — he  chews 
40  cents'  worth  of  tobacco  in  a  day — 
there  is  nothing  in  his  world  to,  worry 
about.  He  is  always  cheferful  and 
makes  light  of  the  injuries  which  he 
frequently  receives  on  account  of  his 
impaired  vision.  He  is  handy  with  a 
jackknife  and  can  whittle  out  an  ax 
helve  with  an  exactness  that  puz- 
zles. To  tell  the  time  of  day  he  goes 
to  the  clock  and  feels  of  the  position 
of  the  hands. 

Gene  is  now  46  years  old.  His 
blindness  came  upon  him  13  years  ago 
and  he  attributes  it  to  working  in 
dynamite  fumes.  He  enjoys  having' 
company  come  to  his  shanty  but  he 
does  not  seek  company  ver;  much. 
The  only  organization  of  which  he  is 
a  member  is  the  Red  Cross  and  in  his 
own  words  he  "joined  just  to  help  'em 
out." 
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aUad  Russian  Baritone  in  Folk  Songs 

Vladimir  Resnikoff,  the  biind  Russian 
baritone  of  r,amarkable  gifts,  appeared 
in/A;eoIian  Hall  ^yesterday  afternoon, 
sifging  hia  fllk  songs  of  strange  peoples, 
R^fsian  gipsies,  Siberian  tribes,  Ukrain- 
ians, and  \iiaV>y  n»orp.  He  is  a  sincere 
artist,  his^wwy  has  tne  sympathetic 
'cello  quality,  and  young  as  he  is,  hla 
interpretations  lend  a  color  of  life  to 
these  plaintive  airs.  In  the  studied  art 
songs  of  Rachmaninoff,  Moussorgsky, 
and  others  he  showed  also  native  power. 
Oscar  E.  Schminke  assisted  as  pianist 
and  in  two  of  the  songs  as  composer*^  j 
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Monday,   Ma»ch   3,    1919. 


BJin  I  Artists'  Recital. 
The  bTnHr*  musical  artists  and  en- 
tertainers, John  and  Mary  McCay, 
^illgive  one  of  their  delightful  rc- 
cua's  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  humor,  impersonations,  etc.,  at 
St.  Aloysius'  hall,  Tuesday  evening, 
March  11.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
tfiis  blind  brother  and  sister  enter- 
tained a  Middletown  audience  several 
>  ears  ago  and  gave  eminent  satisfac- 
tion. Both  have  been  blind  since 
early  childhood. 


Now  ¥or!     "ver--.'    ".-•     ..  •■: 

Wednesday,  -Uu^  Z-,  i 

MUSIC  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

»ne   Wiy   of  Uting   Seats   for 
Symphony  Concert  of 
March  12. 

tirIm  an*Eveninl  M»l   rftajlr   who 


is.     An  en- 

^igl.t,    costs 

ire   taking 

te  purpose 


to  rtmalmuiKu^ffius  comes 
the  following  brief,  but  significant,  com- 
munication: "I  was  so  touched  by  the 
sight  of  the  enjoyment  that  some  blind 
persons  got  from  one  of  your  concerts 
that  I  want  the  inclosed  $5  to  buy  as 
many  good  seats  as  possible  to  be  given 
to  some  who  have  not  the  opportunity  to 
hear  a  symphony  concert." 

This  illustrates  one  of  the  best  pos- 
sible ways  of  increasing  the  practical 
value  of  The  Evening  Mail  Save-a-Home 
Fund  concerts.  Not  only  the  blind,  but 
numerous  other  unfortunate  people  have 
this  winter  been  given  their  first  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  the  gdfctest  music 
under  favorable  circumstanl 
tire  first  tier  box,  seating 
only  $8,  and  many  people! 
boxes  or  orchestra  seats  for 
of  distributing  them  among  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  buy  even  the  cheapest 
of  the  cheap  scuts.  Incidentally  they 
are  also  helping  the  Savc-a-Home  Fund 
\eep  some  other  unfortunates  off  the 
street,  so  that  each  philanthropic  act 
results  in  a  double  benefit.  Whenever 
it  is  desired,  the  distribution  of  such 
seats  can  be  attended  to  by  The  Fvening 
Mail  concert  department. 

The  announcement  of  Frieda  Hempel, 
soprano,  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company,  and  Leo  Ornstein,  the  brilliant 
American  pianist,  as  soloists,  has  re- 
sulted in  the  expected  rush  to  the 
ticket-selling  center -,  and  the  seats  in 
every  part  of  Carnegie  Hall  are  going 
rapidly.  To  hear  two  such  world 
famous  artists,  irrespective  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,  with  Josef  Stransky 
conducting,  is  a  marvelous  bargain  even 
at  the  top  price  of  '$1,  which  buys  the 
best  of  the  orchestra  and  box  seats. 
There   will   be   few  tickets   of  any  kind 


left    by    the    time    the    box    office    sale 
begins. 

The  best  way  to  make  sure  of  a  good 
seat  is  to  telephone  The  Evening  Mail, 
or  one  of  the  stores  (Knabe,  l£rakauer, 
Steirnvay,  Wanamaker,  Gimbcl  or  Hud- 
son Terminal  Theatre  Ticket  Company) 
and  make  a  reservation,  calling  for  the 
ticket  later,  when  convenient.  With 
such  s:i  extraordinary  opportunity,  there- 
should  be  no  risk  of  disappointment. 

The  programme  for  Wednesday  even- 
ing, March  12,  is  of  a  kind  to  appeal  to 
every  music  lover.  The  popular  second 
symphony  of  Brahms  stands  at  the  be- 
ginning, followed  by  MacDowell's  second 
piano  concerto,  played  by  Leo  Ornstein, 
Bizet's  charming  "L'Arlesienne"  suite, 
the  "Casta  Diva"  from  Bellini's  "Norma," 
and  original  variations  on  the  Strauss 
"Blue  Danube"  waltz,  sung  by  Miss 
Hempel,  and  finally  the  "American 
Fantasy"  of  Victor  Herbert,  which 
closes  with  a  magnificent  version  of 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 

The  concert  of  March  12  will  be  the 
last  of  this  year's  series,  and  likewise 
th»  last  chance  of  the  season  to  hear  the 
greatest  American  orchestra  and  two  of 
the  greatest  interpretive  artists  at  pop- 
ular prices. 
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Thursday,  Ma»eh  6,    1919. 


*  Blind  Entertain^-s  Concert. 
John  and  Mary  McCay,  brother  and 
sister,  both  bl^n^Ljgnj^ppear  at  Si. 
Aloysius  Hall  nex^Tuesdav  evening, 
March  11.  They  are  highly  com- 
mended in  Hartford  and  New  Haven 
papers.  Both  play  the  piano  with 
tine  effect.  Miss  McCay  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  clear,  sweet  and  sympa- 
thetic soprano  voice,  with  a  good 
range,  while  her  brother  has  a  rich 
[baritone.  His  ability  as  an  imper- 
sonator is  to  be  wondered  at,  since 
ht  has  never  seen  any  one  J.ct.  II* 
elicits  much  laughter  by  his  droll 
humor  and  rich  Irish  wit. 
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ists'  concer 
A  coraufcetuwi&iye  and  varied  '  pro- 
gram will  be  offered  on  Tuesday  ev- 
ening at  St.  Aloysius  ha^ffby  the 
blind  musical  arti^fik  anff'  entertain- 
ers, John  and  Mary  McCay.  The 
program  includes  piano  selections 
from  Norma  and  11  Trovatore,  artis- 
tically arranged  for  four  hands,  piano 
solos  including  Kunkel's  Alpme 
Storm,  a  descriptive  number,  giring 
a  true  imitation  of  nature.  Vocal 
duets  are  also  offered,  including  "How 
Eeautiful  is  Night,"  bp  Richards,  Irish 
songs,  including  the  old  favorite, 
"Killarney,"  humorous  songs,  among 
which  is  "A  Jolly  Good  Laugh,"  by 
Thomas.  One  of  the  features  will 
be  a  dialogue  song,  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith."  Impersonations  true  to  life 
and  mirth-provoking,  and  funny  Irish 


stories  complete  the  program.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  concert,  Mr. 
McCay  will  speak  briefly  on  self-de- 
termination for  Ireland,  and  distribute 
literature. 


'WtoRd&STER.  MASS.,  •HPT..W3RAM     1 
Monday,  March  10.  1913. 

BUND  FOR  28 
YEARS.  GUSTAF 


|  Blind  for  28  years,  yet  cheerful  and 
happy  is  Gustaf  Swenson,  467  Park  ave- 
nue, Worcester's  oldest  Swedish-speaking 
resident,  who  last  week  celebrated  his  97th 
birthday  anniversary. 

Mr.  Swenson  makes  his  home  with  his 
son-in-law  and  daughter,  Air.  and  Mrs. 
Otto  Lundstrom,  467  Park  avenue,  and  the 
residents  of  that  section  of  Worcester  are 
greatly  attached  to  the  grand  old  man, 
who,  altho  the  infirmities  of  old  age  have 
made  their  Inroads  on  him,  takes  his  daily 
walk,  despite  his  handicaps.  Mr.  Swen- 
son said  yesterday  that  the  loss  of  his 
eyesight  came  on  him  gradually,  but  he 
has  now  become  so  accustomed  to  this 
handicap  that  he  is  able  to  shave  twice 
a  week  without  any  difficulty,  and  can 
also  walk  unassisted,  with  the  help  of  his 
cane,  in  the  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Swenson  has  become  so  accustomed 
to  the  route  which  he  has  taken  for  his 
dally  walk  during  these  many  years  that 
he  has  never  been  known  to  make  a  mis- 
step. Tears  ago,  when  he  first  became 
afflicted  with  loss  of  eyesight,  he  needed 
the  services  of  a  guide,  but  this  guide  was 
dispensed  with  vears  ago,  Mr.  Swenson 
preferring  to  take  his  daily  walk  unas- 
sisted. 

Mr.  Swenson  has  been  in  the  "United 
States  for  40  years,  and  when  he  first 
came  to  the  United  States  he  conducted  a 
garden  farm  in  Holden,  but  when  he  be- 
came blind  he  removed  to  Worcester.  Mr. 
Swenson  can  tell  many  interesting  tales 
of  the  first  of  the  Swedish  settlers  who 
came  to  Worcester  to  make  their  homes 
and  better  their  conditions,  and  the  few 
of  these  pioneers  who  are  still  alive  visit 
Mr.  Swenson  when  opportunity  offers. 

At  these  times  Mr.  Swenson  becomes 
enthusiastic  over  the  rapid  progress  that 
the  Swedish-speaking  people  of  Worcester 
have  made  since  they  first  came  to 
Worcester,  and,  altho  blind,  Mr.  Swenson 
keeps  in  close  touch  with  everything  that 
the  Swedish-speaking  people  of  the  city 
do. 

To  attend  the  midsummer  festival  con- 
jducted  by  the  Swedish  national  federa- 
tion is  the  one  big  event  in  the  course  of 
the  year  for  Mr.  Swenson,  and  here  he 
thoroly  enjoys  himself,  as  it  gives  him 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  many  of  the 
older  Swedish-speaking  settlers  of 
Worcester,  whom  he  does  not  otherwise 
meet  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
h^AJtho  blind.  Mr.  Swenson  can  easily 
[recognize  his  friends  by  the  sound  of  their 
voices  or  by  their  handclasp,  and  he  was 
never  known  to  make  a  mistake.  The 
children  living  along  Park  avenue  are 
greatly  attached  to  the  grand  old  man. 
and  sometimes,  on  his  daily  walk,  he  will 
be  accompanied  by  a  half  dozen  young- 
sters, who  love  to  stroll  along  with  him 
and  talk.  He  has  ever  been  a  lover  of 
children,  and,  despite  his  great  age,  takes 
great   Interest    In    the   youngsters. 

The  pleasant  weather  of  the  past  winter 
has  given  Mr.  Swenson  the  opportunity 
to  continue  his  daily  walks,  and  at  the 
present  time,  barring  the  loss  of  his  eye- 
sight, he  is  enjoying  the  best  of  health. 
and  yesterday  said  that  he  feels  no  older 
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now  than  he  did"  10  years  ago.  He  is  a! 
man  with  a  rugged  constitution,  always 
having  lived  an  outdoor  life,  and  days' 
when  the  weather  is  stormy  and  he  finds 
it  impossible  to  get  outdoors,  he  feels 
lonesome  for  his  daily  walk. 

His  daily  walk  is  the  one  enjoyment  he 
now  gets  out  of  life,  and  when  the 
weather  deprives  him  of  this  pleasure  the 
aged  man  is  sad  at  heart. 

On  his  birthday  he  received  the  con- 
gratulations of  hundreds  of  Swedish- 
speaking  people  in  Worcester  who  have 
become  acquainted  with  him  during  his 
long  residence  in  the  Heart  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Mr.  Swenson  said  yesterday 
that  he  is  looking  forward  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  his  100th  birthday,  and  if  he  lives 
to  this  age,  he  said  that  he  will  give  a 
grand  party  for  his  large  number  of 
friends. 

Mr.  Swenson  said  that  he  can  well  re- 
member when  Worcester  resembled  a  lit- 
tle country  town,  and  when  it  is  explained 
to  him  now  to  what  proportions  his 
adopted  city  has  grown,  he  is  not  slow 
In   expressing  his  pleasure. 

The  party  that  the  Swedish-speaking 
people  of  Worcester  have  taken  in  build- 
ing up  the  Heart  of  the  commonwealth  is 
especially  pleasing  to  him,  and  he  takes 
delight  in  hearing  the  progress  that  his 
old   associates  have  made. 

Mr.  Swenson  has  these  children:  Mrs. 
Otto  Lundstrom.  with  whom  he  lives; 
Mrs.  Emil  Johnson.  Mrs.  Olof  Lundstrom, 
Mrs.  Hilma  Lundstrom,  William  Swen- 
pon  and  Robert  Swenson.  He  has  13 
grandchildren,  Elsie,  Alexander  and  Al- 
bert Lundstrom:  Fdns,  George,  Paul.  Al- 
Alexander  and  Edith  Lundstrom;  Robert. 
Philip  and  Victor  Johnson,  Hazel  and 
Russell  Swenson,  and  one  great  grand 
child,  Rhoda  Johnson. 
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Saturday,    March    15,  1j 


Speaking  of  spry  old  New  England 
people: 

Blind  for  28  years,  yet  cheerful  and 
hrrnrri  !■  'Mwniirttjntlnn  that  Gustaf 
Swenson,  Worcester's  oldest  Swedish- 
speaking  resident,  declared  himself  to 
be  in  on  the  observance  of  his  97th 
birthday  last  week.  Mr.  Swenson  has 
been  in  the  United  States  for  40  years. 
Although  blind,  he  can  readily  recog- 
nize his  friends  by  the  sound  of  their 
voices  or  by  their  handclasp,  and  he 
was  never  known  to  make  a  mistake. 
He  has  ever  been  a  lover  of  children, 
and,  despite  his  great  age,  takes  great 
interest  in  the  youngsters.. 


BRO^TTON.  M'A.'SS..  TRESS® 


Wednesday,  March   19,  13   ". 

What  a  Girl  Nearfy  w 
BUnd  Did  to  Help  U.S. 

Of  all  the  stories  of  garden  club 
members  that  have  come  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  none 
tells  of  more  devoted  work  than  that 
of  a  Berkshire  county  (Mass.)  girl, 
now  blind  in  one  eye  and  losing  the 
sight,  in  the  other. 

She  raised  a  pig  in  her  pig  club 
when  the  government  called  for  more 
meat,  and  when  the  army  called  for 
more  fruit  pits  to  make  gas  masks, 
the  number  of  stones  she  gathered 
was  the  second  largest  individual  num- 
ber in  the  county.  And  she  cultivated 
a  garden  successfully  when  the  gov- 
ernment told  the  necessity  for  more 
food  production. 

"I  was  very  much  interested  in  club 
year,  and  I  was  very  happy 


while  working  in  my  garden,"  wrote 
the  girl   in  her  story.     "I  knew  thatj 
all  the  time  I  was  working  in  my  gar- 
den I  was  helping  Uncle  Sam." 

Except  by  a  few  furrows  turned  by 
her  father  where  the  land  was  parti- 
cularly rough,  all  the  work  in  her  gar- 
den was  done  by  the  girl,  and  in  addi- 1 
tion  she  helped  her  father  in  his  food  I 
plot.    Between  the  lines  in  her  report 
may  be  read  some  of  her  difficuties. 
,   "The  greatest  delight  my  pig  had," 
she  wrote,  "was  jumping  the  fence  of  | 
his  pen  and  rooting  in  my  garden." 

Eut  nothing  daunted  her  and  the 
surplus  product  of  her  work,  stored 
for  the  family's  winter  use,  made  a 
tine  showing. 


FITCHBTJRG.  MASS.,   SENTINEL 


Thursday,  Ma.-ch  20,  1912, 


a  former  pas- 
tofy>f  Ine  Methodist  church  in  Bank 
Village,  died  in  the  winter  from  influ- 
enza. He  had  .been  entirely  UiiiMl  for 
sometime  and  had  made  his  home  with 
his  daughter,  who  is  married  and  has 
three  children,  Mr.  Corson  married  a 
cousin  of  Miss  Susan  Heywood,  who 
survives  him.  His  only  son  has  served 
in  the  navy  about  a  year.  During  Mr. 
Corson's  pastorate  in  town  he  taught 
in  the  schools  at  Center  Village  and 
High  Bridge,  and  also  in  Mason. 
Among  other  churches  to  which  he  had 
been  called  were  those  at  Hillsboro 
Bridge  and  at  Rindge.  He  was  a 
faithful  worker  and  had  the  entire 
confidence    of    the    community.  ! 
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BLUSILPRIEST 
WILL  PREACH 


Father  Wessling 
St.  Mary 


t 

>  to  Be  at 


The  Rev.  Henry  J.  Wessling,  S.  J., 
the  blind  priest  will  preach  Tuesday 
night,  March  23,  at  St.  Mary's  Church, 
North  End.  He  will  also  preach  on 
Tuesday,  April  1.  Father  Wessling 
will  be  at  St.  Mary's  for  a  few  days 
and  will  hear  confessions. 

Father  Wessling  was  ordained  by 
Cardinal  O'Connell  at  the  Church  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  on  Dec.  19,  1917, 
through  a  special  dispensation  granted 
by  Pope  Benedict  XV. 

Next  Tuesday  is  the  feast  day  of  the 
Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary.  The  services  at  St.  Mary's 
Church,  with  the  preaching  by  Father 
VvVssling,  are  sure  to  attract  a  congre- 
gation that  will  test  the  capacity  of 
the  church. 

Father  Wessling  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Henry  Wessling,  who  did  such  splendid 
work  for  the  Catholic  church  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Catholic  Federation, 
rather  Wessling's  mother  and  sisters 
and  brothers  live  in  Roxbury,  where  he 
was  born.  ■■..■«n 


BLIND   PRIEST  WILL 

-TTCraCrrTTT  NORTH   END 

The  Rev.  Henry  J.  Wessling.  S.  J.. 
the  blind  priest,  will  preach  Tuesday 
night,  March  25,  at  St.  Mary's  Church, 
North  End.  He  will  also  preach  on 
Tuesday,  April  1.  Father  Wessling 
will  be  at  St.  Mary's  tor  a  few  days 
arid  will  hear  confessions. 
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Saturday,  March  22,  1919, 


BLTOT) 


St.  Mary'* 


Father  Wessling  to  be  at 

The  Rev.  Henry  J.  Wessling,  S.  J. 
the  blind  priest  will  preach  Tuesday 
night,  March  26,  at  St.  Mary's 
Church,-  North  End.  He  will  also 
preach  on  Tuesday,  April  1.  Father 
Wessling  will  be  a.t  St.  Mary's  for  a 
few  days  and  will  hear  confessions. 

Father  Weissling  was  ordained  by 
Cardinal  O'Connell  at  the  Church  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  on  Dec. 
19,  1917,  through  a  special  dispen- 
sation granted  by  Pope  Benedict  XV. 

Next  Tuesday  is  the  feast  day  of 
the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary.  The  services  at  St. 
Mary's  Church,  with  the  preaching 
by  Father  Wessling,  are  sure  to  at- 
tract a  congregation  that  will  test 
the  capacity  of  the  church. 

Father  Wessling  is  the  son  of  the 
late  Henry  Wessling  who  did  such 
splendid  work  for  the  Catholic 
church  in  connection  with  the 
Catholic  Federation.  Father  Wess- 
ling' mother  and  sisters  and  broth- 
ers live  in  Roxbury,  where  he  was 
born. 
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MONDAY,  MARCH  24,  1919 

Auto  Injures  Blind  Man  and  Brother 

James  Parnell,  7  Locust  street,  Cam- 
bridge, and  his  blind  brother,  Veto,  while 
crossing  Mt.  Auburn  street,  near  Brattle 
street,  Sunday  evening  were  knocked 
down  and  seriously  injured  by  a  motor 
car  running  at  high  sp.eed  along  Mt.  Au- 
burn street.  One  of  the  men  says  that 
the  automobile  stopped,  but  that  the  oc- 
cupants of  another  car  just  behind  advised 
the  driver  to  move  on,  and  he  did  so.  Pas- 
sengers in  another  automobile  took  the  in? 
jured  men  to  the  Cambridge  Hospital. 
James  was  found  to  be  suffering  from  a 
fractured  skull,  and  Veto  from  a  broken 
arm. 
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Monctey,   March    24, 


BLIND    MAN    A    WRESTLER 

■ 

Gooi-ge   Burton   Enters      In     Amateur 

Tourney  to  Be  Held  at 

Pittsburgh. 

A  blind  wrestler  Will  compete  for 
honors  in  the  Allegheny  Mountain 
Association  A.  A.  U.  wrestling  cham- 
pionships to  be  staged  in  the  gymna- 
sium of  the  Pittsburgh  Athletic  Asso- 
elation  clubhouse  next  Friday  ana 
.Saturday. 

George  H.  Burton,  of  the  East  Lib- 
erty Y.  M,  C.  A.  has  sent  in  his  en- 
try, lie  is  not  content  to  try  his  luck 
in  a  single  class,  but  hag  entered  in 
two  weight  divisions — 135  and  145 
pounds.  In  the  latter  class  he  will  be 
conceding  many  pounds  to  his  op- 
ponents, but  those  who  have  watched 
him  on  the  mat  are  confident  that  he 
will  hold  his  own. 

One  might  marvel  at  the  ability  of 

blind   man  to   hold   his  own  on  the 

lat  .with   an   opponent     having  good 

fesight,    but    it   has   been    proved      in 

iurton's  case  that  blindness  is  not  so 

luch   of  a   handicap     as     might     be 

lagined.        No   doubt  the   fans     will 

ratoh  his  efforts  with  a  great  deal  of 

Jjrte'rest. 


Sa.te>w,    Ma.SSt>    Ke^rs. 

'BUND  WOMAN 
AT  DANVERS 
BADLY  BURNED 

Miss  Jessie  P.  Fuller's  Cloth- 
ing Caught  Fire  While 
Lighting  Stove;  Reached 
Bath  Tub  and  Turned  on 
Water 

Danvers,    March   25. — Miss  Jessie  P. 

Fuller   of    13    Poplar   street,    was   very 

badly  burned  at  her  home  at  about  7 
o'clock  this  morning  while  lighting  a 
lire  in  a  laundry  stove.  Miss  Fuller  is 
totally  blind  and  has  been  so  for 
many  years.  She  was  taken  to  the 
Salem  I  hospital  where  her  condition 
was  found  to  be  very  serious.  It  is 
feared  that  Miss  Fuller  may  not  sur- 
vive the  accident. 

Miss  Fuller  lived  alone  on  the  lower 
floor  of  the  house  at  13  Poplar  street. 
As  her  clothing  caught  fire  this 
morning,  she  was  able  to  find  her  way 
to  the  bathroom  where  she  tumbled 
into  the  bath  tub  and  turned  on  the 
water.  It  was  while  there,  that  her 
screams  attracted  the  attention  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  T.  Harvey  who 
lived  up  stairs  in  the  same  house. 
They  rushed  down  stairs  and  assisted 
the  stricken  woman  as  best  they 
could  but  she  had  already  been  very 
severely  burned.  Dr.  F.  W.  Baldwin 
was  called  in  and  at  once  ordered  that 
Miss  Fuller  be  taken  to  the  Salem 
hospital  where  she  is  now.. 
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BLIND   WOMAN  DIES   OF  BURNS 

Bessie  P.  Fuller  of  Danvers  Was  Trying  to 
Light  Fire  in  Home  When  Clothing 
Caught  Fire 

"^Fessie  P.  Fuller  of  Danvers  died  this 
morning  at  the  Salem  Hospital  from  burns 
received  yesterday  while  she  was  lighting 
a  fire  at  "her  home,  13  Poplar  street.  The 
woman  had  been  totally  blind  for  some 
time.  When  she  found  her  clothing  was 
on  fire  she  managed  to  reach  the  bath- 
room, where  she  got  into  the  tub  and 
turned  on  the  water.  Her  screams  attracted 
others  in  the  house  and  she  was  removed 
to  the  hospital. 
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Miss  Jessie  P.  Fuller,  the  blind 
woman  who  was  badly  burned 
yesterday  morning  while  lighting  a 
fire  '  at  her  home  at  13  Poplar 
street,  Danvers,  died  at  the  Salem 
hospital  at  3.">5  A.   M.  today. 

Miss  Fuller  lived  alone  on  the 
lower  floor  of  the  house  at  13 
Poplar  street.  Although  she  man- 
aged, after  her  clothing  took  fire, 
to  reach  the  bathtub  and  turn  on 
the  water,  it  was  too  late.  She 
*vas  terribly  burned  and  at  no 
time  was  any  hope  felt  that  she 
would    survive.  » 

Miss  Fuller,  who  was  38  years 
of  age,  came  from  one  of  the  old- 
est families  in  town,  and  leaves 
a  large  eircle  of  friends  and  ac-  j 
quaintances.  The  funeral  will  be 
held  from  her  late  home  at  13 
Poplar  street.  Friday  afternoon, 
at    2.30   o'clock.      Burial    private. 
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FUNERAL  IN  DANVERS  OF 

MISS  JESSIE  P.  FULLER 

DANVERS,  March  28-The  funeral 
of  Miss  Jessie  P.  Fuller,  who  died  in 
the  Salem  Hospital  Wednesday  from  the 
effects  of  burns,  was  held  this  afternoon 
at  13  Poplar  st,  Rev  Frank  W.  Mer- 
rick, pastor  of  the  Maple  Street  Congre- 
gational Church  officiating.  Burial  was 
in  Walnut  Grove  Cemetery. 

She  was  born  in  Galena,  111,  April  12 
1860,  her  parents  being  George  F  and 
Sarah  (Putnam)  Fuller,  natives  of  this 
town.  She  was  stricken  totally  blind 
in  early  childhood.  She  was  given  a 
good  education  in  Illinois  schools  Some 
20  years  ago  she  came  to  this  town  and 
established  a  home,  where  she  lived 
alone.  She  was  actively  interested  and 
generous  in   church  and  uplift  work 
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HOLD  SALE  FOR  BLIND 

AT  FORbST  HILLS  INN 

The  exhibit  and  sale  for  the  benefit 
of  th»  blind  whteh  Vas  to  be  held  un- 
dMTtrre  ausDices  of  She  Women's  Citi- 
zens' Leagui,  Jhc,  at  the  Inn,  Forest 
HHl%  yesterday  afternoon  and  even- 
ing, proved  \i«4»rtrces6  both-  socially 
and   financially. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Garrett,  the  blind 
singer  and  composer,  rendered  a  pro- 
gram of  her  own  compositions,  for 
which  she.  was  heartily  applauded 
The  committee  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  arrangements  to  whom  great 
credit  Is  due  for  its  success  included: 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Demarest,  chairman; 
Mrs.  Lester  B.  Brlon,  Mrs.  Murray 
Brown,  Mrs.  Gene  Carr,  Mrs.  A.  Gose- 
lln,  Mrs.  Louis  P.  McGahie,  Mrs.  Haw- 
ley,  Mrs.  Clifford  Miller,  Miss  Edith 
Parkhouse.  Mrs.  Horace  Pomeroy, 
Mrs.  Rowland  Smith  and  Mrs.  N.  R. 
Wilkes.  \ 
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Monday,   March    31,  1S 

BLIND  PRIEST  WILL 

"        Pffl&ACH  TOMORROW 

The  Rev.  Henry  J.  Wessling,  S,  J., 
the  blind  priest,  whose  sermon  at  St. 
Mary's  Church,  North  End,  last  Tues- 
day was  listened  to  by  a  record-break- 
ing congregation,  will  preach  in  St. 
Mary's  upper  church  tomorrow  night. 
Hundreds  could  not  get  into  the  church 
last  Tuesday,  but  the  upper  church  is 
much  larger  arid  will  accommodate  all 
who  wish  to  attend. 

The  Lenten  drama,  "My  New  Curate" 
will  be  presented  at  St.  Mary's  Theatre 
tonight,  tomorrow  night  (when  a  special 
performance  will  be  given) ^pandJr  on 
Thursday  night.  V       -yf 
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<I  Day  at  Home  for  the  Blind. — 
Mrs.  Stcenstra  Tells  of  Day  Spent  at 
Perkins  Institute  for  Blind. — The  silver 
tea  given  Thursday  afternoon  in  St. 
Chrysostom's  parish  house,  Wollaston, 
Mass.,  by  Mrs.  Charles  F.  A.  Smith  and 
her  committee  on  the  bag  table  for  the 
after  Easter  sale,  proved  an  exceedingly 
enjoyable  affair. 

While  those  present  sewed  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick A.  Steenstra  told  most  interesting- 
ly of  a  day's  visit  to  the  Perkin's  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  of  the  work  in  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  grade.  She 
described  the  groups  of  the  buildings  on 
the  Charles  river  which  makcs_up_  14 
families ;  showed  samples  of  work  in 
braille  and  valentines  made  by  the  little 
folks,  and  told  of  the  class  in  natural 
history  all  seated  at  a  table  with  a 
stuffed  bird  in  front  of  each  while  the 
teacher  gave  them  the  lesson.  At  the 
dormitories  even  the  boys  make  their 
own  beds  with  ever}-  thing  so  smooth. 
Their  neatness  at  luncheon  was  remark- 
able, while  at  their  play  one  could 
scarcely  realize  they  were  blind.  A  girl 
at  organ  practice  in  the  assembly  hall 
with  a  braille  book  on  her  lap  reading 
with  her  left  hand  and  playing  with  her 
right  until  she  had  committed  it  to  mem- 
ory, then  reading  with  her  right  and 
playing  with  her  left.  In  this  hall  the 
pupils  give  a  Shakespeare  play  each 
year,  have  dances  and  graduation  exer- 
ei^e>. 

Mrs.  Steenstra  told  of  braille  machines 
for  studying  algebra,  also  of  the  raised 
maps.  The  classes  in  domestic  science 
take  turns  in  groups  of  five  in  keeping 
house  for  two  weeks  even  to  cleaning 
windows.     The  girls  knit  and  make  ban- 


Aged,  Blind  Pencil 

Pedler  to  Be  WHven 

T&st  of  Church 

Organist 


[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Herald] 

PHILADELPHIA.  April  2-A11  the 
policemen  and  nearly  every  business 
man  in  the  vicinity  of  Broad  and 
■Chestnut  streets  knows  Harry  Haines 
by  sight.  He  is  an  old  man,  unkempt, 
poorly  clad,  blind.  As  he  shuffled 
along,  guided  by  a  cane,  he  would 
hold  out  hi  a  few  pencils.  Many 
stopped  to  buy  a  pencil.  Othere 
dropped  a  dime  or  quarter  into  his 
hand  and  passed  on. 

"William  T.  Pluinmer,  a  rrominent 
Episcopal  layman,  encountered  th« 
old  fellow  on  Walnut  street  a  few 
days  ago  and  assisted  him  across  a 
busy  thoroughfare. 

The  old  man  was  talkative  and  told 
Mr.  Pli'.mmef  his  story.  He  had  seen 
better  days.  He  did  not  want  to  end 
hia  career  walking  tho  streets  and 
selling  pencils..  Would  Mr.  Plummer 
assist  him  secure  a  position  as  an 
organist? 

Mr.  f  Plummer  jv,a<!  surprised.  His 
conception  of  a  dfiureh  organist  wai 
a  nice,  clean,  well-groomed  individ- 
ual. 

'"Give  me  a  chance  to  play  and  I'll 
prove  that  I  can  hold  down  &.]  job," 
Haines  pleaded. 

Whereupon  Mr.  Plummer  led  him 
to  tho  church  house  at  Twelfth  and 
Walnut  streets  and  held  a  confer- 
ence With  the  Rev.  Richard  J.  Mor- 
ris, secretary  to  Bishop  Rhinelander. 

"We  have  an  organ  in  the  chapel." 
Mr.  Morris  suggesteJ.  "Suppose- we 
give  him  a  trial." 

They  took  tho  old  fellow  into  the 
chapel  and  seated  him  at  the  organ. 
His  olcl  fingers  caressed  the  keys.  His 
sightless  eyes  were  raised  heaven- 
ward, a  smile  illuminated  his  feat- 
ures, and  throwing  back  his  hear  he 
played. 

Both  the  clergyman  and  Mr.  Plum- 
mer w.ere  astonished  at  the  old  man's 
performance.  He  knew  the  hymns  of 
the  Episcopal  church.  He  was  fa- 
miliar with  tho  chants  and  anthems. 
His  playing  gave  indication  of  talent. 

"If  you  know  of  a  church  that 
wants  an  organist  I'm  sure  I  could 
fill  the  position,"  he  pleaded. 

Whereupon  they  looked  at  his  worn 
clothes  his  begrimed  hands  and 
face,  his  white  hair  and  little  bunch 
of  pencils,  and  set  about  arranging  to 
place  the  blind  organist  in  one  of  the 
city  churches. 
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Tuesday,  April   8,   1919. 

DEATH  OF  JOHN  BARTER 
DUE  TO  NATURAL  CAUSES 


John  Barter,  tliebljr^Ljj^in,  \Iied 
very  suddenly  eajff  "fast  evening  near 
his  home  on  Grant  street,  heart  trou- 
ble being  the  cause  of  death.  Mr. 
Barter  was  stricken  without  a 
moment's  warning,  and  when  assist-! 
ance  reached  him  shortly  after  he  was 
prostrated  life   had  departed. 

Mr.  Barter,  whose  home  was  at  174 
Grant  street  ,had  been  a  resident  of 
Portland  a  number  of  years,  coming 
here  from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State.  He  has  no  near  relative  here, 
so  far  as  known.  He  not  long  since 
was  visited  by  a  personal  affliction  in 
the  suicide  of  his  wife,  the  pitiful  ef- 
forts the  husband  made  at  the  time  to 
go  to  the  woman's  aid  being  a  pa- 
thetic feature  of  the  case. 

Medical  Examiner  Dr.  George  I. 
Geer,  who  was  called  to  view  Mr. 
Darter's  remains,  pronounced  death 
due  to  natural  causes. 
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Prof.  Berry 

PIANO  TUNER  and  REPAIRER 
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Suiidav,  April  27,  1919. 

IIILI  ARE  ALL 

MARYWNDS 

Tamj4rine  CoDector  Well 
Kqo#n  to  Commuters. 

SLOWLY   LOSING   HER   SIGHT 

Salvation  Army  Woman  at  Liberty 
Street  for  Past  14  Years. 

A  stranger  purchased  a  newspaper 
from  the  newsdealer  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Jersey  Central  ferry  house  at 
the  foot  of  Liberty  street,  New  York 
city.  The  newsdealer  made  change 
with  one  hand  while  he  shook  a  tam- 
bourine with  the  other.  The  stranger 
— only  22,000  persons  pass  the  stand 
daily — cast  an  Inquiring  glance  at  the 
tambourine. 

"Looks  like  a  Salvation  Army  tarn- 
bourine,"  he  said  as  he  tossed  his 
change  into  it. 

"Just  what  it  is.  The  tambourine 
belongs  to  Mary.  She  is  inside  taking 
care  of  a  sick  woman.  She  does  that 
often.  At  such  times  I  swing  the  tam- 
bourine for  her.  Sometimes  she  sells 
papers  for  me.  We  all  help  Mary  out 
whenever  we  can." 

The  Mary  in  question  is  no  longer 
young.  She  is  slowly  going  blind  and 
her  strength  is  waning.  Still  she  takes 
her  stand  at  the  ferry  entrance  day 
after  day  as  she  has  done  for  four- 
teen years.     The  ferry  house  is  hers. 

She  does  not  hold  title,  but  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  she  rules  It.  The 
big  traffic  policeman  Is  her  friend  of 
many  years.  The  station  master  and 
Mary  are  old  associates.  So  are  the 
ticket  sellers  and  the  ticket  takers. 
Even  the  ferry  hands  make  it  a  point 
to  greet  her  as  an  old  friend. 

Of  the  thousands  that  pass  daily 
many  are  known  to  her  personally. 
To-day  dignified  commuters  who  be- 
gan their  daily  trips  years  ago  as 
young  clerks  contribute  their  change 
from  the  news  stand.  The  younger 
generation  of  commuters  have  formed 
the  same  habit, 

Mary  has  a  remarkable  memory. 
"When  a  commuter  is  a  little  earlier  or 
maybe  later  than  usual  Mary  knows 
it.  She  watches  over  her  customers 
with  a  jealous  eye.  There  are  daily 
contributors.  Others  make  a  practice 
of  giving  only  on  pay  day.  Still  others 
I  contribute  once  a  month.  Her  best 
|  collections  are  taken  during  the  holi- 
days, and  at  this  time  she  greets  many 
yearly  "customers."  She  Is  K°in^hhyjyi 
after  fourteen  years  of  service^but 
she  sticks  to  her  post. 
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BLIND  MAN  "SHOT  CRAPS" 


Found  Guilty  of  Violating  the  Lord's  Day 
by  "Taking  Part  in  a  Certain  Game 
Played  with  Dice" 

According  to  the  testimony  of  two  po- 
licemen, a  blind  man,  Maurice  Flynn,  of 
Lynde  street.  Everett,  spent  a  part  of 
Sunday  afternoon  in  "shooting  craps." 
The  officers  testified  that  Flynn  was  an 
active  participant  in  the  game  which  he 
played  with  twelve  other  men  who  were 
able  to  see.  It  did  not  appear  in  testi- 
mony to  what  extent,  if  any,  Flynn  was 
handicaped  by  his  blindness  in  playing 
the  game.  He  was  represented  in  court 
by  another  Maurice  Flynn,  in  the  person 
of  a  Maiden  attorney  who,  notwithstand- 
ing the  possession  of  the  same  name,  is 
not  related  to  his  client. 

The  thirteen  men  alleged  to  have  "vio- 
lated the  Lord's  Day  by  taking  part  in  a 
certain  game  played  with  dice,"  were 
brought  before  the  Maiden  Court  today. 
With  them  were  eleven  men  and  two 
boys  charged  with  having  been  present  as 
spectators.  Patrolmen  Killion  and  Hard- 
ing of  the  Everett  police  told  the  court 
that  the  game,  which  they  watched  from 
a  neighboring  house,  was  played  on  the 
sidewalk  on  Lynde  street.  Many  of  the 
respondents  took  the  stand  and  denied 
that  the  game  was  played,  but  the  court 
found  them  all  guilty  and  imposed  fines 
of  $10  each  in  the  cases  of  the  players 
and  $5  in  the  cases  of  the  eleven  men 
among  the  spectators.  The  cases  of  the 
two  boys  were  continued. 

Flynn  was  not  among  the  men  who 
took  the  stand.  When  the  proceedings 
were  over,  it  was  seen  that,  while  his 
infirmity  .did  not  keep  him  out  of  the 
game,  it  prevented  his  finding  his  way 
from  the  courtroom.  He  was  guided  to 
the  street  by  one  of  his  companions. 


Danvers  Woman 
Makes  Bequests 

By  th*  will  of  the  late  Jessie^P.  Fu/ 
ler  of  Danvers,  proved  at  Salem  ^s- 
terday.  the  following  public  bequests 
are  made: 

American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  $200;  Woman's 
Home  Missionary  association,  $500;  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  in  Jacksonville, 
111..  $200;  Perkins  Institute  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blinjdat  Soutn 
Boston,  $200;  Home  for  Aged  at  Dan- 
vers, $200;  Town  of  Danvers,  $200,  the 
income  to  be  used  by  the  selectmen  in 
their  discretion  for  the  poor  of  the 
town;  First  Congregational  church  of 
Danvers,  Maple  Street  church,  Dan- 
vers. Congregational  church  at  Mid- 
dleton,  and  the  South  Presbvterian 
church  at  Galena,   111.,   each   $200. 

Her  typewriters  and  books  go  to  the 
Perkins   Institute  for  the  Blind. 
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AUTHORITY  ON  BOOK  PLATES 

Eben  Newell  Heivlng  Was  Native  Bos- 
toninn  and  Had  Seen  Service  in  Civil 
War 

Eben  Newell  Hewins,  a  native  of  Bos- 
ton and  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the 
value  of  book  plates,  died  this  morning 
at  his  home  in  this  city.  He  was  in  his 
eighty-fourth  year,  and  was  the  son  of 
Amasa  Hewins,  a  Boston  artist,  and 
Elizabeth  Ogden  Hewins.  He  saw  serv- 
ice in  the  Civil  War,  as  a  member  of 
Company  F,  44th  Regiment,  and  in  the 
commissary  department  in  the  West  for 
two  years.  When  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  book  plates  he.  In  connection 
with  Charles  Allen  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
published  a  book  on  'the  subject  which 
was  considered  an  authority.  For  the 
past  eight  years  Mr.  Hewins  wa£  totally 
blind,  but  before  that  and  for  a  consid- 
erable period  he  was  treasurer  of  the 
Boston  Book  Company. 

Mr.  Hewins  was  a  member  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution,  Bunker  Hill 
Association,  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation and  the  G.  A.  R.  Post  144  of 
Dedham.  He  is  survived  by  a  sister, 
Miss  Louisa  Hewins  of  Jamaica  Plain; 
and  several  nephews  and  nieces.  A  late 
brother  of  his  was  Charles  A.  Hewins  of 
Hewins  &  Hollis,  the  Hamilton-place 
men's  furnishing  goods  house. 


•      MAKES  TtfN  PUBLIC  BEQUESTS 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Jessie  P.  Fuller 
of  Danvers,  which  has  been  proved  at 
Salem,  the  following  public  bequests  are 
made:  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions,  $20C;  Woman's 
Home  Missionary  Association,  $500;  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  111.,  $200; 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  $200;  Home  for  Ageed 
at  Danvers,  $200;  town  of  Danvers,  $200,  the 
income  to  be  used  by  the  selectmen  for 
the  poor  of  the  town;  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Danvers,  Maple  Street  Church, 
Danvers,  Congregational  Church  at  Middle- 
ton,  and  the  South  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Galena,    111.,    each   $200 


BOSTON.  MASS..   fTERALD 
Saturday,   May 

i&AKES  BEQUESTS 
TO  INSTITUTJ 
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Benefactions   of   $20,000   in\WilF  of 
Anna  A.  Goldsmitr 

NASHUA,  N.  H.,  May  2— Bequests  to 
public  Institutions  totalling  more  than 
$20,000  were  contained  in  the  will  of  Anna 
A.  Goldsmith  of  New  Ipswich,  filed  for 
probate  here  today. 

The  largest  gift  was  $6000  to  North  field 
Seminary,  Northfield,  Mass.  Others  in- 
cluded $5000  each  to  the  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  this  city  and  the  Margaret  Pills- 
bury  Hospital  at  Concord;  $2000  each  to 
the  Old  Ladies'  Home  in  this  city  and 
the  Memorial  Home  for  the  Blind  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  $1000  to  the^Bwn 
of  New  Ipswich. 
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Thursday,  iVlay  22,  1919. 
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May  14. — Vision  was  restored  last 
year  to  the  Wind  eyes  of  l&^W*  men. 
women  and  children  In  non-Christian 
lands  by  medical  missionaries  of 
American  Protestant  churches,  ac- 
cording to  Fred  B.  Fisher  of  the  Cen- 
tenary of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  This  single  fact  gives  an 
idea  of  the  great  scope  of  the  work 
by  American  physicians  eo&nected 
with  missions  in  heathen  lands. 

This  work  is  done  In  connection 
with  regular  mission  activities  bat 
the  savins  of  the  soul  is  never  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  the  saving  of 
the  body.  Pagan  and  Christian  are 
treated  alfloe.  Religion  is  not  forced 
on  the  patients,  who  rather  are  led  to 
admire  the  methods,  the  kJadHness 
and  cleanliness  of  western  civilization 
and  se  are  brought  indirectly  fete  a 
reeeptrre  frame  of  mind  toward  the 
Ooapel  of  Christ. 
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BLIND  FAITH 

A  Newfoundland  fisherman,  28  >eaif 
old,  blind  from  birth,  walked  thirty 
miles  to  the  coast,  then  got  a  row  boat 
and  rowed  out  to  the  U.  S.  steamship 
Prairie,  to  ask  the  medical  officer  to 
make  him  see.  He  went  in  all  faith, 
for  he  had  heard  such  wonderful  re- 
ports of  the  work  done  for  the  blind 
by  American  navy  surgeons.  It'llWfst: 
have  wrenched  the  heart  of  that  medi- 
cal officer,  after  examining  the  man's 
eyes  carefully,  to  have  to  tell  him  that 
his  case  was  hopeless.  Destroying  faith 
is  never  a  pleasant  task.  The  little 
incident  goes  to  show  hdw  widely 
spread  is  the  belief  in  the  power  of 
the  United  States  and  in  its  readiness 
to  help.  Such  appeals  from  the  weak 
and  helpless  bring  home  afresh  a  sense 
of  national  responsibility.  This  great 
republic  must  needs  be  satisfied  with 
no  development  short  of  the  highest  if 
she  is  to  meet  half  the  demands  which 
are  put  upon  her  by  the  nations  and 
the  individuals  who  look  to  her  for 
leadership  and  help. 
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Friday,  June  6,   1919. 


lind  Man  Pays 

■■■■  i  ~ 


His  Son's  Fine 


Swimming  in  a  pond  of  the  Flagg 
Ice  &  Coal  Co.,  near  the  Fair 
grounds,  cost  Frank  C.  Gardner, 
Jr.,  17,  of  27  L  street,  son  of  Frank 
C.  Gardner,  blind  newspaper 
seller,  $3  in  police  court  this  morn- 
ing by  sentence  of  Judge  C.  C. 
King. 

Inspector  M.  A.  Long  testified  he 
went  to  the  pond  after  a  com- 
plaint from  an  employe  of  the  ice 
company,  and  found  a  group  of 
boys  swimming  in  the  pond.  He 
said  he  caught  Gardner. 

'Young  Gardner  said  he  didn't 
know  there  was  any  objection  to 
swimming  in  the  pond,  and  that 
someone  had  erected  a  spring 
board.  The  boy's  father  paid  his 
fine  with  a  handful  of  small  coin 
collected  from  sale  of  papers  and 
magazines  on  Main  street. 
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"A  Voice  in  the  Dark,"  Novel  Piece  by 
Willard  Mack,  Wherein  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind  Disclose  a  Mysterious  Crime  — 
"Oh,  Boy!"  to  Begin  the  Series  of  Musi- 
cal Plays  at  the  Plymouth — Other  Sum- 
mer Pieces 


INDUSTRIOUS  Mr.  Woods,  the  produ- 
cing manager,  whose  portfolio,  pigeon- 
holes and  even  pockets  are  usually 
bills ing  with  manuscripts  of  plays,  sees 
no  reason  why  the  theatre  should  not 
be  an  "all-the-year-around  affair."  tie 
professes  to  believe  that  on  this  At- 
lantic Coast,  with  a  climate  long  a  bye- 
word  and  a  hissing,  there  is  a  public  like- 
minded  with  him.  If  it  will  seek  the 
playhouse  from  September  through  May, 
might  it  not  also  seek  it  from  June  through 
August?  Air.  Woods  is  too  proud  of  the 
theatre  to  believe  that  our  tropical  sum- 
mers should  stifle  it;  too  engrossed  in  it 
himself  to  be'ieve  that  others  may  weary 
of  it.  Accordingly  he  will  produce  at  the 
Park  Square  Theatre,  next  Monday,  a 
play,  "A  Voice  in  the  Dark/'  that  after  a 
fortnight  or  so  in  Boston,  he  purposes  to 
send  to  New  York  for  a  summer  run. 
The  piece  has  to  do  with  a  mysterious 
murder,  with  personages  implicated  In  it 
or  suspected  of  it  and  with  others  who 
can  set  foregrounds  or  backgrounds  to 
the  crime.  A  beginner  in  the  theatre, 
Ralph  Dyar,  wrote  the  original  piece; 
more  recently  that  "old  hand  of  the  stage,"  i 
Willard  Mack,  has  reshaped  and  revived 
it.  Much  confused  gossip  has  attended 
these  revisions.  As  some  say,  parts  of  the 
plays  are  disclosed  in  pantomime;  while  in 
others  the  audience  hears  voices  rising  out 
of  darkness.  At  the  least,  a  blind  man,  who 
can  recount  only  what  he  has  heard  and  a 
deaf  man  who  can  tell  only  what  he  has 
seen,    are   considerable    figures    in   the    ac- 


tion. Nine  scenes,  moreover,  are  necefl 
sary  to  frame  it.  Mr.  Mack  has  not 
rewritten  the  play,  but  will  also  act  in  V 
while  other  major  parts  will  fa.ll  to  Mm! 
Wyndham,  TIackett  and  Arnold  and  to  til 
other  Mack,  William  B.  Surprises,  : 
least,  may  be  expected  at  the  Park  SquiH 
on   Monday. 
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Thursday,.  Jnile  12,  1919, 

he  Enterprise  extends  its 
gratulations  to  Franklin  C.  GardnerJ 
the  Blind  Man  on  the  Corner,  on  the 
health  amr  happiness  he  enjoys  as  he 
begins  his  15th  year  as  a  distributor 
of  the  Enterprise.  His  friends  are 
legion  and  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
pause  and  exchange  a  word  with  him, 
affliction  not  having  clouded  Mr.  Gard- 
ner's -^ ---"■■■- -1,^ „  ir    n 
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BLINDNESS. 


Blindness,  whether  congenita!  or 
dating  from  a  period  subsequent  tc 
birth,  is  a  tragedy  exceeded  by  tic 
physical  calamity  that  can  overtaKf 
a  human  being.  Much  has  been 
done  in  the  last  fifty  years  tc 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
blind.  Spheres  in  life  former ij 
barred  to  them  by  their  affictiir 
have  been  opened  wholly  or  in  Dart 
so  that  their  lives  are  less  circum- 
scribed than  they  once  were.  The 
education  of  the  blind  is  a  science  ii 
itself.  It  is  a  science  that  has  mj/li 
remarkable  strides  in  recent  years. 
And  its  beneficent  work  is  a  tribute, 
to  the  patience,  skill  and  under- 
standing of  the  devoted  men  and 
women  who  have  given  their  Uvea 
to  its  advancement. 

But  more  important  than  ameli- 
oration or  education  in  this  con-i 
nection  is  prevention.  Blindnest 
is  emphatically  a  condition  as  tc 
which  prevention  is  better  thar! 
envc.  And  the  national  commit" si 
for  the  preventionji>#i','blindnes3, 
comprising  many  of  the  country's 
leading  specialists  and  authorities  in 
eye  diseases,  is  doing  what  it  can 
to  instruct  the  people  in  the  causes 
ot  blindness,  and  to  stir  up  state 
legislatures  to  such  aptivity  as  shall 
tend  to  decrease  the  prevalence  oi 
this  terrible  scourge.  According  to 
the  findings  of  this  committee  _ull> 
one-half  of  all  cases  of  blindness 
are  preventable.  "Blind  from 
birth"  is  a  misleading  expression  in 
a  very  large  percentage  of  instaacos 
to  which  it  is  applied.  Complete 
or  partial  blindness  may  very  fre 
quently   and   speedily      result     from 


inflamed  conditions  of  the  eye  some- 
times present  at  birth,  or  ensuing 
shortly  thereafter.  Trachoma,  the  eye 
disease  01  which  the  government  im- 
migration officials  take  such  al-sri 
cognizance,  is  an  affection  often  at- 
tributable to  these  conditions.  1' 
has  been  amply  demonstrated  that 
a  very  mild  solution  of  nitrate  o; 
silver  dropped  into  the  eyes  of  the 
new  born  infant  will  prevent  -he 
appearance  or  development  of  this 
dangerous  inflammation.  This  so- 
lution properly  administered  by  the 
capable  physician  can  result  in  nc 
harm;  and  its  possible  benefits  are 
so  incalculable  that  it  would  sesm 
to  merit  the  earnest  attention  nol 
only  of  parents  and  the  medical  _"ra- 
ternity  everywhere,  but  of  state  and 
municipal  authorities  charged  with 
the  public  health. 
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Saturday,  June  14,  1319. 

Blind  Entertainers 

John  and  Mary  McOay,  brother 
•and  sister,  will  give  an  entertainment 
at  the  tnigh  school  haJJnext  Thurs- 
day evening.  The  two  alWIWffB  as 
the  blind  musical  artists  and  both 
are  expert  pianist  besides  being 
vocalists.  Mr,  MoCay  is  also  an  im- 
personator and  humorist  and  his 
impersonations  are  said  to  be  won- 
derful in  as  much  as  he  has  never 
been  able  to  look  upon  the  facial 
expression  and  acts  of  others.     %  Jfe> 
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Mr     Boone    brought  'his    concert    :<>    a 

close  with  Liszt's  "Rhapsodie  Hon- 
°-roise."  and  "Reproduction  '  an  J 
•Marshfield     Tornado.'    born      n:s     own 

compositions.  _ 


Saturday,  June  21, 1919- 


*fes 


BLIND  BOONE  TO 
GIVE  CONCERT  HE 


-  - 


The  Blind  Boone  Concert  Jto. 

iefe. 


:o.  wto 
give  aif!-1«nteTtainment  in  the|A.  Ji:  E. 
Zion  church,  Clayton  and  Belmont 
streets  next  Tuesday  evening  at  8. 
This  company  is  now  in  its  40th 
season  and  is  well  known  all  over 
the  country.  J.  W.  Boone,  pianist, 
who  is  known  as  Blind  Boone,  was 
born  in  Miami,  Saline  County,  Mis- 
souri, in  the  Federal  Camp  of  the 
Seventh  Militia  and  lost  his  sight 
from  brain  fever  when  he  was  six 
months  old.  His  talent  for  music 
was  discovered  before  he  was  a  year 
old,  and  the  story  of  his  musical 
career  is  most  interesting.  It  is  said 
that  he  has  had  more  eminent  artists 
play  for  him  than  any  living  man. 

Mr.  Boone's  Marvelous  ability  to 
reproduce  a  composition  after  hearing 
it  once  was  first  noticed  when  he  was 
a  small  child  and  imitated  music  on 
a  whistle  and  mouth  organ.  He 
plays  several  compositions  and  ar- 
rangements of  his  own.  The  public 
are  cordially  invited  to  this  concert. 


Saturday,  «june  21, 1919. 

BLIND     MAN    GOT    HIS     LICENSE 

George  F.  Ewing.  a  blind  man,  giving 
his  home  address^RPWN»"M»lli^'->  ^as 
entertaining  a  good-sized  crowd  on  Main 
street  near  City  Hall  Park  yesterday 
afternoon,  the  attraction  being  music 
produced  by  Ewing  on  a  baby  organ, 
weighing  about  20  pounds,  which  he 
played  by  touch. 

Ewing  had  not  been  playing  long  when 
he  had  quite  a  crowd  around  him.  An 
unwelcome  interruption  came,  however, 
when  the  blind  man  was  approached  by 
an  officer  and  asked  who  gave  him  per- 
mission to  play  on  the  street.  Ewing 
replied  that  nobody  had  given  him  such 
permission. 

"Then  you  will  have  to  stop  playing," 
said  the  officer,  "for  there  is  a  city 
ordinance  against  it." 

Ewing  stopped,  while  some  of  those 
standing  about  remarked  that  it  was 
hard  luck  that  a  man  could  not  have  a 
chance  to  earn  his  living.  Somebody  sug- 
gested that  the  blind  man  get  a  license 
to  play,  and  this  he  agreed  to.  He  was 
guided  to  the  police  station,  where  he 
requested  a  license,  but  was  told  kindly, 
but  firmly  that  they  had  no  authority 
there  to  give  any  license  for  that  sort 
of  thing. 

After  some  parleying,  in  which  the  blind 
man  said  he  was  willing  to  pay  for  a 
license,  Ewing  was  finally  directed  to  the 
city  clerk's  office,  where  he  asked  to  see 
the  mayor.  Mayor  Jackson  was  busy  with 
the  street  commissioner  trial  and  could 
not  be  seen.  Then  the  blind  man  stated 
his  case  and  finally  got  his  license  to  con- 
tinue his  play,  in  exchange  for  two 
dollars. 

Ewing  said  that  he  was  trying  to  get 
enough  money  to  go  to  a  school  for  the 
blind,  and  that  he  was  also  connected 
with  the  Red  Cross.  He  seemed  to  have 
a  pretty  god  idea  of  what  he  was  doing 
and  his  playing  of  the  very  diminutive 
organ  attracted  much  attention. 
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Wednesday,  3uns  25-  1919, 

J.  W.  BOONE  AND  MME.  DAY 
GIVE  CONCERT  BEFORE  300 

J.  W.  Boone,  the  blind  pianist,  as- 
sisted by  Mme.  Marg*i*«ii,e  Day,  sopra- 
no, gave  a  concert  last  night  in  A.  M. 
K.   Zion  church,   before  300  people. 

Boone  has  been  sightless  since  6 
months  old.  This  season  is  his  40th  be- 
fore the  public.  He  offered  for  his  first* 
selection,  Chopin's  "Military  polonaise." 
following  with  "Last  hope,"  Gottschalk 
Selections  from  the  opera  "Martha." 
as  transcribed  by  Sidney  Smith,  was 
his   next    offering. 

Mme.  Day  then  offered  three  son^s, 
showing  a  well  trained  voice  and  re- 
m*>rkahlv    distinct    enunciation. 

Her  first  number  was  '"Till  the  tide 
comes  in."  The.  second  was  a  novelty 
song.  She  closed  the  group  with  Lieut. 
(Jitz    Rice's    "Dear    old    pal    of    mine." 

Mr.  Boone  then  offered  a  series  of 
his  own  compositions  and  his  trans- 
cription of  "Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee." 
Mme.  Day  then  offered  a  sons  a»>d 
monolog  number,  and  followed  it  with 
another  distinct  novelty.  ...  luiiahy  to 
a  litUe  colored  baby,  -.sing  !  brown 
face  doll.  This  number  >\  as  hcarti'v 
received.  Mme.  Day  closed  With  "ff 
you  cant  say  anything  gooii.  then 
don't,   say    anything." 


QkA&8.l  r 


-.y,  June  25, 


Benefit  Tomorrow 

Night  for  Blind  Man 


AF>-OI.D  WANNER. 
A   benefit  will  be  given   for  him   tomor- 
row ni  St.  John's  M.  E.  'Church.    He  is 
iCsing  his  sight  because  of  an  accident 
about  a  year  ago. 


A  benefit  will  be  held  tomorrow  even- 
ing at  the  St.  John's  M.  E.  Church. 
Broadway,  South  Boston,  for  Arnold 
"Wanner,  who,  handicapped  by  almost 
tdt&l  blindness  and  the  loss  of  one  leg. 
is  making  a  plucky  fight  to  earn  his 
own  way  and  establish  himself  so  tlufc 
he  will  not  be  an  object  of  charity. 
The  pastor  of  the  church,  Charles 
Tilton,  D.  D.,  is  in  charge  of  the  enter- 
tainment and  benefit. 

Mr.  Wanner  at  the  present  time  18 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms, 
a  trade  which  he  learned,  with  a  shop 
on  Emerson  street,  near  I  street,  South 
Boston. 
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Wednesday,  June  25,  1919. 

CONCERT  IN  AIDOF 
CRIPPLED  BLIND  MAN 

South  Boston  Raise^flancr,Tor,,^r- 
nold  Warner,  Broom  Maker 

More  than  300  persons  lest  night  at- 
tended a  benefit  concert  held  in  the 
auditorium  of  St.  John's  M.  E«  Church,* 
Broadway,  South  Boston,  to  raise  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  Arnold 
Wanner,  a  blind  cripple,  in  the  broom- 
making  industry  at  124  Emerson  street, 


P^T 
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Wanner,  a  resident  of  the  district,  is  28 
years  old  and  a  young  man  of  high 
ideals  and  ambitions. 

He  has  suffered  from  his  afflictions 
since  early  youth,  and  his  determination 
to  make  a  place  for  himself  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  to  support  his  family  anil 
become  a  useful  citizen  have  been  ad- 
mired by  his  many  friends,  who  pledged 
themselves  to  obtain  a  start  for  hint? 
The  entertainment  last  niaht,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Tilton, 
pastor  of  the  "church;  J.  L.  Spaulding, 
Jr.,  of  Dorchester,  and  Miss  Josephine 
Sturgis  of  Boston  and  Nahant,  accom-  i 
plished  this.  The  Lotus  male  quartet, 
comprising  Robert  Martin,  first  tenor; 
William  Hicks,  second  tenor;  Nelson 
Raymond,  barit<r|3,  and  Frank  Carnell. 
basso,  were  given  an  ovation  for  their 
efforts.  Local  amateur  talent  added  in- 
terest to  the  affair  and  included  reading 
by  William  A.  McClery,  a  violin  solo  by 
Miss  F.  Eva  Whitmore  and  piano  selec- 
tions by  Miss  Etta  M.  Churchill. 


•3$5&,  &U3S,  SERaLD 


Thursday,  June  26,  1919. 


EVENTS  OF  TOdAY 


Lotus    Male   Quartet,    benefit    concert    for 
Arnold     Warmer,     blind     young     man,     St. 

John's      Chprch      Audilnrinrftn  i  Jiwdway, 
South  Boston,   evening. 


.  '  '     c    - 
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day,  June  27,  1919. 


TO  ASSIST  WANNER  TO 

ESTABLISH  BUSINESSj 

To  help  Arnold  Wanner,  aged  2S,  who 
is  both  blind  and  a  cripple,  establish  a 
broom-makinfHMaainega;  the  Loftus  Male 
Quartet,  assisted  by  WilliaM"^  RfcUlery, 


ARNOLD    WANNER 


reader-  Miss  F.  Elva  'Whitmore,  violin 
soloist'  and  Miss  Etta  M.  Churchill, 
pianist,  will  give  a  benefit  concert  Tnurs- 
dav  night  in  the  auditorium  of  St  John  S 
Church,  South  Boston.  It  is  Wanner  s 
ambition  to  be  able  to  support  himself 
and  his  family  and  thereby  become  a 
useful   citizen.  ,  __ 

Mr  Wanner  is  adrmreo.  for  his  courage 
and  ambition,  which  are  always  evident 
in  spite  of  his  great  physical  handicaps. 
He  is  determined  that  he  will  make  an 
heroic  fight  for  a  place  in  business  and 
social  life  and  his  friends  are  deter- 
mined that  he  shall  be  given  a  start. 

Many  tickets  are  being  sold  and  con- 
tributions are  being  sent  to  Rev  Dr 
Charles  Tilton,  South  Boston,  care  or 
Rev  Dr  I.  L.  Spaulding,  66  King  st, 
Dorchester. 
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■n day,  June  27,  1919. 
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CONCERT  IN  AID  OF 
CRIPPLED  BLIND  MAN 

More  than  300  pei-sons^last  night  at-' 
tended  a  benefit  coneertrielcrTtTtiTW 
auditorium  of  St.  John's  M.  E.  Church, 
Broadway,  South  Boston,  to  raise  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  Arnold 
Wanner,  a  blind  cripple,  in  the  broom- 
making  industry  at  124  Emerson  street. 
Warner,  a  resident  of  the  district,  is  28 

years    old   and    a   young    man    of   high 
ideals  and  ambitions. 

He  has  suffered  from  his  afflictions 
since  early  youth,  and  his  determination 
to  make  a  place  for  himself  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  to  support  his  family  and 
become  a  useful  citizen  have  been  ad- 
mired by  his  many  friends,  who  pledged 
themselves  to  obtain  a  start  for  him. 
The  entertainment  last  night,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Tilton, 
pastor  of  the  church;  J.  L.  Spaulding, 
Jr.,  of  Dorchester,  and  Miss  Josephine 
Sturgis  of  Boston  and  Nahant,  accom- 
plished this.  The  Lotus  male  quartet, 
comprising  Robert  Martin,  first  tenor; 
William  Hicks,  fecond  tenor;  Nelson 
Raymond,  baritofe,  and  Frank  Carnell, 
basso,  were  given  an  ovation  for  their 
efforts.  Local  amateur  talent  added  in- 
terest to  the  affair  and  included  reading! 
by  William  A.  McClery,  a  violin  solo  by 
Miss  F.  Eva  Whitmore  and  piano  selec- 
tions by  Miss  Etta  M.  Churchill. 
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ie  27,  1919.         ~ 

ENTERTAINMENT  TO  AID 

ARNOLD  WARNER,  A  BLIND 

MAN,  IN  HIS  BUSINESS 

A  fine  entertainment  was  given  laet 
evening  in  the  auditorium  of  the  St 
John's  M.  E.  Church,  West  Broadway, 
South  Boston,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Lotus  •Quartet.  IMiore  than  300 
persons    attended.       The    proceeds    will 

be  given  to  Arnold  Warner,  who  is 
blind,  to  aid  him  in  a  broom  business 
in  the  district.  He  has  started  an 
establishment  at  124  Emerson  st,  and 
everywhere  in  the  district  there  is  a 
keen  desire  to  assist  him. 

The  program  last  evening  was  undtr 
the  direction  of  Rev  Charles  Tilton. 
pastor  of  the  Wesley  M.  E.  Church.  The 
Lotus  quartet.  Robert  Martin,  first1 
tenor:  William  Hicks,  second  tenor:  Nel- 
son Raymond,  baritone,  and  Frank 
Canell,  basso,  furnished  the  musical 
program.  Each  was  given  an  ovation 
as  ht  sang  a  selection.  Local  amateur 
talent  added  to  the  program.  Among 
them  were  William  A.  McClery.  Miss  F. 
Eva  Whitmore  and  Miss  Etta  M 
Churchill. 

Assisting  Mr  Tilton  were  J.  L.  Soauld- 
ing  Jr  of  Dorchester,  and  Miss  Jo- 
sephine Sturgis  of  Boston  and  Nahant 
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Sunday,  Jur  j19, 


Wizard  Edison  rejoices  in  his  deaf- 
ness. There  are  obvious  advantages  in 
not  having  to  listen  to  everybody.  A 
distinguished  philanthropist,  invited  to 
address  a  school  for  the  blind,  gave  his 
sightless  hearers  a  long  boresome  talk, 
telling  them  how  much  better  it  was  to 
be  blind  than  deaf.  At  the  conclusion 
of  his  remarks  he  asked  his  hearers 
whether  they  would  prefer  to  be  blind 
or  deaf? 

"Deaf!"   they  all"  shouted  in  unison. 

This  was  one  on  him. 


Storm  Hotel    J 
Seeking  Aid 

of  Faith  Healer 
Hickson 

"Lame,  Halt  and  Blind"    I 
by  Hundreds  Ask  the       J 
"Miracle  Man"  to  M  inistertj 
toThem— Will  |J 

Not  Hold  Public  Mission 

Hundreds  of  men  and  women  today 
appealed  to  James  Mooro  Hickson,  the 
faith  healer,  for  his  personal  ministra- 
tions. They  stormed  the  Hotel  Belle- 
vue,  where  Mr.  Hickson  la  stopping,  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  see  the  man  whose 
followers  acclaim  him  a  "medium  of 
Christ,"  the  man  who  hundreds  In  other 
cities  declare  has  performed  miraculous 
cures  by  the  touch  of  his  hands  and 
prayer. 

The  mornlns  mall  brought  hundreds  of 
letters,  pitiful  appeals  for  help.  Thej 
came  from  the  "lame,  the  halt  and  the 
blind."  Many  wera  from  women  be- 
seeching Mr.  Hickson's,  'ministrations 
for  poor  little   deformed   children.    ' 

Many  attempted  to  get  in  touch  with 
Mr.  Hickson  by  telephone,  each  "seeking 
a  personal  interview.  All  telephone 
messages  were  answered  by  the  healer's 
secretary. 

Plans  for  Mr.  Hickson's  stay  of  per- 
haps two  or  three  weeks  will  be  outlined  I 
today.  The  healer  will  not  hold  any  ! 
public  missions,  as  he  wishes  to  fore- 
stall such  a  condition  as  was  forced 
upon  him  in  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia where  he  was  obliged  to  turn  away 
hundreds   who    sought   his   aid,    through 
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sheer  physical  inability  of  seeing  them 
all.  Mr.  Hickson  arrived  quietly  in 
Boston  yesterday  afternoon. 

He  denied  himself  to  all  callers  and 
devoted  the  remainder  of  the  day  to 
consideration  of  the  rather  formidable 
tesk  that  awaits  him  in  New  England. 
His  first  move  will  doubtless  be  to  call 
upon  some  of  tiiose  to  whom  he  minis- 
tered when  here  shortly  .after  Easter, 
and  see  if  further  assistance  can  be 
given  them.  Not  a  few  Of  his  visits 
will  be  bedside  calls,  and  in  arranging 
tor  meetings  by  appointment  he  will  be 
guided,  so  far  as  possible,  by  the  de- 
gree of  need  of  the  applicants. 

Would  Have  Church  Take  up  Work 

Among  the  letters  he  has  received 
are  some  from  the  far  West,  the  writers 
of  which  are  ready  to  start  East  at 
once,  if  he  will  give  them  the  least 
encouragement.  He  writes,  consolingly 
and  helpfully,  to  these  supplicants,  his 
words  being  determined  by  the  char- 
acter of  each  case  as  revealed  in  the 
letter.  Whether  or  not  these  far  away 
appeals  will  shape  his  future  itinerary 
he  has  yet  to  determine.  He  is  upon  a 
world  tour,  and  he.,  may  include  in  it 
the  distant  places  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. His  great  endeavor,  however,  he 
declares  definitely,  and  that  is  to  get 
the  church,  as  an  organized  body,  to 
take  up  the  work  of  spiritual  healing,  to 
which  he,  as  an  individual,  is  giving  his 
efforts. 

"1  am  working,"  he  said,  "to  try  to 
revive  the  ministry  of  healing  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  on  apostolic  lines. 
The  healing  is  by  prayer  and  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ.  I  do  not  claim  to  possess  power 
in  myself  to  hea:.  There  Is  but  ona 
healer — our  Lord — but  he  does  use  us 
according  to  our  gifts,  as  instruments 
through  which   h''s   power   flows. 

"I  am  only  sowing  the  seed  now,  and 
preparing  the  way  for  the  greater  work 
which  one  hopes  will  be  done  through 
the  church,  which  I  am  now  hopeful 
will  take  i^he  matter  properly  in  hand, 
giving  out  the  full  message  of  healing 
which  the  gospel  contains,  and  re- 
viving once  more  the  spirit  of  prayer 
and  helping  the  people,  to  look  to  Christ 
for  health  of  the  body  as  well  as  of 
the  soul. 

"No  Healing  Apart  from  God" 

"I  am  in  no  way  opposed  to  medicnl 
science,  but  work  with  doctors  and  look 
upon  all  healing  as  the  gift  of  God. 
There    is    no    healing    apart    from    God, 

who  is  the  source  of  all  life  and  healing 
power.  Spiritual  healing  is  healing 
through  Christ.  In  him  there  is  no 
limitation." 

Mr.  Hickson  is  the  founder  of  the 
Christian  Healing  Mission  in  London. 
The  principles  of  spiritual  healing  of 
this  organization  he  hopes  to  see  come 
into  world-wide  practice,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  church.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Episcopal  church,  but  his 
work  is  interdenominational,  and  the 
healing,  as  he  expresses  it,  "is  for  all 
in  need." 

This  layman,  who  does  not  claim  to 
be  a  "healer,"  but  merely  an  instrument 
of  healing,  comes  of  one  of  the  old 
families  of  County  Kerry,  in  Ireland. 
He  is  in  middle  life,  of  medium  stature 
and  strongly  built.  He  wears  a 
mustache,  but  is  otherwise  smooth- 
shaven.  The  single  suggestion  in  his 
dress  of  a  religiou3  calling  is  a  cross 
of  rather  noticeable  design,  which  he 
wears  on  his  watch  chain.  When  told 
that  hosts  of  persons  in  New  KTngland 
had  expressed  interest  in  the  cures  that 
had  been  reported  as  the  result  of  his 
ministrations,  and  that  many  had  asked 
for  information  regarding  the  identity 
of  those  thus  benefited,   he  replied: 

"I  never  give  any  information  regard- 
ing- those  who  come  to  me." 

He  makes  absolutely  no  charge  for  his 
ministrations.  lie  has  behind  him  his 
organization,  the  Christian  Healing  Mis- 
sion, which  bears  the  oxpense^  of  his 
travels.  Neither  he  nor  his  organization 
make  any  request,  direct  or  by  implica- 
tion, for  assistance  of  a  Jinan  :lal  na- 
ture. 
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TO  GIVE  CONCERT. 


Blind  Professor  to  Play  In  Sunder- 
land. 
SUNDERLAND,  Aug.  5 — A  concert 
will  be  given  In  Lincoln  hall  Thurs- 
day evening  at  8  o'clock  by  Prof.  H. 
J.  Krumpeln,  L.  R.  A.  M.,  of  New  York 
city  and  Miss  Georgia  I.  Childs  of  this 
town.  Prof.  Krumpeln  gives  piano, 
violin,  bagpipe,  cornet  and  vocal  so- 
los and  also  readings.  The  professor, 
who  is  totally  blind,  was  solo  organ- 
ist at  King  Edward's  memorial  serv- 
ice in  London  and  is  now  organist  in 
the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in 
New  York  city.  Miss  Childs  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  public  school  music  de- 
partment of  Oebrlin  Conservatory.    ^. 


•    WOHCE?;,r'WR/    MASS.    GAZETTE 


BLINlTEVANGEttSSk 
VISITS  WORCESTER 

Rev.  A.  J.  Freeman,  wvlely 
as  "the  blind  Evangelist,"  will 
Worcester  Sunday,  and  -will 
Rev.  A.  E.  Lindberg  in  the  services 
at  the  First  Swedish  Baptist  church, 
Belmont  street. 

Evangelist  Freemajrt  Is  noted  as  a 
singer  and  speaker,  and  he  has  been 
giving  concerts  in  many  churches  in 
the  East  lately  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  memorial  chapel  in  honor 
of  the  late  Rev.  P.  E.  Engberg. 

Robert  Nelson,  rated  as  one  of  tht 
best  Swedish  baritone  singers  of 
the  East,  of  Brockton,  will  accom- 
pany Mr.  Freeman  to  "Worcester,  ana 
will  sing  at  the  morning  service,  and 
perhaps  in  the  evening  also.  The 
junior  choir  will  sing  at  both  ser- 
vices. 

Rev.  Mr.  Lindberg,  pastor  of  the 
church,  will  resume  chartro  of  the 
Thursday  night  services  this  week, 
and  will  lead  the  devotional  service 
tomorrow  night. 
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Blind  Pianist,  71, 

Condemns 

Modern  Jazz 


By  AGNES  T.  CARR 

Traveler   Staflf   Reporter 

Ragtime  cannot  be  compared  for 
sweetness  and  melody  to  the  songs  of 
long  ago,  in  the  opinion  of  J.  W.  May- 
nard,  for  22  years  entertainer  aboard 
the  Provincetown  boat. 

Mr.  Maynard  has  just  passed  his  71st 
birthday.     Twice    a    day    he    renders    a 


complete  program  of  piano  selections 
and  songs  on  the  boat.  The  program  is 
rich  in  variations,  but  Mr.  Maynard 
never   uses  any   music— he  is   blind. 

Listening  to  his  rich  voice  raised  in 
song  after  song,  and  watching  his  nim- 
ble fingers  drawing  forth  the  sweetest 
of  melodies  from  the  ivory  keys,  one 
would  not  dream  that  this  skilful  player 
had  never  seen  the  board  on  which* he 
plays.  Mr.  Maynard  has  been  blind 
from  birth. 

But  his  misfortune  has  not  embit- 
tered him.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to 
have  given  him  a  broader  outlook  on 
life,  a  more  keen  appreciation  of  what 
real  living  means. 

"No,  I  don't  feel  so  terribly  old."  de- 
clared the  blind  tinger,  with  his  kindly 
smile;  "I  tell  myself  that  I  am  71.  but 
that's  all  there  is  to  it.  I  don't  feci  so 
much  different  than  I  did  20  years  ago. 

Retains  Strong  Faith 

"My  work  is  enjoyable.  The  old  songs 
are  dear  to  me.  No  matter  how  many 
times  I  sing  them,  they  have  the  same 
appeal.  There  is  no  song  written  nowa- 
days which  can  compare  with  the  songs 
jof  the  long  ago.  Where  can  you  find 
such  beautiful  melodies  as  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  songs  which  have  come  down 
to  us?  This  ragtime  of  today— it  is  not 
worthy  of  the  name  of  music. 

"Think  of  'A  Perfect  Day'  or  'The 
Lost  Chord'  as  against  some  of  the 
songs  written  today,  so-called  'popular 
song:;.'  Can  vou  think  of  a  prettier 
melody  than  'Kathleen  Mavourncen'  or 
'Annie  Laurie'? 

".Somehow  they  don't  write  those  kind 
of  songs  nowadays.  This  jazz  music  is 
.supposed  to  be  the  'v.ry  latest.'  " 

IMr.  Maynard  approaches  the  sunset  of 
life  with  calm  expectation.  He  has  no 
fear  of  the  unknown — he  is  buoyed  up 
by  a  strong  faith   in   .i,  1  Higher  Power. 

"Death  holds  no  terrors  for  me,"  is 
his  simple  statement.  "I  know  in  that 
land  afar  1  sha.'l  meet  my  dear  ones 
face  to  face.  There  will  Oe  no  veil  of 
darkness  there  between  us.  It  will  be 
for  me  the  beginning  of  my  'perfect 
'.day.'  " 
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VOTES  FOR  BLIND  MEN' 
IN  TELEGRAM  CONTEST 

A  man  walked  into  The  Telegram 
office  last  night  and  repohited  one 
ballot  srood  for  500  votes  for  William 
Armas.  "Blind  man."  Worcester  and 
another  fr  Mr.  Pike.  "Blind  man.:1, 
vv  rcester.  ^MWHH^"" "■ "*"" 

Upon  being  questioned,  the  man  said 
that  he  knew  no  one  personally  in  the 
list  of  contenders  for  the  gold,  but  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  blind  were 
most    deserving. 

"If    they    can't    see    the    gold,    it    will 

■  tea]      c/\/\A    "       ho      ,     " 
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Blind  Nehemiah 

with  Kitten 
Guide  Prospers 


CHATHAM  NEWSDEALER  HAS 
TABBY  AS  HIS  ASSISTANT. 
Nehemiah  Cahoone,  though  blind,  is 
one  of  the  Cape's  most  cheerful  men. 
Aided  by  a  playful  kitten  he  rinds  his 
customers    and     delivers     his     papers 

riailv. 

CHATHAM,  Aug.  14.— One  of  the  best 
known  men  in  Barnstable  county  is 
Nehemiah  Cahoone,  -whose  attractive 
little  home  is  just  off  the  State  road  at 
South  Chatham,  between  and  almost 
equi-distant  from  the  railroad  station 
and  the  postofflce  and  village  grocery 
combined.  And  he  is  doubly  Interest- 
ing for  the  very  reason  that,  though 
totally  deprived  of  sight  for  more  than 
15  years  on  account  of  a  severe  illness, 
he  is  ever  cheerful,  always  hamming  a 
tune  and  feeling  himself  probably  "a 
good  deal  better  off  than  the  other 
fellow." 

Previous  to  his  affliction,  he  followed 
the  shoemaker's  trade,  which  he 
learned  from  his  father  in  the  days 
when  there  were  few  specialists  and 
the  apprentice  was  taught  the  making, 
thoroughly,  of  anything  In .  the  line  of 
footwear  from  a  lady's  slipper  to  the 
biggest  and  heaviest  of  fishboots.  By 
medical  advice,  however,  he  was 
abliged  to  give  up  all  thought  of  work 
on  the  bench  lest,  through  strain  on 
the  sympathetic  nerves,  he  might  losfa 
his  hearing  and,  possibly,  the  use  of  his 
remaining  senses. 

He  has,  therefore,  been  obliged  to 
follow  an  outdoor  life  at  clamming  and 
ciuahaugging,  scallop  and  oyster  fish- 
ing and  opening  and  even  with  axe  and 


saw  turning  cords  upon  cords  of  wood 
into  fuel  for  self  and  thoughtful  pay- 
ing neighbors. 

Recently,  however,  he  launched  into 
the  business  of  news  dealer  and  de- 
livers the  papers  personally  at  the  resi- 
dences of  his  customers  within  a  radius 
of  more  than  a  mile  of  his  own  home. 
He  has  a  faithful  companion  over  the 
route  in  the  form  of  a  Maltese  cat, 
reared  from  a  kitten,  and  now  about  12 
years  old.  Skilfully  do  they  lodge  in 
and  out  among  the  almost  continuous 
procession  of  autos  along  the  State 
road,  journeying  to  and  from  resorts 
on  the  lower  cape,  and  as  yet,  fortu- 
nately, neither  "Mutt"  nor  his  sight- 
less master  has  met  with  the  least  in- 
jury. 

Referring  to  his  recent  role  of  news- 
boy he  takes  pride  in  the  success  scored 
and  in  conversation  with  a  Post  re- 
porter remarked:  "You  wbufdn't  think 
a  man  of  my  years — and  I  am  past  50, 
too—  could  go  to  70  or  80  houses  and 
places  of  business  in  this  scattered  ter- 
ritory, leave  their  papers.  Just  the  ones 
they  order,  and  do  it  right,  too.  But  it 
seems  I  do  and  all  in  less  than  three 
months.  Out  of  the  25  or  26  with  which 
I  started  about  a  dozen  were  Posts. 
Now  I  get  nearly  100  Sunday  papers  all 
told  with"  the  Post  still  maintaining  its; 
leadpg   percentage." 

Not  only  is  "Mutt"  a  good  attendant 
over  the  route,  but  he  never  runs  in 
front,  lest  he  trip  his  master,  always 
following  closely,  yet  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance. He  has  been  taught  by  Mr.  Ca- 
hoone to  chase  Chickens  from  the  gar- 
den, drive  off  dogs  and  other  cats  from 
the  premises,  tap  on  window  for  ad- 
mission to  the  house  on  rainy  days  and 
with  his  persistent  "meow  -  meows" 
wake  him  for  the  newspaper  route  Sun- 
day mornin; 
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BLIND  BOONE  TO  PLAI. 

Concert  'Arrange d  in  Connotation 
With  Reception  to  Colored 


frtt 


lie    C*1T 


Soldiers . 


The"  ajBmmittee  arranging-  the  recep 
tion  to  the  colored  soldiers  in  Provi-, 
dence  'has  enlisted  tile  Blind  BooneJ 
Concert  Company  to  aid  in  this  'Under- 
taking. The  principal  member  of  the 
company,  John  W.  Boone,  is  one  of, 
the  most  wonderful  pianists  of  recent 
years,  his  piaying  being  remarkable, 
not  because  of  his  blindness,  but  be- 
cause of  his  artistic  excellence.  Per- 
haps the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
concert  is  'Mr.  Boone's  reprodiuotion  of 
a  selection  heard  for  the  first  time, 
played  previously  by'  any  person1  from 
tin*   aud. ence. 

The  committee  invites  tihe  Kiblic  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  this  talentd  mus.dian  Thurs- 
day evening,  August  28.  Tickets  are 
for  sale  at  Liggett s  drug  store,  Pium- 
mer's  music  store,  Barney's  music 
store.  West's  Pharmacy,  Kingston 
avenue;  Dnkins's-  grocery,  DeBlois 
street;  Stewart's  barber  shop,  .Thames 
street,  and  Lcdkey's  Cafe,  Jamestown. 


trtSIGHT  RESTORED 
AT  STJNE  SHRINE 

Miss  Dugre,   Manchester, 
N  H,  Discards  Glasses 


Special   Dispatch    to   the   Globe 

MANCHESTER,  N  H,  Aug  28-The 
hapriest  girl  in  Manchester  is  Miss  Do- 
rilla  Dugre  of  183  Bell  st,  who  returned 
from  the  shrine  of  St  Anne  de  Beaupre 
in  Quebec  last  night. 

Miss  Dugre  passed  12  days  at  this 
famous  shrine  and  when  she  knelt  be-' 
fore  the  image  of  the  saint  on  the  fifth 
day  of  her  stay  her  eyesight,  which  has 
been  impaired  from  childhood,  was  re- 
stored. 

The  glasses,  which  the  young  woman 
was  unable  to  leave  ofE  lor  even  a  few 
minutes  without  suffering  a  rsvere  head- 
ache, were  left  at  the  shrine  and  today 
her  eyes  are  clear  s.nd   bright. 

"It  is  through  no  goodness  of  my 
own."  she  said  today;  "all  the  glory  be- 
longs to  St   Anne. 

"I  visited  tha  shrine  every  day  and 
had  my  eyes  touched  with  the  relic.  On 
the  fifth  day,  as  I  was  kneeling  at  the 
foot  of  the  image  and  after  I  had  kissed 
the  relic,  my  eyes  closed  and  I  was  un- 
able to  open  them  for  an  hour. 

"At  first  I  feared  that  I  was  going 
blind.  Then  I  said  to  myself  this  is  not 
faith.  I  came  here  to  be  healed,  not  to 
be  blinded.  Then  I  realized  that  I  was 
all  right  and  I  believed  that  my  eyes 
would  soon  be  better.  But  I  was  looking 
for  an  instant  cure,  which  was  a  mis- 
take. 

"People  are  not  fully  restored  on  the 
instant.  It  is  like  a  person  wno  is  ill 
gaining  from  day  to  day.  and  I  know 
that  my  eyesight  is  to  be  fully  restored 
and  that  my  eyes  will  be  perfect. 

"I  am  so  happy  and  So  thankful  for 
what  has  been  done  for  me,  and  I  wish 
every  one  who  is  suffering  could  go  to 
this  wonderful  shrine.  But  one  must 
have  faith  or  nothing  can  be  accomp-' 
lished." 

Miss  Dugre  is  24  years  old,  and  is  a 
forewoman  in  the  Til  ton  box  factory. 
For  14  years  she  had  been  afflicted  and 
had  been  forced  to  use  glasses  since 
she  was  nine  years  old.  To  put  them 
aside  even  for  a  few  minutes  caused 
headache  and  dizziness. 
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BRUCE.— In  Swampscott,  June  3, 
Katherine  M.,  widow  of  Orsamus.  B. 
Bruce,   77  yrs.   1  mo.   10  days. 

CS-Funeral  services  Will  be  held  at 
the  residence  of  her  son,  Robert  Bruce, 
139  Burrill  street,  Swampscott,  on 
Thursday,  at  4  PM.  Relatives  and 
friends   invited.      Kindly   omit   flowers. 

NOTED  CHURCH 
ORGANIST  DEAD 

Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Bruce,  widow  of 
Osamus  B.  Bruce,  former  superin- 
tendent of  Lynn  schools  and  for  mora 
than  50  years  one  of  the  best  known 
church  organists  and  musical  direc- 
tors in  New  England,  died  at  her 
home,  139  Burrill  street,  Swampscott. 
Tuesday  afternoon.  She  had  been  in 
poor  health  for  nearly  two  yea;as. 
Her  last  appearance  in  public  was  <wi 
Christmas  Sunday  last  year.     She  had 
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MRS.  KATHERINE  M.   BRUCIMW1 ' 
Former  Church  Organist  and  MusSjp 
cal  Director,   Dead. 


been  confined  to  her  room  since  early 
in  January  of  the  present  year. 

She  was  born  in  Windsor,  N.  W., 
April  14,  1842,  and  was  the  daughter 
of  Rev.  Hiram  W.  Gilbert.  .  Being 
musically  inclined,  she  receive*?  a 
musical  education  and  specialized  on 
the  church  organ.  For  18  years  she 
was  the  organist  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Binghamton,  New  York.  In 
April,  1880,  she  resigned  from  that 
position  and  on  the  following  Sunday 
began  her  services  as  organist  and 
musical  director  of  the  First  church 
in  Lynn,  which  position  she  filled  for 
21  years.  Sjnce  then  she  has  acted 
as  organist  and  musical  director  of 
Church  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Swamp- 
scott and  the  East  Baptist  church  of 
Lynn.  She  was  without  question  one 
of  the  best  known  church  organists 
in  this  Bection  of  the  country. 

She  is  survived  by  one  son,  Robert. 
Bruce,  well  known  as  a  baritone  solo- 
ist; three  grandsons,  Roland  Bruce 
of  New  York,  Donald  Bruce  of 
Swampscott,  and  Robert  Bruce,  2d, 
who  is  with  the  Quartermasters 
Corps  at  Geives,  France;  one  grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Grace  Bruce  Bates  of 
Swampscott,  and  five  great-grand- 
children. She  was  a  member  and  for- 
mer president  of  the  Lynn  Woman's 
club,  a  member  of  the  North  Shore 
club,  a  member  and  former  vice 
president  of  the  Swampscott  Woman's 
club  and  a  member  and  former  regent 
for  two  years  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution  of  Lynn. 


Sunday,  September  7k  1919. 


SPACER  BLIND  MAN 
7FINE  PllfiO  PLAYER 

SPENCER,  Sept.  6. — Thomas  P.  Fletcher, 
stone  blind,  an  optimist  of  the  first  water, 
is  considered  to  be  the  finest  blind  piano 
player  in  Spencer. 

Fletcher  can  manipulate  the  keyboard  of 
a  piano  as  well  as  most  pianists  and  bett?r 
than  some  who  have  full  use  of  their  eye- 
sight. He  uses  the  touch  system  altogether 
fr'Tetcher  teaches  music  at  the  Bethel  Bible 
school  at  Hillsville  and  is  instructor  in  sing- 
ing:. 

As  soon  as  he  he^.-s  ;>.  r  ;n ;  ll«:  be,')*  to 
practice  it  on  his  piano  and  after  a  few 
trials  lie  learns  it  so  well  that  he  can  yr-.y 
it  without  further  trouble.  Mr.  Fletcher 
came  to  Spencer  from  Sydney,  Cape  Breton. 
He  learned  music  in  Halifax,  N.  S.  When 
he  was  a  boy  he  attended  school  wr.n  o'her 
children  and  learned  by  ear  the.  different 
lessons  as  he  heard  them  read  and  re- 
cited. 

"When  it  came  time  to  learn  music  he  was 
stumped  at  first  to  learn  the  technic  or  the 
musical  scale,  notes  and  symbols  and  sev- 
eral well  meaning  friends  advised  him  to 
give    up   trying. 

A  teacher  taught  him  the  keyboard  first  of 
all  una  tne  musical  scales  and  the  chromatic 
scale. 

By  explaining  the  various  marks  and  sig- 
nals that  make  music  a  techical  study  he 
picked  it  all  up  and  now  plays  difficult 
pieces  wholly  by  ear.  He  plays  Bach,  Wag- 
ner and    Beethoven. 

Mr.  Fletcher  has  composed  several  hymns 
of  considerable  charm.  He  will  be  in  charea 
of  the  musical  class  at  the  Bible  institute 
this  seaspn  and  is  expected  to  play  at  several 
concerts  for  Spencer  chunrcb.es  during  U»« 
winter. 
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BLIND  SING  SING  ^/ 

— *»        PRISONER  A  TYPIST 

Pardoned  Lawyer  Now  Ready  on 
New    Occupation 

Ossining,  Sept.  12. — Charles  Cos- 
sum,  former  lawyer  and  blind  prisoner 
of  Sing  Sing  for  whom  Governor 
Alfred  Smith  has  signed  a  pardon,  has 
lately  learned  to  operate  a  typewriter, 
it  is  announced  here,  and  hopes  to 
earn  his  living  by  typing  as  soon  as 
he  is  released  from  prison.  Cossum 
was  taught  to  operate  the  typewriter 
by  the  touch  system. 

In  the  two  years  he  has  been  in  pris- 
on he  has  had  no  occupation,  and 
prison  attendants'  and  inmates  took  an 
interest  in  him  and  showed  him  how  to 
run  a  typewriter.  His  blindness  is  the 
result  of  a  self-inflicted  wound.  He 
tried  to  kill  himself  by  shooting  him- 
self in  the  head  while  in  his  office  in 
Poughkeepsie.  This  act  led  to  the 
discovery  by  the  authorities  that  he  had 
stolen  funds  and  securities  instrusted 
to  him  by  clients.  Cossum  is  the  only 
blind  prisoner  ever  confined  in  Sing 
Sing. 


8?.tii"day,  September  13,  19ii>. 


Professor  Herbert  Krumpeln, 
the  bjind  musical  virtuoso,  gave 
two  ..joncertB  this  week  on  the 
North  Shore,  One  in  the  Congre- 
gational Church  at  Manchester- 
by-the-Sea,  and  another  at  the 
Beverly  Farms  Baptist  Church. 


Bar  Trill  ilarnld 
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BLIND  POKER  PLAYER  BIGGEST 
MER  CAUGHT  ON  A  RAID 
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!  SPBCIAI^ESTAfCH  4TO  THE   HERALD.] 

ST.  LOUtS,  Mo.,  Snfcflgy.— Dtip  of  four- 
teen men  arrested  for  gambling  in  a  raid 
on  a  restaurant  yesterday  was  blind.  Ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Lieutenant 
Stinger  in  Judge*  Mix's  division  of  the  City 
Court,  the  man  gave  his  name  as  William 
Harris.  Stinger  told  the  Court  Harris  was 
playing  stud  poker  when  the  police  rushed 
into  the  room  and  that  he  believed  he  was 
jlhe  best  player  of  the  lot  judging  from  the 
winnings  piled  up  before  him.  The  Lieu- 
tenant quoted  Harris  as  saying: — 
|  "I  intend  to  play  poker  as  long  as  the 
Mayor  does.''  Judge  Mix  could  not  gain- 
fpr  this,  so  he  dismissed  the  i 
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Wednesday,  September  17,  1919, 

BLIND  VIOLINIST 
OF  THE  STREET 

IS  A  MASTER 


} 
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With  sightless  eyes  turned  sky- 
ward in  ecstacy,  his  wrinkled  and 
careworn  face  transformed  in  the  joy 
of  his  own  music,  a  young-old  man 
with  unkempt,  shaggy  locks  blown 
about  his  face,  stood  upon  the  curb 
of  a  busy  Lynn  street,  a  battered  old 
fiddle  tucked  lovingly  under  '  his 
chin.  With  the  flourish  of  an  old- 
time  master  he  drew  his  bow  across 
the  harsh,  worn  strings  of  his  violin. 
Before  him  on  the  sidewalk  lay  his 
dirty,  crinkled  velvet  hat.  As  he 
played  a  passerby  or  two  stopped  and 
stayed  to  listen;  an  urchin  or  two 
crowded  close;  the  crowd  grew  by 
twos  and  threes  until  his  audience 
blocked  th<>  sidewalk  and  flowed  out 
onto  the  muddy  street  behind  him. 
He  played  on,  and  such  music  as  had 
never  been  heard  on  the  streets  of 
T,ynn'  before  held  his  hearers  spell- 
bound. A  policeman,  seeing  the 
crowd    and    scenting    trouble,    rushed 
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Up   to    disperse    the    mob.    but    forget- 
ting his   duty,   he.   too,   became  a  11s- 

\nd  operatic  classics  of  a  few  years 
ago  flowed  out  from  that  battered 
fiddle  from  the  hand  of  a  master. 
Music-lovers  asked  for  their  fa- 
vorite pieces  and  he  played  exquiS1te- 
ly  the  raphsodies,  "Meditation  from 
Thais."  the  "Berceuse,"  "Humor- 
esque,"  "Souvenir,"  and  all  the  others 
so    familiar    to    concert-goers. 

"That's  a  good  fiddle,"  said  some- 
one. 

"No,"  he  answered  in  his  broken 
English,  "It  ees  a  verry  cheap  one, 
three   dollar." 

"Well,    it   sounds   pretty   good." 

"Not  to  my  ear,"  he  said.  "It  ees 
verry   harsh.     Terrible." 

Pressed  by  an  Item  man  who  real- 
ized that  this  was  no  ordinary  street 
musician  he  told  his  story  in  that 
stilted  precise  English  that  marks  a, 
Continental  education.  He  told  a 
story  of  his  boyhood  In  Belgium;  his 
training  with  some  of  the  best  of  the 
European  masters;  his  triumphs  in  all 
of  the  capitals  of  Europe;  the  plaud- 
its of  peerage  and  royalty.  He  told 
of  his  coming  to  America;  of  his 
concert  tours  and  huge  successes. 
And  then  of  his  great  misfortune — 
his  falling  sight;  the  total  blindness 
that  overtook  him  and  robbed  him  of 
his  joy  of  living.  His  earnings  were 
squandered  in  the  desperate  efforts 
to'find  a  specialist  who  could  restore 
his   sight. 

His  eyes  useless,  he  could  no  long- 
er read  and  study  the  music  that  was 
his  very  life.  He  slipped  down,  his 
prestige  gone.  The  friends  who  had 
crowded  about  him,  showered  him 
with  praise  and  presents;  pampered 
him  when  he  was  at  the  apex  of  his 
success,  deserted  him  when  poverty 
and  misery  beset  him.  Today  he 
wanders  about  the  country  from  c'tyj 
to  city,  playing  on  street  corners  the 
lilts  of  the  masters,  for  the  coppers 
and  nickels  that  pitying  public  will 
cast  at  his  feet,  If  he  can  save 
enough  he  will  return,  to  his  native 
where  In  the  ruined  town 
boyhood  he  can  eke  out  his 
le  existence  until  death  takes 
his  misery. 

"Tell  me  somet'ing  to  play."  he  said, 
and  as  someone  answered  "Th."1 
Rosary,"  he  smiled  sadly,  end  puttinT 
all  of  his  own  life  of  sadness  into 
Jjfre  strains  of  the  old,  old  ballad,   he 
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Blind   Banker  of  %ur 

rt   Dead 


Newburyport,  Sept.  22— Frank  O. 
Woods,  72,  died  suddenly  at  his  home, 
58  Temple  street,  Saturday.  He  was 
born  here.  He  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Ocean  National  bank  as  a  clerk, 
later  being  promoted  to  cashier.  He 
was  connected  with  the  bank  for  50 
years.  In  recent  years  he  was  totally 
blind. 

He  was  for  25  years  treasurer  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, treasurer  of  the  Merrimack 
Bible  society  for  the  Relief  of  Aged 
Women.  He  was  a  deacon  of  the 
First  church  in  Newbury.  He  leaves 
a  sister,  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Adams. 


OCTOBER    20,    1919. 


Lawrence  Poet 
Inspired  After 
Becoming  Blind 


Thomas  Keppie  of  Lawrence,  the 
blind  poet. 

LAWRENCE,  Oct.  20— Losing  his  eye- 
sight in  middle  age  was  a  misfortune 
which  came  to  Thomas  Keppie  of  113 
Haverhill  street,  this  city,  but  instead 
of  being  a  handicap  brought  him  greater 
success. 

Mr.  Keppie  was  the  proprietor  of  a 
grocery  business  in  Lawrence.  He  has 
two  daughters  who  have  gained  fame 
as  entertainers  on  the  concert  stage. 
Mr.  Keppie  had  managed  their  concerts 
for  some  years,  and  when  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up'  his  store  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  carrying  on  an  entertainers' 
bureau  on  a  large  scale.  This  has  proved 
such  a  success  that  Mr.  Keppie  has  been 
able  to  forget  his  is  blind.  In  his  youth 
he  was  fond  of  writing  verses,  but  busi- 
ness claims  had  prevented  him  from 
spending  his  time  in  composition. 

Now  he  is  able  to  devote  several  hours 
a  day  to  his  poetry.  Among  his  latest 
works  are  "America's  America,"  wrltton 
in  honor  of  the  late  Col  Roosevelt,  and 
one  dedicated  to  peace  day  entitled, 
"To  Field  Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig." 

Mr.  Kepoie  was  born  in  Lauder,  Scot- 
land, and  came  to  this  country  in  1879. 
He  took  up  farming  in  Texas.  Later  he 
made  a  visit  to  Scotland,  returning  to 
America  in  1889.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keppie 
have  seven  children.  Their  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth  F.,  is  expected  home 
shortly  from  France,  where  she  was 
sent  as  a  "Y"  entertainer.  To  his  wife 
Mr.  Keppie  attributes  the  success  he 
has  won.  He  declares  she  has  been  his 
"eyes  and  right  hand." 


OCTOBER    6,    1919 

BLIND  FARMER" 
HAS  BIG  CROPS 

Cape  Cod  Farmer  Works  in 

Fields  That  Are  Always 

in  Darkness 


THREE  CROPS  YEARLY 
ON  PART  OF  FARM 


By  WILLIAM  PREBLE  JONES 

[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Herald] 

WEST  BARNSTABLE,  Oct.  5— 
Unable  to  see  the  farming  tools 
with  which  he  works,  George  H. 
Bqdfish,  the  blind  farmer  of  West 
Barnstable,  has  this  year  planted 
and  cultivated  and  just  now  is  finish- 
ing the  harvest  of  the  crops  on  his 
20-acre  farm.  When  he  wants  to 
see  what  he  is  doing,  his  good  wife 
furnishes  the  necessary  eyesight 
and,  'twixt  the  two,  all  the  required 
work  is  accomplished. 

Mr.  Bodfish  is  a  native  of  Sandwich, 
55  years  old.  For  10  years  he  has  been 
totally  blind  and  for  25  years  partially 
so.  Notwithstanding  his  handicap,  he 
takes  life  philosophically,  even  joy- 
ously. Through  his  wife's  eyes  he  reads 
extensively  and  is  one  of  the  best  in- 
formed men  on  the  cape. 

"I  noticed  that  the  Herald  article  on 
farming  on  on  Cape  Cod  has  stirred  up 
quite  a  discussion,"  said  Mr.  Bodfish. 
"Let  the  good  work  go  on.  There  are 
great  opportunities  on  the  cape  for  the 
man  who  is  able  and  willing  to  work 
on    the    small    farm.      Your   article   has 

already  started  several  families  this 
way.  And  I  believe  that  the  country 
is   the   ideal   place   to    raise   a   family. 

He  Hates  a  Man  Who  Whines 

"It  makes  me  tired  when  I  hear 
large,  able-bodied  men  whining  about 
the  difficulty  of  making  a  living  and 
all  the  time  kicking  at  the  government. 
We  all  know  that  the  government  is 
just  what  the  people  make  it.  Never- 
theless, I  do  think  it  is  time  for  our 
law-makers  at  Washington  to  act  and 
to  do  their  share  toward  solving  the 
critical  problems  that  the  country  !s 
now  contending  with.  They  should  talk 
less  and  say  more. 
"For  25  years,  with  the  aid  of  my 
family,  I  did  quite  a  littie  farming  and 
was  one  of  the  leading  exhibitors  of 
poultry  at  the  Barnstable  county  fair 
during  that  time.  I  also  won  many 
first  prizes  for  fruit  and  vegetables. 
We  have  bred  and  sold  some  of  the 
prize-winners  at  the  great  Boston  and 
Madison  square  shows,  but  the  poultry 
business  has  been  hard  hit  by  the  war 
and  of  late  years  I  haven't  done  much 
in  that  line.  And  since  my  children 
have  grown  up  I  have  not  attempted 
to  do  as  much  general  farming  as  for- 
merly." 

Mr.  Bodfish,  however,  still  keeps  about 
150  white  Wyandottes.  He  also  has  two 
cows  and  does  the  milking  himself.  This 
season  he  planted  about  an  acre  in  po- 
tatoes, sweet  corn,  peas,  beans  and 
some  small  garden  truck.    Half  of  the 
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Chauffeur  a  Blind  Man 


Place    orders    now    for    SHADES,    BLINDS,    CURTAINS 

CROWN  SHADE  £  SCREEN  CO. 
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patch  he  spaded  himself;  the  remainder 
r  ■  ~*  a  nelShbor  to  plow.  He  also 
raised  peaches,  pears  and  a  few  apples, 
inree  acres  of  his  farm  consists  of 
meadow  land.  He  hires  his  hay  cut 
ana  also  teaming  done  around  the  place. 
Most  of  the  other  work  ho  does  with 
ms  own  hands.  For  Instance  he  buys 
ms  cord  wood,  but  saws  and  splits  it 
ready  for  the  fira 


GEORGE    H.  BODFISH 

The   BJlnd   Farmer    and   Philosopher   of 

Cape  Cod,  Who  Milks  His  Cows,  Chops 

the  Wood,  and  Plants  and  Harvests  the 

Crops 


Three  Crops  a  Year 

Speaking  of  his  poultry,  he  said:  "You 
want  to  bear  in  mind,  when  we  were  pre- 
paring our  birds  for  tne  shows,  my  wife 
always  wasned  them  and  helped  me  pick 
them  out.  A  blind  man  can  do  a  great 
deal  if  he  has  a  wife  to  help  him.  I  go 
about  the  farm  with  the  aid  only  of  a 
cane.  But  I  do  not  go  to  the  village, 
which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  with- 
out some  one  with  me.' 

"I  plant'  potatoes,  corn  and  beans  toy 
a  line,  keeping  my  left  foot  close  to 
the  line,  .although  I  cannot  see  the  line 
itself.  Sometimes  I  plant  small  seeds 
by  the  aid  of  a  wide  board.  Part  of 
my  land  1  make  good  and  rich  and  raise 
three  crops  on  it,  planting  peas  the  last 
of  March,  bantam  sweet  corn  between 
the  peas  the  first  of  June,  and  early 
string  beans  between  the  corn  the  first 
of  July." 

Besides  his  wife  and  daughter,  Mr. 
Bodfish  has  two  sons  who  have  been  in 
the  army  during  the  war.  The  elder 
son.  Edward  Hill  Bodfish,  was  a  master 
engineer  in  the  308th  regiment  and  par- 
ticipated in  all  the  "big  American  drives 
in  France  from  July,  1918,  until  the 
armistice,  Nov.  11.  Soon  after  that  he 
marched  into  Germany  with  the  army 
of  occupation,  and  was  there  till  the 
latter  part  of  May,  1919.  After  his  dis- 
charge from  the  service,  July  7,  he  went 
to  Cleveland,  where  he  is  engaged  In 
landscape  architecture.  While  In  France 
he  made  the  survey  and  plan  of  Quen-' 
tin  Roosevelt's  grave.  This  plan,  bear- 
ing his  name,  was  handed  to  Col.  Roose- 
velt, the  father,  by  a  returning  officer. 

The  other  son,  Louis  Oscar  Bodfish, 
was  also  raised  to  be  a  soldier,  as  the 
father  says,  but  did  not  get  overseas. 
He  Is  still  in  the  medical  corps  of  the 
army,  stationed  at  Camp  Meade,  Md, 
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BLIND  ENTERTAINERS 

•LEASED  AUDIENCE 


John  anyMary   McCay   Presented    En- 
tertainment in  Gould  ArmAry     , 
Last    Evening. 

Seldom  has  a  local  audience  show^ 
its  appreciation  more  generously,  tl 
last  evening  during  the  concert 
entertainment  in  Gould  armory  by  tf 
blind  artists,  John  and  Mary  McCay. 
Nearly  400  people  crowded  into  the  hall 
and  for  almost* two  hours  were  en- 
tertained by  the  accomplished  artists. 
The  entertainers  presented  a  program 
full  of  interest  and  variety  and  the 
unstinted  applause  of  the  gathering 
followed  each  number.  As  pianists, 
Mr.  and  Miss  McCay  showed  remark- 
able skill,  handicapped  as  they  are  by 
loss  of  sight,  and  as  vocalists,  M-. 
McCay's  clear  baritone  voice  blended 
sweetly  with  the  pleasing  soprano  of 
his  sister.  In  his  character  imperson- 
ations, Mr.  McCay  was  surprisingly 
successful  and  natural  which  was  all 
the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  impersonator  has  never 
been  able  to  witness  the  actions  of 
other  persons,  having,  with  his  sister, 
been  blind  since  ea,rly  childhood. 

The  program  was  divided  into  two 
parts  and  each  was  well  balanced  and 
contained  some  difficult  piano  duets 
and  solos  which  afforded  the  blind  mu- 
sicians ample  opportunity  to  display 
their  wonderful  skill  on  the  keys.  The 
vocal  solos  and  duets  pleased  immense- 
ly and  included  some  old-time  songs 
that  the  audience  full  well  enjoyed  to 
hear  again.  In  his  stories  and  im- 
personations, Mr.  McCay  captivated  the 
audience  and  his  ready  wit  provoked 
much  laughter.  Especially  in  his 
laughing  song  did  Mr.  McCay  win  his 
audience  and  compelled  it  to  join  with 
him  in  uproarious  bursts  of  hilarity. 

The  *  program  rendered  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

PART  ONE 
Piano  Duet,   "Norma"    (Beyer)    

Bellini 

Vocal  Duet,  "How  Beautiful  Is  Night" 

■" Richards 

Soprano   Solo.   "Killarney"    Balfe 

Humorous     Song,      "A     Jolly     Good 

Laugh"   Thomas 

Piano     Solo,    "Amoroso,"    Miss    Mc-  N 

Cay   Eghart 

Baritone     Solo,     "The    Bells     of     St. 

Mary's"    Rodney 

Duet     (humorous),     "Mr.     and     Mrs. 

Smith,"  a  Domestic  Quarrel 
Comic    Character    Sketch     (in     cos-v 

tume).    "The    Old    Rollicker,"    Mr. 

McCay.  • 

PART  TWO 

Piano     Solo,     "The     Alpine     Storm," 

Mr.  McCay Kunkel 

Vocal    Duet,    "The    Harp   That    Once 

I     Thro'  Tara's  Halls"   Moore 

Baritone  Solo,  "Off  to  Philadelphia," 
adapted  from  an  old  Irish   melody 

B.   Haynes 

Specimens  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humor 

•••• Mr.    McCay 

Soprano    Solo,    "Sing,     Sweet    Bird" 

Ganz 

Piano    Duet,     "11    Trovatore"     (Mel- 

notte)    Verdi 

Impersonations,  "The  Bashful  Man," 
"The  Schoolboy's  First  Attempt  to 

Recite  a  Poem,  Etc." Mr.  McCay 

Vocal     Duet,     "Oh,     That     We     Two 

Were  Maying" Alice  May  Smith 

No  more  passionate  appeal  was  ever 
heard  in  this  city  in  behalf  of  Ireland's 
cause  for  freedom  than  that  given  last 
night  by   Mr.   McCay,  the  blind  artist. 


during  the  first  and  second  parts  of 
the  entertainment.  Possessed  of  a 
'strong  and  powerful  voice,  Mr.  McCay 
has  a  remarkable  gift  of  presenting 
his  arguments  clearly  and  understaad- 
ingly  and  frequent  outbursts  of  ap- 
proval greeted  his  remarks.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cay in  spite  of  his  affliction  keeps  in 
close  touch  with  current  events  as  his 
arguments  last  night  indicated  and  he 
did  not  hesitate  in  declaring  his  em- 
phatic stand  on  the  rights  of  Ireland. 
The  blind  speaker  refuted  a  number  of 
arguments  used  against  Ireland's 
claims  in  American  and  English  news- 
papers and  pleaded  with  the  descen- 
dants of  Ireland  who  were  present  and 
with  all  fair-minded  Americans  to  as- 
sist Ireland  in  her  battle  for  freedom 
and  to  oppose  England's  attempt  to 
crush  the  new  born  Irish  republic. 
Concluding  his  address,  Miss  McCay 
read  several  sentences  purporting  to  be 
included  in  the  cause  of  democracy  and 
upholding  the  rights  of  small  enslaved 
and   crushed  nations. 
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Blind  Man  Burned; 
Walks  Into  Flames 


>i 


asolene    m 


West    Wa 
Garage  Ignited  by  Oil 


arren 


Lamp. 


WEST  WARREN,  Oct.  21— Fred  La- 
sonde,  -  a  bUuti  ■WHiw  residing  in  South 
Street,  was  critically  burned  while 
standing  near  a  touring  car  which  his 
son,  Henry  Lasonde,  was  repairing  Mon- 
day night  in  the  garage  in  Main  Street, 
when  an  oil  lamp  ignited  the  gasolene. 
The  younger  man  was  taking  gasolene 
from  the  car  into  a  pail  by  the  light  of 
an  oil  lamp  and  the  lamp  was  so  near 
the  gasolene  that  it  caught  fire. 

Young  Lasonde  cried  in  warning  to 
his  father,  but  owing  to  his  being  totally 
blind  he  walked  directly  into  the  flames 
in  attempting  to  get  away  from  the  fire. 
The  cries  of  the  blind  man  attracted  the 
attention  of  passersby,  and  upon  their 
arrival  they  found  Lasonde  with  his 
clothing  a  mass. of  flames  and  his  head, 
face,  arms  and  body  severely  burned. 

He  was  carried  to  the  office  of  Dr. 
E.  M.  Gale,  where  his  injuries  were 
treated  and  he  was  removed  to  Wing 
Memorial    Hospital   in  'Palmer. 

His  son  also  suffered  burns  in  both 
arms  and  Lewis  Peletier  of  Chapel 
Street  received  burns  trying  to  extin- 
guish the  flames.  Lasonde  is  expected 
to  recover.  The  machine  was  not  much 
damaged. 
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A   l-.'ini.]  man  was     walking     alon  g  g 
I'jUsfkld  street.     He     paused  .  unccr- 

ta-'n.       3e  bad  lost     his     bearings.     A 
t'liep   years  old   child  on   the    opposite 
fide  of  the  street,  noticing  hi,  predica- 
ment, crossed,  took  him   by     (he     arm 
.ir.c  without  a  word  started  to  lead  him 
i:    the  right  way.     "Oh.  how  rood  the 
<•:.  idren  fire,"  said  the  one  destined  al- 
v  ays   to   walk  iu  darkness.      In   cynical 
n'ood  we   think  the  old   friendliness  is 
j  assing.     We  conclude  that  lite  is  not 
what  it  used  to  be — that  we  have  lost 
<  t:r   capacity    for     mutual     assistance. 
Hut  when  trouble     comes,     when     the 
blind   man  loses   his   way,    bands     yet 
i-tiieh  out  in  helpfulness  and  about  us 
arc   the  sustaining   arms.     Do  not  rio- 
*»ahvOh  ye  of  little  faith.    The  human 
rt  yet  beats  strong  and  w:irm.    The 
toys  and  girls  of  our  day  are  not  all 
mischief.    A  little   child    shall  lead    the 
biind  men  as  a  little  child  leads  so  many 
of  the  rest  of  us  into     the     paths     of 
righteousness  and  peace. 
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Unique  Exchange 

Gives  Outlet    for 

Product   of  Invalids 

and  "Shut-Ins" 

Down  on  Essex  street  in  Melrose, 
just  back  of  the  city  hall,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  institutions  t3 
be  found  in  this  vicinity.  It  is  known 
as  the  "Shut-ins'  Exchange."  It  rep- 
resents a  spirit  of  love,  of  sympathy, 
of  understanding  and  a  mighty  de- 
sire to  help  those  unable  to  help 
themselves   that   is   sublime. 

Here  shut-ins  and  invalids  who  are 
able  to  fashion  anything  whatever 
may  find  a  market  for  the  products 
of  their  hands  and  brains,  a  medium 
through  which  they  may  reach  those 
who  may  wish  to  buy  what  they  have 
to  offer,  and  through  so  doing  feel 
that  they  are  of  some  use  in  the  world 
and  at  the  same  time  help  in  their 
own    support  or   know  that   satisfac- 


an   that  comes   from   being  able   to 
earn,  even  if  it  is  only  a  little. 

The  exchange  is  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Mabel  A.  Russell,  who  was  herself 
a  helpless  invalid,  confined  to  her  bed 
for  nine  long  years  and  who  knows 
the  trials  and  sufferings  of  those  so 
situated.  The  articles  she  sells  come 
frcm  many  parts  of  the  country,  mid- 
dle and  far  Western  states  and  the 
South,  as  well  as  local  towns  and  cit- 
es. She  even  has  one  contributor  in 
Alaska.  The  exchange  is  not  con- 
ducted for  profit  but  every  cent,  with 
the  exception  of  necessary  charges 
for  postage,  is  returned  to  those  by 
whom  the  articles  sold  are  made. 

The  variety  of  articles  that  the 
shut-ins  are  able  to  make  is  surpris- 
ing, and  comprise,  for  the  most  part, 
fancy,  hand-made  things,  dainty  and 
beautiful.  Among  the  things  dis- 
played are  knitted  and  crocheted 
yokes,  laces  and  table  mats  and  doi- 
lies made  by  a  hj^d  o|d  ladv.  The 
work  is  exquisitely  perfect  and  beau- 
tiful. 

No  better  place  could  be  imagined 
in  which  to  buy  hand-made  Christmas 
gifts  and  those  desiring  things  of 
this  kind  will  be  well  repaid  if  they 
will  call  and  look  over  Mrs.  Russell's 
stock.  She  is  very  glad,  always,  to 
exhibit  her  things,  whether  one  wish- 
es to  buy  or  not. 

Shut-ins  are  invited  to  send  their 
work  to  Mrs.  Russell  for  sale.  No  fee 
or  commission  is  charged.  Those 
sending  articles  are  requested  to  state 
the  price  they  wish  them  to  be  sold 
for,  but  in  case  they  are  in  doubt  in 
regard  to  the  value,  Mrs.  Russell  will 
price'  them  as  fairly  as  she  can. 


?OW  BBOfFOJtft.  V  :.  <?<*.,  TMES 


Wecfn«s9deryf  October  29,   1319. 


MINNIE  HAUK  MJJSD 
AND  ALSO  IN  WANT 

Minnie  Hauk,  the  famous  American 
opera  singer  and  creator  of  Carmen  in 
London  as  well  as  in  New  Y*rk,  where 
bhe  was  born  nearly  77  years  ago,  is 
blind  and  in  want  of  funds  at  her  pres. 
ent  home  in  Switzerland,  according  to 
word  received  by  former  friends  here 
yesterday.  She  appealed  recently  to 
Philip  Holland,  consul  at  Basle,  and 
through  him  to  Plesant  A.  Stovall,  the 
American   minister      at  Berne. 

In  the  letter  which  reached  here  she 
said  that  she  was  helpless  through 
practical  loss  of  eyesight  and  also  of 
aer  property,  having  sold  her  jewelry 
ind  heavily  mortgaged  her  estate,  the 
i-alue  of  which,  if  advantageously  dis- 
posed of,  she  believed  would  support 
her  declining  years.  Her  home,  the 
Villa  Tribschen  at  Lucerne,  is  said  to 
b0  the  same  in  which  Richard  Wagnei 
composed  the  love  music  of  "Tristar 
and  Isolde." 


BLLVD    COMPOSER   WILL 

*— >i      PLAY     IN     BALDWINVILLE 

UALmf¥\TVILLB,  Nov.  14. — Herbert 
Krumpelen,  New  York,  the  blind  com- 
poser and  pianist,  will  give  a""ffl"trs1cal 
entertainment  in  Memorial  church 
Monday   night  at  7.45  o'clock. 

Itestei  Qmnsctfpt, 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  10,  1919 


CRIPPLES   WILL  SHOW  HANDWORK 

Shut-in  Society  Announces  Sale  in  Myers 
Hall,  Tremont  Temple,  on  Wednesday 

Crippled,  blind  and  invalid  members  of 
the    Shut-in    Society    will    be    represented 
at  a  sale  in  Myers  Hall,   Tremont  Tem- 
ple,  on   Wednesday   from   10  A.   M.   to   6 
P.   M.      Useful  articles   will  be  found   In 
profusion,  many  of  these  made  by  hands 
so  twisted  out  of  shape  by  arthritis  that 
it    would    'Seem    Impossible    for    them     to 
hold  a  needle.     Some  beautiful  desk  sets 
of  fine  mahogany  were  carved  by  a  para- 
lytic in  a  wheel  chair.  Lewis  M.  Walker 
of   Cranston,    R.    I.,    fourteen    years   ago 
was     considered     an     excellent     all-round 
worker     in      wood,      but     he     was     made 
almost   helpless   by   a    sudden    stroke    of 
paralysis.     It   took   him   three  years    In 
his    crippled    condition    to    fashion    his 
wares  successfully  and  find  a  market  for 
them.     The  Shut-In  Society  was  the  first 
to  extend  a  helping  hand  and  dispose  of 
nis   work.     Now  he  can  do  much  toward 
sblf-«uppo*U 
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EYES  ARE  AFFECTED 

J3Y  f*©WBER   EXPLOSION 


he  eyes  of  Robert  O'Connor,  the 
fourteen  year  old  boy,  who  was  in- 
jured on  the  farm  of  the  Children's 
Home  department  at  Rackliffe  Heights 
were  affected  by  the  premature  ex- 
plosion of  powder  late  yesterday  aft- 
ernoon. The  boy  was  assisting  Thom- 
as Nolan  of  No.  320  South  Main  street 
in  blowing  up  some  stumps,  when 
some  powder  exployed  prematurely. 
Mr.  Nolan  was  also  injured  but  he 
was  able  to  go  to  a  physician's  office 
for  treatment. 
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WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  26,  1919 


CHEER  FOR  BLIND  AND  SICK 


Nearly  Six  Hundred  Baskets  of  Delicacies 
Distributed  by  the  State  Flower  Mis- 
sion 


Large  numbers  of  blind  people,  tubercu- 
lar and  cancer  patients  and  other  afflicted 
people  Will  have  occasion  to  bless  the  State 
Flower  Mission  for  its  beneficent  work 
this,  year.  Massachusetts,  Maine,  New 
•Hampshire  and  Vermont  were  all  repre- 
sented in  the  barrels  and  boxes  delivered 
at  the  Swedenborgian  Church  vestry, 
which  was  again  offered  for  the  free  use 
of  Mrs.  Samuel  Wright  Simpson,  the  su- 
perintendent, and  her  volunteers  for  sev- 
eral days  rrevious  to  Thanksgiving. 

From  Hollis,  N.  H.,  Mrs.  Simpson 
brought  quantities  of  black  alder  berries 
and  an  unusual  lot  of  checkerberries, 
which  gleamed  among  branches  of  balsam 
nr,  pine,  spruce  and  hemlock.  A  new 
friend  living  in  Sharon,  sent  several  boxes 
of  chrysanthemums  and  these,  for  the 
most  part,  went  with  the  fifty  baskets 
given  to  the  tubercular  nurses  employed 
by  the  Boston  Consumptives'  Hospital. 
District  nurses  came  also,  and  Miss 
Martha  II.  Stark,  in  charge  of  the  on- 
shore work  of  the  Floating-  Hospital,  re- 
ceived a  goodly  number  for  sick  people  in 
the  homes  where   she  visits. 

There  was  never  such  a  large  and  varied 
assortment  of  gifts  from  those  who  love  to 
help  this  mission.  .  It  took  nearly  six  hun- 
dred good-sized  baskets  for  the  special 
cases — persons  recommended  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  for  the  'Blind  and  tho 
nursing  organizations.  Churches,  Sunday 
schools,  W.  C  T.  Unions,  Camp  F.ire  Girl.;, 
Boy  Scouts,  women's  clubs,  granges,  and 
other  organizations,  heside  indlvidua'3, 
were  represented  in  the  deliveries.  When 
the  'baskets  were  full,  large  paper  sack.* 
were  utilized,  as  well  as  flower  boxes,  ehoe 
boxes  and  other  less  ornamental  recep- 
tacles. But,  no  matter  how  humble  the 
container,  the  same  care  was  put  into  all 
the  arrangements,  although  the  choicest 
things,  if  there  were  such,  went  to  Wind 
men,  women  and  children,  who,  it  is  said, 
are  the  most  grateful  for  remembrance. 

Every  package  held  jelly,  cocoa,  some 
loaf  sugar,  evaporated  milk,  an  orange, 
apple  and  grapes  and  each  one  contained 
a  card  of  greeting  bearing  "the  love  of 
many  friends,"  a  sentiment  which,  Mrs. 
Simpson  feels,  expresses  the  combined  <;- 
forts  of  many  who,  in  this  way,  give  thank.' 
Cor  their  own  bounties.  For  special  case;;, 
there  was  a  chicken. 

Fifteen  young  men  students  from  i 
Boston  University  School  of  Theology  gave 
up  part  of  the  day  to  help  in  the  distribu- 
tion through  the  North  and  West  Ends, 
under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Uloyd  J.  Ed- 
wards,   whose   home   is   in   Kansas. 


\",  MASS.,   ADVOCATE 


aayt  December  &  1919, 


GftAjgJ*  SO\G  RECITAL, 

The  many  friends  and  admirers  of 
Boston's  popular  blmd  soprano, 
Helen  Laird,  are  eagerly"anticipating 
a  musical  treat  in  her  announced  con- 
cert at  Town  Hall,  Arlington,  Mon- 
day evening,  December  15.  Miss 
Laird's  fine  voice  has  steadily  in- 
creased in  sweetness  and  volume 
until  now  it  is  a  musical  ecstacy  to 
hear  her.  She  has  had  the  good  for- 
tune, throughout  her  career,  to  have 
been  under  the  tuition  of  that  mas- 
tercraft  teacher  of  singing,  Herbert 
A.  Grant,  of  Boston.  Recalling  the 
great  pleasure  she  gave  at  Hunting- 
ton Chambers  Hall  a  year  ago,  and 
at  Boston  College  last  winter,  coup- 
led with  her  artistic  triumphs,  the 
opportunity  to  again  hear  this  pro- 
gressive and  talented  young  artist 
will  be  eagerly  seized  by  the  musical 
public.  Miss  Laird  will  be  ably  as- 
sisted by  the  celebrated  reader,  Ros- 
elth  Knapp  Breed,  whose  delightfully 
humorous  renderings  of  masterpieces 
is  an  endless  chain  of  artistic 
triumphs.  Much  devolves  on  the  ac- 
companist at  a  concert  and  it  is  for- 
tunate that  Miss  Mary  Haverty's  rare 
ability  will  be  commanded.  Tickets 
are  being  secured  by  music  lovers  in 
Winchester  arid  other  adjoining 
towns  to  Arlington,  and  the  enjoy- 
able evening  they  anticipate  is  as- 
sured them. 


Cicernbe.-   7,  1919. 


LAURA  I.  RICHARDS  MAKES 
MANY  CHARITY  BEQUESTS 

The  will  of  Laura  I.  Richards  of  Win- 
chester, who  died  Nov  28.  was  filed  in 
the  East  Cambridge  Probate  Court  yes- 
tfirds,v 

She  left  $1000  to  the  archbishop  of  Bos- 
ton for  the  use  of  the  Indigent  blind. 
and  beauests  of  $500  each  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

St  Mary  of  Magdalene  Church  and 
school  at  Tuscaloosa.  Ala;  St  Mary's 
Church  of  Winchester,  for  the  use  of 
the  poor;  Children  of  Mary  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  Convent.  Boston;  St 
Mary's  School  of  Winchester;  St  Xavier 
Free  Publication  Society  of  New  York, 
for  use  of  the  blind;  Mgr  John  Burke, 
for  negro  miutiiiiiHii  'WIVTA'cial  Society 
of  Jesus  of  Maryland;  Rev  James  A. 
Walsh  of  Ossinlng,  N  T;  Sacred  Heart 
Convent  of  Manhattanvllle.  N  Y. 
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onday,  December  S,  1919. 


PLEAS  TO  SANTA 
HEARTRENDING 

Little     Blind     Girl     Asks     Gift 

ot  Uperationto  Restore  Sight — 

Many  Sad  Cases  Reported 


"Dear  Santa— I  am  a  girl  IS 
years  old.  There  are  many  things 
I  would  like  but  there  is  one 
precious  gift  I  need.  That  is  my 
sight.  Can  you  help  me  to  get 
my  eyes  examined.  I  want  to  see 
my  Mama.  I  could  see  once,  but 
was  too  young  to  remember.  Mama 
works  but  when  I  can  see  she 
won't  have  to.  I  have  five  smalJ 
brothers.  Papa  is  dead.  If  you 
can,  Santa,  please  help  me  to  see. 

"AVIS." 


Here  is  a  brave  little  girl — a  hope- 
ful child — who  is  blind  and  because 
of  the  financial  condition  of  her  fam- 
ily sought  help  yesterday  through  Post 
iSanta  Claus.  A  Post  investigator 
called  on  her  family  in  the  afternoon 
and  found  that  there  are  also  five  boys' 
in  the  family,  the  youngest  aged  £  and 
the  oldest  aged  14.  The  mother,  hard- 
working and  energetic,  is  refined 
though   in   needy   circumstanoes. 

PARTICULARLY  PITIFUL 

Now  If  little  "Avis"— which  Is  not  her 
correct  nam©— could  have  the  attention 
of  a  specialist  she  helleves  the  awful 
darkness  would  pass  from  her  vision. 
She  longs  to  see  her  mamma,  and  sne 
prays  for  the  sight  of  children  at  play. 
Toys  have  no  place  in  her  mind.  Never 
—within  her  memory — has  she  gazed  on 
any  plaything.  Never  has  she  seen  the 
busy  city,  peopled  with  thousands,  in 
which  she  lived  during  16  years— the 
best  years  of  childhood. 

Post  Santa  does  not  have  many  little 
girls  or  boys  .  make  requests  like  the 
one  "Avis"  made,  but  he  is  trying  to 
fill  every  appeal,  however  hard  it  may 
be  for  him  to  do  so.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  pitiful  letters  in  every  mail 
that  arrives  on  Post  Santa's  desk. 
Scores  ask  for  some  toy  to  brighten  the 
dull  lives  they  have  been  plunged  into 
because  of  poverty,  others  plead  for  ar- 


ticles of  warm  clothing  to  protect  them 
from  the  wintry  blasts  now  almost 
upon  them. 

Please  Help  Good  Cause 

It  takes  money  to  satisfy  the  appeals 
of  100,000  children  of  New  England— 
that's  the  number  who  were  made 
happy  last  year  by  Post  Santa— and  so 
that  none  will  be  overlooked,  so  that 
none  will  be  forgotten  on  Christmas, 
Post  Santa  is  urging  all  to  contribute 
to  the  Post  Santa  Claus  fund. 

Give  again  if  you  have  given  once, 
and  if  you  have  not  felt  the  thrill  on 
Christmas,  if  you  have  not  enjoyed  the 
feeling  that  comes  when  you  know  you 
have  made  some  needy  child  happy, 
Post  Santa  asks  you  to  help  in  his  big 
task  and  get  satisfaction  and  enjoy- 
ment out  of  it. 

The  little  children's  letters  are  won- 
derful to  read.  Volunteer  workers,  per- 
sons who  can  give  part  of  their  time 
to  help  Santa,  are  enjoying  the  work  of 
reading  them  and  addressing  labels  for 
the  bundles.  Others  are  packing  the 
toys  and  clothing  at  both  the  headquar- 
ters, 255  Washington  street  and  the  big 
workshop  at  226  Devonshire  street.   * 

Everyone  Can  Assist 

More  workers  are  needed,  especially 
bundlers.  Just  drop  in  on  the  Post 
Santa  and  his  assistants  any  morning, 
afternoon  or  evening,  to  help  out  If  only 
for  an  hour.  You'll  feel  better  after 
you've  done  a  bit  of  the  task  that  must 
be  accomplished  if  all  the  kiddies  are 
to  be  made  glad  on  the  greatest  day 
of  the  year.  Bundling  is  not  hard  and 
can  be  done  equally  well  by  men  ami 
women,  grown  boys  and  girls. 

Letters*  are     still    pouring    into    the 
headquarters  and  are  being  read  by  a 
corps  of  readers  as  fast  as  they  arrive. 
Now   If   there   are    any   deserving    chil- 
dren   In    New    England    who    have    not 
written   to   the  Post  Santa,    then   they 
should    write   soon.     If   Santa   gets   hr§ 
mail  read  early,   he  can  put  all  of  his 
attention  later  on  the  preparation   and 
delivery  of  the  bundles.    So,  if  you  plan' 
to  write  to  the  Post   Santa,   write  now 
and  address  your  letters  as  follows: 
Post  Santa  Claus, 
Boston  Post, 

Boston,  Mass. 


1**  TTarir  f**rx)4 


Tuesday,  Dt«^!»M  9,  l*U). 


BLIND  PIAWxoju  o  avjav* — 


Making  his  local  debut  in  Aeolian 
yesterday  afternoon,  John  Meldrum,  blind 
pianist,  tftayed   Schubert's  Impromptu    in 
B     flat.l   the     Brahms     arrangement     of 

Gluck's  W**w>tte  and  the  Saint-Saens  ar- 
rangement of  Gluck's  Caprice  sur  les  Airs 
do  Ballet,  Cesar  Franck's  Prelude  Chorale 
and  Fugue  and  a  group  of  four  pieces  by 
Chopin . 

Air.  Meldrum  Is  young  in  years  and 
y</jng  in  art.  Despite  the  handicap  of 
blindness,  with  true  Yankee  grit  he  does 
■what  he  sets  out  to  do.  He  asks  neither 
sympathy  nor  special  consideration,  but 
wishes  his  playing  to  be  judged  on  its 
own  merit.?. 

His  technique  is  not  unusual.  It  is  good 
and" generally  accurate'.  One  is  amazed  at 
this,  especially  where  the  chorda!  pro- 
gressions are  other  than  stepwise.  Pia  i 
^vith  all  their  faculties  intact  frequently 
TOnif)  down  on  the  wrong  keys,  especially 
in  playing  sforzandos  after  scale  passages. 
Mr.  Meldrum  is  musically  sensitive.  His 
tone  is  sweet,  though  sometimes  lacking 
in  clarity  and  somewhat  pallid  in  color. 
His  rhythm  is-  not  always  vigorous.  He 
showed  especially  in  ,the  Chopin  group  a 
tendency  toward  exaggeration,  which  in 
the  Fantaisie  in  F  minor  degenerated  into 
a  rubato,  quite  disastrous  to  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  melodic  line. 


'/ 
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Wednesday,  December  10,   1919. 
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TUESDAY,  DEC  30,  1919 


To  Franklin  C.  Gardner,  "Brockton's 
Blind  Man  on  the  Corner."  who  stands 
on  the  street  daily  sellinsr  papers,  a 
local  merchant  gave  as  a  Christmas 
i  present  a  small  strong  wooden  platform, 
covered  with  heavy  carpet,  to  stand  on 
Through   the  Winter  months. 


mm 
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CHART.ES    L.   PLACE 


MRS.    CHARLES     L.    PLACE 


Mrs.  Charles  L.  Place,   Though   Bereft   of   Her 
Sight,  Is  Happy  and  Active — Mr.  Place  Is 
earing  Ninetieth  Milestone. 


Hand  in  hand,  one  of  Lawrence's  old- 
est, if  not  the  oldest  couple,  are  going 
down  the  sunset  trail  alone.  For  sixty - 
tseven   years,    they    have    traveled   thiss 
trail,    sharing    each    other's    joy,    eacli 
other's  sorrow.  No  children  have  ever 
blessed   the    union,    so    as    they    travtV 
along  the  way  of  life,  they  are  content 
and    happy    in    ea.ch    other's   company. 
This  couple,    Mr.   and    Mrs.    Chrales   L. 
Place,  have  lived  in  the  same  house  at 
72    Tremont    street,    since    1866,    whet 
they   came   to   this    city   to   live,   fron 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Wednesday  was  Mrs.  Place's  birth- 
day, and  it  marked  the  92nd  mileston* 
of  her  life.  For  the  past  five  years,  sh< 
has  been  totally  ^UttUM^  eves  to  nec 
are  not  everythingarmwith  the  help  o> 
one  of  the  five  senses — touch,  she  naj 
managed  'to  do  her  housework,  and  dc 
it  well.  She  spent  Tuesday  as  snt 
spends  the  same  day  every  week- 
washing.  She  was  due  to  observe  hei 
birthday  by  ironing  the  clothes,  but 
rain  prevented  them  from  drying  pro- 
perly, and  the  ironing  must  await  the 
coming  of  a  sunny  day. 

Mrs.  Place  was  born  In  Lyme,  TT.  H, 
on  December  10,  1827.  She  went  to  Ver- 
mont during  the  early  part  of  her  lirw, 
and  at  18  years  of  age,  she  moved  to 
Manchester,  N.  H..  where  she  worked 
in  the  mill.  In  1852,  then  Miss  Harriet 
F.  Baker,  she  was  married  to  Charles 
L.  Place,  following  which  the  couple 
went  to  Suncook,  N.  H.,  to  live.  They 
resided  there  for  five  years,  later  mov- 
ing to  Manchester,  N.  >H.,  where  for 
eight  vears  they  made  their  home,*  In 
1865,  the  couple  came  to  Lawrence,  and 
the  year  following,  they  took  up  a  resi- 
dence In  this  city,  in  the  same  house 
where  they  have  lived  up  to  the  present 
time. 


Both  are  prominent  members  of  the 
TJniversalist  church,'  and  for  years  have 
been  active  workers.  Mr.  Place  is  the 
only  living  charter  member  of  Quin- 
daro  lodge,  Knights  of  Pythias,  insti- 
tuted forty- eight  years  ago.  He  is  also 
connected  with  ithe  Odd  Fellows,  and  is 
a  member  of  Mechanics  lodge  and 
Wonolancet  encampment  of  Manches- 
ter. N.  H.  His  trade  was  that  of  a  belt 
maker,  but  he  retired  from  active  duty 
some  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Place  is  92  years  of  age,  and  her 
husband  will  be  90  in  July.  To  all  it  is 
not  decreed  that  they  shall  live  such 
ilengthy  lives,  but  if  they  follow  the  ad- 
vice of  'this  aged  couple,  to  live  and  live 
right,  they  all  stand  a  chance.  Mr. 
(Place  was  for  years  an  inveterate 
smoker.  For  the  past  12  years,  he  has 
not  touched  tobacco.  His  reason  for  not 
touching  the  weed  since  1907.  was  sick- 
ness. Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Place  attended 
a  little  party  with  several  other  cou- 
pels.  After  dinner,  Mr.  Place  enjoyed 
his  usual  smoke,  but  shortly  afterwards 
was  taken  down  with  an  illness  which 
confined  him  to  his  bed  for  five  days. 
Since  that  day,  tobacco  and  himself 
have  been  bitter  enemies. 

There  are  no  children  to  comfort  this 
aged  couple  in  their  declining  years. 
iThey  are  traveling  the  sunset  trail 
without  the  comfort  of  laughter  and 
talk  of 'God's  greatest  blessing,  children 
but  there  is  a  love  which  unites  both 
in  strong  companionship,  and  as  they 
wander  on  their  way,  they  are  happy. 
For  the  past  five  years,  Mr.  Place  has 
been  hig  wife's  eyes.  He  has  been  her 
guiding  step  day  after  day,  as  she 
walks  her  way,  for  love  knows  no  eyes. 
but  the  eyes  of  the  soul.  This  aged 
counle  are  content:  they  are  happy.  AS 
the  duek  slowly  forms  upon  the  sunset 
they  march  to  meet  it,  but  they  march 
together,  side  by  side,  hand  in  hand. 
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WM.  CRANSTON'S  BIRTHDAY. 


Was  Born  in  Lee  80  Years  Ago  Yes- 
terday.—"The  Blind  fthaplain  of  the 
49th."  —  .A  Christian.  Gentleman 
"Honored   of   All   Men." 

William  H.  Cranston,  the  blind 
chaplain  of  Pittsfield,  was  80  years 
old  yesterday.  Mr.  Cranston  is  a 
native  of  Lee  and  the  son  of  the  -late 
iMr.  and  Mrs.  Williarr.  Cranston,  wno 
'lived  for  many  years  in  the  first 
i  house  east  of  Columbia  cove  on  East 
Center  street.  He  has  been  blind 
since  1867,  when  he  was  struck  in  the 
eyes  by  a  piece  of  tin,  yet  through 
all  these  years  he  has  maintained  a 
wonderful  spirit  of  friendship  and 
Christian  activity.  He  learned  the 
tinner's  trade  in  Lee  and  worked  at 
it  in  Pittsfield.  In  1861  he  enlisted 
in  the  army  and  became  a  member 
of  Co.  C,  49th  regiment,  and  was 
wounded  at  Port  Hudson.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  49th  Regiment 
association. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cranston  observed 
their  55th  wedding  lanniversary  in 
March.  They  have  one  daughter,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  D.  Couch  of  Chatham,  N. 
Y.,  and  Mr.  Cranston  has  one  sister, 
Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Popillion  of  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Just  after  war,  when  men  now 
gray-headed  were  small  boys,  the 
Cranston  brothers  were  heroes  in 
their  eyes.  William  was  blind,  kind, 
full  of  good  stories  and  always  ready 
to  talk  with  the  boys,  while  his 
brother,  James,  was  a  captain  in  the 
regular  army,  and  the  ideal  soldier 
for  the  small  boy.  The  appreciation 
of  the  splendid  character  of  William 
Cranston  has  grown  with  the  years, 
his  talks  at  church  gatherings  and  at 
the  reunions  of  the  old  Bradley  street 
school  association,  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  have  always  been  of  the  up- 
lifting and  joyous  kind,  making  one 
feel  ashamed  that  a  man  of  such  a 
handicap  could  express  the  joy  in  liv- 
ing when  others  were  having  such  a 
hard  time  with  life's  problems.  For 
1 50  years  this  man  has  maintained  a 
sweet,  lovable  character,  in  darkness, 
land  if  there  is  one  among  us  that 
has  a  reward  awaiting  in  the  future 

It    1S    William,    ffiflnfitnip 
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FRECKLES  AND  HIS  FRIENDS— 


Aiek  Couldn't  See  the  Idea 


0P  FOW  T  COMB/  0V#H> 
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-^Miss   Helen   Laird,   the   blind   so- 
prano, appeared  in  a  song   recrtal  in 
the   Town   Hall   on   Monda     evening, 
being  assisted   in  present     g  her  un- 
usually  attractive    program    by    Mrs. 
Roselth  Knapp   Breed,   reader.      Miss 
Laird's     natural     and     charming     so- 
prano   voice    possessed    of    sweetness 
and   quality,  won  her  audience  from 
the  verv  opening  number  and  she  re- 
ceived "many    encores,    all    of    which 
she    generously    responded    to.      The 
young   lady   sang   with   great   expres- 
sion   and    feeling    and    her    program 
being  varied  m.ade  it  the  more  inter- 
esting:    Mrs.   Breed  needs  no  intro- 
duction  to  Arlington   people  and,   as 
always,    her    numbers    won    her    au- 
dience and  she  was  called  many  times 
for   encores.      Miss   Mary  A.   Haverty 
as  the  accompanist  aided  greatly  the 
success  of  the  recital. 
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Blind  Musician  Give  Recital. 
KEENE,  Dec.  19.— Prof.  Krumpelin, 
a  blind  musician  from  New  York,  gave 
an  organ  recital  at  the  Methodist 
church  vestry  this  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning.      A  saver  collection,  was  taken. 
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Monday,  DewSFn^or  29,  1919 

GIVEN  YEAR  ON 
CHARGE  ROBBING 
BLIND  MUSICIAN 


James  C?"«ilMl^W^  '  ^o3!!  +v,« 
Hotel  Worthy,  was  sentenced  to  tne 
House  of  Correction  for  one  year  by 
Tudee  Utley  in  District  court  today 
on  I  charge  of  robbing  a  blind  man. 
Andrews  appealed.  -_ 

Andrews  was  arrested  by  Patrol- 
man James  King  last  Friday  after 
Andrew  Boylan,  a  blind  itinerant  mu- 
^cian  hadcomplained  .to.  the  police 
that  his  money  was  missing r  shortly 
after  Andrews  had  come  to  his  room 
to  present  him  a  corn  cob  pipe  for  a 
Chrsitmas  present. 

Detective  Sharry  testified  that  an 
examination  of  the  police  records 
revealed  te  fact  that  Andrews  had 
lust  finished  a  sentence  at  the  Kut- 
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"BUND  MIKE"  BADLY  BURNED; 
HOUSE  IS  DESTROYED  BY  FIRE 

-«— -o 

Old  Man  Would  Have  Burned  to  Death  But  for  Timely 
Assistance  of  Oliver  Lapierre  Who  Led 
H**  Him  from  the  House 


Michael  Daley,  known  to  every  one 
in  Concord  as  "Blind  Mike,"  was  se- 
verely burned  about  the  face  and 
arms,  and  his  home  on  the  Long- 
Pond  road  was  burned  to  the  ground, 
this  forenoon. 

But  for  the  assistance  rendered  by 
Oliver  and  Arthur  Lapierre,  Mike 
would  probably  have  been  burned  to 
death.  He  was  struggling  vainly  to 
find  his  way  out  of  the  house,  where 
he  had  lived  alone  for  many  years. 
His  hat  was  aiire,  and  his  coat  was 
burning,  when  Oliver  Lapierre  dis- 
covered him,  and  led  him  out  of  the 
house.  Mike  was  taken  to  the  home 
of.  Alphonse  Lapierre,  a  neighbor, 
where  his  head  and  hands  were 
bandaged,  and  later  his  son-in-law, 
John  Gauthier  of  Downing  street,  ar- 
rived with  a  taxi-cab,  and  took  the 
old  man  to  his  house. 

Blind  Mike  was  in  a  hysterical  con- 
dition for  an  hour  or  more  after  the 
fire,  declaring  he  had  lost  everything 
he  had.  The  members  of  the  Lapierre 
household  consoled  him  in  every  way 
possible,  assuring  him  he  would  be 
taken  care  of. 

Lapierre  Brothers'  quarry  is  near 
the  site  of  Blind  Mike's  home,  and 
the  young  men  saw  smoke  coming  out 
of  the  windows.  They  at  once  ran 
toward  the  house,  and  when  they  got 
to  it  the  flames  were  coming  out  the 
window. 

Oliver  went  in  the  door  to  rescue 
Mike,  while  Arthur  hurried  to  his 
father's  house  and  telephoned  for  the 
chemical  crew  from  the  Central  Fire 
station. 

Mike,  describing  his  experience  in 
the  fire,  said  he  believed  his  stove 
pipe  had  become  disconnected,  caus- 


ing the  fire  to  spread  from  the  stove 
to  the  walls.  He  said  he  started  to 
walk  to  his  front  room  from  the 
kitchen,  and  when  he  put  his  hand 
on  the  wall  to  feel  his  way,  he  found 
it  was  hot.  He  tried  to  go  upstairs  to 
get  $30  which  was  hidden  in  his 
trunk,  but  the  flames  drove  him  back. 
Mike  said  he  was  saving  the  $30  to 
pay  for  repairs  on  his  house  which 
were  to  be  made  in  the  spring.  He 
had  laid  in  a  supply  of  7,000  shingles 
and  other  building  material,  and 
these  were  all  burned. 

The  house  was  completely  envel- 
oped in  flames  when  the  chemical  ar- 
rived. Mike  lost  his  cane,  with 
which  he  had  guided  himself  through 
Concord  streets  selling  peanuts,  pop- 
corn and  pencils  for  25  years.  In 
fact,  not  a  shred  of  his  home  remain- 
ed. 

The  house  was  something  of  a 
landmark,  and  every  one  who  knew 
that  it  was  Blind  Mike's  habitat  mar- 
velled that  he  could  walk  home  to  it 
late  at  night  in  stormy  weather  as 
well,  and  live  there  alone,  keeping 
house  himself,  year  in  and  year  out. 
He  did  all  his  own  cooking.  Given  a 
chicken  at  Christmas,  he  said  he  pre- 
ferred to  cook  it  himself. 

Mike  called  at  The  PATRIOT  of- 
fice every  day  for  a  paper,  and  al- 
though he  is  very  deaf,  he  wanted  to 
have  the  news  read  to  him. 

He  was  totally  blind,  as  both  eyes 
were  burned  out  when  he  worked  for 
the  Concord  railroad. 

The  house  and  contents  were  prob- 
ably worth  $500.  The  late  W.  H. 
Perry,  the  granite  contractor,  gave 
Mike  the  land  on  which  the  house 
stood,  and  several  of  Mr.  Perry's  em- 
ployes built  the  dwelling,  which  con- 
tained four  good  sized  rooms. 
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Saturday    January  10,  1S2t}„ 


BUD  MAN 
— CftPABtE  FARMER 

Has  Proved  One  of  the  Best  Work- 
ers at  City  Farm,  Says 
Supt.  Conley. 


Men  who  know  how  to  milk  cows,' 
who  have  an  agricultural  bent  of  mind, 
no  longer  seek  shelter  at  the  Chelms- 
ford Street  hospital.  In  fact  men  of 
willingness  to  do  work  requiring  any 
special  knowledge  do  not  become  in- 
mates of  the  institution,  says  Martin 
Conley,    superintended^;. 

There    was   a    time,    not    many   yean 
ago,  when   men   who   possessed   special 
requirements    went    to    the    place    and, 
(after    staging     there       a    number      of 
years,    fell    that    they    had    no      other 
homes.      They    were    willing    to    work, 
and  were  specially  good  at  farm  work. 
There  is  one  man  at  the  hospital  to- 
day— his    name    isn't    of    importance — 
who  was  committed  long  years  ago  be- 
cause  he    was   blind.      He   could   do   lit- 
tle in  the  outside  w6rld.  The  current  of 
life   ran   too  strong  against  him   there. 
He    went    to    the    hospital    and    became 
one   of  the   best   farmers  on   the   place. 
Today  he  is  in  the  barn  at  5  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  continues  there  until 
7   o'clock  at  night.     He  _is  a  wonderful 
milker  of  cows  and  as  a  caretaker  of 
them    surpasses    any    man    Mr.    Conley 
has   ever   seen.     It  wasn't   so  long   ago 
that    he    informed    Mr.    Conley    that    a 
cataract  was  forming  on   the  eye  of  a, 
cow. 

This  man  keeps  track  of  the  seasons, 
seems  to  know  when  the  grass  is  Just 
starting  into  shoot,  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  do  plowing,  when  reaping  of 
crops  should  begin,  and  all  that.  He 
Is  devoted  to  his  work.  Yet  he  -is  an 
inmate  of  the  hospital  and  receives 
only  his  board  and  lodging. 

Another  man — he  is  dead  now — 
thought  he  was  a  banshee  years  ago. 
He  was  committed  as  being  a  trifle 
unsound  mentally,  but  he  recovered 
from  the  mental  ailment  and  became 
one  of  the  best  workers  the  farm  ever 
knew.  He  earned  his  board  and  lodg- 
ing five  times  over  every  year.  No. 
other  place  was  home  to  him.  He  died, 
as  have  many  of  the  older  inmates  of 
the  place,  and  those  who  are  taking 
their  places  show  no  special  aptitude 
for  taking  up  farm  work.  Workers 
must  be  hired  from  the  outside. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  in  the 
institution  today  are  but  287  inmates, 
against  340  for  the  same  time  of  1919. 
And  the  greater  part  of  those  now 
there  are  men.  No  women  go  to  the 
institution  unless  they  are  invalids.  A 
year  ago,  shortly  after  the  armistice 
was  signed,  quite  a  number  of  men 
who  had  been  given  good  jobs  were 
suddenly  thrown  out.  They  sought  aid 
at  the  Chelmsford  Street  hospital.  Most 
of  those  who  could  work  then  have 
gone  again.  There  remain  only  those 
who  have  no  special  work  to  do  and 
who  are  middle  aged  and  without 
homes.  But  women,  even  though  they 
are  without  relatives,  are  out  in  the 
world  and  working.  They  .seem  rather 
more  capable  than  are  the  men. 


Tuesday,  J«f> u*ry  13,  i$2&» 


The  West  Boxbury  Woman's  Alliance 
will  horn.,  a  mafttiwg'"  tomorrow  with 
luncheon  aPHflSTfollowed  by  a  business 
session.  Miss  E.  L.  Everett  of  Concord 
will  talk  on  "Education  of  the  Blind." 


SaturdaY,  January  \7,  '. 
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Thursday,  January  15»  1920. 

BLIND  PIANIST 

■■■■■■ 

SHOWS  HIS  SKILL 
4 

John  Meldrum  Gives  First 

Recital     Here     in 

Jordan  Hall 


LACK  OF  SIGHT  FAILS 
TO  HANDICAP  HIM 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

John  Meldrum,  pianist,  gave  his  first 
recital  here  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jor- 
dan Hall.  His  program  was  as  follows: 
Schubert,  Impromptu  in  B  flat;  Gluek- 
Brahms,  Gavotte;  Gluek-Saint-Saens, 
Caprice  on  Ballet  airs  of  "Alceste"; 
Franck,  Prelude,  Chorale  and  Fugue; 
Chopin,  Nocturne  in  F  major,  op.  IS, 
No.  1;  Etude,  Waltz  in  A  flat  major, 
Fantaisie  m  F  minor;  Seriabin,  poeme, 
op.  32,  No.  1;  Debussy,  La  Fille  aux 
cheveux  de  lin;  La  Cathedrale  engloutie; 
Liszt,  Sposalizio;  Schubert-Tausig,  M 
tary  March. 

Mr.  Meldrum,  who,  we  are  told,  h:> 
bee  blind  from  birth,  comes  from  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.  He  gave^a  recital  in  New 
York  on  Dec.  8,  when  he  was  praised 
for  his  "finely  articulated"'  style  and 
colorful    interpretation. 

He  has  a  technic  amply  adequate  to 
the  demands  made  by  the  program  of 
yesterday.  He  played  the  Gavotte  with 
the  requisite  simplicity;  Saint-Saens's 
Caprice  with  the  elegance  that  it  de- 
mands. In  the  giving  out  of  Schubert's 
theme  there  was  3.  cut-and-dried  ac- 
centuation that  was  injurious  to  Ibe 
melodio  flow,  but  the  variatiens  were 
played  with  varied  coloring  and  in  a 
spontaneous  spirit. 

The  reading  of  Fraack's  noble  and 
lofty  composition,  in  which  one  hears 
at  times  the  pedals  of  the  organ  in  Ste. 
Clotilde's,    had  breadth   and   vision. 

No  one  need  write  about  Mr.  Meldrum 
with  emphasis  on  nature's  handicap. 
He  can  justly  ask  to  be  judged  first  of 
all  as  a  pianist.  That  lie  has  attained] 
the  results  shown  yesterday  is,  indeed, 
surprising,  but  his  memory  and  his 
technical  accuracy  are  by  no  means  the 
chief  features  of  his  performance. 
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ON  BLINDNESS 
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Fate  has  been  most  unkind  to  Ar- 
nold Wanner  who  until  recently  con- 
ducted a  broom  manufacturing  plant 
on  Emerson  Street  near  Flood  Square. 

When  but  a  boy  he  lost  his  leg  in 
a  car  accident  and  recently  he  be- 
came stone  blind  and  is  to  be  oper- 
ated upon  in  the  near  future.  He 
plans  to  enter  the  hospital  in  a  day 
or  two. 

Mr.  Wanner  who  lives  with  his  wife 
at  566  East  Third  Street  was  em- 
ployed as  night  man  at  a  stable  on 
West  Second  Street  between  B  and  C 
Streets  when  the  incident  occurred 
that  cost  him  his  sight.  It  was  on  the 
night  of  July  8th,  1917  that  he  heard 
a  disturbance  among  the  horses  in  the 
barn  and  went  to  investigate.  He  saw 
nothing  to  indicate  anything  was 
wrong  but  then  it  occurred  to  him  that 
perhaps  someone  might  be  in  the  hay- 
loft. He  climbed  up  the  stairs  and  on 
reaching  the  top  was  knocked  over  by 
a  man  who  rushed  down  past  him.  In 
falling  he  struck  his  head  and  for 
two  weeks  suffered  with  head  pains. 
He  was  forced  to  give  up  his  work 
but  later  obtained  a  similar  job  nearby 
only  to  be  forced  to  give  up  this  posi- 
tion  because    of   his   failing   eyesight. 

He  then  realized  his  sight  was  fast 
leaving  him  and  learned  the  blind 
man's  trade,  that  of  making  brooms. 
He  opened  a  small  shop  on  Emerson 
Street  last  May  through  the  assistance 
of  friends  and  the  City  Point  M.  E. 
church  but  fates  were  against  him 
again  as  brooms  were  selling  cheap 
at  the  Army  Base,  stock  soared  in 
price,  he  met  with  other  reverses  and 
those  holding  notes  closed  in  on  him, 
he  asserts,  and  he  was  crippled  al- 
though before  closing  his  shop  he  had 
orders  from  concerns  that  would  have 
assisted  him  greatly  had  he  the  fin- 
ances necessary  to  keep  the  shop 
going. 

His  wife  is  willing  to  work  but  is 
of  a  highly  nervous  temperament  and 
cannot  accept  many  positions  to  be 
had  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wanner  are  confident  the  opera- 
tion 'will  be  a  blessing  for  them  both. 
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Sunday,  January  13,  1920, 

KNITTED  TILL  HER 
SIGHT  WAS  LOST 

Work  for  Soldiers  Made  Mrs. 
Miller  Blind 


MRS.    PHILENA    MILLER 


RUTLAND,  Vt„  Jan.  9  —  In  keeping 
with  the  tales  of  the*  sturdy  qualities  of 
Ethan  Alien  and  other  hardy  Green 
Mountain  boys,  Mrs.  Philena  Miller  of 
Castleton  Corners  has  done  her  bit 
"toward  making  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy." This  aged  woman  recently 
lost  her  eyesight  as  the  result  of  exces- 
sive knitting  for  soldiers  and  sailors. 
She  is  the  veteran  of  two  wars,  as  she 
served  in  a  similar  capacity  when  her 
brother,  Edward  Marshall  of  Putnam, 
X.  Y.,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Union  army 
during  the  civil  war. 

Mrs.  Miller,  who  was  adjudged  one  of 
the  best  knitters  of  Rutland  county,  has 
resided  in  Castleton  all  of  her  life.  She 
has  knitted  ever  since  she  was  a  little 
girl.  Just  before  the  recent  war  she 
made  200  pounds  of  carpet  rags. 

When  her  brother  was  in  the  Union 
army  she  religiously  did  her  duty  in 
supplying  him  and  his  comrades  with 
warm  knitted  goods.  Thus  she  is  a  vet- 
eran of  two  of  our  greatest  wars,  and 
during  the  last  she  suffered  the  penalty 
of  blindness. 

She  now  resides  with  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Cassie  Perkins  of  Castleton  Cor- 
per*. 


BLIND  NEWSDEALER  IS 
— -i  VICTIM  OF  MEAN  TRICK 


Due  to  the  numerous  attempts  on 
the*part  of  persons,  unknown,  in  the 
vicinity   of   Halsey   street,  at  Broad- 
way  to   victimize    Charles   Arnreich, 
.he  blind  newsdealer,  a  trap  was  set 
ast    Sunday    morning,    in    order    to 
;atch  the  person   who  has  eluded  all 
he  vigilance  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Arn- 
•eich  in   the  past.     In  order  to,  ob- 
ain  all  the  evidenco  possible,  a  pa- 
rolman  was  stationed   in   a   nearby 
loorway,  ready  to  nab  the  thief  as 
loom   as  he   had   the   papers   in   his 
>ossession.    The  plan,  however,  went 
stray,  as  the  person  who  has  been 
he  prime  mover  in  these'  underhand; 
tiethods  of  trade  did  not  appear.  § 


^Spiritualism  as 
Blind  Cure 

Suggested  for 
Mrs.  Wennik 

Widespread  interest  in  manifested  in 
the  "frtight  of  Mrs.  William  Wennik 
of  the  Colonial  Arms  Hotel,  Jamaica, 
who  was  recently  stricken  blind  and 
who  has  been  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
Jamaica,  several  weeks  in  the  care  of 
specialists  who  have  been  unable  to 
assign  the  cause.  A  special  X-ray 
of  the  brain  was  taken.  The  picture 
revealed  a  clot.  It  is  now  suggested 
that  the  woman  is  suffering  from  one 
of  two  things.  She  either  has  a  tu- 
mor of  the  brain  or  has  had  a  hem- 
orrhage into,  the  sinuses  of  the  bone 
in  the  forehead.  There  is  only  one 
chance  in  a  thousand  that  Mrs.  Wen- 
nik would  survive  an  operation,  the 
doctors  say.  They  also  say  she  cannot 
live  more  than  a  month  if  she  is  ac- 
tually suffering  from  either  one  of  the 
two  ailments  mentioned. 

Since  the  first  newspaper  publica- 
tion  of   the    strange    case    of    sudden 

blinding  and  the  fact  that  the  doctors 
were  baffled,  the  woman's  husband  has 
received  hundreds  of  telephone  calls 
and  letters  from  people  suggesting 
possible  cures.  One  man  called  up  Mr. 
Wennik  on  the  long  distance  from 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  suggested 
Spiritualism.  Mr.  Wrennik  says  he  has 
had  as  many  as  200  phone  calls  per 
day.  Some  of  the  letters  are  from 
cranks. 

When  Mr.  Wennik  took  his  wife  to 
Manhattan,  after  the  X-ray  examina- 
tion, he  decided  to  stop  at  St.  Anne's 
R.  C.  Church  in  76th  st.  between  3d 
and  Lexington  aves.,  Manhattan, 
where  there  is  a  shrine  in  which  re- 
poses a  bone   declared   to   have  come 


from  the  body  of  St.  Anne.  Thousands 
of  persons  suffering  from  various  ail- 
ments go  there  each  year  for  re- 
lief and  some  miraculous  cures  are 
said  to  have  been  effected.  One  of  the 
priests  of  the  church  ministered  to 
Mrs.  Wennik  with  the  sacred  bone, 
but  as  yet  without  result. 


StArjjiVthurch  Relic  Faih 
I — roCure  Mrs.  Wennik. 


Eh'orls    have    proved     unavailing-    V 
euro    the     sudden     blindYiess    of    Mrs 
Josephine   Wenunik,  ..w\**    of    WUllan 
Wennik,   a  wealthy   stocK  broker,  liv 
ing   at    the-   Colonial    Arms    Hotel 
maica.      Mrs.    Wennik    lost    her    sigh 
without  warning   two   weeks  ago,  am 
since  then  lias  been  in  St.  Mary's  Hos 
jpital,  Jamaica,  with  two  nurses  in  con 
stant  attendance  and  three  physician: 
[making   daily    calls.      All    of   them,    a 
well  as  some  of  the  bf>£f.  eyp  specialist: 
[in     the    country,     have     acknowledges 
themselves    baffled    by    her   malady. 

It  has  been  decided  that  Mrs.  Wen- 
nik's  blindness  has  resulted  eithei 
from  Anglo  sarcoma  or  a  hemorrhage 
into  the  sinuses  of  the  sphenoid  bone 
An  X-Ray  photograph  of  her  head  and 
brainhas  disclosed  what  is  apparently 
a  blood  clot  pressing  uu  tne  optic- 
nerve.  This  can' be  cured  by  an  op- 
eration, but  of  such  a  delicate  and 
dangerous  nature  that  Mr.  Wennik 
says  he  has  been  told  his  wife  would 
have  but  one  chance  In  .1,000  to  live 
through  it.  The  operation  will  not  be 
attempted  except  as  a  last  resort. 
Without  an  operation,  Mrs.  Wennik 
will  probably  not  live  more  than  a 
month,  her  husband  has  been  in- 
formed. 

Dr.  David  Webster,  a  prominent 
Manhattan  eye  specialist,  has  been 
one  of  the  several  consultants  called 
into  the  case,  and  he  declared  that,  in 
80,000  eye  afflictions  thaf  have  come 
under  his  personal  observation,  he  has 
seen  but  one  similar  to  Mrs.  Wennik's, 
and,  even  in  that  one,  there  was  a  long 
medical  history  a,nd  several  organic 
complications.  He  performed  an  op- 
eration in  that  case  that  resulted  suc- 
cessfully and  the  patient's  sight  was 
restored. 

Mrs.  Wennik  presents  no  history  of 
head  or  eye  trouble  and  all  her  other 
organs  are  In  normal  condition,  as 
shown  by  repeated  tests  since  she  be- 
came sightless. 

The  X-Ray  photograph  of  Mrs.  Wen- 
nik's head  was  taken  in  Manhattan. 
On  the  return  trip,  she  was  taken  to 
St.  Ann's  R.  C.  Church,  at  Lexing- 
ton avenue  and  Seventy-sixth  street,  in 
an  effort  to  obtain  relief  through  relics 
there  that  have  been  credited  with 
many  miraculous  cures.  A  priest 
brought  one  of  the  relics  from  Hie 
shrine,  climbed  into  the  ambulance 
and  touched  the  eyes  of  the  afflicted 
woman,  but  no  effect  has  been  noted. 

The  casfe  has  already  found  its  way 
into  the  medical  journals,  Mr.  Wennik 
says,  and  he  is  in  daily  receipt  of 
hundreds  of  telephone  calls,  letters 
and  telegrams,  not  only  from  friends, 
but  from  total  strangers,  the  latter 
having  cures  to  suggest.  One  man 
telephoned  from  Binghampton,  N.  Y., 
to  urge  spiritualism  as  a  certain 
remedy.  Several  have  called  up  to 
recommend  physicians.  Mrs.  Wennik's 
condition  has  shown  no  change  since 
the  moment  after  she  discovered  she 
was  blind. 
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BLIND  MAN  HAS 
A  STRAIGHT  EYE 

Owen  Cunningham  Takes 

Out  of  Millbury 

Snow  Trail 

MILLBURY,  Jan.  22. — Millbury  resi- 
dents along:  Maple  street  were  some- 
what surprised-  this  morning-,  early, 
when  they  saw  their  neighbor,  Owen 
Cunningham,  a  widely  known  Millbury 
man,  who  is  totally  blind,  straighten- 
ing out  the  path  on  the  sidewalk  along 
Maple  street.  It  has  been  his  custom 
for  many  years  to  make  a  trip  daily 
to  Millbury.  where  he  visited  several 
places  regularly.  His  friends  at  the 
barber  shop  of  H.  L.  Hooper  missed 
him  at  the  usual  hour  this  morning 
and  were  wondering  if  he  were  ill,  but 
word  came  down  from  one  of  the  resi- 
dents in  this  section  that  he  was  shov- 
eling snow. 

Mr.  Cunningham  took  his,  usual  walk 
to  Millbury  center,  late  yesterday  aft- 
ernoon, and  on  his  way  back  home  lost 
his  way.  He  was  found  wandering 
thru  the  yard  of  John  J.  Scannell,  who 
is  on  the  opposite  side  of  Maple  street, 
and  at  the  time  he  was  found  he  could 
not  seem   to  locate  himself. 

Mr.  Cunningham  decided  th,is  morn- 
ing that  he  would  arise  early  and 
straighten  out  the  path.  He  has  beenj 
accustomed  to  follow  the  line  of  the 
fence  which  runs  along  the  side  of  the 
Maple-street  walk,  but  the  irregular 
path  made  by  the  snow  plow  prevented 
his  getting  in  touch  with  the  fence. 
Losing  his  fence  guide  he  easily  lost 
his  way  along  the  street  and  might 
have  landed  on  the  railroad  tracks  of 
the  New  Haven  railroad,  if  he  had  not 
been    found    in   the   Scannell   yard. 

Mr.  Cunningham  was  able  to  make 
his  regular  calls  late  this  afternoon. 
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Help   the    Blind 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcriot: 

Pupils  in  the  various  institutions  for  the 
blind    are    taught    to    read    by    means    of 
raised  letters  termed  Braile.  Various  books  | 
are  printed  In  Braile,   but  there  is  no  die-  , 
tionary    published    in    these   raised   letters. 
It    would    be    very    easy    for    any    of    the 
publishing   houses   who   print   for  the  blind 
to  get  up  such  a  dictionary  by  copying  one 
of  the  standard  authorities,  but  this  would  j 
be    very    expensive.      At    present    there    is 
no    way    except    by    continually    asking,   a 
teacher  to  define  the  meaning  of  a  word  to  j 
get    it3   meaning. 

Are  there  not  some  puolic-splrlted  citi- 
zens in  our  Commonwealth  who  would  con- 
tribute to  such  a  necessary  and  worthy 
object?     Help    the    blind. 

Henbt    Abrahams      : 

11   Appleton   street,    Boston. 
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Blind  Man  Chosen 
by  Osceola  Club 

V         


A  blind  nan  w<V:  elected  yesterday  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Osceola  Club,  a 
Democratic  organization.  He  is  Maurice 
B.  Blumenthal,  formerly  Deputy  Attorney 
General.  The  installation  will  occur  at 
''he  Club  House,  No.  1,086  Park  avenue, 
tonight.  Mr.  Blumenthal  has  been  con- 
ducting an  active  law  practice  before  the 
higher  courts.  He  has  frequently  presided 
at  public  dinners  and  meetings  with  singu- 
lar ability  and  satisfaction.  He  was  once 
characterized  by  Richard  Croker  as  the 
'"man  without  an  enemy." 

"The  millionnaire  disrict,"  from  which 
he  was  elected,  has  been  reputed  to  contain 
the  most  wealth  as  well  as  the  most  po- 
litical patronage  of  any  one  district  in  the 
country.  At  present  it  boasts  of  two  can- 
didates for  the  Presidency,  James  W,  Ger- 
ard and  William  G.  McAdoo.  The  district 
runs  from  Central  Park  east  to  Lexington 
avenue  and  from  Fiftieth  street  to  Ninety- 
seventh  street.  Residing  in  it  are  such 
distinguished  Republicans  as  Charles  S. 
Whitman,  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Levi  P. 
Morton,  Charles  E.  Hughes:  The  Demo- 
crats claim  an  equal  share  of  prominent 
men,  such  as  Lewis  Nixon,  George  B.  Mc- 
Clellan  and  seven  Supreme  Court  Justices. 


Hoadnyi  January  20,  f 


BlinjgUM<M»4o  Head  Osceola  Club. 

TffeOsceola  CTub,  the  Tammany  or- 
aniaiftVl*  of  the  Fifteenth  Assembly 
>iswsct?  It  1,036  Park  Avenue,  is  to 
aveV  blAd  man  as  its  President,  it  was 
nnouflped  yesterday.  He  is  former 
•eputy  Attorney  General  Maurice  B. 
lumenthal,  who  was  once  referred  to 
v  Richard  Croker  as  "  the  man  without 
n  enemy."  The  election  will  take  place 
might.  All  of  the  candidates  have 
ithdrawn  since  Blumenthal's  name 
as  suggested.  Ex-Ambassador  J.  W. 
erard  and  ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasu- 
ry W.  G.  McAdoo  live  in  the  district 
id   are   members   of   the   organization. 
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BLIND  NEWSBOY  ON  16-&IL.E  ROUTE 
A  news  dealer  of  i>5  years'  standing  in 
Royal  ton  never  reads  a  word  of  his 
papers.  His  name  is  Lucius  Robinson 
and  he  is  totally  Wind.  He  lives  at  the 
town  farm.  Every  Saturday  afternoon 
he  takes  his  little  s'ed  or  wagon 
.  alks  to  South  Royalton.  three  miles. 
He  sleeps  in  the  railway  sta.tion  and  at 
6:30  Sunday  morning  begins  his  day's  Avalk 
of  about  16  miles,  selling  papers  which 
came  to  him  on  the  night  train.  At  Royal- 
ton  he  awaits  the  arrival  of  the  morning 


paper  train  and,  filling  up  his  box,  starts 
for  East  Bethel,  selling  pap<  tl   iht>. 

houses  on  the  way.  Returning  by  way  of 
North  Royalton,  he  makes  a  circuit  of 
the  farms  on  the  hill  road  from  the  brick 
schoolhouse  to  the  electric  light  plant  and 
reaches  home  before  supper.  In  summer 
he  meets  or  is  passed  by  countless  auto- 
mobiles, but  never  has  come  near  having 
an  accident,  so  far  as  he  knows. 


Friday,  January  $0,  1220, 

SAYS  DOGS  CANT  j 

LOVE  BLIND  MEN 


Do 


og   Expert    Claims    Unine 
Reads  Eyes  of 

Master, 

Those  who  remain  faithful  to  the 
dog  as  the  friend  of  man  in  spite  of 
all  that  Mr.  Hudson  has  to  urge  in 
favor  of  the  pig  may  or  may  not 
agree  with  the  following  by  a  writer 
for    The    London    Daily    Mail: 

"  'A  dog  never  becomes  really  at- 
tached   to    a    blind   man.' 

"That  was  the  really  astounding 
statement  a  dog  expert  made  fo  me 
the  other  day.  We  were  passing  a 
blind  man,  standing  at  his  usual 
corner,  with  his  dog,  with  its  usual 
cup   around  its  neck. 

'"Faithful  little  beggar!'  I  said,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  to  which  my 
friend   made    the   above   reply. 

"1  asked  him  how  he  could  prove 
that  to  be  true,  and,  if  so,  why  was  it 
true.  He  asserted  that  a  dog  loves 
and  understands  more  than  anything 
else  the  eye  of  his  master.  And  he 
said,  quite  truly,  that  the  dog,  wor- 
shipping his  master,  always  looks  up 
into    his    face. 

n   I   put   the   argument   that   if, 
c.    dog    goes    Mind,    he    surely    is    as* 
much  attached  to  his  master  as  ever; 
that    he    will    still    maintain    the    af- 
fection -and    respect    every    nice    dog 
has  for  its  'owner.     I  myself  can  re- 
mamber  a  blind  bulldog,  whose,%|Cec- 
tion    tor    his    master    was 
and    touching. 

"The    expert    agreed     that    it    wes 
quite    possible     that     a    dog     should, 
when    ne   had    gone    blind,    still    show- 
affection,    but    th-t    is    was    possible 
for  a  seeing  dog,  who  had  never  seen 
the         e    of    his    owner,    to    become 
really  attached   to   him.  He  would  ba 
a    faithful,    willing    slave,    but    there 
would  ncjt  be  the  real  deep  affection. 
"I   searched   such  dog   literature   as 
it    was    possible    to    come    by,    and    I 
have    not   seen   this   theory   advanced 
anywhere. 

"I  thought  that  perhaps  Shaksperej 
that   wonderful    fount    of   knowledge' 
might   have  something  to  say  on  tl 
subject,     so     I     turned     to     the     Con- 
cordance. 

"But,  alas,  Shakspere  must.  I 
fancy,  not  have  been  a  great  dog- 
lover.  Launce's  dog  was  a  horrid  lit- 
tl-  beast;  and  can  anyone  tell  me  of 
a  really,  good  and  noble  dog  in  any 
of  the  plays? 

"It    is    rather    surprising    that    ti 


ys 


reat  poet  should  not  have  given   us 

an    unforgettable  dog-,  though  ILaunce's 

our    may    stay    in    the    memory,    per- 

but  other  English  writers  have 

(helped   to  make  up  for  his  neglect. 

"There  was  the  noble  dog  of  Lle- 
wellyn,   Bern      Cielert,     though      Prof. 
Max    Miiller    declared    that    the    tale 
an    early    Sanskrit    myth. 
"Tennyson,    Covypen^Valt*-!    Scott, 


Monciay,  February  ^  1920. 

JAKE  FINAL 
JESUIT  VOWS 


Five  Members  #  Faculty 
of  Boston  College  Princi- 
pals in  Services  Today 

FR.  WESSLING,  ONE 
OF  THEM,  IS  BLIND 


Five  members  of  tho  faculties  of 

Boston  College  and  of  the  prepara- 

school  will  pronounce  their  final 

3   in   the    Society  of  Jesus  this 

filing,  at  special  ceremonies. 

suit    fathers    are   mem- 

ilty   at   the   high   school 

ce    their    final    vows    in    the 

the  Immaculate  Conception, 

lebrated 

,     by     Very     Rev.     John    J. 

i dent  of  the  school 

of   the   church. 

Is   Only  Blind^Jesuit 

Th(  ry  -TT  wessling     S    T:, 

itnck,  S.  J.. 
will  he  the  principals  In  this  cerenkroy. 
;    was    blinded    a    few   y 

his    ordination    to    the 
ion  in  a  chem- 
ical ory.      He   is   the   only   Wind 

?qit' 

athes.  ■"/' 

,B  now   in- 
,nr  ,n   i  Religion  at  the 

school  and  presides  at  man*  con- 
ed   to    the    work   of    the 

^  Watrirk  was  a  prof  essor  at  the 

o      '  ttc 

his  ^0i 

others. 

Ceremony  in  Chapel 

Tu,  Rev.  -William  Devlin,  S.  J.. 

on  College,  will  confer 
:   0i   Boston  ct      e    ,„„.,,;„<■  \v 


s.  .1 


liege  faeu 
p.,  I  nl- 
Fr     Devlin   will    cele- 

,„.  of  junior  Philos- 
»  at  Boston  College 

£u£S  when  it 
Fr.Boehir, 

,r   or   philosophy,    while 
ri8  head  of  the  department 
,;0logy  and  astronomy. 


Monday,  February  S»  1920. 

JESUIT  FATHERS 
TAKE  FINAL  VOWS 


? 


A2iongThemFr,  Wessling, 
Who  Is  Blind 


Five  Jesuit  fathers,  two  of  the  faculty 
of   Boston   College    High    School.    Harri- 
son av,  and   three  of  the   Caoultj    of 
college  at  University  Heights,  took  their 
final  vows  this  morning. 

Rev     Henry    J.     \\  •  S.    J  .    and 

Rev  John  P.  Fitapatrick,  S.  J.,  both  of 
the  faculty  of  the  school,  took  their 
final  vows  at  a  mass  celebrated  this 
ning  in  the  Church  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  by  Very  Rev  John  J. 
Geoshan.  S.  J.,  president  of  the  school 
and   rector  of   the   church. 

Tli  vows    were    made    by    Rev 

Ignatius  W.  Cox.  S.  J.,  Rev  Frederick 
3.  J.,  and  Rev  Clement  R. 
Risacher,  S.  J.,  in  St  Mary's  Chapel, 
University  Heights,  Very  Rev  William 
Devlin.  S.  J.,  president  of  Boston  Col- 
>..  being-  celebrant  or  the  mass  at 
which   the   vows  were  taken. 

Fr  Wessling-,   S.  J.,  one  of  the  fai 
Who    look    their    final    vows    today    was 
blinded  a  few  years  ago.  .iust  before  his 
ination   to  the  priesftiood.   by  an   ex- 
ion  in  a  chemical  laboratory.     He  is 
nly  Jesuit  who  is  hlind. 
On  account  of  this  physical  defect  he 
was  given  a  special  dispensation  by  the 
Pope".       lie    was     ordained     by     Cardinal 
mnell   in   December,   VJ\".     Fr   Wess- 
ling was  born  in   Boston  and  joined  the 
i]  der  in   1899. 
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Monday,  February  £>  1920, 


CAMBRIDGE 


Prof  Edward  Abner  Thompson,  a  blind 
man  and  teacher  in  the  Boston  School  of 
Expression,  win  i*gHWy**8WSW)BfBm  of  dra- 
matic readings  and  music  at  the  Third 
Universalist  Church  next  Friday  even- 
ing" at  8  o'clock.  He  will  read  "Disraeli." 
Absolutely  without  sight  himself,  he  in- 
spires cheerfulness  and  mirth.  His  au- 
diences are  invariably  delighted  by  his 
masterful  handling  of  his  themes  and 
astonished  at  the  instinct  which  guides 
him  about  the  stage. 


HAM.  fttHr 


Tuesday,  February  3,  1920t 

BLIND  WOMAN'S  DOG 
TTTLL  AMONG  MISSING 

The  faithful  Irish  terrier  dog,  for 
years  the  guide  and  sole  companion  of 
Olive  Ingraham,  an  aged  and  blind 
Lynn  woman,  lost  from  her  home  on 
High  Rock  street,  that  city,  since  Dec. 
19,  last,  has  not  been  returned  to  the 
woman  although  it  has  been  erroneous- 
ly reported  that  a  young  grammar 
schoolboy  had  found  and  returned  the 
dog. 


Lynn  school  children— hundreds  of 
them— have  been  constantly  searching 
for  the  blind  woman's  faithful  pet  and 
she  herself  has  carried  on  the  hunt 
since  the  day  of  the  dog's  disappearance. 
Yesterday  she  asked  the  Post  to  an- 
nounce a.  $10  reward  for  the  return  of 
the  canine,  which  for  years  has  ac- 
companied and  protected  her,  not  only 
about  her  home,  but  on  shopping  trips 
down  into  the  business  section  of  Lynn. 

The  dog  is  six  years  old.  His  hair  is 
very  woolly  and  curly  and  he  wore  a 
strap  collar  with  attached  ring  when  he 
was   last  seen. 


i  ^.--CJyh 


describe 
In  lightless  years 

B.  Kroell,  of  Baltimore,  form- 
f  resident  of  this  city,  who  lost 
liis-sight  seven  years  ago  while  work- 
ing   in    the    photo-engraving   depart- 
ment  of   a   newspaper,    will   address 
-orty  blind  men  on  Feb.  12,  Lincoln's 
Birthday,  at  the  Home  for  the  Aged 
.nd   Infirm,   relating  his   experiences 
ince  he  left  that  institution.     He  re 
eived    his    first    lessons    in    broo^p 
Taking  in  the  Brooklyn  home. 
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Wednest  Ormnry  £   1S>2^ 


TO  AID  THE  BLI 


To  t^S  JK|jtor  of  The  Standard  Union 

e  Blind  Progressive  Benevo- 
lent I  Society,  Inc.,  wish  to  ask  you 
to  aid  us  in  trying  to  increase  the 
sick  benefit  of  the  society.  The  blind 
people  In   general  have  a  hard  time 

getting  along,  especially  these  days, 
on  account  of  the  higii  cost  of  living. 
Their  salaries  are  very  small  and 
when  sickness  or  misfortune  of  any 
kind  comes  to  them  they  find  it  very 
hard  to  live,  so  we  give  them  a  small 
benefit  which  very  often  helps  them. 
We  are  sure  you  will  help  us  with 
the  good  work  this  year.  Donations 
can  be  sent  to  W.  J.  Bennett,  121 
Palmetto    street. 

BLIND  PROGRESSIVE  BENEVO- 
LENT SOCIETY. 

W.  J.  Bennett,  Treasurer. 
Feb.  3.  £ 


.Benefit  for    Blind. 

TJfi^r™Vd    Pro&ref!r1^*WHfisvolent 
Society  Japanning  a  benefit  to     raise 
Js««Rrr     the    sick    benefit    of    the 
societv. 
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Resnikoff,glindSinger?  Dies 

Widelv  Knavm  for  Interpreta- 
tions of  HiMiAn  Folksongs 

Vladimir  ResHkoff,  Ihirty.  the  blind 
barytone,  who  was  widely  known  for 
his  interpretations  of  Russian  folk- 
songs, died  Thursday  night  in  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  of  pneumo 
after  a  short  illness. 

Mr.  Resnikoff  was  born  in  Russia 
and  was  blind  from  the  age  of  three. 
He  came  to  this  country  when  he  was 
fifteen  years  old  and  supported  him- 
self throughout  his  lifetime  by  singing. 
His  last  concert  was  on  January  18 
the  Manhattan  Opera  House.  He 
also  sang  many  Russian  folksongs  for. 
reproduction    on   the   phonograph.      Hi* 

jrpretation  of  songs  suae  ky  es 
in    Siberia    were    praised    highly,    b 
for   the   dramatic    interpretation    which 
they  showed  and   also  for  the  remark- 
able power  and  (diction   of  his  voice. 

c  body  will  be  sent  to  New  Ha' 
Conn.,  for"  buri. 
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rness  is  regarded  by  most  per- 
.  jil  I  'KigiiwWWfTiiii^  affliction,  sapping 
one's  courage  and  ambitions  and  kill- 
ing  opportunity. 

But  not  so  with  Clyde  Hagans, 
violinist  extraordinary,  of  Liberty 
Center.  O.  This  affliction  was  the  in- 
centive which  spurred  Hagans  to  fit 
himself  to  take  his  place  in  the 
world. 

Becoming  blind  before  he  was  one 
year  old,  he  never  lias  known  the 
beauties  of  the  material  things  of 
life.  But  this  did  not  discourage  him. 
His  anibftlAn.  his  determination,  his 
will  power — his  grit  led  him  to  great- 
er heights  than  to  go  through  life 
dependent  on  <  cold  world's  charity 
<>r  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  shoe- 
strings. 

Clyde  Hagans  received  his  first  in- 
struction in  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Columbus.  He  took  up  the 
study  of  instrumental  music  and 
graduated  with  highest  honors.  Then 
he  took  advanced  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, his  latest  teacher  being  a  noted 
Relgian   professor   in   New   York. 

"The  struggle  was  long  and  hard," 
Hagans  says.  "But  I  determined  that 
1  would  win.  Kach  time  1  became 
discouraged  or  disappointed  I  re- 
solved to  try  harder  and  buckled 
down  to  my  work  again.  I  would  not 
be  beaten  by  my  handicap.  My  suc- 
cess means  much  more  to  me  because 
it  has  been  attained  against 
odds. 


DRC^rrm,  suss.  TSrssKAM   v. 
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BlindMantoDig 

Path  to  Visit 
Millbury}  Snow 
Keeps  Him  at  Home 

For  Tivo  Weeks 

MILLBURY,  Feb.  18.— Owen  Cun^ 
ningham,  Millbury,  widely-known 
blind  man,  is  busy  with  his  pick  and 
shovel  trying  to  shovel  his  way  out 
of  Maple  street.  He  says  that  it  is 
his  second  experience  in  being 
snowed  in. 

He  relies  on  the  fences  which  make 
up  his  route  from  his  home  to  Mill- 
bury  center,  a  distance  of  nearly  a 
half  a  mile,  and  he  daily  makes  the 
route  without  the  assistance  of  any 
one.  The  storm  has  made  this  trip 
impossible  for  nearly  two  weeks, 
and  being  anxious  to  pay  his  daily 
visits  to  his  friends  in  the  center. 
he,  starter!  out  today  to  dig  himself 
to  Millbury  center,  or  at  least  to 
South  Main  street.  He  says  he  will 
be   in  Millbury  center  tomorrow. 

There  will  be  a  special  meeting  of 
George  A.  Devoe  post,  A.  L.,  in  Town 
hall,  Friday  night. 

308*0*1.  *»£&-   *********  OLOBfi  * 


Saturday,  Fsbiuary  28,  1S£C> 
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BRINGS  FORTUNE 

Bar  Harbor  Teacher  Aided 
Man  Partially  Blind 


Special    Dispatch    to   the   Glohe 

BANGOR,    Me,    Feb    27— Through    he 
kindness     to     a     newspaperman     whose 
sight  was  failing,  Miss  Frances  Wood  ot 
Bar   Harbor   has   fallen    into    a   fortune 
estimated  at  $100,000 

Miss  Wood,  who  was  graduated  in  191" 
from  the  University  of  Maine,  went  tc 
Oak  Bluffs,  Martha's  Vineyard,  to  teach, 
and  there  met  Walter  P.  Phillips  of 
New  York,  inventor  of  the  Phillips  tele- 
graph code,  who  lived  in  the  same  hotel. 
He  was  partly  blind,  and  Miss  Wood 
offered  to  help  with  his  newspaper  cor-, 
respondence. 

She  proved  so  apt  that  Mr  Phillips 
engaged  her,  at  a  good  salary,  as  his 
confidential  secretary,  and  she  continued 
in  that  capacity  until  his  death  on  Jan 
31.  A  few  days  ago,  she  was  informed 
that  her  employer  nad  made  her  sole 
legatee  in  his  will.  n^n 
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Wednesday,  March  3,  1920. 


•■I  John  Grimshaw  Wilkinson,  the  fa- 
mous botanist  of  Leeds,  Bug.,  has  been 
blind  for  42  years.  He  was  a  grocer 
T"h—  irtwli'mi  at  22  years  of  age  and 
began  the  study  of  botany  then.  He 
can  name  800  different  flowering  plants, 
trees  and  bushes  by  touch.  He  can  tell 
trees  by  the  different  noises  they  make 
during  a  rain  storm.  He  can  tell  a  lot 
about  people  after  he  shakes  their 
hands. 
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LAUGH  WITH 

BLIND  ARTISTS! 


John  and  Mary  McCay,  brother  and 
sister,  known  as  the  "Blind  ^rtists" 
will  entertain  at  the  Greenwich  audi- 
torium tonight  at  8:15  o'clock. 

The  two-part  program  offers  at- 
tractive variety:  piano  solos  and 
ducts,  song  solos  and  duets;  costume 
character  sketches,  impersonations; 
and,  best  of  all,  a  whole  fund  of  new 
Irish  jokes  told  in  a  genuine  Irish 
brogue. 


V7 


It  is  seldom  indeed  that  two  artists 
so  combine  music  and  drama,  pathos 
and  humor  as  do  this  talented  brother 
and  sister,  who,  blind  from  babyhood, 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  giving 
cheer  to  others.  Both  play  the  piano 
with  skill  and  fine  effect.  Miss  Mc- 
Cay  is  the  possessor  of  a  clear  and 
sympathetic  soprano,  while  her 
brother  has  a  rich  baritone.  He  cap- 
tivates his  audience  by  his  quaint 
liumor  and  stories  of  Irish  wit;  and 
his  ability  as  an  impersonator  is  to 
be  wondered  at,  since  he  has  never 
been  able  to  look  at  the  actions  of 
others. 

Mr.  and  Miss  McCay  have  been  de- 
lighting audiences  for  the  past  ten 
years  in  and  around  New  York.  Six 
years  ago  they  gave  a  program  in  the 
Greenwich  Town  Hall,  which  will  be 
enthusiastically  remembered  by  many. 

The  admission  to  this  unusual  per- 
formance (including  war  tax)  is  only 
thirty-five  cents;  reserved  seats,  on 
sale  at  the  drug  stores,  at  fifty  cents. 
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BLIND  TO  ENTERTAIN. 


Concert  by  McCays  In  Concor- 
dia Hall  Tuesday  Evening. 

John  and  Mary  McCay,  blind  mu- 
sicians, will  give  a  concept  in  Con- 
cordia hall  Tuesday  evening.  They 
are  said  to  be  artists  of  unusual  abil- 
ity, and  when  they  were  in  Ansonia 
a  few  weeks  ago  the  Ansonia  Sen- 
tinel said: 

"Seldom  has  a  local  audience  show- 
ed its  appreciation  more  generously 
than  last  evening,  during  the  concert 
and  entertainment  in  Gould  armory, 
by  the  blind  artists,  John  and  Mary 
McCay.  Nearly  400  people  crowded 
into  the  hall  and  for  almost  two 
hours  were  entertained  by  the  accom- 
plished artists.  The  entertainers 
presented  a  full  program  of  interest 
and  variety  and  the  unstinted  ap- 
plause of  the  gathering  followed  each 
number. 

"The  program  was  divided  into  tw< 
parrs  and  each  was  well  balanced  anr 
contained  some  difficult  piano  duet:- 
and  solos  which  afforded  the  blinc 
musicians  opportunity  to  display 
their  wonderful  skill  on  the  keys.  The 
vocal  solos  and  duets  pleased  im- 
mensely and  included  some  old-tlnu 
songs  that  the  audience  full  well  en- 
joyed to  hear  again." 
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CONCERTBY  BLIND? 

Program  of  McKay  Entertain- 
ment To-morrow  Night. 

The   following   will  be   the   program 
of  the  concert  by  John  and  Maty  Mc- 
Cay,   blind    musicians,    in    Concordia 
hall   to-morrow   evening  at   8:1?: 
PART  ONE. 

Piano  duet,  "Norma"   (Beyer) 

Bellini 
Vocal  duet,  '-How  Beautiful  is  Night- 
Richards 
Soprano   solo,   "Killarney"    ....    Balfe 
Humorous  song,  "A.  Jolly  Good 

Laugh"    Thomas 

Piano  solo,  "Amoros>,"  Eghart 

Miss  McCay. 
Baritone  solo,  "The  Bells  of  St. 

Mary's"    Rodney 

Duet  (humorous)  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Smith"   A  Domestic  Quarrel. 
Comic  character  sketch   (in   costume) 
"The  Old   Rollicker" 
Mr  McCay. 
PART  TWO. 
Piano  duet,   "The  Alpine  Storm" 

Kunkel 
Mr.    McCay. 
Vocal  duet,  "The  Harp  That  Once 

Thro'   Tara's  Halls"    ....    Moore 
Earltone  solo,  "Off  to  Philadel- 
phia," adapted  from  an  old 

Irish  melody   B.   Hayncs 

Specimens  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humor, 

Mr.   McCay. 
Soprano  solo,   "Sing,  Sweet  Bird," 

Gauz 
Piano  duet,  "11  Trovatore"  (Melnotte) 

Verdi 
Impersonations,   "The  Bashful  Man,"  I 
"The  Schoolboy's  First  Attempt 
to  Recite  a  Poem,  etc. 
Mr.   McCay. 
Vocil  duet,  "Oh.  That  We  Two 
VVere  Maying" 

Alice  May  Smitjfc 


\ 
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™  ARTISTS  HEARD. 

Present  Pleasing  Program  He" 
fore  Large  Audience. 

John   and    Mary   McCay,    the    blind 
musicians,  entertained     an     audience 
which     practically     filled     Concordia 
hall   last  evening,    presenting   a   pro- 
gram   of   piano    and    vocal   selections. 
The   audience    was    appreciative    and 
responsive  as  well  as  large,  and  each 
of   the   numbers  givvn   were   heartily 
ipplauded.      Both   Mr.   aud   Mips   Mc- 
Cay are  pianists  and  singers  and  both 
Were  heard   in  both  piano  and  vocal 
solos  as  well  as  in  vocal  and  instru- 
mental duets.     Miss  McCay  has  a  so- 
prano voice  which  is  pleasing  to  )i 
and   Mr.   McCay,   baritone,   was   espe- 
cially   good    in    his    humorous    selec- 
tions,     showing      himself      extremelv 
clever    in    his    Irish    impersonations. 


[In  his  first  humorous  piece,"  A  Jolly 
id  Laugh,"  he  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing: the  audience  laugh  with  him  and 
path  singer  and  audience  seemed  to 
(enjoy  the  experience  hugely.  Mr. 
McCay  and  Miss  McCay  alternate  in 
Maying  each  other's  accompaniments. 
They  were  recalled  for  encores  sev- 
eral times. 

The  instrumental  numbers  were 
also  well  rendered  and  the  program 
throughout  was  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  afford  a  most  pleasing  entertain- 
ment. 


BOSTON,  MASR.  EEIUTJ5 


SuncJsy,  March  7.  1926. 


SELLS  PAPERS— 
THOUGH  BLIND 


I  Lucius  Robinson  of  Royalton,  Vt.,  72 
years  old,  totally  blind  for-tnarft.  than 
k.6  year?,  has  not  lost  his  grip  on  active 
life  because  of  his  misfortune.  Walking 
?a  country  road  in  "Vermont  is  not  the 
fpame  as  traversing  a  well-paved  city 
■street,  and  even  a  person  with  normal 
feyesight  will  sometimes  find,  when  the 
roads  a.re  deep  with  winter's  snow,  that 
lie  needs  the  best  service  that  both  eyes 
can  srive  him.  Buc  Mr.  Robinson,  as 
sdealec  and  carrier,  tramps  about 
■  ales  every  Sunday  over  the  coun- 
try roads  from  house  to  house,  finding 
lus  way  as  surely  as  if  he  wer'e  in  pos- 
session of  all  his  five  sensi. 

Every  .Saturday  afternoon  ho  takes  his 
sled  or  hand-cart,  accorxling  to  the  ■ 
son,  and  walks  to  South  Royalton,  three 
miles  away.  He  sleeps  in  the  railroad 
.station,  and  at  6:30  o'clock  Bun 
morning  he  begins  his  day's'  walk  of 
about  16  miles,  selling  newspapers  whicn 
come  up  to  .him  en   the  night  train. 

At  Royalton  he  awaits  the  arrival 
the  morning  paper  train,  and  filling  up 
his  box  start.-  for  East  Bethel,  selling 
newspapers  at  tiie  farmhouses  along 
tho  way.  Returning  by  way  or  Xorih 
ttoyalton  lie  makes  a  circuit  of 
farms  on  the  hill.  *:om  the  brick  school- 
house  to  ti,  ■  eloctric  Upht  plant,  and 
reaches  home  in   time  for  supper. 
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MAnday,  March  22,  195ft 

Blind  Woman  to 
Sing-G&R&eeting 
of  Quincy  Cii$ 


Miss     Elizabeth      Garrett,     blind 
singer,   who,  yqU,  „  ka^ifce    soloist  at 
the    annual   Presidents'    day    of   the 
,  Quincy  Woman's  Club  tomorrow. 

Elizabeth  Garrett  of  New  Mexico, 
•blind  singer  and  composer,  will  be  the 
soloist  at  the  annual  presidents'  after- 
noon of  the  Quincy  Women's  Club  to- 
morrow. Mrs.  George  Minot  Baker, 
president  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  will  be  guest  of  honor. 
In  the  receiving  line  with  Mrs.  Baker 
will  be  Mrs.  Chandler  W.  Smith,  presi- 
dent of  the  Qtrincy  City  Federation; 
Mrs.  William  F.  Cummings,  president 
of  the  Quincy  Women's  Clnb,  and  of- 
ficers. 

The  program  will  include  an  address 
on  "The  Clubwoman  of  Yesterday  and 
Today,"  by  Mrs.  Man'  Cushing  Palmer. 
Miss  Garrett  is  known  as  the  "song- 
bird of  the  Southwest."  and  has  re- 
cently come  to  Quincy  from  New  York, 
where  she   was  studying  music. 


iosfam  Qransccivt! 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  24,  1920 


For.  a    Dynamite     Explosion     Victim 

To   the   Editor   of   the  Transcript: 

A  vear  ago  today  a  young  man  of  31  was 
In  a  dynamite  explosion  through  which  he 
lost  tine  sight  of  both  eyes,  one  arm  to  the 
elbow  and  all  the  fingers  and  half  of  his 
other  hand.  This  man  is  now  helpless  and 
has  to  be  dressed  and  fed.  His  sister  of 
21,  who  gave  up  her  work  to  devote  her 
life  to  him,  died  last  February,  thus  oblig- 
ing him  to  hoard,  which  at  best  is  very 
lonesome.  In  spite  of  thiis  frightful  handi- 
cap he  is  very  orave  and  cheerful. 


A  modern  artificial  hand  and  forearm 
with  incidentals  would  cost  about  $."00. 
This  would  enable  him  to  do  a  great  deal 
fcr  himself,  and  would  help  him  to  be  par- 
tially self-supporting. 

Will  some  kind  friends  help  me  to  raise 
this  sum,  and  make  life  look  a  little 
brighter   to   him? 

(Miss)  Josephine  Sturgis 

133  Bay  State  Road,  Boston. 
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BLIND,  82,  LEARNS       '    ^-j 
— -     TO  USE  TYPEWRITER 


Blindness  has  not  succeeded  in 
isolating  Col.  J.  H.  Davidson  of  St 
Paul,  Minn.,  «2  years  old.  After  more 
than  six  years  of  sightlessness  he 
started  in  last  fall  to  learn  typewrit- 
ing, so  that  he  could  communicate  with 
his  friends,  and  now  he  can  write  al- 
most as  well  as  the  average  typist. 
Three  to  five  hours  practice  a  day 
has  been  the  rule  with  him.  The  ma- 
chine which  Colonel  Davidson  uses  is 
an  ordinary  machine  without  any 
raised  letters  or  other  aids  to  the 
blind. 
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ay,  March  28, 1920, 

Many  Enjoy  Efforts  of  John 

and  Mary  McCay,  Both 

Vocal  and  Instrumental. 


A  skillful  program  of  musical  and 
vocal    selections    by    blind    artists,    a  I 
treat  that  la  seldom  a.Koi$t&8fwmim  en- 
joyed   by   a  large  audience  Wednesday 
evening 'at  Hcyt's  theater,    when    John 
and  Mary  McCay  of     New  York  city, 
noted   throughout     this   part     of   the 
country  for  their  ability  as  musicians 
and   vocalists,      presented    an      enter- 
tainment that  fully  equalled  some  of 
the   finest   concerts   that   have     been 
heard  in  Norwalk  in  years.     The  va- ! 
riety  of  their  entertainment,  together  I 
with  the  most  elkllled     and     efficient 
manner  in  which  they  sang  and  play- 
ed,   afforded    a    thoroughly    enjoyable 
evening  to  all  who  heard     them.    The| 
piano    solos    and    duets   by    both    Mr. 
McCay  and  his  sister  were  very  welll 
given   and   were      delightfully     inter- 1 
mingled   with    numerous   soprano   so- 
los   by    Miss    McCay,    selections    in    al 
rich   sweet   baritone      voice     of     Mr.  [ 
McCay,    and    excellent   duets,    as  well! 
as   humorous  scenes      and     sketches.! 
His    impersonations    of   Irish    charac-l 
ters,  of  school  boys  and  various  otherl 
personages     were      exceedingly      welll 
done  and  received  much  applause.  Thel 
event,  proved   not     only  a     thorough  I 
pleasure  to  all  who  attended  but  was| 
most  successful     financially  for     Mr. 
and    Miss   McCay.      The   entire      pro- 
gram   which    was   In      two    parts 
shown  herewith: 

Part  One. 
Piano  Duet— "Norma"  (Beyer)  . . . 

Bellini 

Vocal       Duet — "How       Beautiful       is 

Night"     Richards 

Soprano  Solo — "Killarney"   ....  .Balfel 
Humorous     Song,      "A       jolly      Good  I] 

Daugh" Thomas 

Piano  Solo— "Amoroso/'    Miss  McCay  J 

Eghart 

Baritone     Sole — "The     Bells     of     St  I 

Mary's" Rodney 

Duet      (humorous)— "Mr.     and     Mrs. 

Smith,"    a   Domestic   Quarrel. 
Comic  Character  Sketch  (in  costume) 

—"The  Old  Rollicker...Mr.  McCay 
Part  Two. 
Piano  Solo — "The  Alpine  Storm,"  Mr. 

MoCay Kunkel 

Vocal    Duet — "The    Harp    That    Once 

Thro'  Tara's  Halls"   .... Moore 

Baritone  Solo— "Off  to  Philadelphia," 

adopted  from   an  old  Irish  melody 

\ «...   B.   Haynes 

Specimens   of   Irish    Wit  and    Humor 

Mr.  MoCay 

Soprano  Solo,  "Sing,  Sweet  Bird 

Ganz 

Piano     Duet — "II     Trovatore"      (Mel-^ 

notte)    Verdi 

Impersonations — "The  Bashful   Man," 

"The  Scholboy's     First     Attempt  to 

Recite  a  Poem,  etc.   . . .  Mr.  MoCay 
Vocal  Duet — "Oh,  That  We  Two  Were 

Maying t  Alice  May  Smith. 
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DAILY  EVENING  ITEM 

-  LYNN,  MASS.. 

MARCH  27,  1920. 

THESE  BLIND  MEN 

MUST  BE  FIGHTERS 

SACRAMENTO. — On    the      lists      of 
lind  borrowers  from  the  library  here 
apear  the  names:  Spankingr,  Thrasher, 
"Whip,  Lickon  and   Beattie. 
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BLIND  MINISTER 
RESIGNS  PULPIT 

Rev.  E.  P.  Ayer  Moves 
From  Mansfield  Center 
to  Branford. 


Special  to  /The  Times. 

Wiiiimantic,  March  29. 
The  Rev.  Edward  P.  Ayer,  for  about 
eight  years  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Mansfield  Center,  has 
resigned  and  moved  his  family  to  Bran- 
ford.  Mr.  Ayer  Is  blind  and  is  the  only 
minister  in  Connecticut  who  is  so  hand- 
icapped. Some  years  ago  there  was  a 
Baptist  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Els- 
don,  who  was  blind,  and  who  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Baptist  church  at  Wethers- 
field.  Mr.  Elsdon  later  moved  west, 
and  died  there.  . 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Ayer  is  now  supplying 
each  Sunday  the  Congregational 
church  at  Oxford,  this  state.  At  one 
time,  while  he  was  a  student  at  the 
Yale  Divinity  school,  he  was  pastor  of 
the  Congflregational  church  at  Bethle- 
hem, in  Litchfield  county.  He  was  also 
eerved  churches  in  Guilford. 

During  the  recent  Pilgrim  drive,  Mr. 
Ayer  performed  a  helpful  work  in  or- 
ganizing the  campaign  in  the  churches 
in  Tolland,  Windham,  and  New  London 
counties.  His  efforts  were  so  successful 
that    ho    was   also   called   upon    to   visit 
churches    in    other    communities    which 
needel    instruction    in    the    methods    of 
the  campaign.  As  a  result  of  Mr.  Ayer's 
leadership,  the  Congregational  churches 
in    the   eastern   part   of   the   state     ex- 
ceeded   their    quota    in    the    drive    with 
almost  no  exception.  The  result  was  a 
signal   victory   for    Mr.    Ayer,    and    the 
methods  which  he  used. 

During  the  war,  Mr.  Ayer  was  an 
outstanding  figure  in  the  town  where 
he  held  a  pastorate.  He  not  only  en- 
couraged and  stimulated  his  people  to 
work  themselves  but  also  gave  them  a 
good  example  by  what  he  did  himself. 
He  went  into  the  garden  and  planted 
and  cared  for  considerable  area  of 
ground  and   got  good  results  from  his 

r People  who  doubted  his  ability  to 
cope  with  a  rather  difficult  situation  for 
one  who  was  without  his  sight,  were 
surprised  and  pleased  at  the  results 
which  he  obtained.  Mr.  Ayer  also  raised 
pork  and  beef  as  well  as  chickens  dur- 
ine  the  period  of  the  war,  and  both 
heloed  in  the  food  supply  in  this  way 
as   well   as  obtaining   financial   returns. 


Mr.  Ayer  is  one  who  has  accom- 
plished results  in  the  face  of  heavy 
handicap.  His  sight  left  him  just  as  lie 
was  entering  the  freshman  class  at 
Amherst  college.  He  was  determined 
to  secure  an  education  in  spite  of  the 
advice  of  most  of  the  people  who  knew 
him. 

He  chose  the  ministry  as  a  calling, 
although  in  those  days,  there  was  not 
the  willingness  to  welcome  a  man  who 
was  thus  handicapped  as  a  pastor  of  a 
cfcurch.  In  spite  of  grave  difficulties, 
however,  he  persevered  and  at  length 
completed  hi?  course  at  the  Yale 
Divinity  school.  Since  then  he  has 
served  churches  In  this  state  with 
ability.  He  has  not  only  been  an  inspir- 
ation to  his  people,  but  has  lead  his 
churches  in  a  marked  way. 
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BLIND  SALESMAN 
CLEARS  HIS  NAME 

McKeever,    Denying   Grafting, 
Says  He  Sacrificed  Himself 


William  .1.  McKeever  of  Cambridge 
defended  himself  so  convincingly  at  the 
State  House  yesterday  afternoon  against 
an  intimation  that  he  has  been  "graft- 
ing" on  the  state  at  the  expense  of 
the  blind  that  the  aspersion  was  with- 
drawn. 

Himself  a  blind  man,  he  is  selling 
agent  for  the  products  of  the  state  in- 
stitutions. His  compensation  is  on  a 
commission  basis.  His  appearance,  led 
into  the  room  yesterday,  was  before 
the  social  weHare  committee  of  the 
Legislature.  A  a  previous  meeting 
Senator  Martin  L.  Quinn  of  Swampscott 
expressed  his  belief  that  McKeever  was 
"grafting."  After  heaving  McKeever 
yesterday  Senator  Quinn,  while  insist- 
ing, that  there  should  be  a  change  in  the 
system  of  distribution,  declared  himself 
convinced  that  McKeever  is  not  at  fault. 

The  salesman  produced  a  war  contract 
to  demonstrate  that  he  had  voluntarily 
forfeited  $3000  that  the  blind  might  bene- 
fit. This  was  a  contract  for  40,000 
brooms,  awarded  to  him  personally. 
Private  manufacturers,  he  said,  had  of- 
fered him  10  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds 
if  he  would  turn  the  contract  over  to 
them,  yet  he  gave  all  the  work  to  the 
blind   institutions. 

He  declared  he  sells  the  entire  output 
of  the  institutions,  products  to  the  value 
of  about  $60,000  yearly,  for  a  commis- 
sion of  about  $1000.  Any  salesman  with 
sight,  he  contended,  would  demand  at 
least  $2000  and  expenses. 


AGED  BLIND  MAN,    i 
AFIRE,  LOSES  GASH 

Badly    Burned   in    Attic,    Had 
$4000  in  Vest  Pocket 


[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Herald] 
SPRINGFIELD.   April  7— James  Sulli- 
van, 80,  critically  burned  in  a  fire  in  his 
home  in  66  James  street,  also  lost  $4000 
which  he  carried  in  an  inside  pocket  of 


his  vest.     Loss  of  money  was  reported, 
to  the  police  by  his  niece. 

According  to  Miss  Sullivan,  the  aged 
man  distrusted  banks  and  carried  all  his 
money.  He  was  in  the  attic  of  his  home 
puttering  around  when  in  some  manner 
the  building  caught  fire.  Because  of  his 
affliction,  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  is  blind,  I 
was  unable  to  escape  before  the  flames 
ignited  his  clothing.  When  found  by 
the  firemen  in  a  hallway,  his  clothes, 
including  his  vest,  were  ablaze. 

Firemen  stripped  off  his  clothes  and 
discarded  these  while  attending  to  his 
injuries.  He  was  taken  to  Springfield 
Hospital.  Later  when  search  was  made 
for  his  money  only  charred  remnants 
were  found.  Mr.  Sullivan  had  three  $1000 
bank  notes  and  $1000  in  bills  of  smaller 
denominations  in  his  pocket.  A  frag- 
ment of  a  $50  bill  is  all  that  is  left. 
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BLIND  MAN  IS  > 
\      BADLYBURNED 

James  Sullivan  in  Serious  Condi- 
tion at  Springfield  Hospital  — 
Fire  at  66  James  Street 


James  Sullivan,  a  blind'  man.  was 
merely  burned  in  a  fire  which 
caused  slight  property  damage  at  W 
James  street  yesterday  afternoon  at 
5.  Firemen  found  Mr  Sullivan,  his 
clothes  aflame,  groping  about  in  the 
er  hall  apparently  endeavoring  to 
reach  the  street.  He  was  able  to 
the  firemen,  who  immediately  beat 
the  flames  out.  that  he  wished  to  be 
taken  to  the  Springfield  hospital,  and 
he  was  rushed  there  at  once.  Karly 
this  morning  he  was  reported  in  a 
critical  condition  at  the  hospital.  The 
fire,  which  was  confined  to  the  attic, 
burned  up  through  the  roof,  but 
extinguished  in  a  short  time.  Some 
damage  was  done  by  water.  August 
Lindberg  was  the  other  occupant  of 
the  house,  which  is  owned  by  Jere- 
miah Driscoll.  The  origin  of  the  lire 
was  unknown. 


$4000  IS  MAN'S  POCKET 
*/^  J^JtS  DESTROYED  BY  FIRE 

Blind        Sprinsrfleld       Resident       Also 
Nearly    Loses    Life. 

[By  the  Associated  Press] 
Springfield,  Mass.,  April  7.— That  Jan-.es 
Sullivan,  an  aged  blind  man,  who  was 
critically  injured  "*lWW»'"yCsterday  when 
his  home  took  fire,  lost  $4000  in  bank 
notes  carried  in  a  vest  pocket  was  dis- 
closed to  the  police  to-day  by  his  niece. 
The  old  man  preferred  tp  carry  his 
money  rather  than  to  bank  it.  When 
found  by  liromen  his  clothing  was  all 
ablaze  and  the  vest,  which,  with  other 
garments,  was  torn  from  his  body  by 
rescuers,  wa.s  almost  wholly  destroyed. 
A  fragment  of  a  $50  bill  was  all  that  was 
found.  Three  bills  of  $1000  were  among 
those  burned.  i 
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BLIND  MAN  WINS 
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His    Love    Poem    Gets    a    Bride    for 
Him. 

Louis  Gardner  of  Chicago  and  Miss 
Senevleve  Jamieson  of  Pershing,  Ind., 
were  Married  the  other  afternoon. 
Both  the  Jbride  and  oridegroom-  are 
)lind. 

Both  were  subscribers  to  a  maga- 
zine published  for  the  blind  and  Mr. 
Gardner  was  a  frequent  contributor 
>f  verse  to  the  publication.  One  ot 
ais  poems,  "What  Is  Love,"  appeared 
some  time  ago  and  brought  him  many 
congratulatory  lexers  from  his  blind 
readers.  Among  those  who  wrote  to 
Mr.  Gardner  was  Miss  Jamieson. 

Correspondence  that  resulted 
Droagjit  about  the  wedding.  The  Rev. 
Shelby  Xee,  pastor  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist church,  in  this  city,  read  the  serv- 
ice. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner  will  live 
In  Chicago. 


UNIT-WOMAN  VETRAN 

,  S.  MAIL  BAG  FIXER 


REMARKABLE   BLIND   MAN 


Miss  Pattie  R/laddux  Sets  NeW 

Record  for  Work  at 

Washington. 


Although  blind,  Miss.  Pattie  Maddux 
is  the  veteran  member  of  Uncle  Sam's 
force  employed  in  repairing  "bum" 
mail  bags  that  have  been  incapacitated 
for  service  by  the  wear  and  tear  in 
hauling  letters  and  parcel  post. 

Her  job  is  replacing  new  cords  in 
salvaged  mail  containers,  for  which 
she  is  paid*  93.00  a  day.  Miss  Maddux 
is  sixty-two  years  old  and  has  been 
in  the  employ  of  the  government  for 
32  years. 

She  is  only  one  of  an  organization 
of  285  men  and  women  assigned  to  the 
task  of  manufacturing  and  repairing 
the  mail  bags  and  locks  used  in  the 
postal -service  throughout  the  United1 
States. 

The  post  office  department  is  in  the 
manufacturing  business,  as  witnessed 
by  the  output  of  the  mail  equipment 
shops  in  1919 :  Made  472,350  new  sacks 
at  a  cost  of  $80,000  under  the  lowest 
bid  received  from  commercial  con- 
cerns ;  produced  10,308  pieces  of  equip- 
ment and  attachments  for  other  gov- 
ernment departments  and  for  the 
postal  service  in  the  Philippine  islands  ; 
repaired  2,532,632  bags  at  a  cost  of  7.4 
cents  apiece;  and  salvaged  13,900  old! 
pouches  by  fitting  them  with  new 
heads. 

Then,  too,  Uncle  Sam  manufactures! 
and  repairs  his  own  mail  loeks.  The 
cost  of  repair  has  been  reduced  from 
18  cents  to  less  than  8  cents  apiece.' 

Approximately  1,000,000  locks  of 
lighter  weight  have  been  placed  in  the 
service.  Manufacturers  formerly  rent- 
ed the  post  office  department  various 
parts  of  machines,  the  rental  amount- 
ing to  $300,000  a  year. 

Today,  housed  in  a  new  $200,000 
fire-proof,  concrete  building,  the  mail 
equipment  shop  is  a  complete  manu- 
facturing establishment — from  a  car- 
penter shop  to  automatic,  labor-saving 
machinery.  And,  finally,  did  you  know 
this  shop  consumed  70  carloads,  or 
2,100.000  pounds  of  twine  during  the 
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Ninety-Three  Years   Old    But     Keeps 
up   Family  WoodpHe. 

The  mSfn,  long  known  as  "Blind 
Bronson,"  has  been  in  North  Hero 
this  week,  led  by  his  great-grand 
daughter,  and  selling  "Red  Indian 
Salve,"  a  home-made  preparation.  Vct 
years  the  man  has  been  an  occasion- 
al familiar  character,  the  sales  con-^ 
stituting  about  his  only  means  of  (sup- 
port. 

Although  93  years  old  October  15 
last,  he  is  lively  and  healthy,  says  he 
never  paid  $3  in  all  for  doctoring  for 
himself,  and  during  ithe  past  winter 
has  sawed  with  a  buck-saw  and  split 
nearly  all  the  wood  used  by  the  fami- 
ly of  his  grandson,  where  he  lives  in 
Newport,  and  who,  has  been  sick. 
Bronson  wats  a  stone  mason,  and  44 
years  ago,  while  at  work  near  Riich- 
ford,  was  doing  particularly  heavy 
lifting.  One  morning  he  began  work 
at  €  o'clock,  but  before  7  o'colckwas 
led  home,  permanency  without  sight; 
the  optic  nerve  having  become  sud- 
denly destroyed.  He  is  a  native  c<£ 
Canada  and  clearly  remembers  the 
historic  Papineau  rebellion  of  1837. 
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BOSTON  BLIND  SOPRANO 
TO  GIVE  CONCERT  HERE 


The  much  talked  of  blind  soprano 
of  Boston  is  to  give  a  song  recital  In 
New  Bedford,  at  Liberty  Hall,  Monday 
evening,'  May    10. 

For  some  time  New  Bedfordites 
have  been  hoping  that  the  popular 
and  richly  gifted  Miss  J  light  fa- 

vor them  with  a  concert.  Knowing 
their  wish  is  to  be  happily  realized  in 
hearing  this  beautiful  blind  girl  sing, 
many  are  eagerly  anticipating  an  event; 
of  artistic  pleasure,  ail*  are  looking 
forward  to  giving  her  a  glad  and; 
hearty  welcome.  In  the  mastery  of 
the  cherished  art  of  Miss  Laird  more 
credit  is  due  her  for  being  totally  un- 
able to  sec  a  note. 

Miss  Laird  will  be  assisted  by  Miss 
Vernice  Gay,  Boston's  gifted  pianist 
and  masterly  accompanist,  who  will 
render  several  classic  solos  especially 
selected  for  the  occasion.  The  pro- 
gram will  be  further  and  delightfully 
enriched  by  Adelaide  Patterson,  Rhode 
Island's  foremost  reader  of  the  State 
Normal  school,  Providence.  Her 
work  is  noted  as  an  artistic  attrac-i 
tion   in   itself. 
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BLIND  MAN  ENFORCES 
j    ""LAW  IN  PLACERVILLE 

'     4T        JJIeE.A.  Staff  Special 

l^LACERVILLE,  Cal.,  April  26.— A 
blind  man  enforces  order  in  Placerville 
— wild  old  Hangtown  of  pioneer  Cali- 
fornia- 
He  is  Fred  O'Neil,  constable. 
Of  course  Hangtown  has  changed. 
Most  of  the  mines  are  closed,  its  bars 
are  shut,  its  streets  are  quiet  at  8  p.  m. 
Even  its  name  is  changed. 

And  the  principal  violator  of  the 
peace  and  order  of  the  town  nowadays 
is  not  the  drunken  miner,  but  the  city 

speeder  on  a  week-end     trip   into     the 
mountains. 

It's  one  of  O'Neil's  jobs  to  catch 
ithem.  Up  here  in  Placerville  they  call 
him  the  "blind  speed  cop." 

He  can  tell  a  speeding  automobile  byi 
the     sound     as   it     whizzes     by     him. 
"What's    that    fellow's      number?"      he 
will  ask  a  bystander. 

And  that  night  or  next  morning  Mr. 
Auto  Speeder  gets  a  summons  into  the 
justice  court  by  mail  or  by  phone. 

O'Neil  has  made  50  or  more  arrests 
in  the  year  he  has  been  constable. 

He   can    "feel"    a    shadow      by     that 


FRED  O'NEIL,  BLIND  CONSTABLE 
WHO  USES  HIS  EAR  FOR  AN   EYE 

mysterious  sixth  sense  blind  men  seem 
to  have,  so  locating  an  automobile 
parked  in  front  of  a  Are  hydrant,  con- 
trary to  city  ordinance,  is  "easy  meat" 
for  him. 

O'Neil  has  spent  all  his  44  years  in 
Placerville.  He  knows  everybody  in 
town  by  footstep  or  voice.  He  can  re- 
member a  voice  for  years. 

"It's  just  like  you  folks  remember- 
ing a  face,"  he  says. 


An  explosion  of  dynamite  caps 
robbed  O'Neil  of  his  sight  26  years  ago. 

"I  sat  with  bowed  head  for  weeks," 
declared  O'Neil.  "All  my  ambition  was 
gone.     I  saw  no  purpose  in  life.. 

"But  one  day  an  old  friend  of  mine 
said,  'Why  don't  you  buck  up.  Fred?? 
Looking  blue  all  the  time  will  get  you 
nothing.' 

"Then  I  began  adjusting  myself  to 
the  life  of  a  blind  man." 

And  there's  not  a  happier  man  in 
Placerville  than  Constable  O'Neil.  He's 
a  tonic  for  the  downcast,   a  sure   cure 
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A  PSD  JAN'S  MITE. 

Adolph  O.'Hope  First  Contrib- 
utor to  Hospital  Fund. 


Adolph  O.  Hope,  formerly  a  well 
known  barber  in  this  city,  who  has 
been  totally  blind  for  several  years, 
has  made  the  first  contribution  tow- 
ards the  fund  of  1250,000  to  be  raised 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  Danbury 
liospital. 

Mr.  Hope  called  at  the  Danhury 
News  office  yesterday  afternoon  and 
left  one  dollar,  saying  that  the  news 
of  the  approaching  drive  for  the  hos- 
nital  had  been  read  to  him  and  he 
wished  to  do  his  part,  as  he  realized 
the  value  of  the  hospital  to  the  com- 
munity and  through  personal  ex- 
perience knew  what  a  good  hospital 
meant  to     the  sick  or  injured. 

Mr.  Hope  was  informed  that  the 
campaign  to  raise  the  hospital  fund 
had  not  yet  opened  and  that  he  could 
make  his  contribution  when  the  drive 
got  under  way.  He  replied  that  he 
had  the  money  at'  present  and  was 
able  to  contribute  it  now,  but  did  not 
[know  how  he  would  be  situated  a 
month  from  now.  So  his  monev  was 
received  and  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  hospital  fund  when  the  drive  be- 
gins, the  latter  part  of  next  month, 
the  example  of  this  man,  who  has 
long  been  deprived  of  his  sight  will 
no  doubt  be  kept  in  mind  throughout 
the  campaign  for  funds,  and  if  every- 
oody  will  do  as  well  in  proportion  to 
their  physical  and  financial  blessings 
vhere  will  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  com- 
plete success  of  the  enterprise. 
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\]Niany  are  discussing  the  coming 
concert  of  Miss  Laird,  the  blind 
soprano  of  Boston.  Miss  Laird  was 
born  in  Scotland,  her  home  town  be- 
ing identical  with  that  of  the  famous 
comedian,  Harry  Lauder,  and  the 
Scotch  have  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  Miss  Laird/  wrote  a  critic,  adding 
his  appreciation    of   her   voice. 

At    this    concert    a    varied    program 
will  be  presented.  Miss  Gay,  pianist,  a 


graduate  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  will  assist.  The 
reader,  on  whom  so  much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  evening  depends,  is  in  this 
case,  the  popular  platform  favorite, 
Miss  Patterson,  wide  and  favorably 
Known  as  an  entertainer  of  unusual 
merit. 
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BLIND  VIOLINIST 
PERFORMS  WELL 


Many    LJcal    Musfc^ft^votees 

Take  Opportunity  to  HeaNgc- 

cital  of  Abraham  Haitowitsch. 


Quite  a  number  of  musical  devotees 
took  advantage  last  night  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  the  blind  violinist,  Abra- 
ham Haitowitsch,  whose  recital  was 
given  in  Witherspoon  Hall.  Mr.  Haito- 
witsch has  received  some  flattering  criti- 
cisms from  the  American  press  and 
'much  was  expected  of  him.  Perhaps, 
to  much  was  expected  of  him — some 
went  to  the  concert  prepared  to  com- 
pare him  with  the  greatest  of  virtuosi, 
which  was  entirely  unnecessary  and  un- 
fair to  the  talented  young  man.  His 
talent  is  unquestioned  and  when  his 
lack  of  sight  is  taken  into  consideration, 
one  must  accredit  the  j'oung  Russian 
with  no  little  accomplishment.  There 
comforting  seriousness  to  his  play- 
ing which  might  serve  as  an  example 
to  many  a  "bombastic"  fiddler  and 
innate  modesty  could  be  profitably 
emulated  by  many  a  fiddlistic  poseur. 

The  program  opened  with  tlic  Wieni- 
awski  D  minor  concerto ;  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  G  minor  concerto  of  Bach. 
written  for  violin  alone.  Then  came,  an 
encore — a  gavotte  of  Bach.  A  group 
composed  of  Tschaikovski's  canzonetta 
from  the  violin  concerto:  a  Chopin  ma- 
zurka, Sarasatc's  Andalusian  Romance 
and  Brahms'  first  Hungarian  dance, 
completed  the  program's  third  number 
and  the  recital  ended  with  a  Russian 
serenade  of  pergament  and  a  caprice 
(No.  24)  from  Paganinni,  arranged  by 
Leopold   Auer. 

In  all  of  the  foregoing  the  violinist  ex- 
hibited the  traits  which  mark  a  player 
removed  from  mediocrity.  His  intona- 
tion is  generally  accurate — though  last 
night  was  a  bad  one  for  violin  strings — 
his  technic  is  ample  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  major  compositions  and  his 
sense  of  interpretation  is  that  of  an 
earnest  musician.  Mr.  Haitowitsch  was 
materially  aided  by  the  piano  accom- 
paniments of  Herman  Neumann. 


*      4  yA  V   T    B*eJ.» 
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RECITALS  AND  CONCERTS 

Lanolrecital  by  Florence  M.  Groves, 
ssfttj^by  Hildegarde  Bevers,  soprano, 
fctjflfion  Congregational  Church,  Rich- 
mond HiJtortSaturday  evening,  May  ZL 
ProcgatfTfor  Queensboro -TTorkers  for 
thtf'Rlind.  ^ 
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SATURDAY,   MAY    15,    1920 


Records    lor    the    Blind 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Again  I  am  most  grateful  for  contribu- 
tions -:1  money  and  records  for  the  LendK 
ing  library  for  the  Blind-  It  has  gone  into 
operation,  and  we  have  begun  to  receive 
grateful  and  delighted  response. 
Contributions    previously    acknowledged..     $18-™ 

William  Llndsey   £{•"" 

Two   Friends    *>■)*!. 

Genevieve  E.  Bennett ••™ 

O.  H.   Robinson in  no 

Friend  t. ::::::::::    tZ 

A   Friend 

Total    ....$107.00 

Records  received  from  Mrs.  W.  H.  Sea- 
vey,  "Unknown,"  Miss  Little,  Bartlett 
Bacon,  Mrs.  Malcolm  Davis,  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Batchelder,   Sr.,   Mme.  Cecile  Freese^ 

M.   G.   Reed 

11  Pinckney  street,  Boston. 


BOSTON,  aiASS,  SOW 
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WILL  GET  HIS 
WHpL  CHAIR 

Bought    Through    Gener- 
osity of  Post*  Readers 


William  Smith  of  10  Homer  street, 
Brookline,  will  get  a  splendid,  substan- 
tial wheel  chair  tomorrow  through  the 
generosity  of  Post  readers,  who  have 
contributed  $42.25  toward'  it  since  the 
fund  was  started  a  week  ago.  Another 
contribution  of  $10  received  through  the 
generosity  of  the  Blind  ..and  ,  J>ipp>e; 
Union,  which  would  have  swe.:ed  the 
fund  to  $52.2:.,  will  be  returned,  as  the 
first  amount  is  sufficient.  The  Blind 
and  Cripple  Union  have  many  demands 
made  upon  it  and  can  use  the  amount 
elsewhere  to  better  advantage. 

A  wheel  chair  little  used,  which  orig- 
inally cost  $65,  has  been  purchased  for 
Mr.  Smith  for  $30.  After  the  expenses 
of  crating  and  expressing  have  been 
paid  any  money  remaining  will  be 
turned  over  to  Mr.  Smith  for  the  pur- 
chase Of  little  comforts.  Those  who 
have  helped  lighten  the  burden  of  this 
invalid  have  the  thanks  of  the  Post. 

Previously    acknowledged $20.25 

C.    Mabel   Smith 1  00 

.1.   F.   Dow 3.00 

His   Name 1.00 

J.   H.   W LOO 

M.  M.  Beardsle.v 1.00 

Tn  memory  of  n   paralyzed   mother J  .00 

A    friend.    Blaekinton,    Mass 1.00 

Mrs.    Percy    Lantz 1.00 

L.   C.    H.,    Dorchester 1.00 

I.   T.    V '00 

From    Gene 2.00 

M.    M.   p 1-00 

U.   M.   II..   Jamaica   Plain 1.00 ! 

Total $42.25 
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"BU«d  ArtwwatV",.*    Remarkable    Man. 

The  man.  lung-  known  as  "Blind 
Bronson,"  has  been  in  North  Hero  this 
week,  led  by  his  great-granddaughter 
and  selling  "Red  Indian  Salve",  a 
home-made  preparation.  For  years 
the  man  has  been  an  occasional  fa- 
miliar character,  the  sales  constitut- 
ing about  his  only  means  of  support. 

Although  93  years  old  October  |5 
last,  he  is  lively  and  healthy,  says  he 
never  paid  $:;  in  all  for  doctoring-  for 
himself,  and  during  the  past  winter 
has  sawed  with  a  buck-saw  and  split 
nearly  ah  the  wood  used  by  the  family 
of  his  luandson,  where  he  lives', in 
Newport,  and  who  has  been  sick. 
Bronson  was  a  stone  mason,  and  11 
years  ago,  while  at  work  near  Rich- 
ford,  was  doing  particularly- heavy  lift- 
ing. One  morning  he  began  work  al  6 
o'clock  but  before  7  o'clock  was  led 
home,  permanently  without  sight;  the 
optic  nerve  having  become  suddenly 
destroyed.  He  is  a  native  of  Canada 
and  clearly  .remembers^  Ui&MadiMirfll'ic 
Papineau   rebel] 


Hum         ssu  nmamm 
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NO      BROOKFIELD,      May      15.  -]  r* 
Tuesday   night   Miss   Elizabeth    Bar-  *T 
rett,  the  blind  singer  and  composer, 
will  be  present-at"*he-«emm.unity  sing 
in  town  hall  and  sing  her  own  com-  -, 
positions.     Miss   Barrett  is   a  native  V 
of    New    Mexico,     blind     from    birth, 
whose     composition,     "O     Fair     New 
Mexico"    has   been    adopted   as     the 
state  song.  She  represented  her  state 
at  the  San  Diego  Exposition  and  sang 
there  daily.     Some  of  her  songs  are: 
"Oh    Love   of   Mine,"    "Rain   Drops, 
"Christmas     Bells,"     "Lullaby"     ana 
"Our  Answer  to  the  Call."    Miss  Bar- 
rett comes  to  town  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  friends,  because  of  her  great 
interest   in    community    singing.     All 
she  asks  is  her  fare  to  and  from  Bos- 
ton and  what  her  audience  may  feel 
like  giving  in  token  of  their  appre- 
ciation.    J.   Edward  Bouvier  will  be 
present   to    conduct   the   big   sing  at 
which  everyone  is  invited  to  be  *" 
ent. 


BLIND    MUSICIANS     GIVE 

KJfTKWrtHNMEXT  THAT  PLEASES 
Totally  blind,  John  and  Mary  McCay, 
brother  and  sister,  vocalists,  musicians 
and  readers  were  heard  in  a  concert  and 
entertainment  at  T.  A.  B.  hall  Friday 
evening  by  a  large  and  appreciative  au- 
dience. The  programme  presented  in- 
cluded vocal  solos  by  Miss  McCay  and 
her  brother,  several  duets  and  a  lecture. 
by  Mr.  McCay  on  Irish  Freedom.  Both 
of   the    artists   are   accomplished   pianists 


and    their   singing   was   a    treat,   Mr.    Mc 
Cay  possessing  a  rich  baritone  and  Miss 
McCay  a  clear  soprano. 

Mr.  McCay  In  his  Irish  Impersonations 
and  specimens  of  Irish  .wit  and  humor 
was  very  good.  His  playing  of  the  pi- 
ano was  also  clever  as  was  the  piano 
duet,  II  Trovatore.  Their  programme 
was  one  that  would  have  done  credit  to 
many  possessing  sight. 
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Remarkable  Blind  Man 

The  man  long  known  as  "Blind  Bron- 
son," has  been  in   North   Hero '  recently! 
led   by   his   great-granddaughter,    selling] 
a  home-made  salve.  For  years  the    man  I 
has  been  a  familiar  character,    the  sales  I 
constituting    about    his    only    means    of 
support.  Although   93  years   old  October 
15  last,  he  is  lively  and  healthy,  says  he 
never  paid   $3   in   all   for   doctoring   for 
himself,  and  during  the  past  winter    has| 
sawed  with  a  buck-saw  and  split  nearly 
all  the  wood  used  by  the  family  of  his 
grandson,    where    he    lives    in    Newport, 
and  who  has  been  sick.   Bronson  was 

stone  mason  and  44  years  ago,  while] 
at  work  near  Richford,  was  doing  parti- 
cularly heavy  lifting.  One  morning  he! 
began  work  at  6  o'clock  but  before  7 
o'clock  was  led  home,  permanently  with- 
out sight  the  optic  nerve  having  become] 
suddenly   destroyed. 


BLIND  WOMAN 

ENJOYS  AIR  RIDE 


Friend  of  Helen  Keller 
Soars  Aloft  "to  See  How 
It  Feels" 


BROOKFIELD,  May  18. — Miss  Elis- 
abeth Garrett  of  Wollaston,  a  bliufi 
woman  co-worker  and  close  personal 
friend  of  Helen  Keller,  was  a  passen- 
ger this  afternoon  in  the  airplane  oT 
Aviator  Albert  H.  Tuhstall  on  a  flight 
over   the   Brookfields. 

Miss  Garrett  at  the  conclusion  or 
the  trip  said  she  enjoyed  the  flight 
immensely.  She  said  she  had  bee- 
anxious  for  a  long  time  to  take  an 
airplarte  fligh^  as  her  friend,  Miss 
Keller,  had  flown  and  enjoyed  the  ex 
perience. 

"Miss  Keller  has  nothing  on  me< 
new,"  said  the  sightless  woman  after 
climbing  down  from  the  passenger  s 
seat. 


¥5 


Miss      Garrett      arrived      in      Nortn 
Erookfield    today    to    take    part    in    a 
Community  club  concert  tonight.    She 
came    to    the    aviation      field      accom 
r-anied   by  Mrs.   Eugene   B.  McCarthy. 

Altho,  of  course,  unable  to  see  the 
plane  Miss  Garrett  inspected  it  with 
her  fingers  and  asked  many  ques- 
tions about  the  mechanism.  She  did 
rot  wish  to  wear  the  head  helmet  b  i- 
cause  of  a  desire  to  have  her  ears  un- 
covered, but  after  the  propeller  wan 
started  she  decided  to  put  on  the  head 
covering. 
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Sunday,  May  23, 1920*, 


BOY  BLINDED 
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BY  EXPLOSION 

^    V 

Fulminate  of  Mercury,  on 

Stove    m    Somerville 

House,  Blows  Up 


Michael  Gallant,  sixteen  years  old, 
Vo.  58  Church  street,  Somerville, 
will  lose  the  sight  of  one  eye  and 
may  become  totally  blind  as  a  result 
of  injuries  he  received  last  night 
when  :<  quantity  of  fulminate  of  mer- 
cury exploded  in  the  kitchen  of  his 
home. 

Gallant,  who  is  the  son  of  Mrs 
Mary  Gallant,  a  widow,  was  experi- 
menting with  the  explosive  in  the 
absence  of  his  mother.  The  mercur-. 
compound,  which  he  had  placed  on 
the  stove,  is  supposed  to  have  become 
overheated. 

Neighbors,  aroused  by  the  explo- 
sion, rushed  into  the  house  to  find 
the  boy.  blinded  and  bleeding,  in  the 
kitchen.  In  an  adjoining  room  was 
the  boy's  sister,  who  had  Fainted 
from  fright,  Gallant  was  taken  to 
Somerville   l  tospital. 

The  boy  ts  a  student  at  the  Somer- 
'•iii,.  Evening  High  School.  He  has 
n  much  Interested  in  chtmietry 
and  bus  maintained  a  small  labora- 
tory in    his   home. 


PERRY  HAH, UNd TALES  IDOL, 
NOW  A  BLIND  MAKER  OE  TOYS 


~ 7~ 

Stricken  by  an  Explosion  While  He  Was  Doing 
Great  Things  in  Life  as  He  Had  Done  in  Play 
— He  Finds  Happiness  in  Philosophy  Through 
His  Endless  Night 


PERRY  HALE  OF  YALE! 


Twenty  years  ago  his  was  a  name  to  conjure  by  when  this 
veritable  lion  of  a  lad — shaggy-haired,  bright-eyed  and  190  pounds, 
six  feet  two  big,  yet  with  the  speed  and  agility  of  a  panther,  tore 
and  plunged  and  squirmed  through  the  bewildered  opponents  of 
the  best  football  eleven  Yale  University  ever  turned  out — Gordon 
Brown's  1900  machine. 

It  was  such  men  as  Perry  Hale  and  Gordon  Brown  and  Al 
Sharpe  who  struggled  side  In-  side.,  knee  to  knee,  and  won  for  Yale 
its  place  in  the  history  of  American  and  foreign  universities. 

It  was  men  like  them,  too,  who,  with  the  lessons  learned  on 
bitterly  contested  gridirons  of  dun  Fall  afternoons  went  out  into 
the  fields  of  life,  more  scarred  and  checkered  than  any  ancient 
gridiron,  and  contributed  to  their  community,  to  their  country  and 
— when  the  Kaiser  sought  a  major  championship — to  the  world, 
such  a  generous  resource  of  pluck  and  skill  that  we  now  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  significance  of  "The  Bowl,"  a  poem 
written  by  Stephen  Benet,  another  Yale  man,  in  the  days  when  the 
quarterback's  signals  had  given  way  to  the  lieutenant's  harsh 
"Squads  right"  and  the  crunch  of  leather  and  moleskin  to  the 
clatter  of  steel  helmets: 

Gusts  of  great  wind  that  heap  the  leaves  together, 
Flamed  or  soft  in  running  piles  of  gold, 

Drive  the  far  clouds — this  would  be  football  weather — 
And  all  the  air  is  icy-clear  and  cold. 

There  rise  the  goal-posts  bitterly  assaulted. 

The  trampled  lines,  the  bright  sky  overhead — 

And  Autumn  seems  cheap  pageantry  and  halted, 
Remembering  Yale,  remembering  the  dead, 

Who,  from  all  eager  hours,  from  Youth  amazing, 
Turned  at  a  word,  and  with  most  careless  pride 

Descended  into  Hells  beyond  our  gazing, 

And  found  the  liberty  for  which  they  died. 


All  the  World  Remembers 

Yes,  the  gloom  that  o'ercast  their 
amazing  and  glorious  youth  has  given 
way  to  glory.  Johnnie  Overton,  Freddie 
Stillman,  Johnnie  Poe  and  Hobey  Baker, 
and  all  the  brave  boys  whose  names  we 
speak  so  tenderly,  who  have  crossed 
the  last  great  goal  line  or  breasted 
life's  tape  or  taken  their  last  Hurdle— 
Yale  and  Harvard  and  Princeton  and' 
the  world,   too,  remember. 

But  Perry  Hale  is  enduring  a  night  of 
gloom  that  will  never  end.  But  for  his 
own  unconquerable  soul  and  unshaken 
body,  but  for  his  wife's  strong  devo- 
tion, but  for  his  faithful  pal,  Bill,  his 
Scotch  collie,  and  but  for  the  friends 
who  answer  his  letters,  the  man  who 
was  unmoved  by  wild  Yale  cheers  and 


idolatry  and  love  20  years   back  would 
have  long  ago  given  way  to  despair. 

Never  again  can  he  watch  Yale's  big 
blue  teams  fighting  in  the  Bowl.  Nor 
can  he  read  of  the  triumphs  and  de- 
feats of  the  eleven  he  so  worthily  rep- 
resented in  the  heyday  of  his  youth. 
Blind,  making  miniature  airplane  kites 
for  a  livelihood,  he  is  living  in  the  tiny 
town  of  Portland,  Conn,  with  children, 
his  cronies,  who  gather  with  him  in  his 
cellar,  and  his  dog  taking  the  place 
of  the  thousands  who  followed  his 
every  step  and  move  20  years  past. 


Smiling  Through  His  Blindness 

Though  like  a  striken  Saul,'  he  is  just 
aB  buoyant  and  confident  and  cheery 
and    magnetic    of    personality,    smiling 
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PERRY    HALE    IN    FOOTBALL    TOGS. 


through  his  blindness,  as  in  the  day 
when  he  was  the  idol  of  Yale's  mad 
followers  and  hero  of  the  team  that 
made  the  finest  record  of  any  eleven 
Tale  has  turned  out  in  her  long  and 
triumphant  history. 

Life  shone  beautifully  and  with  un- 
usual splendor  to  Perry  Hale  the  day 
he  was  graduated  as  a  civil  engineer 
and  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  fu- 
ture. Life  pulsing  and  as  rushing  as 
the  struggling  mass  on  the  gridiron  he 
was  leaving— strong,  active  man's  work 
in  the  things  worth  while— the  great 
outdoors— all  this  written  in  capital  let- 
ters that  spelled  achievement  was  Per- 
ry Hale'8  ambition.  And  life  seemed  to 
offer  all  its  beginning  promised  un- 
til   ..    . 

One  night  seven  years  ago  a  civil 
engineer  who  had  been  pointed  to 
with  pride  and  admiration  as  one  of 
the  coming  men  in  railroad  construc- 
tion stood  stricken  and  lost,  looking 
into  space,  the  light  of  those  brilliant 
eyes  snuffed  out  like  a  yellow  candle. 

Perry  Hale,  his  sight  gone  forever, 
realized  he  was  never  more  to  work 
out  perplex  and  baffling  engineering 
problems— never  more  to  Watch  the  crim- 
son and  saffron  splashes,  of  the  sunset 
from  the  windows  of  the  little  home  he. 
and  his  wife  were  planning  on  the  knoll 
at  Portland  that  overlooks  the  Connecti- 
cut River— never  more  to  sit  of  an  Au- 
tumn afternoon  and  sense  the.  reflected 
thrill  of  the  Blue's  warriors  down  below 
as  thev  battled  against  the  teams  ha.. 
had  once  helped  to  conquer. 


Found  a  Way  Out 

Those  powerful  legs  that  worked  like 
trip-hammers  on  the  gridiron  now 
moved  more  slowly  and  carefully,  and 
are  guided  not  by  those  kean  and  lus- 
trous eyes,  but  by  Bill,  a  Scotch  collie 
who  knows  his  master's  needs  and  an- 
swers them  with  almost  human  care. 

The  versatility  that  made  Perry  Hale 
one  of  America's  all-star  football  men 
has  saved  him  from  morbid  despair  and 
—but  that  came  later  after  bitter  real- 
ization had  gi"en  way  to  search  for  a 
path  through  the  night. 

"But  I  finally  did  find  a  way  out,"  said 
Perry  Hale,  "although  when  poor  hu- 
mans are  struck  with  an  affliction  like 
mine  the  first  thing  they  want  to  do  is 
blow  out  their  brains.  I  felt  that  way, 
too,  at  first,  but  life  is  just  as  precious 
to  me  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  when 
we  rushed  off  the  field  victors  for  old 
Yale.  .      •  a, 

•'It  was  hard  at  the  beginning.  The 
days  that  had  been  so  bright  were  one 
awful  night,   and   if   it   hadn't   been   for 


fey  wonderful  wife,  I  sometimes  think  1 
might  have  thrown  it  all  up.  And  any- 
way, a  man  can  have  only  a  certain 
number  of  disappointments;  after  that 
thev  cease  to  be  disappointments. 

He  sat  in  hiB  big  morris  char  in  the 
little  home  gently  ruffling  Bills  neck, 
wliile  the  collie  bent  graciously  for  his 
best  friend's  caress. 

Dog  Knows  His  Every  Mood 

"What  kind  of  a  day  is  it,  Bill?" 
Perry  Hale  asked. 

little  human  growl  at  being  dis- 
turbed, a  slouching  gait  over  to  the 
window  and  a  joyous  whoop  announced 
that  it  was  a  warm  day  in  June. 

"Bill,  I  think  I'll  go  down  to  'Old  Man 
Delaney's.'  What  do  you  think  about 
it?" 

Bill  landed  into  the  kitchen  again  with| 
one  leap.  He  came  back  with  one  shoe 
and  returned  to  fetch  the  other.  But  Perry 
remembered  that  "Old  Man  Delaney" 
had  gone  to  town.  "Never  mind,  Bill, 
put  the  rubbers  back  and  we'll  go  some 
other  day.  Bill,  there  was  an  old  man 
walking  down  the  street  the  other  day 
and  he  was  blind;  he  couldn't  see  a  sin- 
gle thing,  not  even  a  big  beautiful  dog 
like  you,  and  Bill,  he  dropped  his  cane." 

Perry  Hale,  star  Tale  athlete,  whose 
name  is  inscribed  in  golden  letters  in 
Yale's  hall  of  fame,  walked  slowly  from 
one  end  of  his  living  room  to  the  other, 
telling  his  friend,  Bill,  this  story. 

Bill,  who  had  been  strutting  alongside, 
snatched  the  cane  and  handed  it  back. 
Bill  knows  where  his  friend's  pipe  is, 
where  his  cap  hangs  and  where  the  cane 
stands  in  the  corner.  Perry  tells  Bill 
what  he  thinks  he'll  do  for  the  day  End 
Bill  takes  his  cue. 


"Must    Have    Something    to    Amyse 
Him" 

"Don't  think  I'm  foolish  when  I  tell 
you  some  of  the  things  I  do  for  amuse- 
ment and  profit,"  continued  the  blind 
football    hero.       "Frankly,    I    do    them 

mostly  for  amusement.  Any  man, 
healthy  or  unhealthy,  blind  or  with  his 
sight,  deaf  or  with  good  hearing,  must 
have  something  to  amuse  him.  One  day 
a  few  youngsters  playing  out  front  \vere 
fretting  because  a  kite  they  had 
'rotten.'  " 

"  'Won't     go     up     straight."     'The  '  bid 

string  is  busted.'     'Wish  somebody  would 

nake   a    kite    that    would    be    a    regular 

kite.'     'Gee.    this    won't   go   high    or   far 

or  nothin'.'  " 

"Those  were  some  of  the  remarks  I 
heard.  'Boys,'  I  said,  I'll  make  you  a 
kite  and  I'll  guarantee  it  will  be  the 
best  kite  you  ever  flew.  On  top  of  that, 
I'll  make  it  so  beautiful  it  will  look 
like  a  little  airplane  and  it  will  fly  as 
far  as  you  want  it  to  and  it  will  stand 
up  straight  in  the  air.  It  will  stand 
directly  over  your  heads  'way  up  in  the 
air.' 

"It  was  great  to  get  my  hand  in  again. 
I'll  never  forget  the  days  when  the 
monoplane  kite  was  in  its  infancy.  It 
was  fun  to  experiment  and  plan  and 
think  it  out.  Of  course,  it  was  very 
simple,  just  a  series  of  simple  triangles, 
but  it  was  in  getting  them  perfect  and 
having  them  properly  balanced,  in  hav- 
ing the  right  kind  of  paper  and  the 
right  kind  of  string  that  made  it  all 
worth  while." 

"Worth  While  to  Please  a  Child" 

And  with  almost  a  touch  of  humility, 
both  pathetic  and  delightful.  Perry 
Kale,  whose  earlier  plans  had  included 
bridges,  railroads  and  huge  terminals 
as  achievements  worth  while,  asked, 
"And  it  is  worth  while  to  do  some- 
thing that  pleases  the  hearts  of  chil- 
dren, isn't  it?" 

When  the  explosion  took  Perry  Hale's, 
sight    it    also    paralyzed    two    fingers    or 
each  hand.     He  devised  a  touch  systerr 
of  his  own.     1H>  can  typewrite  with  as 
tonishing  rapidity. 

"I  have  always  been  interested  in  elec- 
tricity. T  rigged  up  a  radiator  in  th< 
kitchen  with  an  electric  fan  so  as  tr 
increase  the  heat  without  buyirlg  a  bi 
ger  radiator.  J  fixed  a  washing  ma 
chine  and  a  lew  other  first  aid  to  house 
keeping,  so  A\hen  I  decided  to  put  th< 
kites  through  f  made  a  saw  to  be  rur 
by  a  motor.     That's  the  only  part  of  the 


PERRY  HALE  TODAY. 


kite  I  don't  make  myself.  The  rest  ol 
it  I  make  all  by  myself."  This  proudly 
and  with  an  air  of  triumph. 

Nobility  That  Is  Beneath  All  Fame 

Perry  Halts — all-American  foofball 
star— civil  engineer— blind  kite-maker 
—man— is  meeting  and  has  met  all 
Tale  requirements  and  is  living  a 
philosophy  that  is  not  based  on  the 
belief  that  "they  also_  serve  who  only 
stand  and  wait." 

With  the  same  spirit  and  optinv 
and  hope  that  made  him  a  lovft<3 
:md  admired  opponent  on  Tale's  ut- 
ile gridiron.  20  years  ago,  he  sits  in 
his  tiny  white  home  on  the  knoll, 
makes  kites,  delights  the  hearts  of 
childhood  and  pals  around  with  ius 
devoted  little  wife  and  Bill. 

The  pathos  of  Perry  Hale's  blind- 
ness, too,  has  been  transformed  to 
glory. 

Twenty  years  ago  he  embodied  the 
brawn  and  brain  that  made  Tale 
great  and  famed.  Today  he  shows 
the  inner  spirit  that  lies  beneath  all 
fame  and  greatness— nobility. 
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Perry  Hale,  Twice  AD-- Amer- 
ican Football  Selection  and  Star 
„  of  Greatest  Eleven  Yale  Ever 
Turned  Out,  Smiles  Through 
His  Blindness  and  Shows  the 
Same  Spirit  That  Made  Him 
the  Idol  of  Yale's  Mad  Fol- 
lowers, Twenty  Years  Ago. 


-   —  •  *•*. 


PERRY  HALE  OF  YALE: 
Twenty  years  ago  his  was  a 
name  to  conjure  by  when  this 
veritable  lion  of  a  lad,  shaggy-haired, 
bright-eyed  and  190  pounds,  six  feet 
two  big,  yet  with  the  speed  and  agil- 
ity of  a  panther,  tore  and  plunged 
and  squirmed  through  the  bewildered 
opponents  of  the  best  football  eleven 
Yale  University  ever  turned  out — 
Gordon  Brown's   1900   machine.   Twice 


selected  for  Walter  Camp's  ail-Ameri- 
can football  team,  and  called  by  the 
late  Mike  Murphy  the  most  valuable 
player  who  ever  donned  a  jacket,  "he 
made  for  himself  a  name  that  is  writ- 
ten hifh  in  illuminated  letters  with 
those  of  Camp,  Hinkey,  Heffelfinger, 
Shevhn,  Coy  and  Kilpatrick.  Like  them 
he  was  one  of  the  Doric  columns  of 
Yale's  supremacy  on  the  gridiron, 
contributing  as  much  to  its  fame  and 
prestige  and  greatness  as  its  scholars 


and  academicians  and  scientists,  by 
vote  of  each  year's  student  body  it- 
self. 

Every  year  the  Gordon  Brown  prize 
goes  to  some  member  of  the  Yale 
graduating  class.  It  goes  to  the  one 
who  best  meets  all  Yale  requirements 
and  who  has  done  most  for  Yale — 
whether  by  his  scholarship,  his  sports- 
manship or  his  leadership  of  men  on 
and  off  campus.  And  almost  always  it 
is  awarded  to  an  athlete,  and  gener- 
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ally  to  a  football  player.  Every  year, 
too,  Yale  •  seniors  mention  a  larger 
supply  of  inspiring  teachers  as  Yale's 
greatest  and  most  eternal  need,  and 
next  they  record  a  major  champion- 
ship as  the  "■university's  most  startl- 
ing shortcomings.;-^  >■—" 

In  Perry  Hale'3  day  Yale  never  had 
to  worry  over  a  major  championship. 
It  was  such  men  as  Perry  Hale  and 
Gordon  Brown  and  Al  Sharpe  who 
struggled  side  by  side,  knee  to  knee, 
and  won  for  Yale  its  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  and  foreign  univer- 
sities. It  was  men  like  them,  too,  who, 
with  the  lessons  learned  on  bitterly 
contested  gridirons  of  dun  October 
afternoons,  went  out  into  the  field  of 
life,  more  scarred  and  checkered  than 
any  ancient  gridiron,  and  contributed 
to  their  community,,  to  their  country 
and — when  the  Kaiser  sought  a  major 
championship — to  the  world,  such  a 
generous  resource  of  pluck  and  skill 
that  we  now  understood  and  appreciate 
Ihe  significance  of  "The  Bowl,"  a 
poem  written  by  Stephen  Benet,  an- 
other Yale  man,  in  the  days  when  the 
ciuarterback's  signals  had  given  way 
to  the  lieutenant's  harsh  "Squads 
right"  and  the  crunch  of  leather  and 
moleskin  to  the  clatter  of  steel  hel- 
mets:— 

Gusts    of    great    wind    that    heap    the 

leaves   together, 
Flamed    or   soft    in   running   piles    of 

gold, 
Drive   the   far   clouds — this   would   be 

football   weather — 
And  all  the  air  is  icy — clear  and  cold. 

There  rise  the  goalposts  bitterly  as- 
saulted, 

The  trampled  lines,  the  bright  sky 
overhead — 

And  Autumn  seems  cheap  pageantry 
and  halted, 

Remembering  Yale,  remembering  the 
dead. 

Who,    from    all    eager    hours,      from 

Youth  amazing, 
Turned    at    a    word,    and    with    most 

careless  pride 
Descended    into    Hells      beyond      our 

gazing, 
And  found  the  liberty  for  which  they 

died. 

It  is  enough.  We  were  a  class  to- 
gether— 

Here  is  the  field — the  goals  of  their 
defense — 

Cheering  would  soar  like  surf  in  this 
clear  weather — 

But  they  have  gone  unto  their  recom- 
pense. 

amazing  and  glorious  youth  has 
Yes,  the  gloom  that  o'ercast  their 
given  'way  to  glory.  Johnnie  Over- 
ton, Freddie  Stillman,  Johnnie  Poe 
and  Homer  Baker,  and  all  the,  brave 
tf^ys  whose  names  we  speak  so  ten- 
derly, who  have  crossed  the  last 
great  goal  line  or  breasted  life's  tape, 
or  taken  their  last  hurdle — Yale  and 
Harvard  and  Princeton  and  the 
world,  too,  remember.  They  have 
been  repaid  for  turning  back,  with- 
out a  word,  into  the  treasury  of  life 
and  death,  too,  the  gold  that  Yale 
gave  them.  They  have  repaid  and 
"they  have  gone  unto  their  recom- 
pense." 


The  Blind  Football  Hero. 

But  Perry  Hale,  the  bulwark  of 
[Gordon  Brown's  team,  who  contrib- 
uted a  lion's  share  to  Yale's  glory 
and  thereby  made  more  .worthy 
Vale's  contribution  to  America,  is 
enduring  a  night  of  gloom  that  will 
never  e^id.  But  for  his  own  uncon- 
querable soul  and  unshaken  body,  but 
for  his  wife's  strong  devotion,  but  for 
his  faithful  pal,  Bill,  his  Scotch  col- 
lie, and  but  for  the  friends  who  an- 
swer his  letters,  the  man  who  was 
unmoved  by  wild  Yale  cheers  and 
idolatry  and  love  twenty  years  back 
would  have  long  ago  given  'way  to 
despair. 

Never  again  can  he  watch  Yale's 
1  big  blue  teams  fighting  in  the  Bowl. 
Nor  can  he  read  of  the  triumphs  and 
defeats  of  the  eleven  he  so  worthily 
represented  in  the  heyday  of  his 
youth.  Blind,  making  miniature  air- 
plane kites  for  a  livelihood,  he  is 
living  in  the  tiny  town  of  Portland, 
which  can't  be  found  on  the  time- 
table of  any  respectable  railroad, 
with  children,  his  cronies  who  gother 
with  him  in  his  cellar  and  his  dog 
taking  the  place  of  the  thousands 
who  followed  his  every  step  and  move 
twenty  years  past. 

Though  like  a  stricken  Saul,  .he  is 
just  as  buoyant  and  confident  and 
cheerio  and  magnetic  of  personality, 
smiling  through  his  blindness,  as  in 
the  day  when  he  was  the  idol  of  Yale's 
mad  followers  and  hero  of  the  team 
[that  made  the  finest  record  of  any 
eleven  Yale  has  turned  out  in  her  long 
and   triumphant   history. 

Those  were  the  days  of  giants. 
Perry  Hale  was  among  the  foremost 


and  was  picked  twice  for  the  theore- 
tical lineup  that  includes  the  gridiron 
giants  of  each  year.  In  1899  he  played 
on  McBride's  team  together  with  Al 
Sharpe,  now  head  of  the  Yale  athletic 
system;  Gordon  Brown,  who  was  cap- 
tain the  next  year;  Preston  Gibson, 
the  dramatist  and  writer;  George 
Stillman  of  New  York  City,  whose 
brother  played  tackle  against  George 
in  the  Harvard  game,  and  whose 
later  brother,  Freddie,  played  end  in 
1915;  "Beau"  Olcott,  George  Goss  of 
Waterbury;  George  Chadwick  and 
Charlie  Gould. 

This  country's  first  intersectional 
contest  was  played  that  year  when 
the  University  of  Winsconsin  sent  its 
victorious  eleven  East  to  meet  Yale, 
which  was  having  everything  its  own 
way.  In  a  hard-fought  game  that 
settled  into  a  punting  duel  between 
McBride  and  O'Day,  Yale  won  by  six 
points. 

It  was  the  next  year,  however,  that 
Gordon  Brown  and  Perry  Hale  made 
football  history  that  is  still  read  re- 
verently. It  was  because  of  Hale's 
ability    in    a    play    devised    especially 


for    that   year    by    Walter    Camp,    and 
which    has    been    largely    responsible 
lor   Vale's  victories    ten   year;   follow- 
ing;  that  made  that  reading  possible. 
Hale's   all-around   ablity   and  versati- 
lity and  pure  football  instinct  led  the 
late  Mike  Murphy,  perhaps  the  great- 
est   trainer    the    athletic    world    ever 
knew,    to    say    that   "Hale   could   play 
!  the  middle  or  end  of  the  line  or  the 
backfield  equally  well,  and  because  of 
his  versatility  and  inborn  knowledge 
of  the   game,   I   think   he  is.  the  most 
valuable  man  on  an  eleven  who  ever 
donned    a    jacket.      Other    men    have 
been    more    able    in    any    one    depart- 
ment   of    the    game    but    none    that    I 
remember  had  lHale's  general  Value." 
And  old  Mike  Murphy  saw  the  best  of 
them  come  and  go! 

Only  last  week  did  Walter  Camp, 
'the  daddy  of  Yale  football,"  learn  of 
his  star  pupil's  present  plight,  and 
after  expressing  his  sorrow  and  as- 
tonishment, memory  sent  his  thoughts 
back  twenty  years  to  the  day  of 
Hale's  glory  and  powrer.  In  the  office 
of  the  New  Haven  Clock  Company,  of 
which  Mr.  Camp  is  president,  he 
stooped  and  got  into  the  panther's 
crouch  as  he  explained  and  pictured 
Hale- in  action,  and  told  of  Gordon 
Brown's  wonderful  machine — one  he 
likes  to  remember,  for  it  was  his  own 
zenith,  too.  For  almost  the  first  time 
publicity — these  secrets  are  guarded 
as  jealously  as  the  diplomat's  private 
reports — he  gave  the  "inside  dope"  oi 
that  famous  team's  career,  its  hopes 
'and  its  realizations,  all  of  which  were 
based  on  a  new  play  in  which  Perry 
Hale  was  the  pivot  man  "who  carried 
the  ball. 

That    Famous    Year. 

Just  at  this  time  Pennsylvania  had 
been  using  her  famous  "guards  back" 
formation  and  its  success  had  roused 
Mr.  Camp  to  the  discovery  of  a  new 
principle  of  attack  which  gave  prom- 
ise of  remarkable  results.  It  was 
not  merely  a  new  play  or  formation; 
it  was  something  more  fundamental 
and  its  very  simplicity  was  one  of 
the  chief  elements  of  its  power.  After 
working  it  during  the  winter  of 
1899-1900  he  called  in  Gordon  Brown. 
!captain,  and  McBrid~e,  coach.  He 
jtold  them  of  his.  play,  also  warning 
that  it  would  necessitate  a  slow  de- 
velopment and  perhaps  apparent 
failure  in  the  early  games.  That 
play,  so  well  known  now  and  used 
in  every  contest  in  modififed  form, 
was  the  "tackles  back"  or  "tandem 
tackle"  formation. 

It  turned  out  as  Walter  had  said. 
Mid-season  found  the  Yale  team 
characterized  as  the  slowest  and 
poorest  Yale  had  had  in  years.  The 
culmination  came  on  October  27,  when 
Vale     won    an    indecisive    game    from 
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Columbia  at  New  York  City.  1 
they  played  West  Point  and  were 
barely  able  to  pull  out  a  victory, 
though  remarkable  good  luck  en- 
abled Tale  to  run  up  a  score  of  IS 
to  0.  Criticism,  as  ever,  became  vio- 
lent and  general,  and  even  the 
coaches  openly  complained.  In  those 
days  Tale  was  not  accustomed  to 
winning  by  such  small  scores  as 
18-0. 

All  this  time  Perry  Hale  was  de- 
veloping and  learning  the  intricacies 
of  his  new  position  in  a  new  play, 
and  the  team  was  mastering  the  de- 
tails. Roughly,  the  play  consisted  of 
drawing  two  tackles  a  bit  back  of 
the  line,  with  the  halfback,  who  car- 
ried the  ball — Perry  Hale — behind 
them.  This  massed  interference, 
provided  the  pivot  man  was  speedy, 
brainy  and  strong,  insured  smother- 
ing of  the  opposing  end,  with  enough 
interference  left  to  cut  down  the 
waiting  halfbacks  and  prepare  a  clear 
field,  or  what  amounted  to  a  clear 
field  in  those  days  of  mass  forma- 
tions. Because  of  his  speed  and 
strength  and  keeness,  Perry  Hale  was 
the  ideal  pivot. 

Still  criticism  continued.  The  news- 
papers pointed  out  the  hopelessness 
of  the  situation,  as  always.  McBride 
and  Brown  telephoned  Walter  one 
night  and  told  him  of  their  worries; 
they  also  had  to  endune  the  censure 
of  coaches  returning  to  put  on  the 
finishing  touches,  although  the 
coaches  were  stilled  somewhat  when 
;t  was  explained  that  Walter  Camp, 
who  had  never  gone  wrong  before. 
had  devised  just  such  a  policy  and 
prophesied  such  a  result  at  first.  'It 
must  be  all  right  if  Walter  says  s«," 
was  their  conclusion. 

Along  came  the  week  before  the 
Carlisle  Indians'  game.  The  Indians 
were  always  a  tough  opponent.  Bets 
were  freely  made  that  Tale  wrould 
lose.  The  Indians  were  stronger  than 
usual.  And  then  Camp  announced 
that  he  wanted  Captain  Brown  to 
play  the  Carlisle  game  with  four  in- 
ferior substitutes  that  Hale  and  the 
regular  ba|kficld  might  bo  saved  for 
Princeton  and  Harvard,  the  next  two 
weeks.  To  MeBride's  and  Brown's 
consternation  and  wonder  Walter  re- 
plied   with   absolute   confidence: — 

"The  time  has  arrived   for  the  team 

to  find  itself.     You  will  beat  Carlisle! 

And    it   will   not   be   a   close   game;    it 

1    be    a    decisive   victory.      You   will 

score  on  them  at  least  three  times." 

Tale  played  the  four  substitutes 
and  won  by  a  score  of  36  to  0.  New 
Haven  went  crazy  with  joy;  the  tide 
had  changed  completely.  The  fol- 
lowing Saturday  Princeton  went 
down,  20-5,  and  Harvard  was  defeat- 
ed a  week  later  by  the  score  of  28  to 
0.      Never   has   a   Yale   team  piled   up 


such  a  record  or  total  of  points  as  did 
Gordon     Brown's    1900    eleven,    whose 
•victories    were    as    follows:    Tale 
Trinity   0;   Tale    30,   Tufts    0;  Tale   50. 
Bates  0;  Yale  17.   Dartmouth  0;  Yale, 
SO,   Bowdoin   0;  Yale  .38,   Wesleyan   0; 
Yale    12,    Columbia   5;    Yale    18,    West 
Point  0;   Yale   25,   Carlisle   0;  Yale   20, 
Frinceton  5;  Yale  28,  Harvard  0. 
Kemembcring    Perry    Hal*'. 
Mr.  Camp  and  Ed  Moriarty,  manag- 
er of  the  "TV  club,  and  others  at  New 
Haven    recalled   Perry  Hale  with   joy 
in  their  eyes,  not  only  as  one  of  Yale's 
most  smashing  Irne  buckers,  sturdiest1 
guards,    fastest    ends     and      speediest 
halfbacks,    but    also    as    a    big    good- 
natured,       big-hearted      boy.       whose 
splendid  physique  and  glorious  mop  of 
blond    hair    reflected    the    lion's    heart 
and  power  within.     They  saw  him  day 
after  day,  in  practice  and  game,  car- 
rying the  ball  behind  his  interference, 
dodging,  straight-arming,  lunging  and 
dashing,     shaking     off     tacklers     and 
dragging  them  along  for  a  few  more 
yards'    gain,    almost    always    making 
the  ^distance    called    for.      They    saw 
him    quickly    settle    down      into      the 
tandam-tackle    formation,    unwearied 
by  his  ceaseless   efforts,   to  carry  the 
ball  until  it  seemed  the  human  frame 
could  stand  no  more.     They  saw  him 
cross    goal-line    after    goal-line    until 
Yale,   in  one  season,   piled   up  a   total 
of  336  points  to  ten  for  the  opponents. 
They    saw    him    squat    into   position 
again    and     again,    time    after      time, 
sweeping  back  the  blond  curls  with  a 
tjuick    jab    of    his    fingers,    a    grim 
good-natured  smile  on  his  boyish  face. 
They   saw   the  joyous  light  of  battle 
in  his  keen  bright  eyes,  the  eyes  that 
were    so    quick    to    diagnose   the     op- 
ponents'   shift    or   interference,    or    to 
detect  the  tinest  opening  for  himself 
and  that   precious  ball   he  had   to  ad- 
vance.    Perry    Hale's   eyes    were     not 
only    big    and    bright    and    beautiful; 
Lhey  were   keen   and    tireless   and   co- 
ordinated with  the  rest  of  the  splendid 
(ootball  machine  that  helped  him  car- 
Vale    throufW1%^',,Jfn^?r,^?TTlia«t 
year.     From  within  came  that  football 
instinct    men    marveled    at      as      they 
watched  him  turn  and  squirm  and  stop 
short;  but  it  was  his  eyes  that  led  the 
way      and     guided      his     speed      and 
trength. 

So,  life  shone  beautifully  and  with 
inusual  splendor  to  Perry  Hale  the 
•lay  he  was  graduated  as  a  civil  en- 
gineer and  stood  on  the  threshold  of 
the  Future.  Life  pulsing  and  as  rush- 
ing as  the  struggling  mass  on  the 
gridiron  he  was  leaving — strong 
active  man's  work  in  the  things 
worth  while — the  great  outdoors — 
all  this  written  in  capital  letters 
that  spelled  achievement  was  Perry 
Male's  ambition.  Anything  else  would 


have   been   a   woeful   anticlimax  after 
his    success    on    Yale's    little    gridiron. 
And  life  seemed  to  offer  all  Tts  begin- 
ning  promised   until-     .     .     • 
Blind! 
One   night   seven   years   ago.  a   civil 
engineer    who    had     been     pointed    to 
with   pride  and  admiration  as  one   ot 
the  coming  men  in  railroad  construc- 
tion  sfood    stricken   and   lost,    looking 
into  space,  the  light  of  those  brilliant 
eyes  snuffed  out  like  a  yellow  candle., 
Perry   Hale,    his    sight    gone      forever, 
realized    he    was    nevermore    to    work 
out   perplex   and  baffling   engineering 
problems — nevermore     to     watch     the 
crimson    and    saffron    spashes    of    the 
sunset  from  the  windows  of  the  little 
home  he  and  his  wife  were  .planning 
on   the   knoll   at   Portland   that   over- 
looks   the    Connecticut    River — never 
more   to   sit   of  an   autumn   afternoon 
and   sense   the  reflected  thrill   of  the 
Blue's   warriors    down    below   as    they 
battled   against  the     teams     he     had 
once  1  elped  to  conquer. 

That  great  mop   of  blond   hair  that 
once  deadened  the   blows  of  opposing 
interference  is  now  curled  into   ring- 
lets  that   seem   to   fall  more   tenderly 
and   Quietly,    the  joy  of  Perry   Hale's 
wife    whose    love    and    devotion      and 
work  for  Iter  stricken  hero  have  eased 
and    brightened    his    dark    day.    Those 
poweriul   legs   that   worked  like  trip- 
hammers   on    the   gridiron    now    move 
more    slcwly    and    carefully,    and    are 
guided,   not   by  those   keen     and   lus- 
trous eyes,  but  by  Bill,  a  Scotch  collie 
who  knows  his  master's  various  needs 
and  answers  them  with  almost  human 
care.  The  versatility  that  made  Perry 
Hale   one   of  America's    all-star   foot- 
ball men  has  saved  him  from  morbid 
lespair  and — but  that  came  later  after 
b'tter    realization    had    given    'way    to 
search   for   a  path   thruogh   the  night. 
"But  I  finally  did  find  a  way  out," 
sad  Perry  Hale,   "although  when  poor 
humans  are  struck  with  an  affliction 
■    mine,   the    first    thing   they    want 
to  do  is  blow  out  their  brains.  I  felt 
that  way,  too,  at  first,  but  life  is  just 
as    precious   to  me   now   as    it   was   in 
the    days    when    we    rushed      off      the 
field    victors    for   old    Yale. 

"It  was  hard  at  the  beginning.  The 
days  that  had  been  sp  bright  were  one 
awful  night,  and  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  my  wonderful  wife,  I  sometimes 
think  I  might  have  thrown  it  all  up. 
Her  devotion  and  sympathy^,  and  above 
all,  her  understanding  patience,  have 
given  me  the  desire  and  spirit  to  hold 
orr'and  be  happy.  And  anyway,  a 
man  can  have  only  a  certain  number 
of  disappointments;  after  that  they 
cease  to  be  disappointments" — and 
his  sightless  eyes,  still  as  soft  and 
seemingly  as  keen  as  ever,  wander- 
ed out  across  the  knoll,  over  the  blue 
water  rippling  and  flailing  in  the  June 
sunlight,  toward  Middletown,  where 
the  church  spires  stood  outlined 
against  the  sky-^a  peaceful  and  rest- 
ful background,  yet  virile  and  almost 
brutal  in  winter — but  now  soft  ftn-rt 
singing  with  a  silent  song  Perry  Hale 
can't   quite   forget. 
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He  sat  in  his  big  Morrjs  chair  in 
the  little  home,  gently  ruffling-  Bill's 
neck,  while  the  collie  bent  graciously 
for  his  best  friend's  caress. 

•What  kind  of  a  day  is  it,  Bill?" 
Perry  Hale  asked. 

A  little  human  growl  at  being-  dis- 
turbed, a  slouching-  g-ait  over  to  the 
window  and  a  joyous  whoop  an- 
nounced that  it  was  a  warm  day  in 
June. 

"Bill,  I  think  I'll  go  down  to  'Old 
Man  Delaney's,.  What  do  you  think 
about  it?" 

Bill  landed  into  the  kitchen  again 
with  one  leap.  He  came  back  with 
one  shoe  and  returned  to  fetch  the 
other.  But  Perry  remembered  that 
"Old  Man  Delaney"  had  gone  to  town. 
"Never  mind,  Bill,  put  the  rubbers 
back  and  we'll  go  some  other  day, 
Bill,  there  was  an  old  man  walking 
down  the  street  the  other  day  and 
he  was  blind;  he  couldn't  see  a  sin- 
gle thing,  not  even  a  big  beautiful 
dog  like  you,  and  Bill,  he  dropped  his 
cane." 

Perry  Hale,  star  Tale  athlete, 
whose  name  is  inscribed  in  golden  let- 
ters in  Yale's  hall  of  fame,  walked 
slowly  from  one  end  of  his  living 
room  to  the  other,  telling  his  friend, 
Bill,  this  story.  Bill,  who  had  been 
stiutting  alongside,  snatched  the 
cane  and  handed  it  back.  Bill  knows 
where  his  friend's  pipe  is,  where  his 
cap  hangs  and  whei*e  the  cane  stands 
in    the   corner.     Perry    tells    Bill   what 


I  he    thinks    he'll    do    for    the    day    and 
Bill  takes  his  cue. 

Perry    Hale — Kite    Maker. 

"Don't  think  I'm  foolish  when  I  tell 
you  some  of  the  things  I  do  for 
amusement  and  profit,"  continued  the 
blind  football  hero.  "Frankly,  I  do 
them  mostly  for  amusement.  Any 
man,  healthy  or  unhealthy,  blind  or 
with  his  sight,  deaf  or  with  good 
hearing,  must  have  something  to 
amuse  him.  One  day  a  few  young- 
sters playing  out  front  were  fretting 
because  a  kite  they  had  was  'rot- 
ten.' " 

"  'Won't  go  up  straight.'  'The  old 
string-  is  busted.'  'Wish  somebody 
would  make  a  kite  that  would  be  a 
regular  kite.'  'Gee.  this  won't  go  high 
or  far  or  nothin'.'  " 

"Those  were  some  of  the  remarks  I 
heard.  'Boys'  I  soMd,  'I'll  make  you  a 
kite  and  I'll  guarantee  it  will  be  the 
best  kite  you  ever  flew.  On  top  of 
that,  I'll  make  it  so  beautiful  it  will 
look  like  a  little  airplane  and  it  will 
fly  as  far  as  you  want  it  to  and  it 
will  stand  up  straight  in  the  air.  It 
will  stand  directly  over  your  heads 
'way  up  in  the  air.' 

"It  was  great  to  get  my  hand  in 
again.  J'll  never  forget  the  days  when 
the  monoplane  kite  was  in  its  infancy. 
It  was  fun  to  experiment  and  plan  and 
think  it  out.  Of  course.  It  was  very 
simple,  just  a  series  of  simple  tri- 
angles, but  it  was  in  getting  them  per- 
fect   and    having    them    properly    bal- 


anced, in  having  the  right  kind  of 
paper  and  the  right  kind  of  string 
that  made  it  all  worth  while. 

"The  first  kite  somewhat  approach- 
1  ed   what  I   had   thought   of   when  the 
youngsters   cried   for  a  real   kite.   But 
it    wasn't    perfect    and    we      were    all 
disappointed.   I   worked    on    it   a   little 
more.    I    made    some    big    ones    and    1 
made  some  little  ones.  The  final   touch 
was  a   fine  prrade  of  linen  thread.   We 
tried   them   out  one   Sunday  _  afternoon 
and  it  was  a  thrilling  day.  The  young- 
sters  crowded  around  and  when  their 
first  big  whoop  of  joy  sounded,  I  knew 
I     had     achieved     something     worth 
whip    ' 

A  almost    a   touch    of     hu- 

mility, .*    pathetic   and    delightful,' 

Perry  Hale,   wh";e  earlier  plans  had 
bridges,    railroads  and  huge 
i        achievements     worth 
,   "And  it  is  worth  while 
to    uo      something    that     pleases    the 
hearts  of  children,  isn't  it?" 

AVhen  the  explosion  took  Perry 
Hale's  sight,  it  also  paralyzed  two 
fingers  on  each  hand.  Instead  of  the 
famous  "Peck  and  Hunt"  system 
which  most?  people  use  on  typewriters, 
Perry  Hale  devised  a  touch  system  of 
«iuA-#w-n^  JBj£- means  of  a  piece  of  felt, 
a  rough  substance  and  a  medium- 
feeling  material  on  various  keys,  he 
can  typewrite  with  astonishing  rapid- 
ity, j 

"Would  you  like  to  see  me  do  some 
housekeeping?"  Yale's  gridiron  star 
asked.  "You  know,  I  didn't  use  to  like 
to  show  off.  When  I  was  growing  up 
and  even  when  I  was  in  college,  I 
couldn't  bear  to  have  blind  people 
near  me,  but  I  think  you'll  be  inter- 
ested in  my  house-keeping  methods. 

"I  have  always  been  interested  in 
electricity.  I  rigged  up  a  radiator  in 
the  kitchen  with  an  electric  fan  so  as 
to  increase  the  heat  without  buying 
a  bigger  radiator.  I  fixed  a  washing, 
machine  and  a  few  other  first  aids  to 
housekeeping,  so  when  I  decided  to 
put  the  kites  through,  I  made  a  saw! 
•to  be  run  by  a  motor.  That's  the  only 
!  part  of  the  kite  I  don't  make  myself. 
The  rest  of  it.  I  make  all  by  my- 
self," this  proudly  and  with  an  air 
of  triumph. 

Perry  Hale  went  ■  to  light  the  oil 
stove.  He  opened  the  little  door  to 
turn  up  the  wick,  and  as  he  did  so, 
he  dropped  the  matches.  Bill  packed  i 
them  up  and  put  them',  in  his: 
friend's  hand.  With  as  much  ease 
and  perhaps  more  dexterity  i  than 
the  average  housewife,  he  lit  the 
stove,  washed  some  potatoes  and 
put  them  on  to  ,cook. 

"It's  a  simple  matter  of  using  your. 
head.  A  little  careful  thought,  a  little 
figuring  out  and  I  can  get  about  the 
house  almost  as  if  I  had  my  sight."   . 
i     Perry  Hale  "Sovr. 
What  a  library  is  to  a  literary  man 
and  his  friends, , Perry  Hale's  cellar  is 
to  him  and  his  cronies.  ]  A  door  has 
been  built  in  from  outside,  and  after-' 
noons  Perry  Hale  sits  there  and  works 
and   talks  with  his  fcronies. 

"Don't  get  the  idea  that  it's  any  of 
that  'woman  stuff.'  you  know,"  he  ex-; 
plained.  "We  don't  sit  [around  at  a  tea! 
party.  We  make  and  break  nations  in1 
that    cellar    and    we    build    kites    and 
dream  out  electrical  problems  and , tell' 
Bill    stories   and   teach   him   his    new 
tricks. 

"Friends,  <you    know,   true     friends 
are    the    greatest  asset  in   the  world. 
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Acknonledgmeiit 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Further  contributions  of  money  and 
records  for  the  Record  Lending:  Library 
of  the  Special  Aid  Blind  Relief  Corps  have 
been  most  gratefully  received.  We  already 
have  seventeen  boxes  containing-  231 
records  in  circulation  among  the  blind  and 
they  are  giving  much  pleasure. 

Previously    acknowledged $107.00 

George   O.    Welch 6.00 

'T.    Hassall   Brown 15.00 

Miss   Susan  Upham 10.00 

Children  of  St.   John's 2.16 

Total     $139. 16 

Records  received  from  Miss  Simson,  R. 
D.  Lend-a-Hand,  Miss  Mary  W.  Dodge, 
'Mrs.  George  H.  'Hepworth,  Mrs.  M.'  E. 
Merritt,  Miss  Mary  P.  Tenney,  Church 
Periodical  Club.  M.    G.    Reed 

11  Pinckney  street. 


If  it  hadn't  been  for  my  friends.  T 
don't  know  what  I  would  have  done 
all, these  black  years.  But  I  have  some 
of  the  kind  that  are  worth  while.  One 
of  my  joys  is  writing  letters.  I  plan 
to  write  at  least  five  a -day,  and  my 
friends  are  kind  enough  to  answer 
them.  And  I'm  honest  when  I  say  T 
don't  believe  they  /write  just  because 
they  know  I'm  blind  and  it's  hard  to 
while  away  the  time,  but  because  they 
are  genuinely  interested  in  me  .land 
.want  to  hear  from  me." 

Perry  Hale — all-American  football 
star— civil  engineer — blind  kite-maker 
— man — is  meeting  and  has  |tnet  all 
Tale  requirements  and  is  living:  a, phi- ' 
Losophy  that  is  not  based  on  the  be- 
lief that  "they  also  ,  serve  who  only 
stand  and  wait."  With  the  same  spirit 
and  optimism  and  hope  that  made  him 
a  loved  lad  and  admired  topponent  on, 
Yale's  little  gridiron,  twenty  years 
ago,  he  sits  in  his  tiny  white  home 
on  the  knoll,  makes  kites,  delights 
the  hearts  of  childhood  and  pals; 
around  with  his  devoted^  little  wife 
and  Bill.  The  pathos  of  Perry  fHale's 
blindness,  too,  has  been  transformed 
to  glory. 

Twenty  .years  ago  he  embodied  the 
brawn  and  brain  that  made  Yale  great 
and  lamed.  Today  he  shows  the  inner 
spirit    that  lies  beneath  all  fame  and 


greatness — nobility. 


«u-iday,  June  «»  i9-d- 
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&  Tuesday*  if.u^e  g,  JS20,     : 

Blind-Woman  Chosen 
National  Delegate 

Special  to  The  Times. 

Middletown,  June  8. 
Middlesex  county  is  to  be  represented 
at  the  national  convention  of  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  at  Atlantic  City  this  fall  by  a 
talented  blind  woman,  Mrs.  Hattie  W. 
Newton  of  Durham.  Mrs.  Newton  has 
taken  a  leading  part  of  the  work  of 
the  union  in  this  county  in  the  past. 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Bell  of  Portland  has  been 
chosen  as  alternate. 


$%)* 


Willimantic,  June  8. 
Blind  Performers. 

John  and  Mary  McCay,  blind  brother 
and  sister,  pleased  a  lar-g*  a«d  ence  at 
the  town  hall  last  evening  with  their 
high  grade  concert  and  entertainment. 
Both  ar  excellent  pianists  while  Mr. 
McCay  possesses  an  excellent  baritone 
voice  and  his  sister  a  pleasing  soprano. 
MfTlffleCay  also  gave  several  humorous 
fmWsonations   of  Irish  characters. 
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GOVERNMENT    SEEKS    BLIND 
MAN 

The   Bureau    of   WW   Risk   Insurance 

is  very  anxious  to  obtain  news  \* 
yarding-  a  blind  ex-service  man  aw 
Charged  In  191.?.  who  hap  been  re 
ported      wandering      around  oue 

places  in  New  England  since  that 
time.  The  man  is  entitled  to  compen- 
sation for  his  disability  and  to  Insur- 
ance premium  payments  as  long  as  he 
lfves.  It  is  desired  to  locate  Wm  In 
order  that  his  name  and  organization 
may  be  ascertained,  and  if  possible,  to 
ret  hold  of  him  physically  so  that  he 
can  be  detained  In  one  place  long 
enough  to  get  from  him  an  applica- 
tion for  compensation,  which  Is  due 
him,  and  also  to  get  his  Government 
Insurance    payments. 

Any  information  regarding  this 
man  should  be  sent  to  Harry  Biirlln- 
eame,  Special  agent,  Bureau  of  \Var 
Risk    Insurance,    101    Milk    street,    Bos- 
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STAFFORD    SPRINGS 


Blind  Musicians  Please 

The  blind  musicians.  John  and  Mary 
McCay.  gave  a  concert  and  entertain- 
ment in  St  Edwards  ball  last  evening 
before  a  good-sized  attendance.  The 
program  comprised  several  piano  se- 
lections and  vocal  music,  besides  char- 
acter sketches  and  impersonation.*, 
which  pleased.  Miss  McCay  showed 
how  blind  people  are  enabled  to /read 
and  read  several  articles,  using  her 
fingers  to  distingulsn   the  characters 


Lynn  Girl  To  Wed 
Blind  Missionary; 
BoffTGoing  Abroad 


Following  her  wedding  in  Lorimer 
hall,  Tremont  Temple,  on  the  aft- 
ernoon of  June  22.  to  the  Rev.  Ernest 
P.  Janvier  of  Philadelphia,  Miss 
Alma  Johnson,  17  Den  Quarry  road, 
will  sail  for  India,  where  she 
and  her  husband  will  be  missionary 
workers  at  Ewing  Christian  College, 
Allabad.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Janvier,  who 
is  blind,  and  a  graduate  of  Prince- 
ton University,  and  Miss  Johnson 
were  announced  yesterday  as  among 
the  appointees  at  the  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
the  United  States  and  held  at  New 
York  City. 

The  wedding  of  the  couple  is  the 
culmination  of  an  acquaintance 
formed  when  Mr.  Janvier  was  16 
years  old  and  Miss  Johnson  but  15 
years.  They  were  spending  their 
vacation  in  a  Nova  Scotia  town,  while 
the  father  of  the  young  man,  Rev. 
Dr.  C.  A.  R.  Janvier,  president  of 
Ewing  college,  and  Mrs.  Janvier  were 
on  leave  of  absence  from  their  duties. 
It  was  not  until  June  of  last  year, 
however,  that  younger  Janvier  and 
Miss  Johnson  became-  engaged,  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  to  be  married 
is  known  to  only  a  few  of  the  most 
intimate  friends  of  both  families. 
Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  Wood  of  Gordon 
Theological  school,  Boston,  will  per- 
form the  wedding  ceremony. 

Miss  Johnson  is  th»  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Alma  S.  Johnson,  a  nourse  who 
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Entertainment   fot  Blind. 

An    entertainment    for^th^Myifefi 
the  blind  was  given  last  night  a 
Hall,    Atlantic      Street.      The      proa 
consisted  of  recitations,  solos  and  danc- 
ing  numbers.      The    affair   was    well    at- 
tended.   Mary  .Morris  Uearan  was  chair- 
man of  the  gathering. 

Clement    Coffin,    the    blind    comedian, 
entertained    for    about    twenty    minutes. 
fie   gave   imitations,   told    tunny    stories. 
snug    and       played.      "Clancy's'    Wooden 
Wedding'      fe-qn     rounds     oi      appla 
Miiiiel    Woodhall     rendered    a      pleasing 
k-iplin    selection      A   mandolin   solo      was 
given  by  James  De  Ma ■■turn.     Miss  Ruth 
'ii   sang     II    number   of   pretty    selec- 
tions.    Alice   Woodhall  gave  a   toe  danc- 
ing exhibition. 


resides  on  Den  Quarry  road.  She 
said  today  that  she  consecrated  her 
daughter  to  missionary  work  before 
the  child  was  born,  and  is  perfectly 
content  to  have  her  go  to  India  to 
follow  the  calling  which  she  has 
chosen.  "She  is  the  only  one  I  have 
in  all  the  world  to  give  to  the  cause 
of  Christ,  and  I  gladly  give  her,"  the 
mother  said  to  a  reporter. 

The  young  woman's  father,  Elmer 
E.  Johnson,  is  in  Foxcroft,  Me.,  and 
it  is  not  known  whether  he  will  be 
present  at  the  wedding. 

Miss  Johnson  was  born  in  Middle- 
boro,  Mass.,  29  years  ago,  and  after 
attending  a  business  college  united 
with  the  Essex  Street  Baptist  church 
in  Lynn  and  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Tremont  Temple  Baptist  church.  She 
has  lived  in  Lynn  for  many  years  and 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Gordon  Bible 
Institute  and  the  New  England  Hos- 
pital for  Nurses,  taking  the  latter 
course  in  order  to  prepare  herself 
for  her  missionary  work. 

Rev.  Mr.  Janvier  Is  not  entirely 
blind,  but  his  vision  is  so  badly  af- 
fected that  while  he  was  attending 
school  at  Princeton  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  use  the  Jgraille  system, 
and  it  is  only  through  that  method 
he  is  now  able  to  read.  Miss  John- 
son is  also  proficient  in  that  method 
of  reading  and  has  been  of  great  as- 
sistance to  the  blind  man  in  his  work. 
Miss  Johnson  is  now  in  New  York  at- 
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To  Aid  Blind  Nnrse. 

S  Memorial  -Uwspilal  Alumnae 
cia>*>n  will  hold  a  cake  and  candy 
in  Barnard's  basement  tomorrow 
for  the  benefit  of  a  nurse  who  is 
blind.  The  committee  in  charge  con- 
sists of  Mrs.  J.  W.  O'Connor,  Miss 
Margaret  Boyle,  Miss  Marion  Power 
Miss  Signe  Anderson,  Miss  Helen 
Zebdzian  and  Miss  Eva  Adshead. 


, 
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Truckload  of  Men  to  Clear 
Land  for  Home  Wednes*,/ 
day  Afternoon  ^\ 

An  auto  truck  from  Lincoln's  store 
will  leave  the  PATRIOT  office  at  1:30 
o'clock,  Wednesday  afternoon,  with  a 
load  of  volunteer  workers.  The  des- 
tination will  be  the  lot  on  Auburn 
street,  where  Blind  Mike's  new  home 
is  to  be  erected.  The  volunteers 
have  agreed  to  clean  up  the  site  and 
it  is  hoped  that  a  good  sized  aggrega- 
tion will  be  present.  An  invitation  is 
extended  to  anyone  who  would  like 
to  help  in  the  worthy  cause,  to  be 
present  at  The  PATRIOT  office  at 
1:30  Wednesday  afternoon,  when  the 
truck  leaves. 
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ROCKING  CHAIR  ABBA0E. 
ilid.m  W,  Hp-pkins  went  to  the 
home  of  Defuace  B.  Richmond  in 
Ckepachet  Tuesday  afternoofi  to  Wok 
at  the'  standing  hay  with  aft*J>bject  of 
buying  and  smelled  something  burn- 
ing. He  investigated  and  found 
smoke  coming  from  under  the  door  of 
the  house. 

Mr.  Richmond,  who  is  totally  blind 
and  lives  alone,  was  out  and  the  door 
was  locked.  Mr.  Hopkins  got  in  a 
window  and  found  the  room  luul  of 
smoke  from  Mr.  Richmond's  rocking 
chair,  which  was  on  fire.  By  using"  a 
coat  which  he  wrapped  over  the 
burning  cushion  he  threw  the  cushion 
out  of  the  window.  He  then  went  for 
assistance  and  with  the  aid  of  Wil- 
liam Mace,  the  fire  was  extinguished. 
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The  news  that  Rev.  Tyler  Gale, 
pastor  of  South  Braintree  Congrega- 
tional church,  has  been  stricken  blind 
following  a  series  of  operations,  is 
very  sad.  Mr.  Gale  is  a  young  man, 
of  a  Lee  family,  very  genial,  a  pains- 
taking official  as  secretary  of  the 
^Norfolk  Association,  in  which  he  is 
very  popular.     He  was  stricken  right 


after  the  annual  conference  in  Abing- 
ton  the  spring  of  last  year,  with  loss 
•of  mental  power,  believed  to  be  caused 
oy  forming  of  an  abscess  on  the  brain 
hence  the  operations. 
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GARDNER  PASSES 
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Blind  Man  on  the  Corner  is 

-  Selling  More  Papers  - 

Than  Ever. 


NEVER  TAKES  A   DAY   OFF 


Soldier  Son  is  at  Home  For  the 
Anniversary. 


FRANKLIN    C.    GARDNER. 

Franklin  C.  Gardner,  the  blind  man 
on  the  corner,  who  has  added  another 


year  to  his  unblemished  record  for  at- 
tendance, is  to-day  observing  his  lGth 
anniversary  by  carrying  out  his  daily 
programme  of  "business  as  usual."  His 
cheery  cry  of  "Enterprise"  has  lost 
none  of  its  meaning  to  countless 
Brocktonians  who  have  purchased 
their  evening  paper  of  this  familiar 
figure  these  many  years. 

Mr.  Gardner's  unbroken  record  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  when  the  past 
winter  is  considered.  Terrific  storms 
and  Arctic  temperatures  had  little 
terror  for  him;  in  fact  it  was  a  bless- 
ing in  disguise,  he  states,  for  on  those 
days  he  sold  more  parers  than  on  the 
sunniest  days  of  the  year.  His  own 
version  of  it  is  typical. 

"During  one  of  those  wild  after- 
noons, my  wife  came  down  for  the  pur- 
pose of  urging  me  to  come  home.  I 
invited  her  to  step  into  a  doorway  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  howling  gale,  while 
I  cleaned  up  my  800th  paper  for  the^ 
day.  Before  we  returned  I  had  accom-' 
plished  it. 

"I  notice  the  slack  period  in  the  shoe 
factories  at  this  time,"  continued  Mr. 
Gardner.  "But  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  despite  all  this  I  am  selling 
more  papers  than  I  did  a  year  ago, 
when  things  were   booming." 

* 

Blind    Man's   Philosophy. 

Mr.  Gardner  is  something  of  a  phil- 
osopher. Frequently  his  faithful  wife 
urges  him  to  take  a  day  off,  but  each 
time  he  gently  but  firmly  refuses. 

"It's  just  this  way."  he  explains. 
"Once  I  stop  I  am  done — a  man  is 
something  like  a  machine  in  this  re- 
spect." 

If  anything  his  sense  of  intuition  is 
even  more  keen  than  a  year  ago.  He 
recognizes  old  customers.  A  certain 
Biockton  lady,  however,  is  credited 
with  "getting  his  goat"  as  he  terms  it. 
Not  long  since  a  feminine  voice  pur- 
chased a  paper  and  remarked:  "You 
know  me  don't  you,  Mr.  Gardner?" 
His  reply  was:  "I  am  afraid  I  don't." 
While  awaiting  her  answer  he  heard 
"Well  never  mind  it." 

"I  just  can't  help  wondering  who 
she  was,"  he  added. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  16th  an- 
niversary is  the  presence  of  his  elder 
son,  Corp.  Franklin  C.  Gardner,  Jr.,  of 
Co.  M,  57th  Infantry,  stationed  at  Camp 
Dix,  N.  J.  Corp.  Gardner  is  on  a  few 
days'  furlough  and  is  spending  it  with 
his  parents  at  their  home,  27  L.  street. 
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REV.  TYLER E.  GALE 


Former  Pastor  of  South  Church 

In  Serious  Condition 

After  Operation. 


The  condition  of  Rev.  Tyler  E.  Gale, 
former  pastor  of  the  South  Congrega- 
tional church,  is  very  serious,  owing 
to  a  number  of  operations  to  his  head. 
As  a  result  of  these  operations  and  of 
his  illness,  he  is  blind. 
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RECENT    DEATHS. 


Mrs.  James  A.  Wright. 

Mrs.  Una  Mary  Wright,  wife  of  James 
Arthur  Wright,  died  yesterday  after- 
noon at  her  home,  SO  Packard  avenue. 
She  had  been  an  invalid  for  the  last 
two  years  and  had  been  confined  to  her 
room  for  a  year;  her  critical  illness  fol- 
lowed a  serious  attack  of  influenza, 
which  was  followed  by  pneumonia.  She 
had  been  paralyzed   and   blind. 

Mrs.  Wright  was  born  in  Xew  York 
state  thirty-nine  years  ago  and  was  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Robert  and  Emma 
Sharpe,  who  died  in  this  city.  She  was 
married  twenty- two  years  ago  an<a  re- 
sided in  Cambridge  before  coming  to 
this  city  ten  years  ago.  For  several 
years  she  was  well  known  in  Cambridge 
as  a  church  soprano  soloist  and  during 
her  residence  in  this  city  she  sang  in 
the  choir  of  St.  James'  Episcopal  Church, 
Broadway:  she  was  a  member  of  the 
church    and   St.   Margaret's   Guild. 

In  addition  to  her  husband,  who  is  a 
sales  manager  in  the  wholesale  depart- 
ment of  the  S.  S.  Pierce  store  in  Boston, 
she  is  survived  by  five  children:  Aileen, 
Thelma  L.,  Arthur  I..  William  R.,  and 
Phyllis  Y.  Wright.  A  brother.  Robert 
M.  Sharpe,  lives  at  Bridgewater,  Vt., 
and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Chester  C.  Spring,  re- 
sides  at   Wellesley. 

Rev.  William  Henry  Pettus  conducted 
the  funeral  service  Wednesday  after- 
noon at  St.  James'  Episcopal  Church. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  rela- 
tives and  friends,  and  many  handsome 
floral  tributes.  Burial  was  at  Wood- 
lawn. 
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Present    Location   of   Volun- 
teer Day  Nursery  Inadequate 

it  has  been  decided  that  the  pres- 
ent location  of  the  Volunteer  Day 
Nursery  is  undesirable,  also  that  more 
room  is  needed  in  order  to  make  the 
work  successful,  hence  a  location  is 
being  sought  which  will  not  only  be 
more  roomy  but  which  will  meet  with 
the  approval   of  all   concerned. 

The  delay  is  to  be  regretted  as  con- 
siderable   money    has    Deen    spent    to 
renovate    the    rooms       and    get    them 
ready   for   occupancy,    also   some   very 
urgent  cases  are  patiently  waiting  the 
service    of    this    "Pree    To    The    Poor" 
ry.       There    to    the    flkse    of    the 
mother    with    three    little    ones,    who 
has    been    deserted    by     her    husband 
and  who   has   not   been    a   resident   of 
New    Bedford    sufficiently    long    to    be 
entitled  to  city  assistance,  who  is  be- 
ing   assisted       by    the      Volunteers    of 
America.      The    Vrolunteer    Day    Nur- 
sery would  be  glad  to  care  for  these 
three    little    ones,       that    the    mother 
might   have    the   opportunity   to   labor 
for   them,  if  it   were  possible,  and  the 
organization  will  make  every  effort  to 
meet  the  need  in  the  future. 


This  mother  is  not  able  to  pay  the 
regulation  twenty-live  cents  a  day  for 
the  care  of  each  ,of  her  kiddies  and 
the  \  olunteers  propose  to  make  a 
Specialty  of  caring  for  such  cases 
free  of  charge.  Another  important 
feature  is  that  the  Nursery  will  re- 
main open  until  tj  30  daily,  also  Sat- 
urday afternoons. 

A  recent  visitor  at  Volunteer  Head- 
quarters    was     a     blind     man,      wno 

he  is  obliged  to  take  his  two 
children  from  the  place  where 
they  are  now  cared  for  days,  at  a 
quarter  after  five.  He  said  this  was 
a  serious  handicap  to  him  as  his  best 
time  for  work  was  between  5  and  7  p. 
m.  Time  and  space  do  not  permit  to 
of  the  many  cases,  however  the 
nteers  will  endeavor  to  meet  a 
real  need  in  a  practical  manner. 

It  is  three  weeks  since  any  money 
has  been  solicited  for  the  Nursery 
work.  The  cash  received  since  that 
time  has  been  for  the  general  work 
of  the  Volunteers  of  America,  which 
includes  many  homes  for  women  and 
children,  missions,  day  nurseries,  sum- 
mer outings  hospital  work  and  many 
other  branches  of  philanthropic  work 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  Dr.  George  Steadman,  Lake 
View  Rest  and  Convalescent  Hospital 
at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  has  recently 
been  acquired  by  the  Volunteers  of 
America,  and  will  be  used  as  the  New 
England  Rest  Camp  for  Mothers  and 
Children.  Plans  are  now  under  way 
to  send  some  tired  mothers  and  babies 
from  New  Bedford  to  this  splendid 
rest        camp. 

On  Wednesday,  August  18th,  an 
outing  will  be  given  at  Lincoln  Park 
by  the  local  post3,  for  one  hundred 
tired  and  sick  mothers'  and  children. 
Collections  for  this  outing  are  now 
being  made. 

The  semi-annual  report  of  the  Vol- 
unteers of  America  has  been  delayed 
owing  to  the  sudden  tragic  death  of 
a  member  of  Adjutant  Christie's  fam- 
ily in  Vermont,  necessitating  the  ab- 
sence of  the  officer  in  charge  for  a 
period  of  ten  days.  However,  this 
report  will  be  given  to  the  press  in  a 
few  days. 
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tOli  BLISD  CUiLDUEN 

BUZZARDS  BAY,  Juh  27— A  if  "Enter- 
tainment for  the'  benefit  of  blind  chil- 
dren is  to  be  given  at  Monument  Beach 
Thursday.  Other  benefit  affairs  planned 
for  the  beach  season  include  a  cabaret 
and  a  society  circus,  these  to  be  given 
at  short  intervals. 
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egan1)rinkJuif*vVhen  Million 
Took  Her,  Prisoner  Says- 
Convicted  Seven  Times. 


Magistrate    Douras.     in    tne     Men's 

it  Court,  couldn't  see  how  Arthur 

Smith,    forty-two,    of    No.     2  1 

34th  Street,  who  was  before  him  last 

night,  could  get  drunk  with  tin;  coun- 


try dry.  Neither  could  Smith,  for  he 
is  blind. 

However,  there  was  no  question 
about  Smith's  being  drunk,  even  be- 
I'fore  he  admitted  it.  The  records 
showed  that  Smdth  had  been  arrested 
fjcr  public  intoxication  three  times 
since  the  Volstead  act 'went  into  ef- 
tt  el . 

"You  were  before  m«  three  weeks 
ago  on  the  same  charge,"  said  Magis- 
trate  Douras. 

"Yes,  Your  Honor,"  .Smith  admitted. 

"You.  seem  to  be  able  to  get  liquor 
when  men  who  can  see  are  unable  to," 
the  Magistrate  commented. 

Smith  conceded  that  point  too,  tout 
when  urged  to  tell  where  he  could 
buy  whiskey,  .he  said: 

"Thirty- third  Street.;'  and  wouldn't 
say  anything  more.  So  in  lieu  of  a 
?5  fine  he  was  sent  to  jail  for  five 
days. 

Patrolman  Harvey  of  the  East 
Twenty-second.  Street  'Station  was  in 
Night  Court  and  recalled  having  been 
told  by  Smith,  that,  until  one  night 
about  six  years  ago,  he  never  drank. 
At  that  time  his  wife,  who  was  de- 
scribed in  the  newspapers  as  being 
very  pretty,  ran  away  with  a  million- 
aire. Smith  said,  and  that  started 
him  drinking. 

mith  was  blind  in  one  eye  then, 
and  the  night  his  wife  left  him  he 
lost  the  sight  of  his  other  eye.  He 
has  been  convicted  of  drunkenness 
seven  times  since. 
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FEARS  BLINDNESS,  ENDS  LIFE 


Fearing  he  would  become  totally 
blind.  Dr.  Pietro  Herrarra,  a  young 
Spanish  physician,  turned  on  the  gas 
jets  of  a  stove  In  the  kitchen  of  his 
home  in  the  Grahara  Court  Apart- 
ments* No  1921  Seventh  Avenue,  and 
was  found  dead  there  yesterday  morn- 
ing. Written  on  the  margin  of  a 
newspaper  found  near  the  body  was 
the  following  note:  "Life  is  a  one- 
way street.  One  can  never  return 
from  death." 

Herrarra  came  to  New  York  from 
Spain  several  years  ago  and  started  to 
practise  medicine.  His  eyes  failed  and 
he  had  to  undergo  an  operation  from 
which  he  was  told  he  had  but  little 
chance  to  recover  his  sight.  He  made 
his  home  with  an  uncle,  Oreca  Mar- 
tinez. 
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SCOUTS  JOIN 'CAMPAIGN 
VJI      TO  ASSIST  THE  BLIND 

*JJoy  Scouts  of  this  State  are  co- 
operating with  the  National  Thrift 
Bag  League,  which  has  its  headquar- 
ters at  1  Park  place,  Albany,  N.  Y„ 
in  distributing  large  paper  bags  to 
houses  in  their  community  for  the 
DOllection  of  waste,  the  proceeds  from 
which  are  used  for  the  education  of 
'.ho  blind. 

The  National  Council  of  the  Boy 
■Jcouts  of  America  urges  executives  to 
o-operatc  in  every  way  possible  with 
he  work  of  the  National  Thrift.  Bag 
.engi'.o  In  this  work.  Scoutmasters 
nd  local  scout  officials  are  ur,ged  to 
o-ope:ate    with    the   National   Thrift 
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Jag  League  organizers  and  to  employ 
Joy  Scouts  in  distributing  to  the 
omes  of  the  community  the  large 
apcr  bags  and  red  notification  tags. 
These  bags  are  to  be  used  for  the 
ilvage  of  rags,  cotton,  wool  or  any 
|nd  of  usable  waste  material.  Bag 
fillectors  are  not  authorized  to  collect! 
loney.  „-* 
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WIFE  HELPS  AGED  BLIND  MAN 

..There  Wan  So  He    p  to  Be  Had  an«{ 

They  Ti  u-ned  In. 

GETtTTSBT!  rv'j.  Pa..  Aug.  7.— John 
Meltibrn.  eighty- two  years  oW  and  'blind, 
with  his  Wj£%,  -.seventy-nine  year3  old, 
have  estalblr  .ied  a,  record  in  the  harvest 
fields  of  Ad^ma  'Jounty.    • 

Mr.  «ttw*  His.  Jfelhotn  live  with  their 
son  in  Ox.fc.id  Pownship.  Young-  Mel- 
horn  has  nad  difficulty  in  securing  help 
to  harvest  his  -crops.  The  elder  Mel- 
horns  decided  there  was  no  use  looisinig 
-  -  other  hajids  when  they  were  perfect- 
iy  well. 

Although  the  son  tried  to  prevent 
them,  the  blind  octogenarian,  led  .by  his 
wife,  reported  for  work  in  the  field, 
where  the  son  was  cutting  rye  with  a 
cradle. 

The  son  went  ahead  with  the  cradle, 
Mrs.  Melhorn  following,  raking  the  rye 
nto  rows,  and  the  aged  blind  man 
trought  up  the  rear  binding  the  grain 
nto  sheaves.  The  trio  of  workers  stayed 
•n  the  job  until  all  the  grain  was  cut 
nd  bound. 
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coloring  'by  which  he  could  transform 
human  hair  into  its  natural  hue  with- 
in a  few  hours.  He  further  assured 
her  thttt  the  application  was  perfect- 
ly harmless,  she  alleges,  and  its  ef- 
fects would  be  so  effiaccious  that, 
rothing  under  the  sun  would  tarnish 
it. 

So,  relying  on  Andre,  the  complaint 
recites,  she  underwent  the  treatment 
and  paid  him  his  fee.  But  a  few  days 
later,  she  avers,  her  hopes  were  blast- 
ed when  she  became  ill.  The  glands 
in  her  neck  became  swoolen,  her  eyes 
became  infected  and  she  was  unable 
to  see  for  several  days,  she  says. 

Then  lumps  appeared  on  her  scalp, 
causing  her  great  pain  and  rendering 
her  unfit  to  conduct  her  photographic 
business,  perform  her  duties  as  a 
housewife  and  appear  in  concert,  so 
the  complaint  reads.  All  of  which  she 
attributed  to  the  hair-dyeing  as  ad 
ministered  by  Andre. 

Wherefore    she    now    demands    $25 
000  for  pain  and  inconvenience. 


" 
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"Wood    .^|cohol    minds    a««l    UtJlls. 

RivejISd,  L.  I.,  Aug.  13.— James 
rrtxon,  who  drank  wood  alcohol  by 
mistake,  died  yesterday.  He  became 
MM  soon  alter  drinking  the  alcohol. 
He  was  65  years  old.  ^ 
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BY  HAIR  DYE, 

SHE  SAYS.SUING 


island, 
Alone  From  'Kansas 
to  Make  a  Career 


dresses,  but  she  recalled  the  address 
of  a  family  whose  son  she  knew  in 
Kansas,  and  calling  a  taxi  went  out 
there. 

"It  was  away  out  in  East  153d 
Street,"  she  says,  "so  you  can  imagine 
what  my  taxicab  bill  was.  I  did  not 
even  know  if  they  still  lived  there,  and 
was  so  glad  when  the  driver  helped 
me  up  the  steps  and  I  found  the 
woman  I  was  seeking.  Through  the 
editor  of  a  magazine  for  the  blind  I 
afterwards  secured  a  boarding  place 
nearer  town." 

Miss  Rickert  studied  music  and 
journalism  in  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas and  came  to  New  York  that  she 
might  perfect  herself  in  music  and 
perhaps  interest  publishers  in  music 
of  her  own  composition.  To  pay  her 
way,  for  her  father  is  a  farmer  and 
they  haven't  an  abundance  of  this 
world's  goods,  Miss  Rickert  is  writing 
about  New  York  as  "seen"  by  one  who 
is  blind  for  a  Kansas  City  paper. 

Interviewed  Helen  Keller 

"I  think  I  did  an  interview  with 
Helen  Keller  quite  well,"  she  says, 
"and  personality  work  is  what  I  like 
best.  Then  I  wrote  up  Saint  Patrick's 
Cathedral  as  I  saw  it.  Isn't  it  a  beau- 
tiful place?  My  latest  story  was  what 
I  saw  in  Asbury  Park.  I  have  a  guide 
to  take  me  to  these  places  that  I 
write  about  and  to  take  me  to  my 
music  lessons,  and  I  pay  her  for  her 
trouble.  Naturally,  she  tells  me  of  all 
we  are  seeing,  but  my  imagination  is 
so  active  I  try  to  write  of  scenes  as 
they  appear  to  me." 

New  York  lures  men  and  women  of 
all    conditions,    ambitions,    and    ages; 
that    it   should   have   an    influence    on 
one    who    has    never   seen,    one    who 
came  into  this  world  on  a  little  way- 
bff  farm  in  Kansas,  and  should  give 
her  the  courage  to  make  the  journey 
alone    to    try    her    fortunes,    without 
money'or  friends  in  the  largest  city  in 
the  world,  is  a  new  sort  of  proof  of 
its  power. 

"But  I  am  making  friends  every- 
day,"  cheerfully.  "Some  days  I  get 
discouraged  because  it  is  so  hard  to 
remember  when  I  write  that  I  do  not 
see  as  other  folks  see,  and  this  does 
not  please  the  editor.  But  T  try  to 
keep  up  my  courage.  It  means  sg 
much  to  my  mother  to  see  my  stor| 
in  print,  and  to  me  it  means  mq^ej 
to  pay  for  my  music." 
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Woman  Who    Wanted   to    Turn 
'Gray  Hair  Black  Sues  Hair- 
dresser for  $25,000. 


HUSBAND    ASKS    $5,000 


Sight  Restored  After  a  Few  Days, 

but  Neck  Was  Swollen, 

She  Alleges. 


When  silver  threads  appeared 
among  the  raven  tresses  of  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude Bianco  last  December,  she 
hied  herself  off  to  John  Andre's  hair- 
dressing  establishemnt,  at  No.  67 
West  Thirty-ninth  street,  and  con- 
tracted to  have  him  dye  the  tell-tale 
strands  tolack. 

As  a  result,  she  filed  suit  in  the 
County  Clerk's  office  yesterday  for 
$25,000,  end  her  husband,  Attilio 
Bianco,  of  No.  316  West  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-second  street,  asked  ?5,- 
000  for  the  loss  of  his  wife's  services. 

According  to  the  complaint,  Andre 
assured  Mrs.  Bianco  that  he  waj  the 
original    discoverer    of    a    secret    hair 


By  Frances  L.  Garside 

BUM  «r%i  *birth,  without  excess 
fund#  to \jjB&  for  guidance  and  at- 
tention, Carroll  Rickert,  a  young  girl, 
recently  made  her  first  journey  on  the 
cars  alone,  and  she  chose  for  this 
great  adventure  the  distance  that  lies 
between  Kansas  City  and  New  York. 

No  one  met  her  at  points  where  it 
was  necessary  to  change  cars;  she 
was  in  no  one's  care.  When  a  cyclone 
delayed  the  train  six  hours  coming 
into  Cleveland  and  she  realized  that 
she  was  to.  be  on  the  train  a  night 
longer  than  her  funds  guaranteed,  she 
was  not  afraid. 

"The  porter,"  she  says,  "gave  me  a 
blanket  and  a  pillow,  and  I  slept  very 
well;  but  the  cyclone  was  awful.  Tho 
hail  beat  aginst  the  car  windows,  and 
■  he  train  stopped  for  a  long.long  time. 
It  grew  very  dark.  ;I  felt  it  growing 
dark.  No  one  spoke  to  me;  I  found 
after  I  left  Chicago  that  other  pas- 
sengers on  the  train  were  not  so 
friendly  as  they  were  in  the  Middle 
West.  Then  we  had  to  stop  again  to 
clear  away  the  debris  on  the  track 
before  we  could  go  on." 

A  Taxi  Took  Her  to  Friends 

Friends  of  friends  were  to  meet  her 
in  New  York.  They  failed.  She  did 
not   know  their   names   nor   their  ad- 
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L  f    ^  e  tamtam  Our  American  Beauties  Are  the  Best 

Hop,pirV'eb'ated  English   Painter- Photographer,   Is  in  the   United  States  to   Compare    the   Five   Engrlii        Noblewomen 
Whom  h/hm   Selected  as   the    Mo  EngIarid  an     Types     0f  Lamy     to      DeJrrSne 

Whether.   English    Women    Are     the   Most   Beautiful    i„    the  Workl.-Eady   Dian    a   Duff-Cooper.    FoiJerly   Diana.   Man- 
ners  (Shown  at   the  Right),   is  One  o  ive  He  lias  Selected.-At  the  Left  is  Shown  Mrs    Helen  S.  Woodruff    TO, 

of  Lew,  B  Woodruff.  New  York  Physician;  Mrs.  Woodruff  is  an  Alabama  Girl  and  Her  Beauty  is  Expected  io  ill 
n  Maintaining  the  Standard,  Which  /lave  Made  American  Women  Famed  and  to  Lose  for  Mr  HopS  His  Faith  to 
the   Snprem.cy  of   BngLM,    Beauties. -.-Mrs.   Woo,  ,t    Only  a  Beauty.    She  is  An  Authoress  of  Note  and  I  a^  a 

,      a       i  f  GriWing  Heart  Interest;   She  Was  stricken  Blind  and  Was  Unable  to  See  for  Two  Tears    but  Was  Then 
the^valr       7  W T,*   T  \Lady  °f    the     L^hth,0use-"     ^fcfah     ^S     the    Third   Best   Seller   in   I913.-She   Gave   A 

as   oZ     \  th     m"\   ^   B7,    a,Kl    n°m  Her  0thei"  W°rkS  t0  Aid  the  BIind   or  for  Charit>-=  &h*  is  Regarded  bv  Many 
as   One   of  the   Most   Beautiful   Worn  an  in  America. 


^H^S^  $   5******    *  *•=  «»*,    of    lldy    Diana    Duff -Cooper    .Copyright 
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STANDARD  BEARER  OF  THIRD  PARTY  AT  HOME  WITH 

HIS  MOTHER 


Harley  P.  Christensen,  presiden- 
tial candidate  of  the  farmer-labor 
party,  and  his  aged  mother,  Mrs. 
Sophie       M.       Christensen,       photo- 
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bear  3,  I£20,  j 


TO    KEEP    FAMILY    TOGETHER. 


graphed  on  the  porch  of  their  home 
rn  Salt  Lak.e  City,  Utah.  Mrs.  Chris- 
.tensen  is  77  years  old  and  is  totally 
{blind. 


in  keeping  their  home  together  by 
providing  a  weekly  allowance  to  help 
cover  the  cost  of  food,  rent  and  other 
living  necessities.  A  fund  of  $500 
will  be  needed  for  the  coming  fall  and 
winter  and  large  or  small  contribu- 
tions toward  this  amount  are  ap- 
pealed for.  Checks  or  bills  will  be 
acknowledged  promptly  if  mailed  to 
the  Bureau  at  69  Schermerhorn  st. 
Brooklyn,  marked  "for  487  E." 


Utt- 


**T~- 


VLpJlst  Mind,  a  father  in  the  Ft. 
G«een#  section  ot  Brooklyn  has  been 
struggling  for  the  past  five  years  to 
support  his  wife  and  five  children, 
the  oldest  a  girl  not  yet  of  working 
age  and  the  youngest  a  baby  boy  of 
10  months.  Determined  not  to  be- 
come entirely  dependent,  Mr.  "Place" 
now  is  attending  a  school  for  the 
blind  while  his  wife  earns  what  she 
can  by  doing  janitress  work  in  the 
nearby  schools  and  churches.  The 
children  are  not  strong  and  all  are  in 
need  of  nourishing  food.  The  Brook- 
lyn Bureau  of  Charities  plans  to  as- 
sist this  courageous  man  and  his  wife 
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Blind    AVoihan    Trapped    in    Fire. 


herman,  50  years  old, 
yesterday  by  firemen 
smoke  in  an  apartment 
ed  alone  at  418  East 
An  alarm  was  turned 
In  by  neighbors.  Seventeen  families  va- 
cated the  building  before  the  apparatus 
arrived.  Mrs.  Sherman  was  taken  to 
Bellevue  Hospital  and  will  recover. 


Mrs.     Ma 
blind,   was 
overcome 
in    which  "she 
Sixteen 
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Blinj^J^QBtftirOvercome 
^"When  Fire  Sweeps  Flat 

Found  Huddled  in  Corner,  but  Doc- 
yt#Effect    Revival— Tenant 
N«^     Lived  Alone 
Mary  Shwrman,  a  blind  woman,  liv 
ing     alone    in    an    apartment    on    th 
third   floor   qf   a  five-story     tenemen 
house    at    418    East    Sixteenth    Street 
was  overcome  by  smoke  to-day  whe 
Are     swept    through    her     apartment. 
After  firemen   had   put   out  the  blaxd 
she  was  found  lying  unconscious  in  a 
corner  in  the  kitchen,     she  was  takeiJ 

to     Bellevue    Hospital    after    she    had] 
been  revived. 

Neighbors  turned  in  an  alarm  when 
they  saw  smoke  coming  from  a  win- 
dow on  the  third  floor  of  the  build- 
ing and  within  a  few  minutes  mem- 
bers of  the  seventeen  families  livin 
in  the  building  were  making  their  wa, 
to  the  street  and  to  the  roofs  of  a 
joining   buildings 
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WOMAtf  \GrS  YEARS  OLD 

AND  BUNDREglSTERSl 

rASjHlNGTON,  Ind.,  Sept.  11.— 
trs.  ifai  ah  B.  Cameron  was  wheeled 
to  a  polling  place  by  a  niece  and  she 
registered  to  vote  in  November.  Mrs. 
Cameron  celebrated  her  103d  birth- 
day anniversary  recently.  She  is 
blind  and  her  niece  went  through 
the  registration  ceremonies  for  her. 
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Edna  Ferber's  mother,  who  recent- 
ly accompanied  her  daughter  to  the 
national  conventions  «t  Chicago  and 
San  Fruncisco,  and  who,  despite  h^r 

01  years,  insisted  upon  sitting  up  till 

2  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the 
climax  of  the  Democratic  Convention 
was  reached,  has  not  always  enjoyed 
the  life  deluxe  now  made  possible  to 
her  through  her  daughter's  suc- 
cesses. Early  in  her  life  her  hus- 
band went  completely  blind  and  the 
burden  of  supporting  her  family  ftJ' 
upon  her.  She  won  the  constat 
struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet  ' 
keeping  a  genera!  store  In  a  $ 
Wisconsin  town. 
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THE  BLIND  AJJD  THE  GRAY  BEARD 
KNEELING 

in  Prayer  Before  One  of  the 

Bleeding  Statuettes  of 

the  Virgin,  the 

Newest  Sen- 
sation in 
Ireland. 

( Times   Wide 
World  Photos.) 


SCHOOL  OF  EXPRESSION 

S.  S.  Curry,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  Pres. 
IRVING   STUDIO,   PIERCE   BLDG., 

RECfffl#Y  SQ- 
Thursday,    Sept, 3 ,1930 
fir  *  mwarcf  a  ,  r  hompson 
8:15  p*nu 

You  are  cordially  invited  with  friends 
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Blind    Woman    Trapped    In    Fire. 

"ilvs.'  Mary  Shefmsyi.  5ft  years  old, 
blind,  was  found  j-es^day  by  firemen 
overcome  from  smpkejn  an  apartment 
in  whi,ch  she  H>cea«»aJ»ne  at  41S  East 
Sixteenth  street.  An  alarm  was  turned: 
in  by  neighbors.  Seventeen  families  va- 
cated the  building  before  the  apparatus 
arrived.  Mrs.  Sherman  was  taken  to 
Bellevue  Horpital  zM     will  recover. 
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TILL 
LEVAW  SCOURGE 

is  Pre>T^gBt^0W  as  in  tlie 
Biblical  Days. 

Constantinople  (A.  P.  Correspond- 
ence).— Blindness  is  no  less  preva- 
lent in  the  Levant  than  it  was  in  bib- 
lical days.  Trachoma  is  responsible 
for  most  of  the  sightless  men,  women 
and  children  who  wander  through 
the  streets  of  Cairo,  Jerusalem,  Da- 
mascus. Smyrna  and  Constantinople. 

Throughout  Armenia,  Anatolia  and 
Syria  it  has  been  the  malady  which 
has  given  the  American  Committee 
for  Relief  in  the  Near  East  more 
trouble  than  all  others  combined. 

It  is  especially  bad  among  chil- 
dren. It  rages  in  the  orphanages! 
where  little  Armenians,  Greeks,  Jews 
and  Turks  have  been  gathered  by, 
philanthropic  organizations  .which 
are  endeavoring  to  nurse  war-torn 
Turkey  back  to  normal  health. 

In  an  effort  to  check  trachoma 
ravages  and  save  well  children  from 
infection,  the  American  Committee 
for  Relief  in  the  Near  East  is  estab- 
lishing an  eye  hospital  in  Constan- 
tinople, where  all  trachomatous  chil- 
dren from  the  various  orphanages  in 
the  city  will  be  isolated  and  treated. 

The  Turkish  government  has  placed 
a  large  hospital  building  with  many 
cottages  at  the  disposal  of  the  Amer- 
icans rent  free,  and  it  will  be  staffed 
chiefly  by  Americans  under  direction 
of  Dr.  Blanche  Norton,  an  American 
relief  doctor  who  has  just  recovered 
from  trachoma  which  she  contracted 
while  treating  Greek  orphans  in  Ana- 
tolia. 

Dr.  Norton  says  the  pain  of  the 
daily  treatments  is  so  excruciating 
that  she  can  readily  understand  how 
frail  patients  die  from  the  nervous 
shock. 


.  ^tulber  14,  102O, 

MANY  &LIND  IN    ^ 
ANCIENT  CITIES 

Trachoma    Found    Among 
People  of  Jerusalem. 


(By  the  Associated  Press.) 
Constantinople,  Sept.  14. — Blind- 
ness is  no  less  prevalent  in  the  Levant 
than  it  was  in  Biblical  days.  Trachoma 
is  resposible  for  most  of  the  sightless 
men,  women  and  children  who  wander 
through  the  streets  of  Cairo,  Jerusa- 
lem, Damascus,  Smyrna,  and  Constan- 
tinople. Throughout  Armenia,  Ana- 
tolia and  Syria  trachoma  has  been  the 
malady  which  has  given  the  American 
Committee  for  Relief  in  the  Near 
East  more  trouble  than  all  others 
combined.  It  is  especially  bad  among 
children.  It  rages  in  the  orphanages 
where  little  Armenians,  Greeks,  Jews, 
and  Turks  have  been  gathered  by  phil- 
anthropic organizations  which  are  en- 
deavoring to  nurse  war-torn  Turkey 
back  to  normal  health. 

In  an  effort  to  check  the  ravages 
of  trachoma  and  save  well  children 
from-  infection  ,the  American  Commit- 
tee for  Eelief  in  the  Near  East  is 
establishing  an  eye  hospital  in  Con- 
stantinople where  all  the  trachoma- 
tous children  from  the  various  orphan- 
ages in  the  city  will  be  isolated  and 
given  the  best  possible  treatment  for 
the  disease.  The  Turkish  government 
has  placed  a  large  hospital  with  many 
cottages  at  the  disposal  of  the  Amer- 
icans, rent  free  and  it  will  be  staffed 
chiefly  by  Americans  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Blanche  Norton,  an  Ameri- 
can relief  doctor  who  has  just  recov- 
ered from  trachoma,  which  she  con- 
tracted while  treating  Greek  orphans 
in  Anatolia. 

The  hospital  will  accommodate  1,000 
patients. 

In  addition  American  relief  workers 
are  working  out  a  campaign  against 
trachoma  which  they  hope  the  various 
governments  of  the  Near  East  will 
take  up. 

The  Constantinople  eye  hospital  is 
designed  as  a  center  from  which  a 
general  educational  and  preventive 
campaign  against  trachoma  may  be 
launched. 

All  the  treatments  so  far  devised 
for  trachoma  are  extremely  painful. 
Dr.  Blanche  Norton,  who  is  just  re- 
covering from  the  malady  after  five 
months  of  treatment,  says  the  pain 
of  the  daily  treatments  is  so  excruci- 
ating that  she  can  readily  understand 


how  frail  patients  die  from  the  ner- 
vous shock.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
American  committee  that  the  Rockc 
feller  Institution,  or  some  similar  in- 
stitution will  devise  treatments  for, 
the  malady  which  are  less  painful  and 
more  certain  of  effecting  a  pern** 
ent  cure.  jf 
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SEN.  SHERMAN  MUST 
REST  YEAR  OR  GO  BLIND 


SPRINGFIELD,  III.,  Sept.  W-TJnT 
States  Senator  Lawrence  Y.  Sherman  of 
this  city  is  facing  the  alternative  of  a 
year's  complete  rest  or  blindness. 
Specialists  have  decided  there  is  no  other, 
help  for  him,  he  said  today.  # 
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SH^KJVLAN  FilCES  BEHWWHBSS. 

Only    Hope    Is     a    Year's    Complete 
R#^*»    Say   Doctors. 

SpRiNGrofeife^  111.,  Sept.  13.— United 
States  S«pa«or  J^awrence  Y.  Sherman  of 
this  city  is  facing  the  alternative  of  a 
year's  corrm>«e  rest  from  work  om  blind- 
ness. 

Specialists  have  decided  there  is  no 
other  help  for  him.  he  said  this  morning-, 
as  he  has  almost  worn  his  eyes  cut  by 
overwork. 

APPEAL  FOR 
RETURN  OF 
LOST  DOG 


Only    Companion    of 

Blind  Back  Bay 

Widow 


— ■■ o 

The  Post  has  received  the  follow-  i 
ing  letter  from  Mrs.  J.  T.  Cpmee  of  i 
25  Dalton  street,  Back  Bay: 

"As  through  the  columns  of  your 
valuable  paper  you  have  helped 
children  to  find  their  lost  pets,  will 
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you  please  send  out  an  appeal  for 
an  aged  blind  widow's  lost  dog,  who 
disappeared  from  25  Dalton  street 
Sept.  13  at  5  p.  m.?" 

ONLY  COMPANION 

,'■'!  am  alone  and  cannot  go  out  except 
whan  someone  is  with,  me,  and  in  my 
lonely  hours  he  was  my  only  com- 
panion. The  person  who  has  him  cannot 
want  him  so  much  as  I  do.  To  sit  alone, 
unable  to  read  and  sew,  hour  after 
hour,  in  the  evening  makes  the  time 
drag  drearily  along. 

"Please  appeal  to  the  heart  of  the  one 
who  has  my  dog  to  return  him  to  me. 

"He  is  licensed  as  a  spaniel  at  Police 
Division  16.  Ha  is  black,  with  small 
white  breast  and  white  tipped  paws.  His 
name  Is  Rex  and  he  is  11  months  old. 
He  had  on  a  collar  with  pink  ribbon;  no 

name. 

"My  name  and  license  number  was  on 
his  harness,  but  he  only  had  on  his 
collar  when  lost." 

A  reporter  for  the  Post  called  upon 
Mrs  Comee  yesterday  afternoon  after 
receipt  of  the  letter.  "I  was  sure  some- 
one would  come,"  she  sadd.  "It  seemed 
if  the  Post  knew  I  was  blind  and  alone 
it  would  want  to  help '  me  find  my 
puppy." 

Mrs.  Comee,  who  can  see  only  well 
enough  to  feel  her  way  around  the 
lodging  house  she  keeps,  said  that  Rex 
was  licensed  as  No.  1108.  She  is  sure  he 
Is  not  in  the  neighborhood  or  someone 
would  have  brought  him  back  before 
this  "He  wouldn't  know  his  own  way 
home,  for  he  had  never  been  out,  except 
on  leash,"  she  said. 
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— T  blind  man  seen  daily  on  Fifth 
lavenueln  New  Yojrk,  pushes  in  front 
of  him  an  apparatus  ^  consisting  o, 
two  wheels  at  the  endToTS  long  rod, 
which  keeps  him  from  stumpling  or 
falling. 


SPMNCWlBm  MASS*  NEWS 


Tuesday.  October  5,  192ft, 


JAMES  MADDEN  DANCE 

Arrangements  have  been  completed 
for  the  dance  vo  be  given  for  the  ben- 
efit  of  James  Madden,  the  bUnd  vk>- 
linist.  Thursday  evening  at  Hibmrmn 
>,aii       Palkin's   ijujlwuin    will   give   a 
fecial Sm° ?Seding  the  grand 
march,  which  wiu  start  Promptly  at  J 
o'clock.    The  program  lor  dancing  will 
be  entirely  changed.    There  will  be  a 
rumber   of  modern   dances,   including 
one-steps    fox-trots,    waltzing    and    a 
solcfal  Irish  polka.     D.  J.  Harrington 
35  t  prompter.  William  C.  Rourke 
floor     director,     assisted 
Brady  anc' 
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VERDICT  FOR  MAIN! 
GIRL  IN  WILL  FIGHT 


Miss  Frances  A.  Wood,  Formerly   of 
Bar  Harbor,  Wins  Fortune  Left  by 
Blind  Inventor 
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The  many  Maine  friends  of  fctisa 
Frances  A.  Wood,  formerly  of  Bar 
Harbor,  will  learn  with  pleasure  that 
a  jury  in  the  Dukes  County  Superior 
court  of  Massachusetts  Monday  de- 
cided in  favor  of  her  in  the  contest  of 
the  will  of  the  late  Walter  P.  Phillips. 
blind  inventor  of  Phillips  code  and 
friend  of  Edison.  The  jury  decided 
against  the  contention  of  the  in- 
ventor's daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Elean- 
or Phillips,  who  claimed  a  prior  will 
made  in  1916,  was  in  her  favor.  Miss 
Wood  is  yie  executrix  in  the  Phillips 
will  probated  here  and  she  was  left 
the  deceased's  real  and  personal 
property. 

Miss  Wood  on  the  stand  told  of  her 
coming  to  Oak  Bluffs,.  She  said  she 
thought  of  Mr.  Phillips  as  a  poor  old 
man,  as  one  who  might  not  have 
enough  money  to  take  care  of  him- 
self should  he  live  a  great  while  long- 
er; that  was  Why  she  never  asked  any 
compensation  for  the  work  she  did, 
she  said,  and  why  she  refused  pay 
when  it  was  offered. 

The  jury  was  out  slightly  mere  than 
an  hour.  The  verdict  in  favor  of  Miss 
Wood  met  with  favor  locally,  as  the 
young  school  teacher  is  popular. 
•  Miss  Wood  has  since  her  gradua- 
tion from  the  University  of  ■  Maine 
held  the  position  as  assistant  to  the 
principal  and  teacher  of  languages  in 
the  high  school  at  Oak  Bluffs,  Mass. 
Her  pleasing  and  attractive  manner 
soon  won  her  many  friends,  as  it  al- 
ways has  wherever  she  has  been.  It 
happened  that  she  boarded  at  the 
same  house  with  Mr.  Phillips.  He 
was  at  that  time  71  years  old  and  par- 
tially blind.  While  watching  him 
one  night  in  the  living-room  laboring 
over  his  letters,  she  offered  to  assist 
him — he  accepted.  She  repeated  the 
kindness,  until  in  a  short  time  he  dis- 
covered that  the  help  was  indispensa- 
ble and  he  offered  her  the  posithion 
of  confidential  secretary  with  a  sal- 
ary, but  she  declined  and  continued 
to  help  him  as  an  act  of  kindness. 
She  was  with  him  until  his  death  111 
January. 

The  inventor's  estate  is  estimated  to 
be  more  than  $50,000  with  a  possibil- 
ity of  being  close  to  $100,000.  She 
was  appointed  sole  executrix. 
Wood  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Dr. 
Frank  and  Jennie  Andrews  Wood  at 
Bar  Harbor,  both  of  whom  are  dead. 
She  with  her  sisters  made  their  home 
later  With  the  grandmother,  Mrs. 
John   B.   Wood"  of  West   Gouldsboro. 
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Perry  T.  W,  Hale,  of  Portland,  the 
bltedkite  maker,  once  Yale's  famous 
ra¥P**fetar,  may  recover  his  eye- 
sight again.  H<J  went  to  New  Haven 
■  sitiv  to  confer  with  Robert  N. 
Hosley,  Philip  Troup  and  Dr.  Ray- 
mond Townshend.  a.  committee  from 
his  classmates  at  Tale,  to  arrange 
for  an  engagement  for  him  with 
Dr.  Wlmler,  of  Washington,  noted 
eye  specialist,  who  is  at  present  in 
Europe.  Mr.  Hale  expeuts  to  enter 
Johns  Hopkins  hospital  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  in  about  two  weeks  for  obser- 
vation. 
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CONCERT     AND     LECTURE. 

Mr.  Lewa  B.  Walker,  the  blind 
tenor  singer,  with  his  quartet  of  luiili* 
voices,  will^  give  a  concert  sometime 
in  November  in  Liberty  hall,  Woods 
Hole.  He  has  been  in  Falmouth  on 
several  occasions.  Those  who  have 
heard  his  wonderful  sympathetic 
voice  will  surely  want  to  hear  him 
again.  He  will  be  assisted  by  .Rev. 
-E.  W.  Whitney  who  will  give  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  his  foreign  travels. 
The  proceeds  of  this  concert  will  be 
given  towards  the  fund  for  installing 
electric  lights  in  the  Church  of  tnc 
Messiah  and  the  Parish  house. 

THE    CHURCH    MILITANT. 


[November,  1920  ] 

Literature  for  the  Blind. 

The  Church  Periodical  Club  is  trying 
to  list  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
blind  churchpeople  in  the  diocese  who 
might  be  glad  of  Church  literature.  It 
hopes  to  ascertain  not  only  the  names  of 
all  such  people  connected  with  the  par- 
ishes, but  those  in  rural  places  or  con- 
nected with  institutions.  The  question 
of  Church  literature  for  the  blind  (the 
Braille  system)  is  being  considered,  and 
jthe  Church  Periodical  Club  has  been 
asked  to  find  the  demand  and  need  with 
a  view  to  supplying  it.  Please  send 
names  and  addresses  or  any  other  infor- 
mation to  Church  Periodical  Club,  1  Joy 
Street,  Boston. 
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BLIND  SINGERS  HERE. 
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John  and  Mary  McCay*  talent 
sicians,  who  have  been  blinfi  si| 
childhood,  will  appear  in  K.  q^jE.  hall, 
Sunday  evening,  Nov.  14.  The  pro- 
gram is  lengthy  and  varied  and  speaks 
highly  of  their  accomplishments.  Both 
play  the   piano  well. 

Miss  McCay  is  the  possessor  of  a  fine 
soprano  voice,  which  wins  for  her 
great  admiration.  Her  brother  has 
a  baritone  voice  and  his  rich  Irish  wit 
has  made  him  a  great  favorite  where- 
ever  he  appears.  His  cleverness  as  an 
impersonator  is  to  be  wondered  at, 
since  it  has  never  been  his  good  for- 
tune to  look  upon  the  facial  expres- 
sion and  actions  of  others.  >*o  less 
natural  and  amusing  is  the  dialog,  "Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smith,"  in  which  Miss  McCay 
takes  'the  part  of  a  scolding   wife. 
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BLIND  ARTISTS 


To  Give  Concert  at  K.  of  C.  Hall 

Joha^and  Mary  McCay,  the  eminent 
-blinfl  artists,  who  are  kji(WW)(ffWmcoaS't 
to  crast  jpr^jwir  Ability  to  entertain, 
are  to  give  a  concert  in  K.  of  C.  hall, 
Sunday  evening  at  8  o'clock.  Their 
program  is  varied  and  includes  musi- 
cal selections  and  impersonations  of 
rare  merit.  Following  is  an  extract 
from  the  Anson  ia  Sentinel: 

"No  more  passionate  appeal  was  ever 
heard  in  this  city  in  behalf  of  Ireland's 
cause  for  freedom  than  that  given  last 
night    by   Mr.   McCay,    the   blind   artist, 
during  the  first  and  second  part  of  his 
enertainment.      Possessed    of   a    strong 
and   powerful   voice,   Mr.   McCay   has   a 
remarkable      gift      of      presenting      his 
arguments  clearly  and  unders'tandingly 
and     frequent     outbursts     of     approval 
greeted    his    remarks.      Mr.    McCay,    In 
spite    op  his    affliction    keeps    in    close 
touch  with  current  events  as  his  argu- 
ments  indicated   that  he   did   not   hesi- 
tate   in    declaring    his    emphatic    stftnd 
on    the    rights    of    Ireland.      The    blind 
spe-a-ker  refuted  a  number  of  arguments 
used  against  Ireland  claims   in  Ameri- 
can   and    English    newspapers,    pleaded 
with    the    descendants   of    Ireland    who 
were  present  and  with  all  fair  minded 
Americans,     to    assist     Ireland     in    Mer 
battle  for  freedom  and  to  oppose  Eng- 
land's attempt   to   crush   the   new   born 
Irish  republic.     Concluding  his  address 
Miss     McCay  V  read     several     sentences 
purporting  to  be  included  in  the  cause 
.of  democracy,   in   upholding  the   rights 
ofsfcall  enslaved  and  crushed  nations. 
The   entertainers  presented   a   program 
full  of  interest  and  variety  and  the  un- 
stinted applause  of  the  gathering  fol- 
lowed   each    number.      As    pianists   Mr. 
and    Miss    McCay    showed    remarkable 
skill.     Handicapped  as  they  are  by  loss 
of   sight   and   as  vocalists   Mr.    McCay's 
clear    baritone    voice    blended    sweetly 
with  the  pleasing  soprano  of  his  sister. 
In    his    character    Impersonations     Mr. 
McC$y  was  surprisingly  successful  and 


natural,  which  was  all  the  more  re- 
markable in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Impersonator  has  never  been  able  to 
witness  the  action  of  other  persons, 
having  with  his  sister  been  blind  sine- 
early  rhiMv..™^  •>  
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Blind  Entertainers  at 
Knights  of  Columbus 
Tomorrow  Evening 

,  „   ,  i 

A  large  sale  of  tickets  ift"MMflJorte«l 
for  the  entertainment  and  concert  to 
be  given  by  the  blind  musical  artists. 
John  and  Mary  McCay,  brother  and 
sister,  in  K.  of  C.  hall  tomorrow 
evening.  The  McCays,  who  are  tal- 
ented musicians  and  vocalists,  have 
given  entertainments  all  oyer  the 
country  and  have  always  delighted 
their  audiences  with  the  varied  and 
pleasing  skill  in  entertaining.  An 
especially  attractive  program  has 
been  arranged  for  tomorrow's  concert 
that  is  sure  to  afford  a  pleasant  even- 
ing to  all  attending.  Following  is 
'the    complete    program: 

PART  1. 
Piano    Duet,    "Norma"    (Beyer). 
Vocal  Duet,  "How  Beautiful  is  Night" 
Soprano  Solo,   "Killarney." 
.Humorous      Song,      "A      Jolly      Good 

Laugh,"    Mr.    McKay. 
Piano    Solo,      "Amoroso,"    Miss      Mc- 

McCay. 
Bartone     Solo,      "The     Bells     of     St. 

Mary's." 
Duet    (humorous).      'Mr.    and      Mrs. 

Smith,*',  a   domestic   quarrel. 
Comic  Character  Sketch  (in  costume) 

"The  Old  Eollicker,"  Mr.  McCay. 

PART    II. 

Piano  Solo,    "The   Alpine   Storm,"   Mr. 

McCay. 
Vocal    Duet,    "The    Harp    That    Once 

Thro*  Tara's  Halls," 
Baritone   Solo,    "Off  to    Philadelphia." 

(Adapted  from  an  old  Irish  melody) 
Speciment    of    Irish    wit    arid    humor, 

Mr.  McCay. 
Soprano  Solo,   Selected. 
Piano  Duet,  "II  Trovotore"  (Melnotte. 
Impersonations,    "The    Bashful    Man," 

"The  Schoolboy's  First  Attempt   to 

Recite  a  Poem,"  etc.,  Mr.  McCay. 
Vocal  Duet,  "Oh,  That  We  Two  Were 

Maying." 
Tickets    for    the   concert    on    sale    ar. 
Curley's,      Mahoney's  and      O'Connor's 
Drugstores. 
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BLIND  MIKE 
NOW  HAS  HOME 
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Cottage    on    Forest    Street 

Purchased  for  Him 

by  Conservator 

"Blind    Mike"   Daley   has   achieved 
his   ambition   to  own   a  home  again. 


Fred  A.  Jordan,  who  was  appointed 
by  Judge  Corning  as  conservator  for 
Mike,  after  a  fund  had  been  raised 
in  his  behalf,  has  purchased  through 
Agent  Rolon  Jeffers,  the  cottage  at  9 
Forest  street  which  will  be  occupied 
by  Mike  for  a  home. 

When  Mr.  Jordan  asked  Mike  what 
he  thought  of  locating  there,  Mike 
asked:  "Is  that  what  was  known  as 
the  'Blue  House'?" 

Told  that  it  was.Mike  replied:  "That 
would  suit  me  fine.  I  know  all  about 
'that  house.  I  used  to  live  In  it  at 
one  time." 

Mike  cannot  move  in  until  the  pres- 
sent  occupants  find  another  place. 
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BLIND  ARTISTS  W 

Give  Unusual  Entertainment  in 
K.  of  C.  Hall. 

The  concert  and  entertainment  given 
Sunday  evening  in  K.  of  C.  .hall  by 
John  and  Mary  McCay,  blind  artists, 
was  a  success  and  some  1400  persons 
enjoyed  the  program  that  was  alivo 
with  entertainment.  The  offerings  were 
put  over  in  fine  style  and  received  spon- 
taneous applause  from  an  appreciative 
audience.  .  . 

Both  Mr.  and  Miss  McCay  proved  to 
b^e  royal  entertainers,  thefr  program 
offerings  being  humorous  songs  and 
impersonations.  The  song,  "A  Jolly 
Good  Laugh,"  wae  one  of  the  big  num- 
bers that  took  exceedingly  Well. 

Mr.  McCay  spoke  between  the  first 
and  second  part  of  the  program  on  the 
Irish  question  and  riddled  some  of  the 
sophistries  of  the  propagandists  on  this 
subject.  He  urged  a  united  drive  of 
$1,000,006  on  Washington  to  compel 
recognition  of  the  Irish  Republic  which 
he  said  is  as  much  entitled  to  recog- 
nition as  any  government  in  history. 
His  remarks  on  this  question  wor 
warmly  applauded. 

THE~BOSTON   HERALD 
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LEAVES  HOP 
FOR  POORHOUSE 

Crippled  Widow  Saw  Sac- 
rifice of  Brother  for  Her 
and  Their  Blind  Mother 


FOUND  AT  LONG  ID. 
BY  ANXIOUS  FAMILY 


Love  for  her  feeble  old  mother  and 
devoted,  self-sacrificing  brother  led 
Mrs.  Jane  England,  a  crippled  widow, 
to  seek  an  asylum  among  the  city's 
poor  at  the  almshouse  on  Long  isl- 
and. She  was  located  there  yester- 
day, by  a  clerk  in  the  institutions 
registration  department,  City  Hall, 
Who  read  of  the  strange  disappear- 


Ill 


aiice  of  the  woman  from  the  home 
of  her  brother,  Charles  Kelley,  921 
Blue  Hill  avenue,  Mattapan,\m  Tues- 
day. 

From  the  story  told  by  Mra.  Englanl 
to  the  officials  of"  the  almshouse  were 
gleaned  the  facts  of  the  case.  She  Colt 
her  presence  in  the  home,  because 
of  her  sick  and  helpless  condition,  im- 
posed too  heavy  a  burden  on  her 
brother,  who  for  years  had  made  the 
comfort  of  hot-  and  their  mother  his 
flrn  considerati":i. 

Made  Her  a  Wheel  Chair 

ie  mother,  rearing  her  90th  birthday, 
is  deaf  and  practically  blind.  Mrs.  Eng- 
land was  almost  helpless  through  the 
loss  of  one  leg.  Mr.  Kelley  made  a 
wheel  chair  for  Uer.  lie  wanted  to  have 
more  sunshine  in  their  home  and  moved 
to  their  present  address.  He  had  a  dis- 
trict nurse  come  regularly  to  the  house 
to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  two 
women.  * 

Neighbors  told  of  the  brother's  devo- 
tion.   Every  nitjnt  at  5  o'clock,  when  he 
.'iad    completed     his    day's    work    as    a 
ftsman    in    t;:e. 'offices    of    the   Spray 
ineering  Company,  93  Federal  street, 
returned    home    and    busied    himself 
with   homely  tasks. 

Mrs.    England,    whose   husband,   Ever- 
ett   E.    England,    died    some    years    ago,  , 
rte     letters     to     several     institutions, 
o    years    ago    she    had    asked    to    be 
taken    to    tiie    almshouse,    but   was  per- 
od    to    change   .her   mind.     Tuesday 
morning'  a  city  automobile  came  to  the 
house  in   response  to  her  latest  commu- 
nion and  soon  she  was  aboard  a  boat 
bound  for  Long  Island. 

Taken  Away  Without  Notice 

Mr.  Kelley  returned  that  night  to  find 
gone,  with  no  explanation  of  her 
disappearance  apparent.  He  reported 
the  fact  to  the  Mattapan  police  and 
id  to  have  her  located.  Sergt.  Gal- 
lagher conducted  a  search  of  the  vari- 
ous Institutions  around  Boston. 

When  Mr.  Kelley  learned  his  sister's1 
whereabouts,  he  expressed  happiness 
that  she  was  safe  and  in  good  hands.  "I 
can't  understand  how  anyone  would 
i.ake  her,  a  helpless  invalid,  out  of  the 
house  without  leaving  any  word,"  he 
said.  "I  propose  to  find  out  wrho  did  it 
und  he  can  answer  to  me.  She  was  not 
a  burden  to  me,  no  sister,  or  brother 
could  ever  be  a  burden  -to  me.  I  shall 
go  to  see  her.  I  don't  know  now  what 
else  I  shall  do." 
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Blind    Mi 


usicians   Here 

JU-mpalra  Mary  McCay,  brother 
an*4ister,  blind  musicians  who  have 
visited  Greenfield  on  several  previ- 
ous occasions  and  pleased  large  au- 
«ba*mes,  will  give  a  concert  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  at  Grinnell 
hall,  Sunday  evening,  Dec.  12. 


Tuesday.   ,*o»«s.-.ibtr  30.  1820. 


Model   Landlord   Refused 
to  Boost  Rents 


HARRISBURG,   Peim.,   Nov.  29.— JPat- 

rick  H.  Vaughn,  "model  landlord."  who 
refused  to  raise  rents  of  his  numerous 
properties  during  the  war  period,  in  his 
will,  probated  today,  set  aside  10  of  his 
houses  in  which  the  families  of  worthy 
blind  may  be  permitted  to  live  rent 
free. 


iik/oiAA.  vvoi*  f-oH  turn  —  A:tred 
**  Losinsky,  19,  Is  probably  the 
most  remarkable  freshman  who  ever 
enteredj|ja_American  college.  He  Is 
blinOT^uxran'ks  among  the  top  stu- 
dents at  Fordham.  — (c)   Int. 
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UND  GIRL  BUNS 
GROCERY  STORE 


Memory    and    Sense    of 
Touch  Prevent  Mistakes 


LINCOLN,  Neb— Miss  Edna  Koontz, 
blind  since  she  was  4  years  old,  is  con- 
ducting with  a  good  measure  of  success 
a  grocery  store  in  this  city. 

She  employs  no  help  in  the  store,  and 
depends  entirely  upon  the  honesty  of 
her  customers  When  they  present  cur- 
rency to  her  in  payment  for  goods.  She 
makes  a  practice  of  folding  each  de- 
nomination in  a  peculiar  way  so  that 
she  can  make  change  easily. 

Miss  Koontz  says  that  she  finds  her 
trust  in  the  honesty  of  people  has  been 
seldom  misplaced. 

She  ha6  developed  the  sense  of  touch 
to  the  degree  common  to  blind  persons, 
and  can  pick  out  the  goods  from  her 
shelves  through  the  exercise  of  a  com- 
bination of  touch  and  memorizing  what 
is  placed  on  each  ehelf  or  in  each  com- 
partment. 

Her  correspondence  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  a  typewriter,  which  she  op- 
erates with  skill  and  aocuracy 


BLIND  GIRL  IS  ARDENT 
BASEBALL  ENTHUSIAST 


Mildred    Harris    Scores    by 
Power  of  Hearing 

By  JAMES   HENLE, 

N.   E.  A.  Staff  Correspondent. 

Ball  one!     Thirty  thousand  pairs  of  eyes 

are  fixed  upon  Babe  Ruth  as  he  stands  at 

the  plate  in  the  polo  grounds. 

Then   a   strike! 

Another  ball  is  on  its  way  the  catcher's 

mitt,   but — 

Babe's  bat  has  met  it  with  a  solid  crash 

and  the  ball   speeds  on  its  way  over  the 
grandstand  in  right  field. 

Before  anyone  else,  a^  young  girl  wear- 
ing black  spectacles  hfks  sensed  what  has 
happened.  She  leans  over  the  box,  lead- 
ing the  cheers. 

The  girl  is  Mildred  Harris,  daughter  of 
Charles  K.  Harris  who  wrote  "After  the 
Ball,"  which  has  been  sung  in  every  cor- 
ner.of  the  earth  to  which  Americans  have 
penetrated. 

She  has  never  seen  Babe  Ruth,  though 
she  is  at  the  polo  grounds  three  or  four 
times  a  week.  She  has  never  seen  her 
father.  She  has  been  blind  from  birth. 
Yet  she  is  an  ardent  baseball  fan,  and  fol- 
lows the  games  as  intelligently  and  as 
closely  as  many  persons  who  have  their 
eyesight. 

"A  safe  hit  has  a  sound  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  a  foul  or  an  easy^Rrounder," 
she  explains.  "As  for  Babe  Ruth's  hom- 
ers, they  have  a  sound  all  their  own,  and 
they  are  the  sweetest  music  I  have  ever 
known." 

Before  the  game  Ruth  was  introduced 
to  her  uby  Ping  Bodie  who.  like  all  the 
others-Yanks,  considers  Miss  Harris  a 
masci^l  Miss  Harris  wished  Babe  good 
luck.   ' 

"Tour  father  will  tell  you  if  1  get  a 
homer,"    he   said. 

"Oh,  he  won't  have  to  do  that,"  she  re- 
plied.    And  he  didn't. 

Before    each   game   her    father   reads    to 
Miss  Harris  thme  lineups  of  the  two  op- 
Josing  teams.     That  is  all.     Then  he  sits 
back  and  enjoys  the  game. 

His  daughter  is  fully  capable  of  follow- 
ing  what  happens  through  the   sound  of^ 
bat  and   ball   and   mitt   and    through    the 
umpire's  decisions.     It  is  the  rarest  thini 
for  her  to  have  to  ask  a  question. 

Who  is  up  next,  who  is  on  base,  how 
many  are  out,  hoW  many  runs  have  been 
scored — all  this  Miss  Harris  keeps  in  her 
mind  by  means  of  her  marvelously  reten- 
tive memory. 

Of  course,  Miss  Harris  is  a  New  York 
rooter,  She  thinks  both  Yanks  and  the 
Giants  have  good  chances  to  win  this 
year,  but  she  warns  the  Giants  that  they 
must  win  and  not  divide  double-headers 
and  the  Yankees  must  form  the  habit  or 
winning  consistently  instead  of  in  spurts. 

Miss  Harris  cares  for  no  other  sports, 
but  she  is  so  fond  of  baseball  that  she  re- 
fused io  go  to  the  country  this  summer, 
even  though  her  father  promised  to  bring 
her  to  the  city  for  one  game  each  week. 
In  the  winter  she  has  her  books  and  her 
studies,  but  during  the  baseball  season 
they  take  second  place. 
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John  and  Mary  McCay,  blind  mu- 
sicians, gave  a  pleasing  program  of 
vocal    and    piano    nmms  at    Grinnell 
hall  Sunday  evening.     Both  display- 
ed rare  abilities  as  pianists,  which  "is 
the  more  remarkable  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  blind  since 
birth.     Their  vocal  work  was  not  less 
agreeable,     especially     in     the     duet 
numbers,  in  which  their  voices  blend- 
ed with  excellent  effect.     In  humor-i 
ous   songs  and   readings   Mr.   McCay 
demonstrated  that  the  -field  of  com- 
edy  is   not   restricted   to   those   hav- 
ing the  blessing  of  sight,  his  presen- 
tations having  an  infectious   quality 
that   is   not   often     matched   by     the 
artist   possessing   all    their   faculties. 
At   intermission    Mr.    McCay  gave   a 
stirring  talk  upon  conditions  in  Ire- 
land and   made   an   earnest  plea  for 
American    help   for   that   country   to 
gain   her  independence. 


40,000  FED 

BY  XMAS 

BASKET 

FUND; 
10,900  CRISP 
CHICKENS, 
WITH  FIXIN'S 

100,00oJ|>ounds  of  Food 

Distributed  to  Poor  by 

the  Boston  American 


5,000  QUARTS  OF 

BERRIES  TOP  FEAST 


Blind  and  Crippled  Folk 

and    Hungry    Children 
:    Storm  Eleven  Stations 


More  than  40,000  persons,  desti- 
tute and  hungry,  sat  down  yester- 
day to  chicken  dinners  provided 
through  the  Christmas  Basket  Fund 
oi'  the  Boston  American. 

Laying  siege  to  more  than  100,000 
pounds  of  food,  they  made  quick 
v  ork  of  10,000  crisp  brown  chick- 
ens'.   Like  snow  before  the  sun,  the 


fixin's      melted      before      their     on- 
slaught. 

Twenty        thousand        drumsticks 
flourished  in  the  air.    Two  thousand 
pecks    of    potatoes    graced    the    fes-1 
five     boards,     and      five     thousand 

quarts    of    cranberries    topped    the 
feasts. 

The  fund  went  over  the  top  with 
a  bang.  Totalling  nearly  $20,000, 
contributions  poured  in  until  Christ- 
inas Day.  Greater  than  any  sum 
ever  before  obtained  by  the  Boston 
American,  the  basket  receipts 
brought  gladness  to  the  hearts  and 
homes  of  over  40,000  people. 

Little  children  who  might  have  gone 
hungry  scraped  preGjpus-  drumsticks, 
and  wished  on  wishbones.  Mothers, 
made  ,  happy  through  the  generosity 
of  the  Bostofi  American's  readers 
smiled  through  their  tears.  And  fath- 
ers out  of  work  .thanked  the  God  for 
enkindling  .Christmas  charity  in  fhe 
hearts  of  men. 

ELEVEN    STATIONS    THRONGED. 

It  was  a  great  day — a  day  of  days. 
If  only  the  contributors  could  have 
■witnessed  all  the  joy  which  their 
donations    brought    to    Boston's    poor. 

At  noontime  eleven  stations 
throughout  the  city  flung  open  their 
doors  to  the  waiting  throngs.  Stand- 
ing in  line  with  the  tickets  which 
proved  their  claims  had  been  investi- 
gated and  approved,  the  basket 
claimants  patiently  waited  their 
turn.  There  Wias  no  pushing,  no 
crowding,    no    roughness. 

The  spirit  of  Christmas  filled  -the 
air.  Young  women  gave  up  their 
places  to  old  women.  Little  boys 
stood  aside  that  little  girls  might 
reach  the  counters  first.  And  as  they 
took  their  baskets  the  recipients 
thanked   the  distributors. 

The  gratitude  of  thousands  touched 
the  hearts  of  those  who  handled  the 
baskets.  Their  appreciation  made  the 
task  of  the  volunteers  a  hundred- 
fold  worth   while. 

Good  people  with  machines  took  the 
lame,  the  halt  and  the  blind  from 
their  homes  to  their  stations  and 
back  again.  It  was  F.  H,  Shindler  of 
Engine  12,  Roxbury,  who  ^gallantly 
escorted  a  dear  old  lady  to  the  big 
empty  tonneau  of  a  friend's  automo- 
bile. She  sank  back  on  the  cush- 
ioned  seat. 

"Ain't  it  grand!"  she  murmured. 
"I  never  before,  in  all  my  life,  rode 
in  an  automobile." 

CRIPPLED  AND   BLIND   CHEERED. 

Prom    the    Soutn**fii8*WllllHBMfccipal 

Building     they     took     an     old     blind 

woman  to  her  home.     Dr.  William  H. 

Griffin  piloted  a  poor  cripple  to  his 
machine  and  rode  him  up  in  state  to 
the  humble  home,  where  a  blind  wife 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  coveted 
Christmas  chickens. 

Prom  noon  until  nearly  midnight 
Probation  Officer  James  F.  Gleason, 
Representative  Joseph  D.  Toomey, 
William  J.  Cleary,  Walter  Harring- 
ton and  Jeremiah  McCarthy  stood  o/n 
duty  in  the  Municipal  Building,  keep- 
ing the  eager  kiddies  in  order,  min- 
istering to  the  old  and  distributing 
good  cheer  through  all   the   day. 

Patrolman  William  Macomber  alter- 
nated with  Patrolman  Frank  Lannigan 
in  standing  guard  withi,n  the  hall, 
although  there  was  never  a  second 
when  the  presence  of  the  bluecoats  was 
needed. 

Oh,  everybody  in  South  Boston  is 
good — or  almost  everybody.  There's 
one  youth  for  whom  the  basket  work- 
ers are  looking  today — and  that's  the 
"meanest  thief" — the  boy  who  stole; 
tickets  number  106  and  110  from  two 
poor  youngsters. 

Agnes  McDonald  and  Patrick  Kelly, 
who  live  at  No.  3  Bernard  place,  were 
hurrying  together  to  get  their  precious 
baskets,  when  a  great  big  boy  came 
running    along. 


STOLE    BOTH    TICKETS. 

"And  he  bumped  right  into  us,"" 
sobbed  tearful  Agnes,  as  she  related 
her  sorry  story  to  Mr.  Cleary.  "He 
amost  knocked  us  down — and  then — oh, 
Mister  Cleary,  he  stole  our  tickets. 
And  what  shall  we  do?  There  ain't 
anything  much  to  eat  in  our  house, 
and  ve  kids  was  praying  for  chickens." 

"Bumped  right  into  us,"  affirmed 
small  Patrick,  as  he  manfully  swal- 
lowed an  almost-sob.  "Grabbed  Agnes' 
ticket,  he  did — then  he  grabbed  mine, 
too.  And  run  away,  before  we  could 
do  anything  but  just    yell." 

Of  course,  the  "kids"  in  Barnard 
place  had  the  chickens  for  which  they 
prayed.  And  yesterday  was  a  won-' 
drous  happy  day  at  .McDonald's,  and  at 
Kelly's.  Comforting  the  poor,  heart- 
broken youngsters,  Mr.  Cleary  placed 
a  big  Christmas  dinner  in  their  arms, 
and  bade  them  hurry  home  and  hurry 
back  again,  that  they  might,  identify 
the  thief,  if  he  approached  the  build- 
ing. 

All  through  the  &&y  and  evening 
volunteer  workers  waited  for  him,  but 
tickets   10S  and   110  are  still   missing. 

'I  was  hoping'  declared  Representa- 
tive Toomey  last  night,  "that  it  was 
tome  big  overgrown  kid — big  as  my- 
self— so  I  could  lick  the  daylights  out 
of  him." 


FR.    O'NEILL  TAKES    CHARGE. 

In  East  Boston  the  Rev.  James  H. 
O'Neill,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  took  personal  charga 
of  the  distribution  of  baskets.  Hav- 
ing devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  tim" 
for  the  last  10  weeks  to  the  Christ- 
mas Basket  crusade,  Father  O'Neill 
hod  been  in  closest  touch  with  the 
vork.  Satisfied  that  the  dinners 
Were  distributed  wisely  and  well,  the 
frie.st  gave  a  lasf  minute  donation 
Cf   $200. 

Another  eleventh  hour  contributor 
•was  Attorney  Harry  X.  Gutennan 
whs  called  at  the  Boston  Amer- 
ican office  to  express  his  will- 
ingness to  furnish  DasKets  n, 
nil  for  whom  the  Boston  Ameri- 
can had  been  unable  to  provide. 
When  Mr.  Guterman  arrived  the  last 
of  the  stations  had  been  closed  and 
the  last  of  the  baskets  delivered; 
but  on  the  City  Editor's  desk  there 
lay  a  memo.  One  of  the  reporters! 
had  scribbled  down  the  names  of  two 
worthy  families  not  on  the  list.  Thev 
•  had  come  at  the  last  minute,  and 
somehow    they    had    been    overlooked. 

"I'll  buy  them  anything  you  say." 
declared  Mr.  Guterman,  as  the  edi- 
tor   handed    him    the    memo. 

And  at  midnight  a  reporter 
brought  the  contribution  of  the  at- 
torney to  two  homes  where  Christ- 
mas would  have  been  a  lean  and 
hungry   day. 

HUNDREDS    STORM    STATIONS. 

Hundreds  of  people  without  tick- 
ets stormed  the  stations  for  baskets. 
Scores  of  them  were  necessarily 
turned  a,way,  for  many  cases  had 
been  investigated  and  found  unwor- 
thy. Others  had  made  application 
too  late.  But  of  them  all  there  were 
many  who  told  stories  so  pathet'c 
that  the  workers  could  not  refuse 
them  the  food  for  which  they  begged. 

Among    them    was    Private    Celestin 
L.  Maraget  of  Camp  Devens,   recently 
of     South     Boston,     and     home     on     a  I 
Christmas    furlough. 

"I  enlisted  three  weeks  ago,*'  de- 
clared Maraget,  "because  I  couldn't 
get  a  job.  Thirty  dollars  a  month 
is.  slim,  but  it's,  better  than  noth- 
ing. There  are  eight  of  us  at  home, 
and  only  my  father  working.  I'd 
nothing  I  could  give  them  for  Christ- 
mas, so  I  thought  I'd  pocket  my 
pride  and  come  to  beg  a  basket  for 
them." 

Private  Maraget  got  his  basket. 
And  all  the  Maragets  waved  drum- 
sticks at  each  other  across  the  table 
yesterday. 

It   was   a  great  Christmas! 
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Poor  but  happy  little  girls  lugging  away  the   precious  boxes  containing  Christmas  dinners. 
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ENJOYS  LIFE 
AT  92  YEARS 

Although  Charles  Augustus  Hilliard, 
10  Highland  avenue,  who  celebrated 
'he  9 2d  anniversary  of  his  birth  on 
'ednesday,  is  blind,  few  persons  en- 
y  life  more  or  are  better  informed 
.    regard    to    the    events    of    the   day. 

.   true  ~Ki1 ■ r'Tl'iifliaC  """  spend 

iis  time  mourning  over  his  losses,  but 
in  contemplating  the  many  '  good 
things  in  life  which  continue  to  be 
his  pleasure  to  enjoy.  Possessed  of 
ipund  health  and  all  his  faculties,  ex- 
tept  sight,  a  wonderful  memory,  a 
l«»en  sense  of  humor  and  a  happy 
home  he  looks  forward  to  the  com- 
ing years  witp  the  enthusiasm  and 
hope   pf   youth..  . 

A  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Yolande  Bal- 
lard, and  a  great-grandson,  Charles 
Ballard,  who  is  patrol  leader  of  the 
[■'lyitlg  Eagle  troop  of  the  Boy  Scouts, 
make  their  home  with  him  and  give 
to  the  grand  old  man  the  very  best 
of  care. 

Mr.  Hilliard  does  not  come  from  a 
particularly  long  lived  family.  He 
was  the  oldest  in  a  family  of  six 
children  and  all  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters are  dead.  He  has  never  smoked 
or  drank  intoxicating  liquor.  He  has 
always  rttired  early  and  got  up 
early.  These  habits  and  regular 
habits  should  be  followed  by  all  who 
desire  to  live  long  and  keep  wall,  he 


says.  He  also  advocates  light  eating 
and  is  of  the  opinion  that  most  per- 
sons  eat    too   much. 

An    occasional    visitor    to    the    Hil- 
liard  home    might    well    wonder    how 
Mr.    Hilliard     keeps    so    well    posted 
but   the   mystery   is   explained   if   the 
caller    arrives    in      the      morning      or 
early   evening,   for  then   the   members 
of    his    family    read    the    newspapers 
and    magazines   to   him.     He   followed 
the   news   of   the    late  war   so   closely 
that   he   beacme   an   authority   on    the 
►  subject.     A     former     member     of     the 
city  government  in   Newburyport  and 
an    election    warden'   in    that    city     he 
has    maintained    his    interest    in    poli- 
tics   and    reports    of    the    State    and 
national    conventions    are    always    a 
subject   of   inquiry    by  him.     He   was 
a    Democrat    in    politics,    until    Calvin 
Coolidge  made  his  stand  for  law  and 
order,   and  he  voted  the  straight  Re- 
publican ticket  at   the  last  presiden- 
tial election  and  will  continue  to  do 
so    during   the   remainder   of   his   life. 
He  was  born   at  Kensington,   N.   H. 
Dec.  29,   182S.   the  son  of  Charles  and 
Abigail        Burnham       Hilliard.  He 

learned  the  trade  of  shoe  making  in 
his  father's  little  shop.  He  moved  to 
Newburyport  in  1854,  where  he  con- 
ducted a  boot  and  shoe  store.  He 
was  married  in  the  fall  of  1S54  at  Ex- 
eter, N.  H.  to  Ellen  Perkins.  She  died 
in  1911.  He  moved  back  to  Kensing- 
ton in  1864  and  after  living  for  two 
years   on   a   farm,    moved    to   Lynn   in 

18C7,  where  he  has  since  made  his 
home.  He  was  employed  cutting 
soles  for  Chase  &  Breed  and  later  was 
foreman  for  this  concern  for  25  years. 
He  was  last  employed  as  foreman  in 
the  sole  room  at  the  factory  of  R  £ 
Hilliard. 


An'adopfed  daughter,  Alice,  became 
the  wife  of  former  Alderman  Theo- 
dore Manchester  and  Mrs.  Yolande 
Ballard  was  their  daughter. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  Bay  State 
lodge  of  £>dd  Fellows  for  40  years.  He 
favors'*  prohibition  but  is  opposed  to 
women's  suffrage  on  the  ground  that 
the  women  will  soon  lose  their  inter- 
est in  politics. 


01©  TOV7-N,  ?TS    E2C*'W?**«a 
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i  Mrs.  Susan  H.  Gee  of  (Jrono,  aged  88 
rears,  mother  of  Miss  Annie  M.  Gee, 
baa  made  a  record  of  service  as  a  knit- 
ier  that  few  women  if  any  can  equal. 
Although/ almost  totally  blind,  having 
to  have  the  stitches  taken  up  for  her 
and  then  finishing  the  work  by  feeling 
rather  than  sight,  she  has  completed 
between  250  and  275  pairs  of  stockings 
for  Penobscot  County  chapter,  Ameri- 
can Reel  Cross,  and  is  still  knitting 
winter  comforts,  her  daughter  calling 
at  the  rooms  regularly  to  get  more 
yarn  and  bring  in  the  finished    articles. 

Augus— Portland 


K.  C.  Bill,  of  Hartford,  blind 
joist,  will  give  an  entertainE**nt  at 
Hemlock  hall,  Friday  evening 
,iry  14th.  DanciDg  will  followN  Mr. 
Bill  is  a  good  entertainer  and  his  uro- 
gram will  we  weiridfowh  hearing. 
Part  of  the  nr^treeds  iVjN  go  towards 
equipping    the  rk  Grange    bed 

at  the  Middlesex  hospital. 
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Boy  Re&<*%  Again 
After  Three  Yeard 


FRANCIS  E.  FAULKNER 


Francis  E.  Faulkner  is  shown 
reading  for  the  first  time  in  more 
than  three  years.  He's  a  Chicago 
boy  who  was  invited  to  a  dinner 
given  by  a  physician  for  blind  chil- 
dren. The  doctor  noticed  thai  h» 
seemed  to  be  able  to  tell  when  dark 
objects  passed  his  eyes.  Investiga- 
tion and  treatment  followed. 


BS-SUrcrPIEUD,  M Am,  NEWS 
Saturday,  Unwary  22,  1921. 


.IND  BROTHER  AND 

SISTER  TO  ENTERTAIN 


fhe  blind  entertainers,  John  and 
Ma|y  McCay,  will  return  to  this  city 
nej|t  month  when  they  'will  stage  a 
coifcert  and  entertainment  in  Hiber- 
nian hall  the  night  of  February  4, 
The  couple  (brother  and  sister),  en- 
tertained in  this  city  several  years 
years  ago  and  drew  appreciative  au- 
diences. Their  coming  this  year  will 
undoubtedly  be  welcomed  by  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Mr  McCay  has  a  pleasing  voice  and 
sings  many  humorous  songs,  accom^ 
panied  by  his  sister  at  the  plane*  A 
comic  character  sketch,  which  Mr  Mc- 
Cay gives  in  costume,  has  plenty  of 
humor.  The,  couple  give  both  vocal 
and  piano  duets.  "The  Bashful  Man," 
"The  Schoolboy's  First  Attempt  to  Re- 
cite a  Poem"  and  others  are  anions 
the  offerings  given  demonstrated  by 
the   blind  artist. 


SOSTON.  MASS.,   TfiAVET ,RR 


BEN  WELCH,  STRICKEN 
BLIND,  STAYS  IN  SHOW 
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Ben  Welch,  well-known  Hebrew  comedian,  ,who,  stricken  blind,  will 
play  his  parts  on  the  stage  "in  the  dark."  On  the  left  Welch  is  shown  as1 
he  appears,  in  character,  on  the  stage,  and  on  the  right  as  he  looks  with- 
out "make-up." 

Eye  Specialist  Tells  Comedian  There  Is  No  Hope  for 
Recovery — Will  Play  in  the  Dark 

flrmitles,  continually  standing  in  the 
wings  waiting  for  cues,  and  he  has  suc- 
ceeded In  going  through  them  without 
any  detection  from  the  auriences.  A 
carpet  was  placed  upon  the  stage  for  his 
benefit,  which  gave  him  the  proper  sense, 
of  direction. 

Time  and  time  again  in  the  past  he 
has  said,  "Oh,  I  know  the  part  so  well 
!  could  play  it  in  the  dark."  And  now 
che  eye  specialists  say  he  will  play  in 
the  dark  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  is  45 
years  old,  and  his  last  appearance  in 
Boston  was  last  October,  when  he  ap- 
peared  in  "JimmlelVaLliifi_£sjjj^ 
•WBBIWWHliBBBP1  present  playing 
New  York. 


"Welch,  popular  comedian  for 
years  on  both  the  vaudeville  and  bur- 
lesque stage,  who  recently  rose  to  the 
higher  plane  of  musical  comedy  and 
has  been  appearing  in  Arthur  Ham- 
merstein's  production  of  "Jimmie"  this 
season  with  .  Francis  "White,  will  play 
his  parts  "in  the  dark"  from  now  on. 
For  several  weeks  Welch  has  appeared 
on  the  stage  against  the  great  handicap 
of  blindness.  This  was  regarded  as  a  . 
temporary  affliction,  but'  it  was  learned 
today  that  specialists  pronounced  no 
hope  for  his  sight  restoration.  He  has 
continued  to  play  his'part  despite  his  in- 


jare 
in 


NEW  BEDFORD  (MASS.)    ST'NTyRD 
Tuesday,  January  25,  1921. 


The  Never-Say-Die  Spirit 

The  comedian.  Ben  Welch,  stricken 
with  blindness  in  the  midst  of  his 
theatrical  season,  shows  an  admira-ble 
courage  in  sticking  to  his  work.  He 
will,  he  says,  see  the  season  through; 
if  he  does  that,  there  is  no  reason 
wihy,  if  he  chooses,  he  should  not 
learn  another  part  and  continue  to 
follow  the  stage.  Evidently  the  dif- 
ficulties he  has  to  overcome  because 
he  cannot  see  are  not  insurmountable, 


-inu  do  not  impair  his  performance,  as, 
audiences  who  watched  him  after  his1 
blindness  came  never  detected  It. 

To  those  who  have  suffered  jio  such 
affliction  as  this,  what  is  hardest  to 
understand  is  how  Welch  could  have 
the  heart  to  go  on  making  fun  for  the 
amusement  of  his  admirers,.  The 
blow,  one  might  think,  would  be 
crushing.  Yet,  when  you  come  to 
consider  it,  there  is  no  way  to  go  but 
on,  and  the  blind  particularly  show  a 
buoyancy  of  spirit,  a  certain  indomi- 
tablenessr  in  misfortune. 

Welch's  courage  in  going  on  without 
his  sight  is  matched,  on  the  stage,  by 
that  of  Sarah  Bernhardt,  who  acted 
after  she  had  lost  a  leg  by  amputation. 
The  never-say-die  quality  needs  ad- 
versity to  bring  it  out. 


Ids' 


ORD/N.  II.,  GATINET 
i  tursday,   ^*nuary   27,   1921. 


OCCUPATION  FOR  BLIND. 

Since  an  adding-machine  opei-a- 
tor  seldom  looks  at  the  keys  after 
he  has  become  familiar  with  them, 
it  is  evident  that  blindness  need  be 
no   insuperable   bar   to   the   use   of 
such   an   instrument,   says    Popular 
Mechanics    Magazine.     To   remove 
what  obstacles  there  are,  a  blind  in- 
ventor in  California  has  devised  an 
attachment  with  which  he  i6  able  to 
operate    an    adding    machine,    and 
read  his  totals  without  trouble.    An 
auxiliary  keyboard    is   mounted   on 
two  parallel  rods  above  the  regular 
keys,  and  the  cover  glass  is  removed 
from  the  totaling  dial. 


BOSTON  AMERICAN* 

l-'riday,   February  4,  1921, 


WtUUiESTEX  (MASS.)  Oi 

Monday;  January  31,  1321; 
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ONE  WAY 

Rosllic  Cohen,  who  graduated  last 
•week  from  Public  School  127  in  Brook- 
lyn, is  another  indomitable  soul  who 
refuses  to  allow  circumstances  to  keep 
licr  down.  Rosalie  ranked  100  per 
cent  in  all  hor  studies  except  English, 
in  which  she  attained  a  mark  of  96, 
and  sowed  her  own  graduation  di  • 

-    bom    blind    and    when 

mall  chil«t<"wu«"<w*wwwi-u  ally 

defective.  an    accomplished 

musician  and  dancer,  is  skilled  in  do- 

and    adept    with    the 

I   will   a1 

•  if  for  college,  and  pli 
t©  life    to    toughing    the 

blind. 
There   is  no  handicap,  yap  parently, 
l  cannot  be  overcome.    The  human 
will  can   rise  superior  to  everything. 
Nothing    can    hinder    the    determined 
a  or  woman,  nothing  stand  in  the 
'  of  one  bound  to  get  ahead. 
"-I  never  had  a  chance"   is  the  cry 
of  i  t-hcarted  and  the  craven. 

If  opportunity  passes  by  without 
knocking  the  one  neglected  can  do 
as  Rosalie  Cohen  did— rush  out  and 
grab  him  by  the  .hem  of  his  garment 
and  refuse  to  let  him  go.  That's  one 
way  to  succeed. 


STON   TRANSCRIPT 

iturday,   February  5,   1921. 
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There  will  be  a  special  service  for  dea 
mutes  and  their  friends  at  the  Broad wa 
Baptist  Church,  Cambridge,  tomorrow  a 
7.80  P.  M.  Rev.  Austen  T.  Kempton,  th 
pastor,  will  make  a  special  address  an 
Bhow  fine  pictures,  and  then  the  dea 
mutes  wir.  be  Invited  to  the  vestry  and  b 
greeted  by  the  pastor  and  the  churc) 
people.  Refreshments  will  be  served,  j 
similar  service  for  the  blind  people  am 
their  friends  will  be  he'.d  Feb.  3*.. — 


LIND  STUDENT  WEDS  TEACHER — Sam     Bean,     deaf,     dumb     and 


B 


bliridTlHaffl«*-»i»'t^cher,  Miss  Maud  Woodworth,  after  ardently 
wooing  her  In  the  touch  language.  There  Is  an  old  saying  to  the  effect 
that  love  Is  blind,  but  Mr.  Bean  is  not  only  blind  but  a  poet  as  well. 
The  happy  couple  are  living  In  Alameda,  California,         (International) 


BOSTON   HERALD 

Monday,  February  7,  1921. 


GIVES  CHURCH  SERVICE 
FOR  250  DEAF  MUTES 

Rev.  A.   T.   Kempton  of   Cambridge 
•Now  Plans '  Meeting  for  Blind 

More  than  250  deaf  mutes  fro^n"15re5t- 
er  Boston,  Worcester,  Framing-ham, 
Beverly  and  Quincy  attended  a  special 
service  in  the  Broadway  Baptist  Church, 
Cambridge,  last  night.  The  Rev.  Aus- 
ten T.  Kempton,  pastor  of  the  church, 
who  originated  the  idea  of  the  service! 
said  to  be  the  first  of  Its  kind  in  the 
country,  presented  a  series  of  stereop- 
tican.  pictures  Illustrating  the  life  of 
Christ,  while  Miss  Emily  A.  tJoldsmith 
of  Cambridge  interpreted  his  words  with 
her  fingers  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  Kempton  explained  that  the  idea 
was  suggested  to  him  at  a  funeral  ser- 
vice a  few  weeks  ago,  when  Miss  Gold- 
smith repeated  in  the  deaf  and  dumb 
language  all  that  was  said  for  the  bene- 
fit of  her  father,  a  deaf  mute.  He  Is 
planning  a  special  Sunday  night  meet- 
ing for  the  blind  on  Feb.  27,  and  will 
also  hold  more  services  for  the  deaf. 
Several  years  ago  Mr.  Kempton  intro- 
duced the  drama  sermon  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  conventional  hour  of  preach- 
ijig  on  Sunday  illustrating  his  words 
'Vith-  dramatic  interpretations.  He  was 
called  on  to  deliver  these  sermons  in 
citips  throughout  the  state  and  in  the 
eaaips  during  the  war. 


iDff»amaFTBL,D  (tun,)  ri 

Vfecfnesday,  February  2,  1921. 


THE  McCAYSCOMING 

HJind   Musicians   lo   Appear 
I       Here  on  Pride "  t 

The  blind  musical  artists,  John 
Mc<$iy  ""fl  *"'t  ci-^tpj  Tvr-n-if  0f  New 
York  city,  will  'give  a  concert  and  en- 
tertainment at  8  Friday  evening  in 
Hibernian  hall,  Worthington  street. 
This  couple  has  been  touring  the 
country  for  the  last  25  years.  Fri- 
day night's  appearance  will  be  their 
third  in  this  city  in  17  years.  Mr 
McCay  has  been  blind  since  the  age 
of  three  months,  and  his  sister  since 
she  was  three  weeks"  old. 

Their  coming  program  follows: 
Piano  duet,  "Norma"  (Beyer),  Belli- 
ni; vocal  duet.  "How  Beautiful  Is 
Night,"  Richards;  soprano  solo, 
"Kil'.arney,"  Balfe;  humorous  sons:, 
"Jolly  Good  Laugh,"  Thomas,  by  Mr 
McCay;  piano  solo,  "Amoroso,"  Eg- 
hart.  by  Miss  McCay;  baritone  solo, 
"The  Bells  of  St  Mary's,"  Rodney; 
humorous  duet,  "Mi  and  Mrs  Smith," 
a  domestic  quarrel;  comic  character 
sketch  (in  costume),  "The  -Old  Rol- 
licker,"  by  Mr  McCav;  piano  solo, 
"The  Alpme  Storm,"  Kunkel,  by  Mr 
McCay;  vocal  duct.  "The  Harp  That 
Once  Thro  Tara's  Hall,"  Moore;  bar- 
itone solo,  "Off  to  Philadelphia," 
adapted  from  an  old  Irish  melody  by 
B.  Haynes;  specimens  of  Irish  wit 
and  humor,  by  Mr  McCay;  selected 
Irish  patriotic  songs,  by  Miss  Mc- 
Cay; piano  duet,  "II  Trovatore" 
(Melnotte).  Verdi;  impersonations, 
"The  bashful  man."  "The  schoolbov's 
first  attempt  to  recite  a  poem,"  etc., 
by  Mr  McCay;  and  vocal  duet.  "Oh. 
That  We  Two    vVere  Maying,"  Smith. 


\* 
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CIVIL  WAR  HERO 
CELEBRATES 


90TH  BIRTHDAY 


Special   to  The  Union. 

\CONIA,  Feb.  15.— John  Page 
l  >avis,  one  of  the  best  known  veterans 
of  tbe  Civil  war,  observed  the  ninetieth 
iversary  of  his  birthday  at  his 
home,  795  Main  st.  today.  From  early 
morning  until  late  into  the  evening-,  he 
was  busy  receiving  calls  from  his  old 
comrades,  of  the  Grand  Airmy,  friends 
and  neighbors.  Mr.  Davis,  received 
many  gifts,  togethjer  with  a  shower  of 
postcards. 

Mr.  Davis,  was  born  In  Epping,  the 
of  Josian  and  Mehitable  (Smith) 
Davis.  His  mother  being  a  direct  de- 
dent  of  a  revoluntary  soldier,  her 
brothers  being  among  the  1775  minute 
men.  At  the  age  of  four  years,  Mr. 
Davis'  parents  moved  to  Dadd  Hill, 
about  a  mile  out  of  Daconia,  and  he 
has  lived  in  Laconia  the  greater  part 
of  his  life. 

In  August,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  Co.  H, 
12th  New  Hampshire  Volunteer  regi- 
ment, (TBlMcnap  County's  Own  Fight- 
ing regij^nt)  his  company  being  the 
color  coiupany  of  the  regiment  At 
the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  he  was  sev- 
erely wounded.  Mr.  Davis  was  acting 
as  orderly  sargeant,  on  the  morning 
of  July  2,  the  second  day  of  that  mem- 
orable battle,  and  he  was  advised  bv 
the  surgeon  of  the  regiment  not.  to  go 
into  the  fight  owing  to  the  condition 
of  his  health,  but  he  wanted  to  be 
with  the  boys  so  went  in  with  his 
company. 

Blind  from  Wounds.. 

In  the  course  of  the  early  morning 
fighting  he  was  twice  wounded,  in  the 
right  arm,  and  tbe  right  thigh  and  he 
bears   the    scars         .  wounds    to 

this  day.     He  l    up   on   the 

battlefield  and  not  thought  he 

would  live.  From  these  wounds,  Mr. 
Davis  became  blind.  He  was  in  a  hos- 
pital in  West  "f^rTTaiklphia  for  several 
months  after  which  he  was  discharged 
from  the  service.  Although  he  has 
been  totally  blind  for  three  many  years, 
yet  has  had  a  cheerful  disposi- 

tion, and  has  >ever  taken  an  interest 
in  the  everyday  things  of  life. 

He  is  ler  of  the  John  L..  Per- 

ley,  Jr.,  Post  G.  A.  R.,  and  up  to  a 
few  years  ago,  attended  the  meetings 
and  took  part  in  the  Memorial  day 
exercises.  He  was  also  an  attendant 
at  the  Veterans'  reunion  at  The  Weirs, 
each  August  up  to  a  few  years  ago. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  First  Methodist 
church. 

He  has  been  twice  married,  his  first 
wife,  Mary  Maloon  died  Nov.  3,  1877. 
His  second  wife,  Nellie1  M.  Aldrich, 
died  S'ept.  6,  1893.'  He  had  two  chil- 
dren Rodney  Davis  and  Josephine 
Davis,  both  of  whom  are  dead.  He  has 
been  cared  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
by  his  housekeeper,  Ellen  E.  Lamprey. 
He  has  three  grand  children,  Prank 
R.  Davis,  Clarence  R.  Davis,  and.  Mrs. 
Josephine  Stickney;  two  great  grand- 
children, Archie  F.  Davis,  and  Mrs. 
Beatrice  May  Hoyt;  and  two  great 
►grandchildren,  Edna  A.  Davis,  and 
Russell  A.. Davis. 


R9!  HAM,   V 

/njrsday,   rebruary    17,    1321. 


Patrick  H.  Vaughn  of  Harrisburg, 

'enn.,  known  as  the  model  landlord, 

,rho  not  only  refused  to  raise  rents 

)f    his    numerous    properties    during 

the   war   period,    but    lowered   them, 


tas  set  aside  in  his   will   10   of  his 
louses   in     which     the     families  of 

Worthy    blind   Ttihy    be   permitted    to 
live  rent  free. 


£j~"*         jfitstfrt,  A***.,  Zfrintcr^t: 


AT  SCHOOL  OP  EXPRESSION 

Aimer   Thompson   to   Give    an   Imperson- 
ation   .of    Disraeli    Tomorrow    Night 

Abner  Thompson,  a  brother  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  Frank  V.  Thompson, 
will  impersonate  "Disraeli"  tomorrow  even- 
ing at  8  p.  M.  in  Irving  Studio,  School  of 
Expression,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  square. 
Mr.  Thompson,  who  is  totally  blind,  is  a 
graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  and  received 
his  master's  degree  from  Boston  Col.ege, 
He  received  the  artistic  diploma  from  the 
School  of  Expression.  The  impersonation 
is  open  to  the  public,  and  there  will  be  no 
admission  fee. 


I 


siujitiay,  February  20,  1921. 


Ben  Welch,  the  principal  comedian, 
in  "Jimmle,"  which  begins  Its  en- 
gagement at  the  Worcester  theater 
tomorrow,  gets  <abrmt  the  stage  with 
all  his  old  time  speed  and  certainty, 
bat  he  is  totally  blind.  Welch  went 
blind  In  an  instant  —  and  laughed 
about  it.  He's  a  comedian.  Some 
comedians  are  very  brave. 

Few  persons  in  tbe  "Jimmie"  audi- 
ences would  know  Welch  was  not 
able  to  see  the  footlights  before  him. 
One  of  the  principals  or  members  of 
the  chorus  is  always  at  the  entrance 
of  thev  wings  on  the  stage  to  guide 
him  safely  off  the  stage  or  on.  While 
on  the  stage  his  fellow  actors  follow 
him  closely,  and  put  in  a  little  "bus- 
iness" now  and  then  in  order  to  guide 
him  on  the  stage  if  he  shoud  get  off 
a  little  in  his  direction. 

Dr.  Wilner,  the  noted  eye  special- 
ist, at  Washington,  D.  C,  says  that 
the  nerves  of  Welch's  eyes  have  com- 
pletely failed  and  that  the  comedian 
Is  hopelessly  blind.  His  sight  began 
to  fail  him  last  summer  during  a 
revue  In  London.  He  experienced  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  while  in  the 
English  metropolis,  but  thought  it 
was  a  passing  ailment  that  could 
easily  be  cured.  When  Arthur  Ham- 
merstein  called  rehearsals  for  "Jjm- 
mle,*  Welch,  who  was  under  contract, 
left  London  and  began  rehearsals  in 
New  York.  His  eyesight  was  bother- 
lng  him,  bat  neither  he  nor  his  friends 
thought  it  was  serious.  He  began  the 
season  with  the  company,  and  in 
Washington,  as  he  stepped  from  the 
tram  he  was  stricken  totally  blind. 
The  management  was  in  a  quandary  as 
to  the  best  procedure,  but  Welch  an- 
nounced that  his  stage  faculties  were 
unimpaired  and  that  he  would  con- 
tinue to  pjay,  and  refused  to  give  up 
the  part.  An  understudy  was  provid- 
ed and  has  been  traveling  with  the 
show  for  the  past  month,  but  he  has 
never  appeared  in  Welch's  part. 

In  every  scene  in  the  musical  com- 
edy a  carpet  is  used  on  the  stage  and 
welch  knows  when  he  steps  off  the 
carpet  onto  the  board  or  concreti 
apron  of  the  stage. 

Welch  is  45  years  old  and  has  been 
on  the  stage  since  boyhood.  He  had 
been  at  the  head  of  his  own  shows  for 
years  before  meeting  with  success  in 
Broadway  musical  comedy. 


J9H 

^AVXRHILi,  (MASS.)  «Affi»*«KB 
Ihursday,   February  24,   1921. 


ROMANCE  FOUND 
BY  BUND  YOUTH 

Couple  Aids  Those  for  Whom 
Light  Has  Failed 


"And  the  little  blind  prince  lived  hap- 
pily ever  after." 

But  only  in  the  fairy  tales,  you  say? 

Well  let's  open  the  Book  of  Real 
and   turn  to   the  name   of   Samuel    Bean. 
This  na.ne  can  be  found  under  Berk. 
California,   and   the  address  was,   at   the 
beginning   of    the     tale,      the     Calif  o; 
tool  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

There,  in  the  little  city  of  dark) 
and  silence,  dwelt  our  hcror.  "the  li 
blind  prince"— wh:ch  is  ran  morer  pfl 
than   Sam  Bean.     And  he   was  the  school 

IS. 

They  took  him   there  at  the   age  of 
he  had  been  tiirust  into  the  land  of 
eternal   night.     There   had   b  'rock 

light"  in  the  school  yard;  a  missile  care- 
lessly thrown — and  then,   darkness. 
iter  he  also  lost  his  hearing. 

The   years   went   by,   and  with  the 
proach    of    maturity    the    school    off) 
realized  that  in  Sum  Bean  they  had  a  star 
pupil.     He    was    sent    to    lecture    in 
Temple  of  Education  at  the  Panama  Pa- 
exposition  and  ho  was  used  »s  a  liv- 
ing   demonstration    of    what    the    school 
could   accomplish. 

And  all  the  time  ,  behind  the  darkened 
windows,  slumbered  the  soul  of  a  poet. 

ITc  dreamed  of  romance  that  was  to 
be  found  somewhere  beyond  the  horizon 
of  darkness,  in  the  land  of  light. 

He  told   of  his  dreams  as  he   talked   in 

the  language  of  the  silent  with  his  teach- 

liss   Mary   Eastman.     He   would    tap. 

tap,    tap,    his    messages   with    his    fingers 

upon  the  palm  of  her  hand. 

He  drew  a  picture  of  an  ideal  love  with 
someone  who  lived  out  there  in  the  land  of 
light — but  even  in  his  moments  of  great- 
est hope  he  must  have  doubted  if  tbe 
dream  could  come  true. 

One  day  came  inspiration.    He  put  bis 
dreams  and  feelings  into  a  poem  and  he 
tailed  it   "Light   in   Darkness." 
"I  sensed  her  light,  her  warmth,  her  love 
Which  penetrated  through  my  gloom." 

He   wrote,   little  realizing  that  he  was 
penning  the  prologue  of  the  romance  that 
lay  just  ahead.     He  thought  he  was  writ- 
ing   an    appreciation    of    Miss    Eastman':; 
■  efforts   in   his    behalf. 

And  again,  he  wrote: 

"My  angel,  with  her  pure  desires, 

The  best  within  me  stirred  to  growth, 

Her  wisdom  led  me  step  by  step 

Through  understanding  felt  by  both." 

It  held  all  the  wistful  pathos  of  the 
land  of  dark  the  critics  thought. 

Bnt  now  the  story  changes  and,  as  they 
say  in  the  films,  "Hashes  back"  to  a  pretty 
orange  grove  just  outside  of  Los  Angeles 
where  Miss  Maude  Woodworth  patiently 
sd  for  a  blind  father,  determining  in 
her  youth  that  her  life  would-be  dev 
to  afflicted  ones. 

To  prepare  herself  for  this  work  she 
went  to  the  .School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
as  an  associate  instruct 

-"It  was  love  at  first  sight."  says  Bean, 
with  a.  smile  that  doec  not  hide  the  irony 
contained  in  his  remark. 

Thev  were  introduced  by  Miss  Eastman 
and  right  away  they  started  "holding 
hands,"  as  those  who  would  speak  with 
the  blind  and  the  deaf  must  do. 

"The  little  blind  prince"  began  to  feel 
that  his  dream  might  come  true. 

And  it  did.  But  there  were  a  few  pretty 
little  lanes  left  before  the  end  of  the  rain- 
bow^  Was  reached. 


- 
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She.  returned  to  her  orange  grove  home 
and  then  followed  an  exchange  of  love 
3,  in  which  Bean  dictated  to  a  close 
id,  Fred  Streiff,  and  Streiff,  upon  the 
arrival  of  a  letter  from  southern  Cali- 
fornia would  tap  the  welcome  news  'upon 
the  palm  of  the  blind  man's  hand.    . 

"T  went  down  twice  to  'see'  her,"  con- 
tinues Bean,  in  telling  the  story.  "The 
orange  groves  were  wonderful." 

The  other  day  they  were  married. 

"We're  awfully  happy,"  Mrs  Bean  de- 
cla.i  ■ 

That's  about  all  there  is  to  the  story — 
pt  a  word  or  two  for  those  who  scoff 
al    the  last  line  of  the  fairy  tales: 

If  they  were  to  come  to  San  Francisco 
today  they  would  see,  defiantly  braving 
the  sheets  of  winter  rain,  a  slender  wo- 
man guiding  with  tender  hand  a  youns; 
man  who  wears  the  black-glassed  mask 
of  the  land  of  darkness.  Togethar  they 
'are  happily  going  about  selling  copies  of 
his  poem  to  raise  money  for  others  for 
■whom  "the  light  has  failed." 


Thursday,   February  24,   1921, 


The  blind  artists,  John  and  Mary 
McCay,  ^rQJjjgrknj^jAjLsfr^itt  give 
a  concert,  and  entertainnjent  in  So- 
cial Science  Hall  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing at  S  o'clock.  The  selections  will 
include  piano  and  vocal  soloa  and 
duets,  comic  character  sketch  in  cos- 
tume by  Mr.  McKay  and  impersona- 
tions by  him. 


0ETL.TOK3B    (1CAJKS4    TOLA  «W*"?*53Wr 
Friday,  February  25,  i921.. 


Mr.  IMS  HFM.  UyWT*t  tt^-tft-gfHT 
street  are  entertaining  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
ParolB  of  Montreal.  Mrs.  Parpis  r.«Mrif 
formerly  Miss  Eugenie  TeB*ier.*$he  fa- 
mous blind  opera  singer.  While  in  the 
...L,.   in  i ii  i  m  ■g'Wll[ynTJTH " '    vocal  lessons. 


ThMrtday,  March  Si  1821* 


"BLIND  MIKE" 

DALpY  SETTLED 
V^  IN  NEW  HOME 

"Blind  Mike"  Daley  is  now  settled 
in  his  new  home  at  9  Forest  Street, 
which  was  purchased  for  him  out  of 
the  benefit  fund  raised  by  citizens  of 
Concord  after  Mike's  little  shack  on 
the   Long  Pond  road   was  burned. 

Mike  is  living  alone  in  his  new 
abode,  which  was  according  to  his 
wishes,  and  he  says  he  intends  to 
sell  enough  pop  corn  and  pencils  on 
the  street  to  keep  him  supplied  with 
tobacco.  . 

Fred  A.  Jordan,  who  was  appoint- 
ed conservator  for  Mike  by  Judge 
Corning  of  the  Probate  Court,  had  the 
Forest   street  house   painted  and   pa- 
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vise       vrerwr™ 


Mike's  occupancy'- ' 


JfWT3uEBVm»,  MASS*  BCTf 

Friday,   rV.  i,  1221. 


The   first   man   to  be   granted   citi- 

hip  who  is  unable  to  sign  his  own 

name,   has  just   received   his  tmqers.^ 

It  is  Joseph  McCready,  of  New  Ymf 

who  has  been  blindfri)rnb|rth„     He 

;and  because  of  this  the  federal  aus 
thorities  have  made  him  the  first  ex|' 
cepticn  to  the  hitherto  unbroken  lawjj 


mfiLTQww  (mass.)  vKAmrnmxnt 
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BLIND  SINGERS 
ENTERTAINED 
LAST  EVENING 


7\}(*M*A  W/k,  ffwi,,  (PefrJuot. 
TAayrJ^    t5*   USUI. 


Mr.,  and    Mrs.     Si.rois,    blind     opera 
singers    from    Montreal,    who   are     the 

of  Main  street,  were'  entertained  last 
evening  at  a  musicale  at  the  heme  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Girard  of  Main 
street.  Mrs.  Siroia  was  formerly  Miss 
Eugenie  Tessier  of  this  city,  who 
many  years  ago  gave  vocal  lessons 
here  to  little  boys  and  girls,  who  are 
now  successful  singers,  and  who  have 
since  that  time  risen  to  prominence  in 
thi/'  section.  A  number  of  these  for- 
mer pupils  of  Mrs.  Sirois  were  present 
last  evening  and  sang  for  the  couple 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sirois  are  both  artists 
of  note  in  Canada,  and  Mrs.  Sirois 
pang  many  delightful  old  French  songs 
last  evening. 

The  musical  program  comprised  a!! 
operatic  numbers,  and  included  vocal 
numbers  of  Miss  Rose  Des  Rosieiv, 
Donat  Gauithier,  MVs.  Telesphore  Bou- 
rassa,  Arsene  Geoffrion,  Elphege  St. 
John  and  Mrs.  Girard,  the  hostess. 
Miss  Alma  Mireault  Played  piano  sel- 
ections. Luncheon  was  daintily  serv- 
ed, and  the  evening  proved  to  be  a 
most  happy  one.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sirois 
leave  this  week  for  Albany.  The  blind 
couple  conduct  a  musical  studio  in 
Montreal. 


:ltx'' 

i day,   Marc       1,   1821* 


Thursday  afternoon  after  the  school 
sessions  John  McCay  and  Miss  Mary 
McCay,  blind  brother  and  sister,  who 
are  to  give  a  concert  !n*X  O.  H.  hall 
(Thursday  evening,  March  17,  enter- 
tained the  children  of  St.  Johns  paro- 
chial school.  The  program  which  in- 
cluded numbers  for  the  children  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  It  follows:  Duet, 
selections;  vocal  duet,  "Wearing  of 
the  Green";  comic  recitations,  "Nam- 
ing the  Boy";  "Story  of  a  Boy"; 
"Smiling  Song,"  Mr.  McKay;  "Music 
Box,"  Miss  McKay;  "Soldiers  of  Erin," 
vocal  duet;  "O,  That  We  Two  Were 
Maviug."  vocal  duet. 


SPHINX  .      1 

... 


Mr  alM'Ml'U  SI'My,  the  blind  opera 
singers   of   Montreza.    who   are   houp, 

est»  of  Mr  and  li'lip  I  ,  |  ||  hWrTi  i 
were  entertained  on  Friday  evening 
by  Mr  and  Mrs  Leon  Girard  at  a  mu- 
ll in  their  honor  at  the  Girard  home 
on  Pine  street.  Several  local  music- 
ians took  part  and  when  the  program 
was  ended  a  supper  was  served  by  the 
I  hostess*— -^ 


Help  the  Blind 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Star: 

Thursday  morning,  as  employes  of 
one  of  the  departments  were  proceed- 
ing toward  the  entrance  to  their 
building,  there  was  observed  a  man 
uncertainly  tapping  with  his  cane  as 
he  haltingly  felt  his  unseeing  way 
down  the  steps  leading  from  the  side- 
walk. He  was  blind  and  had  missed 
his  way.  People  going  to  work 
stopped  long  enough  to  level  curious 
eyes  upon  him  without  any  apparent 
thought  of  helping  him  out  of  his  pre- 
carious position. 

It  seems  that  he  had  asked  the 
street  car  conductor  to  put  him  off  the 
car  at  18th  and  Pennsylvania  avenue 
where  he  might  proceed  over  a  path 
known  to  him  to  the  Columbia  Poly- 
technic Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  1808 
H  street,  but  he  had  been  let  off  be- 
fore reaching  that  stop. 

Is  there  no  feeling1  of  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  average  person  to- 
ward those  who  have  been  physically 
or  otherwise  afflicted  and  are  in  dif- 
ficulty? Is  the  protection  of  the  weak 
a  theory  only,  to  be  praised  highly  in 
the  abstract,  but  to  be  forgotten  when 
the  opportunity  to  put  it  into  prac- 
tice presents  itself? 

HENRY  B.  HAZARD. 


7©JT  R3CORD 

-dnesday,   March   1 


Blind  Need  No  Pity, 
Says  Sightless  Man 


2  Charles  If.  Miller   * 


"Never     pity     the     blind,"     declares 

Charles     N.     Miller,     merchant     of 
Bakersfield,   Cal.,   who   has  not 
since    he    was     16     years     of     age, 
"Everyone     is     kind     to     them     Car 
kinder   than   to  those  who  can  si 
and,  hence,  life  is  a  joy. 

"To  one  who  cannot  sec,  the  per- 
fume of  the  flowers  is  more  fra- 
grant," he  philosophizes.  "Voici  s 
are 'more  melodious  and     the     kind 
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thoughts   of   the   world    i 
darkness  in  telepathic  waves.'' 

Miller,  who  is  51  years  of  age,  sells 
estate,  travels  alone  about  the 
country  teaching-  and  lecturing  to 
the  blind,  plays  the  piano  and  ac- 
cordeon,  writes  books,  supports  a 
wife  and  8-ycar-old  chHd,  and  finds 
time  to  Keep  a  big  garden. 


iday,   March   13,   10 


CLINTON  ENTERTAINED 

BY  BLIND  ARTISTS 

CLINTON',  March  17. — Presenting  a 
concert  program  which  has  not  been 
equalled  in  Clinton  for  years,  John 
and  Mary  McCay,  blind  artists, 
thrilled  a  capacity  boose  at  a,  St. 
Patrick's    entertainment    in    A.    O.    H. 

fall   tonight. 

In  addition  to  the  musical  numbers 
there  were  impersonations  and  comic 
character  sketches  mingled  with 
Irish  wit  and  humor  which  made  a 
decided  hit  with  those  present. 

The  program  opened  with  a  piano 
duet  "Norma'  from  Belini  followed 
by  a  vocal  duet,  "How'  Beautiful  Is 
Night,"  after  which  Miss  McCay  sang 
"KjLlarney"  and  tbis  was  followed 
Ty^a  humorous  song  "Jolly  Good 
Laugh"  by  Mr.  McCay.  The  next  num- 
ber  was  a   piano   solo   in   which   Miss 

McCay  gave  "Amoroso"  form  Eghert, 
and  her  brother  then  won  great  ap- 
plause with  his  baritone  ,solo  "The 
Bells    of    St,    Mary's."    Then    came    a 

humorous  dnet  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith" 
followed  by  Mr.  McCay  in  a  comic 
sketch  "The  Old  Rollicker." 

The  second  part  of  the  program 
started  with  a  piano  solo  "The  Al- 
pine Storm"  by  Mr.  McCay  and  then 
the  vocal  duet  "The  Harp  That  Once 
Thro*  Tara's  Halls,"  was  given,  aft- 
er which  a  baritone  solo  "Off  to  Phil- 
adelphia' won  several  encores.  This 
\  as  followed  by  specimens  of  Irish 
wit  and  humor  by  Mr.  McCay.  His 
sister  sang  several  Irish  patriotic 
songs  at  the  request  of  the  audience. 
"II  Trovatore"  was  played  on  the 
piano  by  the  blind  artists  which  pre- 
ceded impersonations  by  Mr.  McCay 
in  which  he  gave  "The  Bashful  Man" 
and  "The  Schoolboy's  First  Attempt 
to  Recite  a  Poem."  The  program 
closed  with  the  vocal  duet  "Oh,  That 
We  Two  Were  Maying."  The  program 
was  arranged  by  a  committee  of  16 
Clinton  girls  of  which  Miss  Kathryn 
C   Burns  was  chairman. 


:-■;  Marsn  18,  X9Z1, 


Claims  in  behalf  of  the  Young  Men's 
Hebrew  association  and  the  Perman- 
ent blind  relief  war  fund  for  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  th»  atties,  incorporated, 
were  set  forth  by  Attorneys  Harry  M. 
Ehrllch  and  Edward  A.  McClintock, 
respectively,  to  Thomas  D.  O'Brien, 
special  master  in  the  "war  chest  case" 
in  superior  court  to-day. 

Mrs  Florence  Boylston  cf  New  York, 
executive  secretary  of  the  blind  relief 
fund,  testified,  and  showed  some  aigh- 
ly  commendatory  letters  from  promin- 
ent people  relative  to  the  excellent 
work  of  that  society. 

The  hearing  1b  to  determine  the  dis- 
position of  $225,000  balance  in  the  war 
chest  for  Springfield  and  vicinity,  for 
which  a  score  of  claimants  have  ap- 
peared, - 


MS  REFUGE" 
IN  WORCESTER 

Blind  Syrian  Girl  W  h  o 
\\  as  Driven  Into  Woods 
With  Nothing  to  Eat  But 
Grass,  Joins  Brother 


Working  for  three  years  among 
savages  who  thought  it  tffe  highest 
thing  they  could  do  to  ^fll  a  Chris- 
tian, then  living  durinjr  the  war  in 
Syria,  where  food  ira^  a  great  lux- 
ury, and  finally  af*e/  the  armistice 
to  be  riven  out  into  the  woods  for 
eight  days  with  nothing  eat  but  the 
grass,  is  the  unusual  experience  of 
Miss  Shafeeka  Sywdan,  a  sister  .of  S. 
Swydan  of  5  Chrome  street,  who  ha$ 
at  last  arrived  in  Worcester,  where 
for  the  first  time  In  years  she  feels 
safe  from  harm.  To  have  gone 
through  such  an  experience  would  be 
enough  for  one  with  all  her  faculties, 
but   Miss   Swydan   is   blind. 

Miss  Swydan  Is  a  native  of  Syria. 
She  was  educated  in  the  English 
blind  school  in  Jerusalem,  and  while 
there  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freeman 
Camp,  American  missionaries  and 
Quakers.  With  them  she  went  to 
Arabia  as  an  interpreter,  for  she 
speaks  Arabic  fluently.  Thev  landed 
first  at  Hodaida,  a  Red  Sea  port 
town,  but  they  stayed  there  but  a 
short  time,  going  inland  to  a  place 
called  Monada,  the  home  of  the  cof- 
fee, and  many  days  they  sat  beneath 
the  coffee  trees  for  their  afternoon 
meal. 

"We  went  there,"  said  Miss  Swy- 
dan, "to  teach  the  wild  people  and 
they  were  eager  to  learn.  We  stayed 
there  two  years  and  three  months, 
and  then  Mr.  Camp  died,  so  we  bad 
to  come  away.  It  was  very  hot  there 
and  he  could  not  stand  the  climate. 
At  first  the  people  threatened  to  kill 
us;  they  drove  us  from  their  villages 
and  told  us  never  to  come  back,  but 
finally  they  began  to  like  us  because 
we  were  kind  to  them  and  they  found 
we  were  truthful.  If  we  told  them 
we  would  pay  a  certain  price  for 
anwthing  we  did,  but  the  Turks  did 
not.  They  cheated  the  people,  and 
the  Arabians  hated  them.  Even  whilf 
the  Turks  had  control  of  the  countrj 
the  Arabs  paid  taxes  to  them,  anc 
also  paid  a  tax  to  their  own  govern- 
ment   secretly. 

'"Mr.  Camp  had  several  narrow 
escapes,  but  I  never  was  in  dange< 
of  my  life  because  I  talked'  Arabir 
and  they  thought  I  was  a  Moham- 
medan. Then,  too,  I  drew  from  th* 
well  of  Mohammed's  daughter,  anc 
that  is  supposed  to  make  one  verj 
holy  and  able  to  forgive  sins  anc 
heal.  Then  reading  from  my  blinc 
books  mystified  them.  They  could 
not  get  over  the  wonder  of  it.  Mosl 
of  them  could  not  read  or  write  any- 
way, and  they  said  that  I  talked  fron 
paper. 

"At  first  the  Mohammedons  did  noi 
know  we  were  Christians.  If  they 
had  they  would  not  have  let  us  gc 
into  the  interior.  Then  they  came  to 
love  us  and  many  of  the  high  officials 
among    the   Arabs   came    to    hear   the 


Word.  Our  place  was  crowded  and 
many  of  them  even  had  to  sit  on 
the  roof.  I  did  all  the  talking,  for  I 
was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who 
could  talk  Arabic.  Then  we  had 
planty  of  medicine,  too,  and  we  doc- 
tored the  sick  as  well.  We  were  pro- 
tected, too,  becauae  of  the  American 
consul  at  Hodaida,  The  Arabs  re- 
spected the  American  government 
very  much  and  did  not  dare  to  harm 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Camp  for  fear  of  the 
wrath  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
this  that  saved  him  every  time  his 
life  was  threatened.  I  have  ofter 
thought  as  I  met  American  people 
and  found  how  kindly  they  treated 
me  that  I  would  like  to  come  to 
America  and  here  I  am  at  last.  It 
seems    very    good. 

"It  was  in  1913  that  we  had  to 
leave  Arabia.  Mrs.  Camp  returned  to 
her  home  In  Winthrop,  and  I  went 
back  to  Jerusalem.  When  we  left  Ar- 
abia we  had  to  leave  very  hurriedly  » 
taking  just  what  we  could  gather  to- 
gether. We  lost  many  of  our  clothes, 
but  we  were  glad  to  get  away  safely 
From  Jerusalem  T  went  to  Syria  and 
there  I  started  a  school.-  Then  the 
war  broke  out  and  there  was  much 
suffering  in  the  land.  I  did  not  surfer 
so  much,  for  I  was  able  to  teach  and 
earn  money  for  food.  But  sometimes 
here  was  no  food  even  for  those  with 
money  for  only  the  government  had 
the  food  and  they  would  give  it  only 
to  the  very  needy.  1  did  a  lot  of 
knitting,  too,  for  it  was  impossible  to 
get  materials  to  make  clothing  and 
everything  had  to  be  made  from  the 
wool.  The  people  died  by  hundreds 
there.    It  was  terrible. 

"But  the  worst  suffering  came  to 
Syria  in  1920  after  the  war  was 
over.  Then  there  were  four  parties 
in  the  country,  one  favoring  the 
French,  one  the  English,  one  the 
American  and  one  the  Arabian  gov- 
ernment. I  was  living  at  Judidat 
near  Sidan,  and  that  was  one  of  the 
cities  that  favored  the  Christian 
government.  The  French  were  in 
control  of  the  country  so  King  Fai- 
cal  sent  his  troops  into  the  city  to 
massacre  the  people  and  destroy  the 
city.  He  pretended  to  favor  the 
French,  but  conducted  the  raids  se- 
cretly. They  made  three  big  raids. 
The  first  came  in  the  early  evening. 
We  fled  to  the  woods  and  there  was 
no  time  to  take  food  or  anything  to 
protect  us.  At  first  there  were  only 
about  300  of  them,  then  the  next  day 
6000  came  and  the  next  10.000  more. 
We  were  in  the  woods  eight  days.  It 
was  terrible,  the  cannon,  machine 
guns  and  rifles  all  firing  at  us  at 
once  and  then  nothing  to  eat  but 
grass.  We  were  so  hungry.  I  had  my 
cousin  with  me,  a  young  boy,  and 
he  was  shot  down  by  my  side.  Then 
I  had  no  one  to  guide  me,  and  I  ran 
through  the  thorns  and  was  cut  and 
bruised.  I  fell  and  got  up,  only  to 
fall  again.  I  could  not  see  where  I 
was  going.  I  could  only  run  and  run. 
Finally  I  was  shot  in  the  arm,  but 
not    seriously    wounded. 

"I  was  fortunate  during  those  days, 
for  I  never  was  taken  and  all  around 
me  people  were  being  killed  and  wom- 
en outraged.  Then  our  homes  were  in 
flames.  They  took  our  furniture  and 
what  they  couldn't  take  away  they 
burned  or  destroyed.  Many  of  the 
people  had  beautiful  fruit  trees,  and 
such  lovely  gardens.  These  were 
tatally  destroyed,  there  was  nothing 
left.  Finally,  on  the  eighth  day,  the 
French  sent  over  an  aeroplane  and 
the    Arabs    were    frightened   away. 

"After  this  raid  I  fled  to  Sidan.  In 
normal  times  this  is  not  a  very  long 
journey,  but  then  it  was  necessary  to 
go  by  a  round  ab/ut  route  for  safety. \ 
so  it  cost  me  tix£  pounds  to  go  there 
when  ordinaril/  it  would  cost  about 
>ne  dollar.  I  stayed  there  two  months 
md  then  returned.  After  that  the 
Arabs  came  back  on  two  more  terri- 
ble  raids.  All  of  the  time  they  were 
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on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  if 
a  man  went  out  to  buy  food  for  his 
children  they  would  kill  him  and 
Steal  his  money.  But  three  times  they 
came  into  the  town  killing-  and  de- 
stroying. Finally  the  last  time  they 
came  we  were  in  bed.  We  had  to 
flee  with  whatever  we  could  snatch 
up.  They  stole  my  coats  and  dresses, 
and  they  tore  up  my  books.  It  was 
then  that  I  fled  again  to  Sidan  and 
my  brother  began  negotiations  to 
bring  me  to  America. 

"If  it  had  not  been  for  Col.  Wins- 
low  I  never  could  have  come  to 
America,  for  the  immigration  laws 
keep  out  the  blind,  and  try  as  I  might 
I  could  not  get  through,  but  Col. 
Winslow  knew  my  brother  and  ha 
knew  I  would  not  become  an  object 
of  charity,  so  he  worked  hard  a'id 
.inally  my  papers  came  through.  At 
Marseilles  I  was  held  up  and  again 
in  New  York,  but  always  those  pa- 
pers saved  me.  When  I  first  got  to 
America  I  went  to  visit  my  sister  in 
Brooklyn,  and  then  I  came  here,  afid 
this  will  be  my  home.  I  love  SyrU, 
and  I  would  like  some  day  to  return 
there  and  take  up  my  teaching  again, 
but  all  those  I  love  are  here,  and  per- 
haps I  can  find  some  place  here  wnere 
I  can  again  take  up  the  work  of 
teaching  the   word   of  God." 

^ith  Miss  Swydan  came  another 
Syrian  girl.  Bader  Khoury.  Her  family 
was  wealthy  before  the  war,  but  dur- 
ing the  war- her  father  was  killed 
and  she  lost  everything,-  She  know^ 
very  little  English,  but'  is  studying-  it 
it  the  Grafton  square  night  school, 
and  will  make  her  home  in  America. 
too. 


WATERBURT,    (CONN.)    KEPTJB. 
Monday,  Marcii  <&,  W£\. 


Blind  gor  Eleven  Years 
Man  Invents  Hinged 
Flying  Wings 

Chicago  Student  of  Aeronautics 
Believes  "Aeriilane"  Will  Revo- 
lutionize Aircraft  Industry. 

Maxim   Kaczmarek  has  never  seen 
his   ow    invention.      But   he   is  firmly 
ivinced    that    it   will    supplant    the 
airplane  now  used  in  commerce  and 
in   war.  ,  ... 

Maxim   Kaezmarek  has  been  blind 
for   11    year*     But  before  that  time 
he  had*  been    a   student   of   aeronau- 
tics in  all  its  branches.     He  had  in- 
vented   machines    before,    and    writ- 
ten  books  r>n   the   subject  when   fly- 
Bli    an      idea    for    a    plane 
with    a    different    wins      equipment. 
Blindness    did!    not      prevent    his    ex- 
imentation. 
On  the  roof  of  his  real  estate  of- 
fice   1131  West  Chicago  avenue,  with 
the'help  of  Leonard  Kowalski,  a  boy 
mechanic    the    inventor    constructed 
his    "aerollane."      It    was    ten      feet 
long,   ten   feet   high   and   weighed   90 
pounds.      in    hi*    office     downstairs 
he    had    a    model    of    aluminum    and 
narrihoard      rna/'ft-   by    himself,    ..hat 

eThe   wings   of  the  "aerollane"   In- 
stead   of    being    two    parallel    planes 
were  six  planes  Bet  In  a  cft-culai vjo- 
eition    like  the  wheel  of  an  old  lasn- 
S  Mississippi      "side      wheeler" 
Thev  were  placed  on  top  of  the  body 
of    the    machine,    supported    by    sub- 
lr\r   ial  rods.     Each  of  the  six  wing? 
wis    o intcd  in  the  middle  and  cou  d 
be   opened    or    closed      like    a    book. 
These^S3,    declared    the   inventor, 
are   what   will    revolutionize   the  air- 
craft   industry. 


Q 


"For  one  thing,"  he  pointed  out, 
"the  ascent  of  the  'areollane'  is  per- 
pendicular instead  of  horizontal,  as 
in  the  ordinary  airplane.  The  wings 
on  the  ascent  of  the  wheel,  close  up 
and  cut  the  air:  coming  dov  n  they 
open  up  and  push  the  air  down. 
They  do  this  automatically,  altho 
Lhey  can  be  adjusted  to.  any  angle. 
This  enables  one  to  gain  the  great- 
power  without  slip  o'f  the  pro- 
ler  and*  there  is  no  drag  of  the 
plane   at   an   angle. 

"The  'areollane'  needs  no  big  lev- 
el stretch  of  ground  for  a  take-off 
or  for  a  landing  place.  It  can  hover 
about  and  land  in  a  spot  almost  as 
small  as  its  own  area.  The  air- 
plane in  use  now  has  been  develop- 
ed as  high  as  it  can  be.  At  best 
it  is  unsafe.  But  this  'areollane' 
combines  speed  and  safety." 

The  first  "areollane."  says  the  in- 
ventor, was  made  during  the  war. 
Mr.  Kaezmarek  immediately  sent  a 
model  of  it  to  the  government.  A 
small  one  was  tried  out  in  a  local 
flying  field1  by  Lieut.  Ira  Harrison, 
an  army  aviator,  and.  altho  the 
flight  was  not  a  complete  success,  it 
demonstrated  that  the  principle  was 
sound. 

"A  five  horsepower  motor  in  this 
machine  is  the  equivalent  of  a  50 
horsepower  motor  in  the  other," 
said   Mr.  Kaezmaxftlfty-Trm     ,    , 


Tuesday,   March  29, 

MILFOBOIAN  IS  HAPPIEST 

MAN  IN  ARIZONA; 

HAS  GOOD  FORTUNE  BY 

RETURN  OF  EYESIGHT 

J  John  A.  Casson.  Civil  war  veteran, 
who  has  been  blind  many  years,  re- 
covered his  niniit  iflhptlir  afiffliliirriv- 

3ug   in   Phoenix,  Ariz.,   where   he   and 
his    wife    recently    went    to    make    a 
year's   visit   with   their    daughter.     In 
letters   received     by     Miss   Josephine 
Casson,  night  supervisor  at  the  Tele- 
phone exchange,     the     news     of     her 
father's    sight  being   restored   is   told. 
Mr    Casson  received  first  intimation 
while    riding    on   the    train    some    dis- 
tance   before    reaching    bus    point    ol 
destination  in  the  west.    He  remark- 
ed   that    it    was    getting    lighter,    and 
gradually   by    degrees   he   was   able   to 
see  plainly,  which  made  him  the  hap- 
piest man  in  Arizona.  ♦ 

About  a  week  before  Mr. 
left  Milford  he  underwent  an  opera- 
tion for  the  removal' of  an  eye  at  a 
Boston  hospital,  and  following  the 
operation  remarked  that  he  never 
felt  better.  He  insisted  that  despite 
the  trip  to  the  hospital  he  should 
start  with  his  wife  for  the  west,  as 
previously   scheduled. 

Mr.  Casson  is  7::i  years  old.  and  will 
now  be  able  to  see  the  wonderful 
sights  of  the  west,  instead  of  merely 
being  told  about  them. 


ueer  Footprint  Leads 

to  the  Arrest 
of  a  Blind  Burglar 

Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N.  T.,  March 
20 — A  curiously  shaped  footprint  dis- 
covered on  a  sofa  in  the.  home  of  Wil- 
liam T.  Lockwood  in  Huntington, 
which  was  robbed  early  yesterday, 
led  to  the  arrest  today  of  George 
Hawxhurst,  the  first  blind  burglar 
the  police  here  have  ever  heard  of. 
Hawxhurst,  who  has  been  blind  from 
birth,  confessed,  the  police  say,  that 
he  also  had  robbed  the  home  of 
Matthew  Curley,  in  both  instances 
relying  upon  his  sense  of  touch  and 
hearing  to  guide  him  in  his  opera- 
tions. His  loot  comprised  a  few  bot- 
tles of  grape  juice  and  an  alarm 
k. 

After  the  deputy  sheriff  observed 
the  peculiarity  of  the  foot  print  he 
sought  the  village  shoemaker,  who 
informed  him  nobody  in  Cold  Spring 
Harbor  could  have  left  that  imprint 
except  Hawxhurst. 

"But  George  couldn't  commit  a 
burglary,"  the  shoemaker  said.  "He 
has  been  stone  blind  ever  since  he 
was  born.  Somebody  leads  him  with 
a  stick  most  of  the  time." 

The  sheriff  visited  the  man  and 
made  him  walk  in  the  dust.  The 
footprints  were  alike,  and  after  talk- 
ing with  him  a  while,  the  sheriff  said 
the  blind  man  confessed  the  burglar- 
ies. 


Real  Vision      — 

*T  never  expected  to  have  a  position 
that  literally  took  the  meaning  of  that 
old  saying,  Tt  is  so  plain  that  a  blind 
man  con  Id  see  it,"  **  says  Jeff  Bailey, 
"managing  director  of  the  Retail  Mer- 
chants' Association  of  Alabama,  "how- 
ever, I  realize  that  I  have  such  a  Job 
now. 

"Recently  while  I  was  visiting  Tal- 
ladega I  called  with  a  committee  of 
local  merchants  upon  George  Hamm, 
a  blind  merchant.  He  immediately 
knew  my  business.  In  fact,  he  knew 
as  much  as  I  did  about  the  business 
I  was  calling  to  interest  him  in,  and 
told  me  that  he  welcomed  the  associa- 
tion. This  he  emphasized  with  his 
check.  He  gave  us  a  valuable  sugges- 
tion regarding  handling  of  credits  in 
the  smaller  towns,  which  will  become 
one  of  the  big  lines  of  work  of  the 
association.  I  could  not  help  but  won- 
der why  it  was  necessary  to  have  to 
sell  a  membership  to  a  merchant  with 
two  good  eyes  in  his  head,  when  a 
man  with  sightless  eyes  could  visualize 
the  need  of  our  organization  in  a  min- 
ute." 


b 


BOSTON   Tit*' 
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15,  10.21 


Blind  Girl  Guests 
Greeted  by  Harding 

WASHINGTON,  April  15— Two 
blind  orphan  girls,  Miss  Jennie  Will- 
iams and  Miss  Veronica  Mazicka 
were  presented  to  President  and 
Mrs.  Harding  at  the  White  House 
yesterday  by  Miss  Winifred  Holt  of 
New  York,  a  leader  in  the  Light- 
house for  the  Blind  movement.  The 
blind  girls  were  accompanied  by 
their  chaperon,  Mrs.  Mary  Boyle,  and 
enjoyed  an  automobile  trip  before 
being  taken  to  the  White  House. 

"We  are  listening  hard  so  as  to'  re- 
member it  all,"  they  said.  "It  seems 
as  if  it  is  only  a  wonderful  dream 
that  we  shall  never  forget." 

President  Harding  gave  consent  to 
the  use  of  his  name  as  patron  of  the 
executive  committee, 


WORCESTER   (MASS.)   TELEGRAM 
Thursday,  Apni  <£&   W&\. 


OF  BOTH  EYES 



Young  Man  Thrown 
Through  Windshield  oi 
Truck  Driven  by  Fathei 
Whom  He  Was  Teaching 

WINCHENDON,  April  27.— Lester 
D.  Barrett,  23  years  old,  of  East  Jaf- 
frey,  N.  H.,  will  lose  the  sight  of 
both  eyes,  as  the  result  of  an'  auto' 
accident  late  this  afternoon  near  the 
Converse  farm  in  this  town,  it  was 
said  tonight  at  the  Millers  River  hos- 
pital, where  he  was  taken  for  treat- 
ment. 

Young  Barrett  was  teaching  his 
father  to  operate  a  recently  pur- 
chased five-ton  auto  truck  and  the 
elder  Barrett  was  driving.  When 
rounding  a  curve,  the  truck  became 
unmanageable  and  went  over  an 
eight-foot  banking,  both  men  being 
thrown  out  as   the   truck  dropped. 

The  younger  man  was  thrown| 
through  the  windshield  and  both  eyes 
were  penetrated  by  the  broken  glass. 
The  right  eye  was  so  badly  lacerated 
it  is  expected  it  will  have  to  be  re- 
moved, and  the  left  was  rendered 
sightless  by  punctures  by  the  glass. 
Dr.  John  G.  Henry  of  this  town  and 
Dr.  A.  F.  Bone  of  Gardner,  an  eye 
specialist,  attended  the  young  man. 
The  father  escaped  with  practically 
no  injury.  The  truck  was  badly  dam- 
aged. 


BOSTON  HERALD 
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SPRINGFIELD  BLIND  MAN 
TOOTS  FOR  A  LIVING- 


Somebody  with  Nerves  Complained 
of  His  Tin  Flute   and  Started  a 
Bitter  Controversy 


CPRINGFIELD  has  been  divided 
^  into  fwo  camps  by  the  tooting  of 
a  tin  whistle,  the  tooter  of  which  is 
Herbert  Russell,  62,  of  66  Pynchon 
street. 

Russell  is  blind;  has  been  blind 
since  birth,  and  makes  his  living 
playing  on  a  flute  in  the  underpass 
at  the  Springfield  railroad  station. 

The  controversy  i  started  when 
somebody  with  a  case  of  nerves  be- 
came fed  up  on  Russell's  music  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor-  of  a 
local  paper.  Music  may  soothe  the 
savage  breast  but  not  the  indignant 
subscriber.  The  local  paper  printed 
the  letter — and  then  came  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  blind  man.  Then  Spring- 
held  lined  itself  for  and  against  Rus- 
sell, mostly  for. 
The    original    complaint    follows. 

Complain  of  Brazen   Beggar 

"If  a  visitor,  on  arriving  in  Spring- 
field by  railroad,  leaves  his  train  to 
pain  Main  street  by  way  of  the  west- 
ern underpass  of  the  Boston  and  Al- 
bany, the  first  person  to  «reet  him  is 
a  gray-haired  gentleman,  neatly 
dressed  and  warmly  shod,  who  stands 
directly  beneath  a  large  sign,  blazon- 
ing forth  the  wards:  'No  peddling,  no 
loitering,    no    begging    allowed.' 

"This  elderly  party  blows  spasmod- 
ically upon  a  tin  flute,  emitting  rau- 
cous and  shrill  notes,  while  about  his 
neck  hangs  a  small  tin  box  with  a 
silt  in  the  top,  presumably  to  receive 
coins.  Occasionally,  with  a  slight  wig- 
gle of  his  head,  the  box  moves,  and 
the  tinkle  of  coins  rises  above  the 
notes  of  the  flute.  This  brazen  beg- 
gar has  enjoyed  the  shelter  of  the  un- 
derpass for  many  years.  A  police  of- 
ficer, in  the  vicinity  of  the  station. 
whom  T  questioned  today,  explained 
that  'The  old  man  was  blind,  had  no 
other  way  to  earn  his  living  and  the 
railroad  didn't  care  anyhow.'  A 
rather  delightful  commentary  on  pub- 
lic opinion,   it   seemed   to  me. 

"A  little  further  down  this  same  walk 
toward  .M.un  street,  but  not  sheltered 
from  the  wind  and  rain,  sits  a  stout, 
motherly  old  woman  who  grinds  forth 
melancholy  strains  from  a  species  of 
music-box  balanced  upon  her  knees. 
This  lady  is  a  comparative  stringer  in 
our  midst  and  my  friend,  the  police 
officer  told  me  that  she  is  Syrian.  At 
any  rate,  according  to  a  neatly  printed 
""«  »  a  *£ss  frame,  she  hails  from 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  hau  hurt  her  ankle  and 
wmnK       SPeak    EnSlis»    very    well."     It 

hen   tV™    1"tCreSt!"^    Sal,6r>'    to    visit 
when  this  walk  is  lined  with  other  gen- 
try of  a  8,mnar  station  in  life.    Under 
some    apparem     difficulties    there     Is    a 
.Police   probe"  being  carried   on   at  pres- 

sH  .!*  ^'?ht  be  Pertinent  for  some  pub- 
•^-spinted    citizen    to   "probe"   the  Vea- 
son  for  permitting  this  flagrant  beg. 
at  one  of  the  city';,  gates." 


HERBERT     RUSSELL 

Whose    Tin    Flute     Is    Causing    Trouble 

in  Springfield 

Located  Him  by  Sound 
A  SUXD.AY  HERALX)  man  found 
Russell  standing  in  tho  -gloom  of  the 
railroad  underpass.  He  located  him  by 
(he  sound  of  the  flute.  And  it  wasn't  a 
bit  nerve-racking.  In  fact.  It  lent  a 
sort  of  gayety  to  the  drab  day  and  was 
a  welcome  substitute  for  the  thunder  of 
ions  trains  overhead. 

Russell  is  an  old  man,  a.  bit  more  than 
five  feet  tall.  He  wore  a  black  over- 
coat and  a  black  derby.  His  shoes  wore 
ordinary  shoes— not  too  old,  not  top 
new.  His>  face  was  round  and  his  feat- 
ures even.  The  day  was  wet  .ind  cold 
and  Russell's  finger-;  were  chapped  and 
:>lue.  Tie  rubbed  them  to  quicken  circu- 
lation. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "a  gentleman  Was  tell- 
ing me  that  somebody  eomplalned  about 


)i( 


my  playing';  said  I  was  a.  nuisin 
What  did  they  want  to  do  that  for?  I 
try  not  to  bo  a  nuisance.  F  know  T  don't 
l>ii'.v  very  well,  but  I  play  well  enough 
to  be  hired  to  play  at  dances.  Nobody 
ever  said  anything  like  that  before. 
Wha*  are  they  trying  to  do— stop  me?" 

The  SUNDAY  HERALD  man  assured 
him  that  most  everybody  was  on  Rus- 
sell's side  of  the  controversy  and  that 
in  all  likelihood  nothing  would  happen 
to  disturb  him. 

"How  did  you  become  blind?"  asked 
the  reporter. 

"When  T  was  born.  62  years  ago,"  said 
Russell,  "there  was  something  the  mat- 
ter with  my  eyes.  When  I  was  3  days 
old  the  doctor  descovered  1  was  blind. 
I  was  born  up  in  Westminster,  Vt.  I 
bave   never  seen  anything." 

"How  long  have  you  been  in  Spring- 
field?" 

"Eighteen  years.  I've  been  married 
IS  years." 

"And  you   can't  see   anything?" 

"Not  a  thing. " 

"Then   you   never  saw  your  wife?" 

"No.  Don't  know  what  she  looks 
like." 

'How  did  you  know  she  was  the 
woman  you   wanted  to  marry?" 

"Well,"  said  Russell,  "a  blind  person 
eat)  tell  when  some  one  is  kind  to  him." 

"But  you  haven't  the  slightest  idea 
what  the  world  and  the  people  on  it 
look  like?" 

"No,"   said  Russell. 


^P  'HI.©  (MASS.)  UNION 

Tuesday,  May  8,  1*21, 


John  and  Mary  McCay,  brother  and 
sister,  and  both  blind,  gave  a  musical 
and  histronic  entertainment  at  *Jlg 
high  school  auditorium  this  f^J^e 
before  a  fair-sized  crowd.  Jj^i'^E}3^" 
ed  and  sang  and  gave-^Hprograni 
in     two    parts,     in-  tat\AS 

and   impersonations.  ^t 

Hasten  tamest 


*  _  In*   ^   *+  ^  Mi  _^^^^ 
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TO   READ   "ABRAHAM   LINCOLN" 

Edward    A.    Thompson     Will     Appear     in 
Stelnert    Hall    Tomorrow    Evening 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  School  of  Ex- 
pression Edward  Abner  Thompson  will  pre- 
sent Drinkwater's  "Abraham  Lincoln"  in 
Steinert  Hall  tomorrow  evening.  Mr. 
Thompson,  who  is  a  brother  of  Seperintend- 
ent  of  Schools  Frank  V.  Thompson,  is  one 
of  the  best-known  readers  on  the  platform. 
Though  totaly  blind,  he  has  read  in  prac- 
tically every  State  in  the  Union,  before 
leading  universities,  clubs  and  general  au- 
diences. Many  well-known  Boston  women 
are  among  the  patronesses  for  his  reading 
here. 


NO,  ADAMS  CMA8&I  HUUETOraQPV 

.sday,   M«y  <iii,    is*.!. 

fcLIND  ARTISTS  WILL 
GIVE  THIS  CONCERT 


*  A  varied  and  interesting  program 
of  high  class  numbers  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  concert  and  entertain- 
ment to  be  given  by  the  blind  artists, 
John  McCay  and  Mary  'KcCaj^gnim 
Drury  auditorium,  P«liBy^ivening, 
June  3.  This  brother  and  sister, 
handicapped  in  life,  the  sister  from 
the  time  she  was  three  weeks  old  and 
the  brother  from  the  time  he  was 
four  months  old,  have  achieved  a  suc- 
cess  in   the   world   of  entertainment 


that  is  most  unusual.  They  were  in 
this  city  five  years  ago  and  gave  an 
entertainment  at  that  time  in  the  old 
Bijou  theater.  Many  people  will  re- 
call the  work  done  by  these  blind 
artists  at  that  time  and  will  remember 
with  pleasure  the  sweet  mezzo  so- 
prano voice  of  Miss  McCay  and  the 
rich  baritone  of  her  brother.  They 
Will  also  remember  the  instrumental 
numbers  given  by^both  and  the  im- 
personations by  Mr.  McCay, 

Mr.  McCay  and  his  sister  are  tour- 
ing New  England  this  season  and 
have  already  appeared  in  many  of  the 
larger  cities.  Everywhere  they  have 
met  with  success  and  especially  in 
places  where  they  have  been  before 
there  have  been  good  audiences  to 
(greet  them  and  welcome  them  again. 
Recently  they  appeared  in  an  enter- 
tainment in  Pittsfield. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  numbers 
scheduled  on  the  program  for  this 
city  will  be  a  song,  "A  Jolly  Good 
Laugh,"  given  by  Mr.  McCay,  also 
his  monologue,  in  which  he  tells  inim- 
itable stories  of  Irish  wit  and  humor. 
Mr.  McCay  stated  this  morning  that 
he  had  arranged  an  all-feature  pro- 
gram for  this  city,  many  of  the  num- 
bers being  of  classical  compositior 
and  all  exceptionally  enjoyable. 


.DAMS  ("MASS.!  tfeAJf"**  SaSS*** 
;urd«/,    May  **,    WCEl. 


Blind  Cojiple  to  Give 

^/Exceptional  Program 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
novel  of  entertainments  will  be  given 
in  this  dity  on  Friday  evening,  June 
3d,  by  the  blind  artists,  John  and 
Mary,  McCay  whenjOauajfr  appear  in  a 
program1  ul'TllUs'lcal  and  literary  num- 
bers at  Drury  high  school.  This 
brother  and  sister,  who  have  been 
blind  from  early  childhood,  have 
achieved  notable  success  in  the  musi- 
cal field,  singing  and  playing  with 
much  charm,  Mr.  McCay  is  also  an 
impersonator  and  ranks  high  in  that 
line  also.  Tickets  for  this  entertain- 
ment went  on  sale  today  at  Farley's, 
arug  store  and  may  be  obtained  there 
at  any  time  next  week. 


BOSTON  TRANSCnFV 

Saturday,   May  28,   1921. 

An  Appeal  for  a   Blind'  Student 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  readers  to  a  worthy  case — that  of 
a  young  man  entirely  blinded  at  the  age 
of  seven.  The  thought  of  one  who  has 
dwelt  in  darkness  throughout  twenty- 
seven  years  must  appeal  even  to  the 
most  careless  of  us  who  are  blessed  with 
healthy  faculties.  This  man  comes  from 
a  refined,  though  impoverished  family. 
He  has  been  well  educated,  and  has 
managed  to  earn  his  living,  in  the  midst 
of  great  trials,  for  several  years.  He  Is 
finally  trying  to  work  his  way  through 
one  of  our  musical  schools  here,  that  he 
may  be  fitted  to  teach  piano,  and  make 
a  home  for  his  aged  mother  and  him.selr. 
His  afternoons  are  free,  and  he  is  glad 
to  work  at  anything  possible  to  a  blind 
man.  To  study  his  music  he  must  hire 
a  reader  "(for  the  Braile  publications  are 
limited),  and  to  go  about  soliciting,  he  re- 
quires, at  least  while  he  is  unacquainted 
here,  a  paid  attendant.  His  tuition  Is 
paid,  but  he  must  have  board  and  cloth- 
ing.      (He    is    of    middle    height,    heavy; 


wears  a  wide  shoe,  about 
If   anyone    can    help   this 
brave    struggle    through 
endless    darkness,    either 
cial    or    other    assistance, 
deeply     appreciated     both 
himself  and  the  teachers 
terested  in  his  sad   case. 
Copley  3584-M.      Or  write 
Mrs.   T. 
79  Westland  avenue,   Bos 


number  eight.) 

student    in    his 

adversity    and 

through    finan- 

it    would     be 

by     the     man 

and  friends  in- 

Please  'phone 

H.   Marsland 
ton   17. 


NEW  HAVEN  (CONN.)   JOURK&Xr 
BSday,   May  31,   19^1. 


A  recent  survey  of  vocational 
education  of  the  blind  m  t,ie  united 
States,  showed  31  institutions  having 
a  total  of  ,?240  students-.  who  are 
taught  all  subjects  from  kindergarten 
to  college  preparatory  courts.  The 
ages  of  (he  pupils  range  from  r,  to 
50  years,  and  their  vocational  in 
struction  includes  mostly  basket  and 
broom  making,  piano  tuning.  the 
weaving  and  sewing  arts,  cooking 
and    typewriting. 


'   _»*_»*  ^  »■*  TT**T?*^T^^^ 


WEDNESDAY,   JUNE    1,   1921 


Help  Asked  for  a  Blind  Colored  Man 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

An  old  blind  colored  man  approximately 
one  hundred  years  eld  and  his  wife  are  in 
great  need  of  help.  The  wife,  who  has 
struggled  for  years  to  support  and  care 
for  their  tiny  home,  is  ill.  A  very  small 
amount  will  keep  them  comfortably  until 
they  die.  I  want  to  keep  them  in  their 
home,  for  she  has  worked  so  hard.  Send 
contributions  to  Mrs.  George  L.  Huntress, 
Jr.,  2  West  Hill  place,  Boston. 


WO.  AXSAM3  tSSAJMk) 

Tnurfcday,   June  z,   ia_i, 

Brother  and  Sister, 

Blind,  to  Entertain 

A  varied  and  ^interesting  program 

of  classical  and  popular  numbers  will 

be  presented  by  the  blind  artists, 
John  and  Mary  McCay  tomorow  eve- 
ning in  Drury  high  school  auditorium 
Mr.  McCay  and  his  sister,  Miss  Mc- 
Cay, are  talented  vocalists  and  pian- 
ists and  Mr.  McCay  is  an  impersona- 
tor of  much  ability.  Following  is 
the  program  to  be  given  by  them. 
Piano  Duet — "Norma"    (Beyer) 

Bellim 
Vocal  Duet — "How  Beautiful'  is 

Night"    Richards 

Soprano  Solo — "Killarney"    ..    Balfe 
Humorous  song — 'Jolly  Good  Laugh' 

Thomas 
Mr.  McCay 
Piano  Solo — "Amoroso"    . .  .    Eghart 

Miss  McCay 
Baritone   Solo — "The  Bells   of  St.     - 

Mary's"    Rodney 

Duet   (humorous)  — "Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Smith,"   a    domestic   quarrel 
Comic  Character  Sketch  (in  costume) 
"The  Old  Rollicker" 
Mr.  McCay 
Piano — "The  Alpine  Storm"  Kunkel 

Mr.  McCay 
Vocal  Duet — "hTe  Harp  That  Once 

Thru  Tara's  Halls" Moore 

Baritone  solo — "Off  to  Philadelphia" 

B.  Haynes 
Adapted  from  an  old  Irish  melody  by 
B.  Haynes 


* 


*v 


Specimens  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humor 

Mr.  McCay 
Soprano  Solo — 
Piano  Duet — "II  Trovatore"   (Mel- 

notte) Verdi 

Impersonations — "The  Bashful  Man" 

The  Schoolboy's  First  Attempt  to 

Itecite  a  Poem,'  'etc. 
Mr.  McCay 
Vocal  Duet — "Oh  That  We  Two  Were 

Maying" Smith 


BOSTON  HUJRJULD 

Sunday,  June  5,  1921. 


ALUM:tfA*-QLEJ2iyaK 

SEMINARY  ENTERTAIN 

Dean  Priest  and  Seniors   Guests  of 
State  Graduates 

Dean  Charlotte  Priest  and  the  grad- 
uates in  this  year's  class  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Seminary  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  were  the  guests  of  the  Massachu- 
setts alumnae  yesterday  noon  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Vendome.  Presi- 
dent Helen  James  Pierce  '16  pre- 
sided and  the  speakers  included  Miss 
Priest.  Grace  I  owell  Hilliard  '04  and 
Marjorie  Cone  'IS.  Vooal  and  piano 
solos  were  given  by  Dorothy  Guerney 
'17,  Martha  Rapp  '19.  Esther  Cutting:  '16 
and  Florence  Aiken-Cashinan  '10. 

At  a  business  meeting  it  was  voted 
to  devote  the  energies  of  the  associa- 
tion to  organizing  a  fund  for  charitable 
purposes,  probably  to  include  the  care 
and  entertainment  of  blind  and  crippled 
children  of  New  England.  Later  the 
alumnae  attended  a  tea  and  reception 
on  the  U.  S.  d&strcyer  Murray,  where 
Dorothy  W.   Gulliver  was  hostess. 


WORCESTER  (MASS.)  TUIJBCKBAU  111 
Sunday,   Ju.ie    12,    19-1. 


An  Appeal  for  a  Blind  Student 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Most  grateful  thanks  are  expressed  to 
those  who  have  contributed  toward  the 
needs  of  the  student,  blind  twenty-seven 
years,  who  is  working  his  way  here,  that 
he  may  be  fitted  to  tune  and  teach  the 
piano,  and  thus  make  a  home  for  his 
aged  mother  and  himself.  He  would  be 
glad  of  clothing,  as  well  as  financial 
help;  besides  his  living,  he  must  pay  for 
an  attendant  when  he  goes  out  to  solicit 
for  his  magazine,  and  a  reader  for  his 
piano  practice.  Most  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged: 

Miss   G.   W.   K $25.00 

Mrs.  H.,   Providence,  R.   1 10.00 

Mrs.   F.  E.   H 2.00 

I.   R.    A 2.00 


Please  write  or  'phone 


530.00 


Mrs.  T.  H.  Mabsland 


79  Westland  Ave.,  Boston.    Copley*  35S4-M. 


HtOCKTOK  (KAMI  WWWBMtaWt 
Monday,    June    1&,     1&£l. 


.Franklin     C.  Gardner,  the    Blind 
[an  on  the  Corner,  who  obseived  his 

rprise  newsman  at  Main  and  Cen- 
tre streets,  has  a  larger  circle  of 
friends  than  most  men  and  despite  his 
affliction  knows  each  of  them  by  name. 
His  ready  recognition  of  voices  rather 
than  cf  faces  is  responsible.  -- 


J 


Blind  Daughter 
of  Regiment 

Miss  Sadie  M.  Hays  Is  Cornetist,  Elocutionist, 

Housekeeper,  Nurse  and  Gardener, 

Despite  Handicap 


WORCESTER  has  its  own 
'  "Daughter  of  the  Regiment," 
Sadie  M.  Hays-And  the  fact 
that  she  is  blind  «^W«ts  her  all  the 
more  to  the  little  band  of  men  who 
took  her  to  their  hearts  many  years 
ago,  when  as  a  toddler  holding  fast 
to  the  hand  of  her  father,  she  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  gallant 
boys  in  Blue. 

Miss  Hays,  daughter  of  Comrade 
William  Hays,  is,  in  fact,  an  integral 
part  of  Post  10,  G.  A.  R.  ,Not  a 
Grand  Army  entertainment  bWthat 
she  recites;  not  an  informal  ^•'•to- 
gether of  the  post  that  she  iff  not 
present  with  her  sweet-toned  cornet: 
scarcely  a  veteran  mustered  out  but 
that  she  plays  "The  Vacant  Chair." 
"Retreat,"  and  other  selections  indel- 
ibly linked  with  memories  of  the 
Civil  War;  not  a  Decoration  Day  but 
that  in  the  presence  of  the  throng  as- 
eembled  for  the  commemorative  pro- 
gram in  Hope  cemetery  and  at  the 
Soldiers'  monument,  her  cornet  brings 
the  impressive  exercise  to  a  close 
with  taps. 

Though  not  born  blind,  Miss  Hays  lost 
her  sight  so  many  years  ago  that  she  . 
has  become  accustomed  to  the  afflic- 
tion, and  spends  her  days  not  in  re- 
pining at  what  many  would  consider 
a  cruel  fate,  but  in  devising  ways  to 
get  the  better  of  her  handicap.  For 
that  is  all  that  she  acknowledges 
blindness  to  be — not  an  affliction,  just 
a   handicap. 

Miss  Hays  keeps  house  for  her 
father  and  brother  on  the  old  Hays 
farm  on  Sunderland  road,  next  door 
— as  doors  go  in  the  country — to  the 
Roosevelt  school.  In  addition  to  keep- 
ing tfee  house  in  order  and  cooking 
for  two  men%lessed  with  .hearty  ap- 
petites, Miss  Hays  finds  time  for 
reading,  according  to  the  Braille 
system;  for  fancy  work,  including 
tatting;  for  gardening,  and  for  ap- 
pearances at  entertainments  when 
the  state  of  her  father's  health  per- 
mits her  absence  from  home.  The 
young  woman  can  serve  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  nurse,  too,  a  talent  which 
she  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  family  physician  some  months 
ago  when  she  nursed  her  father 
through  a  long  illness. 

Blindness  came  gradually  upon  this 
"Daughter   of  the  Regiment,"   and   to 


Miss   Sadie   Hays,   Blind,   She   Is   Cor- 
netist   and    Many    Other    Thing's 

this  circumstances  she  attributes  the 
fact  that  not  for  a  moment  has  she 
been  wholly  helpless.  She  studied 
elocution  and  has  met  with  encour- 
aging success  on  the  occasions  on 
which  she  has  appeared  in  public, 
especially  in  that  branch  of  the  art 
known  as  musical  recitations,  or 
declamations  set  to  music.  Her  meth- 
od of  familiarizing  herself  with  the 
words  of  recitations  is  to  copy  the 
selections  on  her  typewriter,  special- 
ly constructed  for  the  use  of  the 
blind,  and  to  memorize  the  words 
from  the  raised  letters.  She  took  up 
music,  too,  the  cornet  being  her 
chosen  instrument,  and  it  is  through 
.her  proficiency  in  its  use  that  she 
has  become,  perhaps,  best  known  in 
Worcester.  For  hers  is  a  familiar 
figure  wherever  members  of  Post  10 
gather  for  exercises  of  any  sort. 

Miss  Hays  cannot  recall  the  number 
of  Civil  War  veterans  over  whose 
lifeless  bodies  she  has  sounded  Taps., 
She     meant,     she     acknowledges,     to 


\\3 


keep  track,  ».but  sometimes  the 
came  so  frequently  that  she  failed  to 
make  note  of  them  all.  She  does 
know,  however,  that  in  the  past  year, 
she  has  officiated  at  the  burial  ser- 
vices of  10  members  of  the  Post.  With 
this  figure  as  a  basis  for  computation, 
and  bearing-  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
jyoung  woman  and  her  cornet  have 
'been  at  the  command  of  the 
organization  for  over  10  years, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  over 
100  veterans,  certainly,  have  been 
consigned  to  earth  with  the  Taps  of 
"The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment" 
floating  out  over  the  graveyard  quiet 
with  all  the  assuagement  of  a  bene- 
diction. 

Mi?s  Hays"  outstanding  ambition 
is  to  impress  upon  the  public  that  the 
blind  are,  not,  necessarily,  helpless, 
and  that  what  they  need  is  coopera- 
tion, not  pity.  And  she  proves  her 
contention  in  her  own  life.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  picture  a  more  sweetly- 
contented  person  than  this  young 
woman  who  finds  such  happiness  in 
her  daily  tasks — the  duties  about  the 
home,  the  fancy  work,  with  the  flower 
beds,  the  sparetime  reading,  and  in 
the  public  appearances,  not  so  fre- 
quent now  that  her  father  js  getting 
on  In  years,  at  church  and  Grand 
!  Army  entertainments. 

The   funeral   ritual   of  the   G.   A.   R. 

is  not  read  at  the  time  of  a  member's 

death  unless  the  family  so  wishes.  The 

veterans    themselves,    however — mem- 

I  bers   of   Post    10,   that   is — are    known 

to   hold   fast   to    two    hopes:    one   that 

when  the  time  comes  to  lay  away  their 

tired   bodies,   the   flag-   for   which   they 

Jfought  may  be  draped  about  their  bier 

the   other,    that   at   the   hour   of   their 

i  final   muster  out,   Taps  for  them   may 

be  sounded  by  their  "Daughter  of  the 

Regiment." 

And  Miss  Hays  stands  ready  to 
sound  retreat  even  to  the  last  of  the 
comrades. 


Su.iday,    June    '!£,    ld~1, 


Blind  Ciirls^x 
Fund  Stolen 

Store    Owners    Report    the 
"Meaaest  Thief" 


The  proverbial  thief  who  would 
steal  pennies  from  a  blind  man  has 
made  his  appearance  in  real  life  in 
Worcester,  according  to  a  report  to 
the  Worcester  police.  A  box  placed 
in  the  store  at  145  Main  Street,  re- 
cently, to  receive  donations  for  the 
aid  of  blind  girls  under  the  care  of 
the  Golden  Rule  Alliance,  has  been 
stolen-##«m*4*wwrtW#'*Pllbtheft  oc- 
curred some  time  yesterday  or  this 
morning,  according  to  the  report.  The 
owners  of  the  store  say  they  do  not 
know  how  much  was  in  the  box,  but 
that  it  was  nearly  filled  with  small 
change. 


NEW  LONDON    (CONW,>   taMt 

~i  huriaay,   June    lo,     ia«ij. 


PARTLY  BUND  MAN 
SENT  TO  NEW  HAVEN 

Dennison  Dowd  of  New  Haven, 
about  35  years  old  and  partly  blind,' 
was  found  wandering-  the  streets  with 
a  sign  around  his  neck  asking  for 
alms  by  Patrolman  Williani  Graham 
shortly  after  noon  today.  It  was 
found  that  he  lacked  75  cents  of  hav- 
ing his  return  fare  to  New  Haven.  He 
was  placed  in  charge  of  Probation 
Officer  Richard  W.  Mansfield,  who 
put  him  on  the  train  for  the  Elm 
City. 

Several  blind  men  and  other  fol- 
lowers of  crowds  are  coming  into  the 
city  in  preparation  for  a  cleanup  on 
Yale-Harvard  boat  race  day.  Two 
strange  blind  men  were  reported  to 
be  *n  *he  city  yesterday.  Hawkers 
ind  others  are  beginning  to  arrive  for 
[he  day  of  anticipated  "easy  pickin's." 


«ini  u 


A  remarkable  eye  operation  was  per- 
formed on  a  New  Britain  girl  by  Br. 
Walter  E.  Dandy,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  in  Baltimore,  where  she  was 
taken  for  treatment.  The  girl,  aged  13, 
bad  been  blind  since  her  birth.  An  X- 
ray  examination  showed  where  the 
trouble  was — certain  abnormal  growths 
which  the  doctor  succeeded  in  remov- 
ing, enabling  the  patient  to  see  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life.  The  operation 
was  delicate  and  difficult,  and  the  oc- 
culist  was  himself  so  pleased  with  his 
success  that  he  declined  to  take  any 
pay  for  his  work. 


ixrrxur  #xm*m*  s&BH&g*  $ 


HOPE  FOR  BLIND  CHILD 

There  is  at  least  one  family  in  the 
city  who  is  going  to  take  advantage 
of  the  case  of  Mary  Cullum  who  was 

cured    of     blindness^ ...After     reading 

the  account  in  last  night's  Herald, 
the  father  and  mother  decided  to  give 
their  child  the  advantage  fo  the 
modern  optical  surgery  as  practised 
at  Johns  Hopkins  hospital 


SOIiKOTE,  MASS  ,   TaAEBBGHUT  , 
Thursday,  June  -o,    it^.i 


IGHT  RESTORED  TO 
NEW  BRITAIN  GIRL, 
BUND  SINCE  BIRTH 


I the  left  eye,  which  was  virtually  blind, 
completed  a  tragedy  of  childhood, 
which  her  relatives  believed  beyond 
the  power  of  man  to  overcome.  Three 
years  ago   her  parents  consulted  spec- 

;  ialists,  but  the  best  minds  at  that  time 
gave  them  no  hope.  She  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Frank  L..  Waits 
and  Dr.  Robert  L.  Waite  of  Hartford, 
who  bent  every  energy  to  putting  life 
into  the. paralyzed  optical  nerves.  The 
physicians  never  lost  hope  that  the  day- 
would  dawn  when  the  girl's  sight 
would  be  restored. 

It  was  when  Dr.  Dandy  addressed 
occulists  at  the  Hartford  General  Hos- 
pital recently  that  the  first  real  ray  of 
hope  beamed.  All  during  the  lecture 
Dr.  Waite  was  thinking  of  his  little 
patient,  and  following  the  lecture  he 
spoke  to  Dr.  Dandy  of  Mary  Cullum's 
case.  He  recited  her  history  and  Dr. 
Dandy  considered  the  case  on  his  way 
home.  Forty-eight  hours  later  he 
wrote  Dr.  Waite  to  send  the  child  to 
Baltimore. 

May  7,  accompanied  by  her  uncle, 
former  Councilman  Thomas  Coyle! 
Mary  started  for  Baltimore.  She  was 
admitted  to  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
and  Dr.  Dandy  gave  her  immediate  at- 
tention. Last  Saturday  she  was  dis- 
charged from  that  institution  with 
jEigth  in  both  eyes.  Dr.  Dandy  predicts 
that  her  sight  will  be  perfect  within  a 
short  time. 

Previous  to  performing  the  delicate 
{operations,  Dr.  Dandy  had  X-ray  pic- 
tures of  the  child's  head  taken.  These 
pictures  revealed  a  number  of  growths 
one  entwined  about  the  optic  nerve  of 
the  right  eye,  and  the  other  pressing 
•against  the  front  of  her  brain.  It  was 
Dr.  Dandy's  delicate  task  to  remove 
these  growths  without  injuring  the 
nerves  or  brain  tissues.  In  order  to  do 
this  he  opened  her  skulL  from  the  fore- 
head to  a  point  behind  her  right  ear, 
cut  way  the  growths  and  sewed  the 
skull  together  again.  Four  operations 
were  necessary. 

Just  before  leaving  Baltimore,  Mr. 
Coyle  went  to  Dr.  Dandy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  his  account,  but  the 
occulist  refused  to  accept  a  cent  in 
payment  for  his  service,  saying  that 
his  reward  was  the  knowledge  that  r 
child  had  been  made  happy. 


BLIND  MAN  TAK1 
"-—BAR  EXAMINATION 

ROCHESTER,  N  Y.,  Jii*  29 —John 
Fatterson  of  Buffalo,  totally  blind,  to- 
day took  the  State  bar  examinations. 

The  general  examination  was  held  in 
the  rooms  of  the  board  of  supervisors, 
but  a  proctor  with  no  knowledge  of 
law  was  specially  assigned  to  sit  with 
Patterson  in  the  grand  jury  room  next 
door  and  read  the  question  to  hira 
Patterson  dictated  his  answers. 


Blind    since    birth,    Mary    Cullum    of 

New     Britain     has     been     given     sight 

through  an  operation  performed  by  Dr. 

I  Walter    E.    Dandy    at    .Jflfcna    Hopkins 

Hospft»FW(mmoreTMd..  noted  special- 
ist. 

Since  birth  Miss  Cullum  had  been 
denied  sight.  i?Her  right  eye  was  com- 
pletely  blind   ind   imperfect    vision   of 


\ 
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BUND  MAN 
STUDIES  LAW 

ROCHESTER,  N.  TM  July  1. — 
Sitting  in  the  Grand  Jury  room  at 
the  court  house  taking  the  bar  ex- 
aminations was  a  man  f ortupe  can- 
not daunt.  He  is  John  Patterson  of 
Buffalo,  totally  blind,  and  despite 
his  infirmity  he  has  prepared  him- 
self carefully  for  a  career  at  the 
bar. 

The  general  examination  was  held 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, but  a  proctor  with  no  knowl- 
edge of  law  was  specially  assigned 
to  sit  with  Patterson  in  the  Grand 
Jury  room  next  door  and  read  the 
questions  of  the  examination  to  him. 

Patterson,  who  dictated  his  an- 
swers, has  been  studying  for  several 
years  fitting  himself  to  become  a 
lawyer. 


HPRIXGFEBLD   (KJ.4&J   SVOB 
Monday,    July   t,    l««il. 


Springfield  Mf*f  Doesn't 

Want  A  New  Railroad 

Station    Yet 

At  least  there's  one  man  in  Spring- 
Held  who  is  in  no  hurry  for  a  new  rail- 
road station.  His  name  is  Herbert 
Russell.  He  lives  on  Pynchon  street 
and  there  are  thousands  of  people  in 
this  city — and  in  others,  too — to  whom 
his  face  is  familiar.  But*he  has  never 
seen  any  of  them. 

For  14  years  he's  been  playing  the 
flute  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  to.  the 
station,  he  says,  and  he's  afraid  if 
they  get  a  new  station  it  will  be  "all 
fired  up  with  no  place  for  him.  The 
blind  musician  in  the  derby  hat,  who 
na**S*jMi»«*W»fie  on  the  wall  by  his 
side,  is  certainly  a  Springfield  insti- 
tution that  deserves  to  last  longer 
than  the  station. 

His  flute  has  piped  travelers  up  the 
stairs  and  out  to  all  corners  of  the 
earth,  and  back  again  to  the  city  of 
home*.  It's  a  steady  job  for  him,  with 
nc  prospects  of  an  unemployment  sit- 
uation. He's  been  playing  popular 
tunes  with  an  unwavering  cheerful- 
ness since  people  were  singing  "I'm 
Afraid  to  go  Home  in  the  Bark."  He 
doesn't  forget  the  old  favorites — 
"Annie  Laurie"  and  "The  Girl  I  Left 
Behind  Me — and  his  repertoire  keeps 
up  with  the  times  to  the  music  of 
"Avalon"  and  'Love  Nest." 

"Shake  hands  with  me,  won't  you?" 
he  said  the  other  day  to  some  one  who 
stopped  to  ask  him  if  he  hadn't  been 
at  Oak  Bluffs  in  the  summer.  "There 
aren't  many  who  stop  to  talk,"  he 
said  in  a  pleasant  even  voice.  Yes,  he 
had  been  down  on  the  Vinyard — four 
seasons  he  played  the  auto-harp  in 
front  of  the  post-offlce  on  Circuit 
avenue  in  Oak  Bluffs.  It's  a  fine  place 
there  in  the  summer,  too,  he  thinks. 

He  wonders  about  the  thousands  of 
people  who  have  passed  him.  he  says, 
very    often.      Some    times   when    he's 


playing,  one  person  going  quietly  gtrts 
by  without  his^  knowing  it,  but  for  the 
ones  he  misses  there  are  hundreds 
that  he  hears.  He  doesn't  mind  the 
noise  of  the  trains,  rumbling  over  his 
head,  and  he  says  he  doesn't  mind  the 
dampness  and  the  drafts  in  the  sub- 
way either.  They've  threatened  him 
with  pneumonia  often  enough,  he 
says,  but  he  hasn't  had  it  yet. 

"I  guess  when  out  time  comes,  't 
comes,"  he  concluded  with  an  op- 
timistic, fatalistic  smile.  __^. 


;yutrf> 

.    July    9,    1921, 

BLIND  MAN  CATCHES 

YOUTHFUL  BURGLAR 


Boy  Tried  to  Crawl  Over  His  Head 
to  Steal  $250  Under  Pillow 

NEW  YORK,  July  8— William  John- 
son, a  blind  man,  caught  and  held  a 
^year-old  burglarjjj^fciff^iome  hero 
today  until  a"  policeman  answered  his 
cries  for  help.  The  sightless  man,  with 
$250  in  savings  beneath  his  pillow,  was 
awakened  by  the  boy  crawling  over 
his  head. 

The  youth  told  the  police  he  wanted 
money   to   pay   his   room   rent. 


BOSTON    POST 

Monlzy,    July    11,   ,1921. 


At  the  asre  of  83  years.  Maclalelne 

Bres,  the  first  woman  In  the  world  to 
receive  a  doctor's  degree,  is  blind  and 
penniless   in   Paris.  »<■■■* 


The  girl  sought  aid  for  blind- 
ness while  in  Denver  visiting 
friends.  Rev.  Robert  B.  H.  Bell, 
rector  of  the  church,  and  Rev. 
Charles  Brady,  rector  of  St.  Bar- 
nabas' Church,  anointed  her  with 
oil  and  prayed  for  her  sight. 

Returning  to  her  seat,  Miss 
Bacon  declared  that  she  could 
faintly  see  the  cross  on  the 
altar.  Later  she  was  able  to  read 
fine  print  on  the  poor  box  of  the 
church,  and  finally  her  normal 
sight  was  restored. 


..   July   14,   1921. 


Blind  Mini  llissinir.  «' 
.lamps  Galla'gher,  a  blind  man  em- 
plqyed  at  the  Massachusetts  Work- 
shop in  EagleaAMMk^^UXUSsin?*  H* 
has  not  been  sprn  since  yesterday 
afternoon  and  the  police  have  been 
notified. 


BOSTON    MORNING   GLOBE 

sday,  July  ':%   1921. 


UNO  BOSTON  GIRL 
IS  CURED  BY  PRAYER 

Miss  Esther  BaconKecovers 
.  Sight  at  Denver 

Able  to  Read  Fine  Print  on  Poor 


toStOll  1lf TOgCKtpt  Box  Leaving  the  Church 


■^*_'m^  w  2.  f  ji  **  JLy„ 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY   13,   1921 
BLIND  MAN  DIES  SUDDENLY 


Noted  Character  on  Tremont  and  Wash- 
ington Street  Collapses  in  South.  End 
Barber  Shop 

Abbott  Greenough,  a  blind  man  who  has 
sold  gum  on  Washington  and  Tremont 
streets  for  years,  was  taken  ill  suddenly  in 
a  barber  shop  at  674  Tremont  street,  this 
morning,  and  died  in  an  ambulance  on  the 
way  to  the  City  Hospital.  He  was  forty- 
eight  years  old  and  made  his  home  at  76 
Montgomery  street,  in  the  South  End. 


BOSTON  I  MKBJSCAJf  ' 

j,   Jjly    i4,    1521. 


Boston  Girl  Regains 

Sight    at    Denver 

Church  Service 

Miss  Esther  Bacon,  a  Boston 
girl  who  has  been  blind  for 
years,  has  recovered  hej  sight 
at  healing  °»^P|-j  ?*  St. 
Thomas'  Episcopal  Church,  Den- 
ver, according  to  information 
reaching  Boston. 


Special  Dispatch  to  the  Globe 

DENVER,  July  13-Miss  Esther  Ba- 
con of  Boston,  who  is  visiting  friends 
in  Denver,  was  healed  of  almost  total 
blindness  here  yesterday  through  the 
efficacy  of  prayer  by  Rev  Robert  B.  H. 
Bell,  rector  of  St  Thomas'  Episcopal1 
Church. 

Dr  Bell  is  the  first  Denver  minister 
to  take  uip  the  work  of  divine  healing, 
following  the  departure  of  Mrs  Aimee 
Semple  McPharson,  Los  Angeles  evan- 
gelist, who  healed  hundreds  of  afflicted 
persons  during  a  three-weeks'  engage- 
ment that  just  closed. 

Miss  Bacon  and  several  others  pre- 
sented themselves  for  healing  last  eve-l 
ning.  She  declared  she  could  hardly 
see  at  all  when  she  stood  before  the 
altar.  Dr  Bell  and' Rev  Charles  Brady 
annointed  her  with  oil  and  prayed  for 
the  recovery  of  her  sight.  She  was  ablel 
to  see  the  outlines  of  the  cross  at  the; 
altar  when  she  returned  to  her  seat, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  services 
was  able  to  read  fine  print  on  the  poor 
box  at  the  exit  of  the  building. 


'w'-'ft'^^^M 
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3C5TOW    MlaWMHWH.  I 

Wednesday,  July  aJ,    Ml-). 


BLIND  MMJVENTS 
'EVERLASTING'  SHOES 

PARIS,  July  20. — Shoe  at  five 
francs  a  pair  and  they'll  last  for- 
ever! 

In  these  days  when  a  pair  of  pre- 
war American  shoes  costs  150  to 
250  francs  and!  when  a  Paris  shoe- 


nr 


maker  won't  consider  an  order  under 
350  francs,  the  invention  just  an- 
nounced of  a  method  of  manufac- 
turing footgear  at  five  francs,  with 
the  added  advantage  that  the  ma- 
terial can't  wear  out.  is  exciting  In- 
terest in  anti-H.  C.  L.  circles. 

It  is  due  to  a  blind  worker  In  a 
factory  near  Lyons.  He  discovered, 
so  the  report  goes,  an  alloy  which 
permits  him  to  make  a  pair  of  shoes 
weighing  three  and  one-half  ounces, 
water  and  fireproof,  as  solid  and  ele- 
gant as  the  finest  product  of  the 
American  shoe  factories,  and  so  sim- 
ply designed  that  a  child  can  put 
the  parts  together. 

M.  Paul  Michel,  the  inventor,  Is 
keeping  the  secret  of  the  alloy  to 
himself. 


E  (R..I.  JOURNAL, 
noay,  otfty  9s\   'i9'".+- 


PROVIDENCE-BOUND 
MUSICIAN  DETAINED 

Ellis      Island      Officials      Hold 
Giuseppe  Camillone,  Blind. 
/Italian  Composer. 


FRIENDS       HERE       PROTEST 


Affidavits    Guaranteeing     That    Man 

Will  Not  Become  Public  Charge 

Are      Forwarded      to      New 

York      Authorities 

Giuseppe  Camillone,  composer,  and  mas- 
ter of  the  violin  and  piano,  a  brother  of 
Antonio  Camillone.  32  Walnut  street, 
Thornton,  Is  being  held  on  Kills  Island, 
under  deportation  orders.  Because  he  is 
totally  blind,  the  immigration  authorities 
consider  him  liable  to  become  a  public 
charge. 

Friends  of  Ahtonlo  are  taking  an  ac- 
tive Intero.Rt  in  the  case,  and  through 
prominent  Italians  in  the  Silver  Lake  and 
Thornton  sections  have  enlisted  the  serv- 
ices of  United  States  Senator  CMt  and 
officials  at  Ellis  Island,  with  a  hope  that 
the  Government  will  make  an  exception 
In  the  case  of  the  blind  musician.  Affi- 
davits have  been  forwarded  by  Italians 
In  this  city  and  the  town  of  Johnston, 
guaranteeing  the  Government  tliat  Giu- 
seppe   will    not   become   a    public   charge. 

The  blind  virtuoso  arrived  at  Xew  York 
last  week.  lie  was  immediately  refused 
admittance.  But  Camillono's  case  was 
recognized  as  different  from  all  other 
instances  of  total  blindness  in  the  annals 
of  immigration,  and  his  declaration  that 
in  spite  of  his  blindness  he  would  be 
capable  of  providing  for  himself  interested 
Ellis  Island  officials. 

While  detained  In  the  hospital  of  the 
Public  Health  I>epartment  on  the  island 
Camillone  has  entertained  the  doctors 
and  immigration  officials  beguiling  away 
his  hours  of  waiting  with  a  borrowed 
violin;  His  own  Instrument,  one  of  supe- 
rior   make,    he   explains,    is  locked   in   his 


trunk  in  the  baggage  room.  One  of  the 
deputy  commissioners  on  the  Island 
wrote  his  •wife,  who  Is  spending  a  vaca- 
tion in  Pennsylvania:  "You  are  enjoying 
a  vacation  there,  but  I  am  enjoying  a 
concert  each  evening  by  one  of  the  finest 
violinists  and  pianists,  who  came  here 
from  Italy  a  few  days  ago,  but  is  being 
held  on  the  Island  because  he  is  totally 
blind." 

Camillone  came  from  his  home  In  Italy 
to  Join  his  brother,  Antonio,  at  the  lat- 
ter's  home  In  the  Thornton  section  of 
Johnston.  As  soon  as  he  was  told  that 
he  would  be  deported,  the  blind  genius 
appealed  his  case  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  on  the  ground  that  in  spite  of  his 
total  blindness  he  is  well  educated,  is 
familiar  with  the  literature  of  his  own 
and  other  countries,  can  write  as  rapidly 
as  the  average  person  blessed  with  sight 
and  has  put  on  paper  musical  compo- 
sitions of  his  own  which  have  been  pub- 
lished and  sold. 

His  brother  Antonio  returned  yesterday 
from  New  York,  where  he  conferred  with 
L.  Cusomano,  agent  of  the  Society  for 
Italian  Immigrants,  with  a  view  to  press- 
ing Camlllone's  claim  to  the  right  to 
enter  the  United  States,  despite  his  af- 
fliction. Antonio  found  that  Mr.  Cuso- 
ma.no  was  already  keenly  interested  in 
the   musician's   case. 

Judge  James  E.  Dooley  wired  Senator 
Colt  at  Washington  the  circumstances 
and  asked  that  the  appeal  be  fully  in- 
vestigated before  Camillone  is  deported. 
He  received  a  reply  yesterday  from  the 
Senator's  secretary  assuring  him  that 
Camillone  would  be  given  every  oppor- 
tunity to  show  why  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  United  States,  and 
that  in  Washington  they  were  awaiting 
the  affidavits  and  other  information  rela- 
tive to  the  case. 


-/.  .iuw  so,  m«u. 


BLIND  COMPOSER 
BOUND  HERE  HELD 


vAT  ELLIS  ISLAND 


'■  ~\ 


Giuseppe  Camillone,  composer,  and  mas- 
ter of  the  violin  and  piano,  a  brother  of 
Antonio  Camillone.  32  Walnut  street, 
Thornton,  is  being  held  on  53111a  Island, 
under  deportation  orders.  Because  he  is 
totallv  blind,  the  immigration  authorities 
consider  him  liable  to  become  a  public 
charge. 

Friends  of  Antonio  are  taking  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  case,  and  through 
prominent  Italians  in  the  Silver  Lake  and 
Thornton  sections  have  enlisted  the  serv- 
ices of  United  States  Senator  Colt  and 
officials  at  Ellis  Island,  with  a  hope  that 
the  Government  will  make  an  exception 
in  the  case  of  the  blind  musician.  Affi- 
davits have  been  forwarded  by  Italians 
In  this  city  and  the  town  of  Johnston, 
guaranteeing  the  Government  that  Giu- 
seppe   will   not    become   a    public   charge. 

The  blind  virtuoso  arrived  at  New  York 
last  week.  He  was  Immediately  refused 
admittance.  But  Camillont's  case  was 
recognized  as  different  from  all  other 
instances  of  total  blindness  in  the  annals 


of  immigration,  and  hi?  declaration  that 
in  spite  of  his  blindness  he  would  be 
capable  of  providing  for  himself  interested 
Ellis  Island  officials. 

While  detained  in  the  hospital  of  the 
Public  Health  Department  on  the  island 
Camillone  has  entertained  the  doctors 
and  immigration  officials  whiling  away 
his  hours  of  waiting  with  a  borrowed 
violin.  His  own  instrument,  one  of  supe- 
rior make,  he  explains,  is  locked  in  his 
trunk  in  the  baggage  room.  One  of  the 
deputy  commissioners  on  the  island 
wrote  his  wife,  who  is  spending  a  vaca- 
tion in  Pennsylvania:  "You  are  enjoying 
a  vacation  there,  but  I  am  enjoying  a 
concert  each  evening  by  one  of  the  finest 
violinists  and  pianists,  who  came  here 
from  Italy  a  few  days  ago,  but  is  being 
held  on  the  island  because  he  is  totally 
blind." 

Camillone  came  from  his  home  in  Italy 
to  join  his  brother.  Antonio,  at  the  lat- 
ter's  home  in  the  Thornton  section  of 
Johnston.  As  soon  as  he  was  told  that 
he  would  be  deported,  the  blind  genius 
appealed  his  case  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  on  the  ground  that  in  spite  of  his 
total  blindness  he  is  well  educated,  is 
familiar  with  the  literature  of  his  own 
and  other  countries,  can  write  as  rapidly 
as  the  average  person  blessed  with  sight 
and  has  put  on  paper  musical  compo- 
sitions of  his  own  which  have  been  pub- 
lished and  sold. 

His  brother  Antonio  returned  yesterday 
from  Xew  York,  where  he  conferred  with 
L.  Cusomano.  agent  of  the  Society  for 
Italian  Immigrants,  with  a  view  to  press- 
ing Camlllone's  claim  to  the  right  to 
enter  the  United  States,  despite  his  af- 
fliction. Antonio  found  that  Mr.  Cuso- 
mano was  already  keenly  interested  in 
the    musician's    case. 

N  Judge  James  E.  Dooley  wired  Senator 
Colt  at  Washington  the  circumstances 
and  asked  that  the  appeal  be  fully  in- 
vestigated before  Camillone  is  deported. 
He  received  a  reply  yesterday  from  the 
Senator's  secretary  assuring  him  that 
Camillone  would  be  given  every  oppor- 
tunity to  show  why  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  United  States,  and 
th--it  in  Washington  they  were  awaiting 
the  affidavits  and  other  information  rela- 
tive to  the  case. 


AUGUSTA  'OUKKAL 


Talented  Blind  Scholar 
A  Visitor  in  Augusta  f\ 


Miss  Marie  Ouelette,  Blind  Since  Fiva 
Months    of    Age    and    Now    an     In- 
structor at  the   Nazareth    Institute, 
Montreal,   Shows   Remarkable  Apt- 
ness as  a   Student 
Blind    since    the    tender    age.    of    five, 
months   as   tho   result  of   plaster   acci- 
dentally falling  from  a  broken  coiling 
into  her  eyes  while  she  was  in  her  crib, 
Miss  Marie  Ouelette,  who  is  a  guest  at 
the    home    of    her    sister,    Mrs.    Joseph 
Castonguay,    50    Franklin    street,    this 
city,    amazes    her    friends    and    those 
who    are    privileged    to    call    upon    her 
with    the    exceeding    alertness    of    her 
mental  capabilities. 

Miss  Ouelette  was  born  at  Water- 
ville  in  18S5,  her  parents  passing 
away  before  she  became  a  year  old  Dp 
to  16  years  of  age  she  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  Then  it  was  thought 
best  to  send  her  to  the  Nazareth  In- 
stitute at  Montreal.  There  she  passed 
nine  years  getting  an  education,  and 
later  became  an  instructor  at  the 
name  school.  She  at  once  developed 
remarkable  aptness  as  a  scholar  and 
graduated  with  honors  second  to  none 
at  this  institution.  She  has  never 
seen  the  ordinary  things  familiar  to 
everyday  life,  but  is  quite  familiar 
with  her  environments  through  her 
other    sensitive    senses.      Her    hearing 
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is  most  acute  and  music  is  her  great 
enjoyment,  especially  band  music.  She 
is  an  expert  on  the  typewriter  and  is  a 
great  lover  of  flowers,  knowing  most 
of  them  by  their  fragrance. 

She  has  been  at  tho  institution  at 
Montreal  for  1(1  years  as  an  instructor 
and  now  yearns  for  a  location  in  her 
native  Slate  of  Maine.  It  is  possible 
that  she  may  be  added  to  the  faculty 
of  the  school  for  the  blind  at  Port- 
land. 

Twelve  years  ago  she  visited  this 
city  and  made  a  host  of  friends  at 
that  time  who  tendered  her  a  warm 
welcome  when  she  arrived  here  a  few 
weeks  ago. 


-CT,V,  MA3S.  MERCURY 
Jtay,  Aujujt  »,   19il, 


TO  LEW  STAGE 

Sightless  Ben  Welch  Be- 
gins a  Tour  in  Vaudeville 


New  York,  Aug.  2:— There  was 
something  heroic  in  the  appearance 
yesterday  on  the  stage  at  the  Jeffer- 
son vaudeville  theatre  in  14th  street, 
of  Ben  Welch,  veteran  comedian,  who 
a  few  months  ago  became  totally  blind 
but  who  refused  to  abandon  his  the- 
atrical work.  He  came  out  before  the 
footlights  in  his  first  variety  appear- 
ance in  years,  supported  by  his  old 
friend.  Frank  Murphy,  sat  down  on  a! 
bench  in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  "in 
one.''  as  they  say  to  indicate*  that  he 
worked  before  the  first  curtain,  and 
there  did  his  monologue  of  funny 
stories  in  Jewish  character  makeup. 

When  Mr.  Welch  ceased  to  see 
while  playing  in  "Jimmie,"  Mrs.  Welch 
together  with  other  play- -s,  assisted 
him  to  the  wings  e;  i  r>  at,  allowed 
him  "so  many  steps  V  ..  rug  in  the 
centre  of  each  scene,  where  he  con- 
tinued singing  and  joking,  few  in  the 
audiences  realizing  he  was  blind. 

Since  the  closing  of  "Jimmie''  in 
April,  Mr.  Welch  has  been  renting. 
Yesterday  he  began  a  tour  of  vaude- 
ville theatres.  Mr.  Murphy,  dressed 
as  the  park  policeman,  led  him  upon 
the  stage,  gave  him  his  cue  for  the 
monologue  and  the  house  stormed  its 
greeting  to  the  blind  actor. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  eighteen- 
minute  joke  and  ^tory  telling  act, 
throughout  which  he  sits  on  the  bench 
his  acting  partner  again  comes  in,  and 
after  a  few  jokes  passed  between  them 
leads  the  actor  to  his  dressing  room. 

Mrs.  Welch  said  yesterday  of  her 
husband: 

"He  has  been  on  the  stage  so  long 
that  he  refuses  to  forget  it  and  rest 
for  long.  He  will  continue  to  amuse 
his  followers  just  as  long  as  he  can 
speak." 


R,    I.    BULLETIN 
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EARLY  ACTION  IN 
BLIND  MUSICIAN'S 
CASE  EXPECTED 
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OlneyriUe  Office,  1    West 
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Hoyal   Theatre   Bli.,   OlnejriUe  gq.      J   3550 

Friends  of  Antonio  Camillone  of  Thorn- 
ton, whose  brother,  Giuseppe,  composer, 
and  master  of  the  violin  and  piano,  is 
held  at  Ellis  Island,  have  forwarded  affi- 
davits and  hope  that  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  the  bJind  virtuoso  who  seeks 
admittance  to  this  country  will  be  made 
within  a  few  days  by  the  immigration 
authorities.  Camillone  arrived  from  Italy 
10  days  ago,  and  because  of  his  sightless 
eyes  was  ordered  deported. 

While  Giuseppe  has  never  been  in  this 
country,  his  brother  is  well  known  among 
the  Italian  residents  of  Thornton  and 
Silver  Lake.  They  had  heard  of  Giusep- 
pe's successful  compositions  and  his  abil- 
ity as  a  musician,  and  they  volunteered 
to  assist  Antonio  in  his  efforts  to  have 
his  brother  join  him  here.  They  have 
sent  affidavits,  guaranteeing  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  blind  genius  will  not  be- 
come a  public  charge.  This  morning  it 
was  said  they  expected  the  Government 
officials  to  act  on  the  case  within  a  day 
or  two. 

Antonio  has  been  in  New  York,  and 
found  that  while  the  immigration  offi- 
cials were  holding  Giuseppe  on  deporta- 
tion orders,  they  admitted  that  the  situa- 
tion was  unusual,  and  that  it  might  not 
be  difficult  to  have  an  exception  made. 


Jame»  ,Reilly   and   Wife    Have   Unique 

Vistjj)i*rtfn^—  Runs  Without  Rules 

and   Harmony  Reigns. 

New  York. — New  York  has  a  board 
lng-house  that  is  without  doubt  tht 
only  kind  not  alone  in  America,  but  Id 
the  world. 

It  is  a  boarding-house  for  blind  men, 
and  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Rell 
ly,  who  run  it,  and  the  blind  men  who 
live    there    complete    harmony    reigns. 

For  In  this  interesting  menage  exists 
none  of  the  rules  and  regulations; 
which  are  usually  the  cause  of  conflict 
between  boarders  and  boardee.  The 
guests  are  privileged  to  throw  things 
around  on  the  floors  if  they  wish,  and 
there  Is  never  any  trouble  about  for- 
ijptten  latchkeys. 

There  are  15  regulars  in  the  board- 
ing-house and  anywhere  from  35  to  50 
drop  in  daily  for  luncheon — all 
totally  blind.  Outwardly  the  house 
is  the  counterpart  of  the  boarding- 
house  known  as  "typical"  In  New 
York,   but   once   within    its   doors   one 

finds   a   world   entirely   different. 

I    iii.mwiinnwiaoMW—iinmiiiMriwii  * 


BLIND  COMPOSER 
WINSITFIGHT  FOR 
U.  I  ADMITTANCE 


Jiuseppe  Camillone.  the  blind  Italian 
composer,  has  won  his  appeal  against  thej 
deportation  order  which  would  bar  him 
from  America.  As  soon  as  the  formali- 
ties of  his  release  from  Ellis  Island  are 
completed  he  will  join  his  brother,  An- 
tonio Camillone,  of  32  Walnut  street, 
Thornton,  to  thank  ail  his  Italian  friends 
in  Rhode  Island  for  their  efforts  in  his 
behalf. 

Word  thatCamillone  will  be  released  was 
received  last  night  by  Judge  James  E.  | 
Dooley  in  a  telegram  from  Senator  Colt's 
secretary  saying  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor  had  granted  the  appeal  made 
for  the  admittance  of  the  Italian  master 
musician  and  had  cancelled  the  order  for 
his  deporttlon.  All  that  Is  now  required 
to  complete  the  process  of  Camillone's 
release  is  the  filing  of  a  bond  of  J10OO  by 
interested  friends  who  pledge  themselves 
that  the  musician  will  not  become  a  pub- 
lic charge. 

Camillone  demonstrated  from  the  time 
of  his  arrival  at  New  York  several  weeks 
ago  that  he  was  a  person  of  superior  ac- 
complishments despite  the  handicap  of 
sightlessness.  Recognized  as  a  composer 
of  merit,  he  proved  himself  a  virtuoso  of 
the  piano  and  violin.  AVhile  detained  at 
Public  Health  S^vice  Hospital  on  Ellis 
Island  he  entertained  the  doctors  and 
immigration  officials  with  his  violin  play- 
ing and  on  several  occasions  apologized 
because  he  could  not  give  them  the  best 
demonstration  of  his  ability,  saying  that 
his  own  rare  instrument  was  locked  up 
with  his  baggage. 

When  news  of  his  detention  was  re- 
ceived here  his  brother  and  prominent 
Italians  in  the  Thornton  and  Silver  Lake 
sections  appealed  to  Senator  Colt  and 
several  Italian  immigration  societies  to 
help  them  in  obtain  Camillone's  release. 
Affidavits  were  forwarded  by  Italian  citi- 
zens of , Providence  and  Johnston  guaran- 
teeing that  ffieir  fellow  countryman  would 
not  become  a  public   charge. 

Camillone  came  from  his  home  in  Italy 
to  join  his  brother,  Antonio,  at  the  bat- 
ter's home  in  the  Thornton  section  of 
Johnston.  As  soon  as  he  was  told  that 
he  would  be  deported,  the  blind  genius 
appealed  his  case  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  on  the  ground  that,  in  spite  of  his 
total  blindness,  he  is  well  educated,  is 
familiar  with  the  literature  of  his  own 
and  other  countries,  can  write  as  rapidly 
as  the  average  person  blessed  with  sight 
and  has  put  on  paper  musical  compo- 
sitions of  his  own  which  have  been  pub- 
lished and  sold. 

His  brother  Antonio  went  to  New  York, 
where  he  conferred  wi^h  L.  Cusomano, 
agent  of  the  Society  for  Italian  Immi- 
grants, with  a  view  to  pressing  Camil- 
lone's claim  to  the  right  to  enter  the 
United  States,  despite  his  affliction.  An- 
tonio found  that  Mr.  Cusomano  was 
keenly  interested  in  the  musician's  case. 

Judge  James  E.  Dooley  wired  Senator 
Colt  at  Washington  the  circumstances 
and  asked  that  the  appeal  be  fully  in- 
vestigated before  Camillone  is  deported. 
He  received  a  reply  from  the  Senator's 
secretary  assuring  him  that  Camillone 
would  be  given  every  opportunity  to 
show  why  he  should  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  United  States,  and  that  in 
Washington  they  were  awaiting  the  affi- 
davits and  other  information  relative  to 
the  case.  It  was  expected  that  bonds 
would   be  filed  in  New  York  to-day. 
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NEWEST  BRAKE 


CLEVELAND,   Aug.    8.— James   C 

Blaney   of   this   city,    blind    inventor, 

has  been  granted  a  patent  on  a  new 

ie    of    brake    for    use      on      autos, 

eet  cars  and  locomotives  in  ex- 
treme emergency. 

The  brake's  function  is  to  para- 
lyze  the    momentum     by    lifting    the 

■r  or  drive  wheels  from  the  road- 
way on  to  the  roller  wheels  of  a 
brake   shoe. 

Three  years  ago  Blaney  was  en- 
gineer at  the  Woodland-ave.  Bath 
House.  An  infection  robbed  him  of 
his  sight.  While  on  the  way  to  the 
School  for  Blind  he  was  struck  by 
a  street  car  and  his  ieg  was  broken. 
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Case  Against  Coleman  Reopened 

on  Complaint  of  Men  Who 

Lost  Right  Eyes. 


Charges  of  felonious  assault  aga:nst 
Patrolman  Henry  J.  Coleman  of  the 
West  C7th  Street  Station,  who  is  ac- 
cused by  Michael  Taylor  and  Henry 
Jaffe  of  beating  them  so  severely  that 
each  lost  his  right  eye.  will  be  re- 
opened to-morrow  in  Washington 
Heights  Court.  The  case  was  dis- 
missed last  mouth  by  Magistrate 
Duras  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
complainants  to  appear  after  several 
postponements. 

Jaffe,  who  is  a  chauffeur,  living  at 
No.  176  East  123d  Street,  told  Magis- 
trate Marsh  yesterday,  in  asking  for 
a  summons  for  Coleman,  that  tho  at- 
tack on  him  occurred  June  6  in  the 
Vermont  Lunchroom  on  West  125th 
Street.  He  said  Coleman,  then  a  de- 
tective of  the  first  grade,  attached  to 
the  West  135th  Street  Station,  struck 
him  several  times  on  the  head  and 
with  a  blackjack. 

Jaffe  declares  the  detective  had  no 
provocation  for  the  assault.  After 
several  weeks  in  the  hospital,  where 
his   eye   was   removed,    he   caused    the 


arrest  of  Coleman,  who  had  been  re- 
duced to  patrol  duty  after  eight  years 
as  a  detective. 

Taylor,  a  printer,  living  at  No.  2115 
West  120th  Street,  said  Coleman 
struck  him  twenty-two  times  on  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  body,  May  22, 
in  front  of  his  home,  without  provo- 
cation. Taylor  was  in  Knickerbocker 
Hospital  five  weeks  and  lost  the  sight 
of  his  right  eye. 

Taylor  made  no  complaint  until  a 
few  days  ago,  when  he  went  to  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Swann's  office  to  have 
Coleman  punished.  There  he  met 
Jaffe,  who  had  come  on  a  similar 
errand.  Assistant  District  Attorney 
Saylor  was  assigned  to  the  prosecu- 
tion. 
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Blind  Girl  Fan  Enjoys 
Baseball;  •  mTellss  Bits 
and  Plays  by  Sound 

Knows  Wie^'Babe"  Ruth 
>mer   by 


Make 


e  Crash. 


Ball  Thirty  thousand   pairs 


ef  eyes  are  fixed  upon  Babe  Ruth 
as  he  stands  at  the  plate  in  the  Polo 
Grouncl 

Then  a  strike! 

Another  ball  is  on  its  way  to  the 
catcher's  mitt,   but — 

Babe's  bat  has  met  it  with  a  solid 
crash  and  the  ball  speeds  on  its  way 
over   the   grandstand    in   right  .fifield. 

Before  anyone  else,  a  young  girl 
wearing  black  spectaAs  has  sensed 
what  has  happened,  [she  leans  over 
the  box,  leading  the«chee 

TEMjS    HITS    RY    SOUND". 

The  girl  i  daugh- 

ter of  ■  rote 

i  er,  the  been 

sung  in  iih  to 

which  An:  d. 

be    has  Ruth, 

|  though  she   is  at  the   Polo   Grounds 
three    or    four  '<..      She 

has  never  j  ■.     She  has 

been   blind  i.      Yet  she   is 

an  ardent   1  n,   and  follows 

gently    and    as 
ions  who   hi 


the 

closely 

their  eyesight. 

"A    safe    hit  senid    entirely 

different    from  a    fori    or    an    easy 

grounder,"  ;  is.      "As    for 

Babe    Ruth's    lion,  have    a 

sound  all  their  d  they  are  the 

sweetest  music  II                i  r  known." 

DOESN'T  HAVE  TO  ASK.  • 

Before  th  ith  was  intro- 

duced to  her  b;  ie,  who,  like 

all  the  other  considers  Miss 

;  Harris  a  mascc  rris  wished 

Babe  good  luck. 

"Your  father  will  tell  you  if  I  get 
a,  homer,"  h 

"Oh,  he  v.  3  do  that,"  she 

replied.*  And  ;'t. 

Befon  r  father  reads 

to  ?  i  of  the  two 

opposing  teams.  That  is  all.  'Then 
he  sits  back  and  enjoys  the  game. 


PI  is   d;  ,    0f 

following  t,  rhe 

sound   of  bat  and.  u    mjtt   . 

through   the    umpire's  decisions.      It 

is  the  rarest  thi  e  to 
ask  a  question. 

f  HAS    KEEN    MEMORY. 

Who  is  up  next,  who  is  on  base, 
how  many  are  out,  how  many  runs 
have  been  scored — all  this  Miss  Har- 
ris keeps  in  her  i.  of 
her    marvelously    retentive 

Of  course.  Miss  Harris  is  a  New 
York  rooter.  She  thinks  both  the 
lanks  and  tho  Giants  have  good 
chances  to  win  this  year,  but  she 
warns  the  Giants  that  they  must 
win  and  not  divide  double-hear 
and  the  rankees  must  .form  the 
habit  of  winning  consistently, 
stead  of  in  spurts. 

Miss    Harris    cares    for    no    otl 
sports,    but  she   is  so   fond   of  base- 
ball  that   she   refused   to   cro   to 
country    this    sumi,  though 

her    father    promised    to    bring    her 
to  the  city  for  one  game  em  h  w< 
Jn  the  winter  She  has  her  books  and 
her  studies,   but  during  tho  base. 
season  they  taki  jfrSaee 


Sightless   Rooter   Gives 

"Views"   of   Game 

The  pitchers  may  be  justified 
logically  in  objecting  to  the  new 
rims,    but   the    fans    like   hitting. , 

e  is  no  inteerest  in  a  pitchers' 
battle  between  second  division 
teams. 

It  helps  a  great  deal  if  the  um- 
pire calls  his  decisions  plainly, 
but  I  have  no  favorite  umpire. 
Has  anyone? 

There  isn't  any  doubt  that  the 
American  League  is  stronger  than 
the  National. 

Brooklyn  is  playing  more  con- 
sistent baseball  than  any  team  in 
the  National '  League. 
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BLIND  PEDDLE 
OfjUTD 

♦ 

Costas   Roulios  Given   Month 

in  Jail  For  Failing  to 

Reveal  Identity. 


STRIPPEN'S    LIQUOR    CASE 


Two  Months  and  $100  Fine  the 
Sentence. 


The  helplessness  of  Joseph  Rich- 
ards, 160  Montello  street.  blind 
peddler  of  small  articles  on  the 
streets  of  this  city,  was  taken  into 
consideration  by  Judge  King  in  the 
District  court  Wednesday  when  he 
sentenced  Costas  Roulios  of  14  Ply- 
mouth place,  charged  with  going 
away  in  his  auto  after  causing  injury 
to  Richards  without  making  known 
his  identity,  to  serve  one  month  in 
the   House   of   Correction. 


To  allow  Roulios  to  secure  surety, 
the  sentence  was  revoked  until  Thurs- 
;  day,  when  it  will  be  reimposed. 

The  defendant  was  found  not  guilty 
of  failing  to  sound  his  horn  at  inter- 
secting ways. 

Richards  was  crossing  Montello 
street,  at  Lincoln,  the  evening 
of  Aug.  31.  When  part  way  across 
he  was  struck  by  the  auto.  He  then 
was  escorted  to  the  sidewalk  by  a 
friend.  Testimony  showed  that 
Roulios  stopped  the  auto  but  did  not 
get  out.  Roulios  claims  that  he  did 
not  strike  Richards  with  the  auto  but 
that  the  blind  man's  stick  hit  the 
tear  wheel,  throwing  Richards.  He 
waited  10  minutes  after  the  accident, 
freely  giving  information  about  him- 
self,  he   claimed. 

The  court  held  that  the  Supreme 
court  has  ruled  that  the  statute  pro- 
vides that  an  autoist  must  make 
known  his  identity  to  the  person  most 
affected  and  not  merely  to  some  one 
who  happens  to  be  in  the  gathering.   \ 

Richards  was  assisted  about  the 
courtroom  by  Officer  Clark,  com- 
plainant against  Roulios.  The  blind 
man  testified  that  he  knew  little  of 
what  happened,  but  felt  sure  that 
Roulios  did  not  sound  hi$  horn  at  the 
corner. 


ItS  HONOR 
AT  HARVARD 

Although  totally  blinded  in  the 
war,  Guy  Envin,  a  young  French- 
man, has  been  awarded  the  Victor 
E.  Chapman  fellowship  at  Harvard 
by  a  vote  of  the  corporation  of  the 
university.  He  is  coming  to  Cam- 
bridge this  fall  to  study  at  Harvard 
Law  school. 

Envin  Is  the  son  of  a  French  pro- 
fessor. He  was  a  first  lieutenant  in 
the  war,  and  was  severely  wounded 
at  Beusejour.  Since  then,  however, 
he  has  gone  pluckily  on  with  his 
studies  and  has  published  a  book  of 
verse. 

Theodore  F.  T.  Plucknett,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  London 
and  more  recently  research  student 
of  Emmanuel  college,  Cambridge, 
England,  has  been  awarded  the  Jo- 
seph H.  Choate  fellowship.  He  will 
study  at  the  law  school 

The  Hemenway  fellowship  in 
archaeology  and  ethnology  goes  for 
the  second  time  to  Biraja  Sankar 
Guha  of  Calcutta.  India,  who  waai 
graduated    from    the    University    of 

Calcutta  i"i„3,ail2 -  -- 
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WIN    HARVARD    FELLOWSHIPS 


Blind  Frenchman  Receives  Chapmaa 
Award  and  Emmanuel  College  Man  the 
Choate  Award 


Although  totally  blinded  in  the  war,  Guy 
Envin,  a  young  Frenchman,  has  been 
awarded  the  Victor  E.  Chapman  fellowship 
at  Harvard  by  vote  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  University  and  is  coming  to  Cambridge 
this  fall  to  study  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  Another  fellowship  of  interna- 
tional interest,  founded  by  members  of  the 
Harvard  Club  of  New  York  in  memory  of 
Joseph  If.  Choate,  '52,  former  American 
ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  has  been 
awarded  to  Theodore  F.  T.  Tlunkett,  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  London  and  re- 
cently research  student  of  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  which  was  John  Harvard's 
college. 

The  Hemenway  fellowship  in  archaeology 
and  ethnology  goes  for  the  second  time  to 
Biraja  Sankar  Guha  of  Calcutta.  India, 
who  graduated  from  the  University  of  Cal- 
cutta in  1912;  while  the  John  W.  Brown 
fellowship  at  the  Medical  School  is  assigned 
to  Hilding  Berglund  of  Stockholm,  who  has 
been  working  during  the  past  year  under 
Dr.  Folin  at  the  school. 

Iiloyd  M.  Hendrlck,  Jr.,  1912,  of  Somer- 
ville,  William  G.  O'Toole  of  Louisville  and 
John  L.  Skinner  of  Detroit  have  been 
awarded    three    of    the    coveted    travelling 


fellowships  in  architecture  at  Harvard. 
Hendrlck  and  Skinner  are  chosen  for  the; 
second  time  for  the  privilege  of  foreign' 
travel  and  study,  while  O'Toole  was  a 
resident  student  at  the  Harvard  School  of 
Architecture  last  year. 
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FELLOWSHIP  TO 


French  "WarttSFo*' to  Study  at 

Law   School?    London 

Student  Honored 

Although  totally  blinded  !n  the  war. 
Guy  Envin,  a  young  Frenchman,  has 
been  awarded  the  Victor  B.  Chapman 
Fellowship  at  Harvard  by  vote  of 
the  corporation  of  the  university,  ami 
is  coming:  to  Cambridge  this  Fall  to 
study  at  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

Envin  la  the  eon  of  a  Franch  pro- 
fessor. He  was  a  first-lieutenant  In 
the  Frenoh  army,  was  terribly 
wounded  at  Beausejour,  and  lost  his 
syeslght,  Sinoe  then,  however,  he  has 
gone  pluoklly  on  -with  his  ertudiea,  and 
has  won  the  degrees  of  llcencle-en- 
lettres  and  licenoie-en-drolt.  He  has 
also  written  a  volume  of  poetry, 

MEMORIAL  TO  FLTEH. 

He  Is  now  selected  as  the  holde*  ef 
the  fellowship  annually  awarded  to  a 
young  B'renohman  in  memory  of  Vlo- 
for  E.  Chapman,  Harvard,  18,  who 
was  killed  in  action  while  flying:  over 
Verdun. 

Another  fellowship  of  International 
interest,  founded  by  members  of  the 
Harvard  Club  of  New  York  in  memory 
of  Joseph  H.  Choate,  "62,  former 
American  ambassador  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, has  been  awarded  to  Theodore 
F.  T.  Plucknett,  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  and  reoently  re- 
search student  of  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  which  was  John  Har- 
vard's   college. 

He  has  been  engaged  in  Investiga- 
tions of  canon  law  in  medieval  Eng- 
land, and  like  Lieutenant  Envin  la  to 
study  at  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
where  the  collection  of  works  on 
English  law  is  more  oomplete  than 
any  in  England. 
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BLIND  FRENCH  HERO 
TO  ENTER  HARVARD 

Scholarship  Winner  Coming  to 
Law  School 

Guy  Envin,  young  Frenchman,  totally 
blinded  in  the  war,  and  the  son  of  a 
French  professor,  4s  coming  to  Cam- 
bridge this  fall  to  study  at  the  Har- 
vard  law  school  as  the   winner  of   the 
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Victor  E.  Chapman  fellowship  at  Har- 
vard. The  scholarship  is  awarded  an- 
nually by  vote  of  the  corporation  at 
Harvard    in    memory    of    the    Harvard 

graduate  killed  in  action  while  flying 
over  "Verdun. 

Enviin,  a  first  lieutenant  In  the  French 
army,  was  terribly  wounded  and  loot 
his  eyesight  at  Beausejour,  but  has 
since  continued  his  studies,  and  has 
won  the  degrees  of  licencie-en-lettres 
and  licencie-en-droit.  He  has  also  writ- 
I  ten  a  voluem  of  poetry. 

Others   who    have    been    awarded    fel- 
lowships and   will  come   to  Harvard   to 
study    include   Lloyd    M.    Heridrick,   Jr., 
'12,    of   Samerville.    awarded   one   of   the 
three  traveling  fellowships  in  architect- 
ure at  Harvard;  Biraja  Sanka;  Guha  of 
Calcutta,   India,   winner  of  the  Hemen- 
way  fellowship  in  archaeology  and  eth- 
nology; HikMng  Berglund  of  Stockholm, 
|  awarded  the  John  W.  Broen   fellowship 
at   the   medical  school;   Theodore   F.    T. 
:  Plucknett.  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Ixmdon.  winer  of  the  fellowship  founded  ' 
by    members    of    the    Harvard    Club    of 
New    Pork    in    memory     of     Joseph    H. 
Choate,   '52,   former  American  ambassa- 
to   Great   Britain. 
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FELLOWSHIP  FOR 

BLIND  WAR  HERO 



G-uy  Envin, France,  Coming 
to  Harvard  Law  School 


Although  iotally  blinded  in  the  war, 
Guy  Envin,  a  young  Frenchman,  has 
been  awirued  the  Victor  E.  Chapman 
Fellowship  at.  Harvard  by  vote  of  the 
corporation  of  the  university.  'He  is 
coming  to  Cambridge  this  Fall  to  study 
at  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

Envin  is  the  son  of  a  French  professor. 
He  was  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  French 
Army,  -was  terribly  wounded  at  Beause- 
jour* and  lost  his  eyesight.  Since  then, 
however,  he  has  gone  pluck ily  on  with 
his  studies  and  has  won  the  degrees  of 
licencie-en-lettres  and  liceneie-cn-droit. 
He  has  also  written  a  volume  of  poetry. 
He  is  new  selected  as  the  holder  of  the 
fellowship  annually  awarded  to  a  young 
Frenchman  in  memory  of  Victor  E. 
Chapman,  Harvard  '13,  who  was  killed 
in  action  while  flying  over  Verdun. 
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T.  W.  Crosier  Meets  With 
Painful  Accident  While 
Doing  Welding  Work. 


While  doing  welding  work  late 
Last  night  T.  W.  Crosier  had  both 
Byes  badly  burned  when  a  gasoline 
torch  he  was  usins^fjaredup  and 
flames  enveloped  hisfac"e"!l""WiP.  Cro- 
»ier  was  hurried  to  North  Adams  in 
a%*,*»jrt«BWP"*W»iving  there  around 
midnight.  Dr.  C.  W.  Wright  was 
BUmmoned  from  his  home  to  his  office 
an  Main  street  and  there  dressed  the 
burns  of  Mr.  Crosier,  who  is  about 
26  yea"fs  of  age.  Dr.  Wright  found 
both  eyes  burned  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  it 
will  be  possible  to  save  the  eyesight. 


BLIND  TO  TEACH  BLIND 
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Robert  Pruitt  was  stricken  blind  on 
his  tenth  birthday,  while  at  play  with 
a  number  of  Chinese  schoolboys  in 
the  American  mission  compound  at 
Hwanghsien,  Shantung  province, 
where  he  was  born.  A  blow  on  the 
head  produced  paralysis  of  the  optic 
nerves.  That  was  13  years  ago.  To- 
day as  a  bachelor  of  arts  of  Har- 
vard, where  he  graduated  recently, 
Mr.  Pruitt  Is  returning  to  China  with 
a  plan  to  establish  a  school  for  the 
blind  In  connection  with  the  Chinese 
college  at  Hwanghsien.  His  parents, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Pruitt,  formerly 
of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  have  been  sta- 
tioned in  Hwanghsien  for  many  years. 


UOSTOK    WORT    *  t?.  <-*OX* 
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MOTHER  CONSENTS 

TO  OPERATION 
AFTER  SPEING  BLIND 

UNFORTUNATES 

WORCESTER,  Oct  8— A  visit  to  the 
Worcester  Work  Shop  for  the  Blind  by 
Mrs  Peter  Zukowski  of  Sutt8ftl!""Wrcler 
the  guidance  of  Miss  Marion  Dunn,  of 
the  Central  District  Court  probation  de- 
partment, caused  her  to  change  her 
mind  about  refusing  to  permit  an  opera- 
tion on  her  son  William,  11,  in  an  effort 
to  save  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes,  and 
the  lad  is  in  Worcester  City  Hospital 
today  recovering  from  an  operation  that 
will  probably  save  him  from  becoming 
totally   blind. 

The  boj  's  father  was  placed  under 
$500  bonds  for  the  Superior  Court  last 
Thursday  when  arraigned  in  Centval 
District  Court  on  a  charge  of  refus- 
ing permission  for  an  operation,  which 
eye  specialists  declared  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  save  the  boy's  sight.  His 
mother  also  refused  and  she  foi 
Suiton  and  Millbury  officers  when  thev 


went  to  the  home  to  take  the  boy  away 
on  an  order  from  the  court  as  a 
neglected  child.  The  parents  insisted 
they  would  not  permit  any  operation,  no 
matter  what  happened  to  them,  until 
Miss  Dunn  induced  Mrs  Zukowski  yes- 
torday  to  go  with  her  to  the  workshop 
for  the  blind  where  she  saw  the  plight 
of  the  unfortunates  there. 

The  lad  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye 
several  weeks  ago  when  a  horse  he 
riding  at  his  home  ran  away  under' 
tree  and  a  branch  entered  the  boy's  eye." 
That  eye  was  removed  but  the  other 
eye  became  affected  and  it  was  the 
objections  of  the  parents  to  an  opera- 
tion on  this  eye  that  caused  the  trouble. 

UU8TON    MffgRlt  *,* 
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BUILDS  PLAYGROUND 

Medway,  Oct.  13. — Elmer  L.  Videtto, 
a.  veteran  of  the  Ctvii-JBU*r-«rippled 
md  partly  blind,  has  laid  out  a  play- 
ground near  his  home  here  so  he  may 
isten  Co  the  voices  of  children.  For 
fears  Videtto  visited  the  schools  and 
:old  the  pupils  war  stories. 


POBTLAim.  liSL.  . 
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BAY  STATE  VETERAN 
HELPS  THPHUDREN 

Unable  to  Go  Ajhong  Them 
He  Provides  Playground 

MEDWAY,  Mass.],  Oct.  13.— Elmer 
L.  Videtto.  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War, 
crippled  and  partly  blind,  has  laid  out 
a  playground  near  his  home  here  so 
that  he  may  listen  •  to  the  voices  of 
children. 

For  years  Videtto  visited  the  schools 
and  told  the  pupils  war  stories.  When 
after  the  most  recent  of  several  acci- 
dents he  was  obliged  to  give  up  active 
work  as  a  stone  mason,  he  conceived' 
the  idea  of  bringing  children  to  him. 
He  purchased  land  across  the  street 
from  his  home  and  although  the  in- 
firmities of  75  years  and  his  injuries 
made  the  work  slow,  he  cleared  away 
the  underbrush,  and  built  seats, 
swings  and  tilting  boards  for  his  child 
friends. 

Here  the  children  gather  each  day 
while  Videtto  sits  on  the  veranda  of 
his  home  or  mingles  with  them  to  tell 
again  the  stories  they  love  to  hear. 
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An  auto  accident  may  pjrove  a 
blessing  in  disguise  for  Frank  Gal- 
braith,  53,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  a 
blind  man  who  sells  papers  there. 
He"  was  struck  while,  crossing  the 
street  and  at  tkC^Jwsjfital,  where  it 
was  found  he  was  not  seriously  hurt, 
it  Was  discovered  that  the  shock  had 
a  beneficial  effect  on  the  optic  nerve 
and  that  with  the  aid  of  glasses  he 
would  probably  recover  his  sight. 
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UNDER  THE  ARCH.     Children  like  to  stop  and  talk  to  the 


blind  man  and  drop  a  shiny  penny  into  his  hat 
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>GE  COUNCIL 
HEARD  BUND  ARTISTS 

>aul  Kittredgfi"  .  u^wlTT- 'fl~T  TT  T  TT  , 
d   an    important'  meeting   on    Thurs- 

,y  evening,  with  a  large  attendance 
of  members.  In  the  absence  of  Pres- 
ident Kane,  Mr.  John  Payne  presided 
and  announced  that  a  concert  would 
be  given  in  Associate  hail  Sunday 
evening,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Traynor  association,  for  the  benefit 
of    the    orphan    children    of    Ireland. 

The  members  expressed  their  inten- 
tion of  doing  what  they  could  to 
make  the  concert  a  success.  Mr. 
John  Clowrey  gave  a  brief  address 
dwelling  upon  the  splendid  work  the 
council  had  done  in  raising  funds  to 
aid  the  dis-tress  in  Ireland,  and  to 
promote  the  cause  of  Irish  freedom. 
He  said  Kittredge  council  had  raised 
more  money  than  any  other  council 
in   the  city. 

A  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the 
presence  of  Mr.  McKay  and  his  sis- 
ter, the  two  blind  artists  who  are  to 
appear  in  a  concert  at  Colonial  hall 
during  the  coming  week.  They  sang 
several  songs  with  fine  effect.  Songs 
»rere  also  rendered  by  the  O'Brien 
brothers,  and  Miss  Kenney  gave  a 
recitation.  The  meeting  adjourned  to 
a  week  from  next  Thursday 
night. 


SEVER' V    MASS.   TIMSS 
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t   An  auto  accident  may  prove  a  bless- 
ing in  disguise  for  Frank  Gall  raith,  53, 
,  heeling,  W    Va..  a  blin.i  man  who 
papers  there.  He  was  struck  while 
<in£  the  street  and  at  the  hospital, 
where   it'lWHFWWnd   he  was   not   seri- 
ously hurt,   it  was  discovered   that  the 
shock    had    a    beneficial    effect    on    the 
nerve  and  that  with     the     aid  of 
ses  he  would  probably  recover  his 
:nt. 


BLIND  ARTISTS 


To    Give    Concert    at    Colonial 

While  many  might  be  inclined  to 
attend     next    Wednesday     evening's 
concert     in     Colonial     hall     through 
sympathy  with  the  participating  ar- 
tists,  .John  and  Mary  McCay,   broth- 
er and    sister,    both    blind,    it   should 
be    borne    in    mind    that    this    pro- 
m   is   one   of  real  merit.      Posses- 
;     pleasing     voices,     they     rendei 
ir   several   numbers   in   a   mannei 
t  at  once  appeals  to  their  audi- 
^Be.      Their     selections,     moreover 
.he    real    good    standard 
songs,    while    their    piano    selection; 
make   one   wonder   at  their   amazing 
sse,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  botl 
been   blind  since  childhood. 
And    then    to    make    it   even    mor< 
oyable,    Mr.    McCay    injects  somt 
i    humor   into    the   program   witl 
his   comic    character   sketches.      Th* 
cert    is    scheduled     to     begin    a 
>,    at   which    time   the   hall   ouglr 
ly  to   be  filled. 
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WILL  BECOME  BRIDE. 

Edith   Mackintosh   Is  to   Marry  Frank- 
lin C.  Gardner,  Jr. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  com- 
ing wedding  of  Franklin  C.  Gardner, 
Jr.,  of  27  L  street,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Franklin  C.  Gardner,  and  Mass  Edith 
Mackintosh,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Florence 
A.  Macintosh  of  135  Hovendon  avenue. 

Mr.  Gardner's  father  is  well  known 
as  "the  blind  man  on  the  corner,"  hav- 
ing sold  the  Enterprise'  there  daily 
for  15...yaa*»*-  The  son  is  a  graduate 
of  local  schools  and  saw  service  in  this 
country  and  abroad  as  a  member  of 
the  regular  army  in  the  world  war. 
He  is  employed  at  the  Commonwealth 
Shoe  &  Leather  Co.  of  Whitman.  Miss 
Mackintosh  is  employed  at  the  W.  L. 
Douglas  Shoe  Co.,  and  is  well  known 
in  Montello  social   circles". 


LOWELL.   (MASS.)   SUN 
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THE  BLIND  ARTISTS 

flKRE  TOMORROW 

The    blind     artists,    Mr.      John     and. 
Mary    McCay,' brother   and   sister,    two 

i  well  known  vocalists,  will  appear  at 
Colonial  hall  tomorrow  evening,  op- 
ening at   8.15    in   a   varied    program    of 

|  songs,  readings,  impersonations  and 
piano  selections.  The  Springfield  Re- 
publican speaks  highly  of  an  enter- 
tainment they  recently  gave  in  that 
city,  comprising  humorous  imperson- 
ations, songs,  recitations  and  duets. 
Mr.  McCay  has  a  baritone  voice  of 
fine  quality  and  Miss  McCay  is  a 
soprano.  They  give  a  very  enjoyable 
entertainment  wherever  they  appear. 
They  have  an  exceptionally  good 
program   prepared  for  tomorrow  night. 


LOWELL,   (MASS.)   SUN 
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EXCELLENT  CONCERT 

BY  BLIND  ARTISTS 

The  blind  musical  artists,  John  and 
Mary    McCay,    gave   a     very     pleasing 

concert««*mmMmmmmmimfm  before  a 

capacity  audience  in  Colonial  hall  last 
night.  Both  of  the  artists,  who  are 
brother  and  sister,  have  been  blind 
since  birth,  and  their  surprising  tal- 
ent amazed  the  audience.  Both  are 
accomplished  musicians,  and  gave 
great  pleasure  with  both  their  vocal 
and  instrumental  numbers,  and  Mr. 
McCay  was  particularly  good  in  his' 
character  numbers. 

Luring  intermission  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  concert,  Mr.  McCay 
spoke  interestingly  on  the  Irish  situa- 
tion, showing  a  thorough  comprehen- 
sion of  events  in  Ireland,  past  and 
current,  and  holding  his  audience  en- 
thralled for  fully  a  half-hour.  Miss 
McCay  gave  an  interesting  reading 
using  the  famous  Braille  system  for 
the  blind. 


The    program    follows: 
PART    I 

Piano  Duet,  "Norma"   (Beyer) .  .Bellini 
Vocal    Duet;    "How    Beautiful    Is 

Night"     Richards 

Soprano     Solo,     "Killarney" Balfe 

Humorius  Song,  "A  Jolly  Good  Laugh," 

Thomas 
Mr.  McCay 

Piano    Solo,    "Amorosp" Eghart  : 

Miss    McCay 
3arltone  Solo,  "The  Bells     of     St. 

Mary's    Rodney 

Vocal  Duet  (humorous)  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Smith,"    a    Domestic    Quarrel 
^omic  Character  Song,  "The  Old  Rol- 
licker," 

Mr.    McCay 
PART   II 
Piano    Solo,    "The    Alpine    Storm," 

Kunkel 
Mr.  McCay 
Vocal    Duet,    "The    Harp    That    Once 

Thro*    Tara's    Halls,"     Moore 

Arranged  by  Mr.  and  Miss  McCay. 
Baritone    Sole.    "Off    to    Philadelphia,"  ^ 

B.  Haynes»" 
Adapted  from  an  Old  Irish  Melody  by 

B.  Haynes 
Specimens    of    Irish    Wit    and    Humor, 

Mr.   McCay 
Soprano   Solo,    Selected 
Piano  Duet,  "111  Trovatore"  (Melnette) 

Verdi 
Impersonations,    "The  Bashful      Man," 
"The  Schoolboy's  First  Attempt'  to 
Recite   a   Poem,   *'   Etc., 
Mr.    McCay 
Vocal  Duet,   "Oh   That  We   Two  Were 
Maying," 

Alice  May  Smith 


BHOCKTON     MASS.,   TIMES 


SAYS  PREJUDICE 
AGAINST  BUND 


Rev.  A.  J.  FreemamJaJja^^vange- 
list,  conducting  services  at  the  Swed- 
ish Baptist  church,  gave  an  interest- 
ing talk  Friday  evening  on  "The  Blind 
in  Our  Land."  He  said  that  approxi- 
mately 104,000  people  in  this  country 
are  afflicted  with  blindness.  There 
are  32  schools  for  the  blind  establish- 
ed in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  speaker  deplored  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  existing  prejudice 
against  the  blind,  stating  that  as  they 
are  considered  incompetent  because 
of  their  misfortune,  only  15  per  cent 
are  given  the  opportunity  of  making 
their  own  living. 

In  rebuttal  of  this,  Mr.  Freeman 
gave  many  instances  of  professional 
people  who  are  experts  in  their  lines 
of  work,  although  blind.  In  describing 
his  own  case,  the  evangelist  told  how 
he  first  learned  the  trade  of  manufac- 
turing brooms,  later  managing  a  fac- 
tory for  this  industry  in  Moline,  O., 
being  engaged  in  the  business  for  20 
years  when  he  answered  the  call  to 
evangelism. 

Selections  were  rendered  by  Mr. 
Freeman  and  the  church  choir.  Sunday 
afternoon  the  evangelist  will  speak 
on  "The  Ape  and  the  Soul."  At  the 
-pecial  service  for  young  people  at  7 
in  the  evening  his  subject  will  be  "Our 
Homes."  Meetings  will  be  conducted 
every   evening  next  week. 
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BLIND  MUSICIAN 
GUEST  OF  HONOR 
AT  HOTEL  DINNER 



Warm  tribute  was  paid  to  Prof. 
Giuseppe  Camillone,  blind  Italian  piano 
and  violin  virtuoso,  composer  and  singer, 
by  more  than  150  of  his  .friends  and  ad- 
mirers who  gathered  last  night  at  the 
Narragansett  Hotel  for  a  complimentary 
banquet.  Prof.  Camillone  was  admitted  j 
to  this  country  two  months  ago  only 
after  the  Immigration  Commissioner  was 
assured  by  his  friends  that  he  would  not 
become  a  public  charge  by  reason  of  his 
infirmity. 

Judge  James  E.  .Dooley.  one  of  those 
instrumental  in  securing  the  artisfs  ad-  ■ 
mission  to  this  country,  was  toastmaster, 
and  before  introducing  the  Governor's 
secretary-  "William  A.  Xeedham,  who 
was  the  first  speaemfwyemfwypemfwyp 
'vss  the  first  speaker  of  the  evening,  gave 
air  outline  of  Prof.  Camillone's,  remark- 
able career  and  described  the  successes 
achieved  by  him  in  spite  of  the  great 
iiandicap  of  blindness  since  three  months 
after   birth.  ^^^ 

The  musician  wlfs^TJoTn  in  Trevl  nel 
Lazio.  Italy,  in  18S6.  He  was  stricken  ; 
Hlind  tjv  an  illness  when  he  was  only- 
three  months  old,  but  at  the  age  of  8  | 
vears  entered  St.  Alexis's  School  for  the 
Blind  at  home.  He  studied  there  for  IS 
years,  specializing  in  music.  He  then 
entered  the  Royal  Academy  of  St.  Cecilia 
•  at  Rome,  one  of  the  world's  most  famous 
conservatories,  and  graduated  in  1306 
with  all  the  honors  in  the  gift  of  the 
school  nad  with  generous  decorations  by 
the  Italian  King,  Victor  Emmanuel  III. 

William  A.  Xeedham,  executive  sec- 
retary to  Governor  San  Souci,  expressed 
the  Governor's  regrets  at  being  unable 
to  attend  the  dinner  last  night  and  de- 
livered a  message  of  welcome  from  the 
Governor  to  Prof.  Camillone.  Mariano 
Vervena,  Italian  oCnsuIar  Agent  here, 
officially  and  personally  welcomed  his 
countryman  to  this  country,  speaking  in 
Italian. 

The  guest  of  the  evening,  responding 
to  the  speakers,  spoke  in  his  native 
tongue.  He  was  visibly  touched  by  the 
warmth  of  the  formal  welcome  accorded 
him  and  in  a  voice  trembling  with  emo- 
tion expressed  his  gratification.  He  said 
that  it  was  his  hope  to  live  here  the  re-j 
mainder  of  his  life  and  he  pictured  the 
dismay  which  the  refusal  of  the  im- 
migration authorities  to  permit  him  to 
•Titer  caused  him.  In  conclusion  tie 
■warmly  thanked  his  hosts  and  consented 
five  a  short  programme.  He  played 
the   piano   and    violin   and    sang. 

Ills  programme  fololws:  Pia.no— Con- 
certo. Martucci;  Paderewski'a  "Mlnu- 
"Impromptu  Fantasia,*"  Chopin; 
i-er  P.rook."  Spindler;  "Second  Hun- 
garian Rhapsodic'  Liszt.  Violin— "Hun- 
garian Rhapsodic,"  Hauser:  Ninth  Con- 
certo, Beriot;  "Mazurka  Coucerto.f  Camil- 
lone. Vocal—'  DoriCaJd^iiirfWWWr;  "Ave 
Maria,"'    Schubert,    grr!  "(Tounod. 
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BUND  MUSICIAN 
APPEARHN  DUAL 
ROLES  AT  CONCERT 


Giuseppe  Camilloni,  blind  musician,  ap- 
pearing in  the  dual  role  of  pianist  and 
violinist,  gave  an  interesting  recital  pro- 
gramme yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Shu- 
bert  Majestic  Theatre.  A  good-sized  audi- 
ence attended  the  concert  and  heartily 
applauded  the  artist.  Sig.  Camilloni 
began  his  programme  with  several  num- 
bers for  piano,  the  latter  part  being  de- 
voted mainly  to  solos  for  the  violin.  The 
programme  was  arranged  as  follows: 

"L'Appassionata,"  Sonata  op.  57,  Bee- 
thoven, allegro  assai,  andante  con  moto, 
allegro  non  troppo;  (a)  Studio  3,  Op.  10, 
Chopin,  (b)  Studio  4,  Chopin;  Rondo  Cap- 
riccioso,  Op.  60,  Mendelssohn,  (andante, 
presto  leggero);  (a)  Nel  Besco,  Longo,  (b) 
Pezzo  da  Concerto,  Raff. 

Part  II.  Violin,  Romaneza  e  Rondo  Ele- 
gante, Op.  9,  "Wieniawaki,  andante  alle- 
gro; violin,  Elegia,  Op.  35,  Bazzini;  violin. 
Sonata  12a,  Op  88,  Beriot;  Ellis  Island 
MInuette,  Op.  25,  Camilloni;  Hungarian 
Rhapsody  No.  6,  Liszt. 

Although  an  excellent  performer  upon 
both  instruments,  it  is  els  a  pianist  that 
Sig.  Camilloni  makes  his  strongest  ap- 
peal. The  works  for  piano  played  yes- 
terday displayed  his  many  good  qualities. 
Technically,  he  is  well  equipped.  Lack  of 
sight  seems  not  in  the  least  to  hinder 
him  in  ease,  rapidity  or  certainty  of  exe- 
cution. He  produces  a  tone  of  fine  sing- 
ing quality  and  his  interpretative  sense 
is  that  of  a  thorough  musician. 

Brilliance  of  execution  was  a  feature 
of  Sig.  Camllloni's  playing  in  his  piano 
solos.  Mendelssohn's  "Spring  Song"  was 
added  as  an  encore. 

As  violinist  the  blind  artist  was  again 
successful  in  pleasing  his  audience.  His 
selections,  of  the  virtuoso  type,  showed 
him  to  be  a  player  with  considerable 
technical  facility.  His  tone  is  pure  and 
sweet  and  his  intonation  excellent. 
Amato  ryAlesio  was  accompanist. 

Sig.  Camilloni  finished  his  programme 
with  two  piano  selections,  a  minuet,  com- 
posed while  detained  at  Ellis  Island,  and 
dedicated  to  President  Harding,  and  the 
Liszt  Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  6. 
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OUR  CHILDREN 

By  ANGELO  PATRI 


:CopyHaht,   1921.   by  Angelo   Patri 


Theodore  Roosevelt 


Theodore  Roosevelt  loved  children.  I  know  that,  because  he  visited 
a  great  school  full  of  them  one  day,  and  I  saw  his  eyes  dance  with  fun, 
glow  with"  enthusiasm,  sna.p  with  appreciation,  narrow  in  intensity  of 
interest  as  he  talked  to  them  in  groups  or  by  ones,  as  he  met  them 
about  the  building. 

Once  he  took  off  his  eyeglasses  and  polished  them.  That  was  when 
he  met  little  blind  Martha  feeling  her  way  down  the  hall  that  led  to 
her  classroom. 

The  children  loved  Theodore  Roosevelt.  I  know  that,  because  I  saw 
them  thrill  at  his  word  of  encouragement,  saw  them  cuddle  down  in 
their  seats  with  a  satisfied  smile  in  their  eyes,  listening  to  the  story 
he  was  telling,   heard  it  in  their  voices  as  they  sang  good-by  to  him. 

On  his  way  out  a  mite  of  a  boy  who  had*  wandered  out  of  the  kinder- 
garten stopped  in  front  of  him  and  gazed  up  into  his  face.  Roosevelt 
smiled  down  at  him  and  the  little  fellow  held  out  his  hand  and  saul, 
"Hullo.   Big  Man." 

"Hullo.    Small  Boy,"  he  said     "Hullo,   I  nearly  missed*:you." 

The  Big  JUan  passed  out  of  the  door  and  it  closed  behind  him.  But 
he  left  in  that  school  memories  that  will  last  as  long  as  life  lasts  for  the 
children   wh<  t   day.     lie  had   touched   their,  lives,  ju.3t  for  an 

instant,  and  they  had  glowed  at  the  touch,  had  felt  his  bigness. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  loved  the  people  of  America.  He  was  one  of 
them.  The  engineer  of  V\c  train  that  carried  him  across  the  continent 
felt  that  he  was  carrying  hJs  own  brother,  and  gloried  in  the  thought. 

The  miner  who  came  out  of  the  depths  of  the  pit  to  shake  hands 
with  the  great  President  felt  that  he  had  shaken  hands  with  a  man 
who  had  cared  about  him  and  who  would  go  on  caring  for  him  when 
others  had   forgotten. 

The  men  and  women  and  children  who  waited  patiently  in  the  street 
for  hours  just  to  see  him  pass  took  his  big  sunny  smile  personally  and 
treasured  the  remembrance.  They  felt  that  a  friend  had  passed  by  and 
given  them  cordial  greeting.  They  cheered  for  him  while  he  lived  and 
they  grieved  for  him  when  he  died,  for  a  great  leader  had  passed  on  and 
left  them  comfortless. 

Wo  are  about  to  celebrate  his  birthday.  The  schools  will  not  be  closed. 
The  flag  that  he  loved  will  be  floating  to  do  him  honor,  and  the  children 
housed  so  securely  under  its  folds  will  be  doing  what  he  w^uld  most 
wish   them  do — studying  the  greatness  of  America. 

And  the  greatness  of  America  iies  in  her  sons  and  daughters.  Their 
big-ness  is  her  glory. 

TOMORROW— "Gimme   a   Penny." 
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RESCUES 
SISTERTRAPPET 

y  FLAMES 

Pawtucket    Hero    Then    Leads 
Mother  and  3  Other  Brothers 
and  Sisters  to  Safety  V 

Pawtucket,  R.  L,  Nov.  2. — Trapped 
by  flames  and  smoke  in  the  basement 
of  the  old  Pawtucket  Opera  House, 
ligh  street.  Blanche  Girourd.  eigh- 
teen years  old  anfl  blind  since  birth, 
was  rescued  by  her  brother  Ernest, 
early  today. 

Ernest  Girourd,  who  is  twenty- 
seven  years  old,  is  the  eldest  of  the 
family  of  Mrs.  Ella  Girourd,  and,  after 
leading  his  blind  sister  to  safety,  re- 
turned through  the  smoke-filled  hall- 
ways of  the  burning-  building  and 
saved  his  three  younger  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  his  mother. 

The  police  and  Are  marshal  today 
were  investigating  the  cause  of  the 
blaze. 


NEW  Bl?r.FORD,  MASS.  KERCUIIY 


Gen.  A.  R.  Johnson  of 

Burnet,  Texas,  One  of 

the  Figures  of  Civil 

War. 


Austin,  Texas,  Nov.  1. — Blindness 
is  a  serious  impediment  to  most  men, 
but  it  did  not  r""""**^  ffiftnfiififf1  A.  R. 
Johnson  of  Burnet,  Texas,  from  ac- 
complishing what  ever  purpose  he  had 
in  mind— arfa^e'^ftas  had  many  pur- 
poses. After  he  had  lost  the  sight 
of  both  eyes  the  general  built  the  city 
ot  Marble  Falls,  made  several  trips 
east  to  interest  capital  and  succeeded; 
built  a  water  power  plant,  a  school 
house  ,  a  s*hoe  factory,  a  cotton  mill, 
secured  a  railroad  for  his  town,  fought 
Indians  and  raised  and  educated  six 
children  he  never  has  seen.  He  also 
has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  Texas 
politics  and  civic  work  since  losing 
ids  sight.  The  general  is  now  8s 
years  old  and  is  as  enterprising  as 
ever. 

Johnson's  record  in  the  war  be- 
tween the  states  was  as  brilliant  as  his 
work  after  the  conflict,  had  closed. 
It  was  along  in  1864  that  he  lost  his 
sight  from  explosion  of  a  shell.  John- 


son is  one  of  the  few  remaining  gen- 
erals of  the  Confederacy  and  has  been 
a,  resident  of  Texas  for  more  than  60 
years. 

When  Johnson  came  to  Texas  be- 
fcore  the  civil  war,  Kentucky  being 
hit  native  state,  he  had  charge  of  a 
section  of  the  Overland  Mail  route, 
0m  of  the  links  in  the  Butterfield 
Mail  route  between  New  York  and 
San  Francisco.  The  Comanche  In- 
dians often  attacked  and  killed  the 
station  agents,  and  in  the  lights  with 
them  Johnson  always  took  a  hand. 

When  the  war  came  he  hurried  to 
Kentucky  and  joined  General  Forrest., 
Johnson  had  two  brothers  in  the 
federal  army  and  having  been  absent 
in  Texas  so  long  it  was  supposed  his 
sentiments  were  similar  and  so  he 
obtained  valuable  information  for 
Forrest.  It  was  at  this  time  that: 
Johnson  earned  the  sobriquet  "Stove- 
pipe Johnson."  Learning  that  there 
were  5  00  stands  of  guns  at  Newburg, 
Ind.,  he  took  but  30  men  across  the 
Ohio  river,  found  some  broken  down 
wagons  and  joints  of  stovepipe. 
Mounting  the  pipe  on  the  wagon 
wheels,  he  was  able  to  deceive  the 
people  at  Newberg  into  thinking  that! 
he  had  several  powerful  cannon 
trained  upon  their  town  and  when 
he  demanded  of  the  federal  officers 
that  they  surrender  their  supplies 
they   did  so   promptly. 

The  general  lost  his  eyes  during  a 
fight  at  Grubbs  Cross  Roads,  Ken- 
tuckyr-and  was  left  for  dead  upon  the 
battlefield.  His  obituary  was  pub- 
lished all  over  the  south,  but  the  Fed- 
erals picked  him  up  with  other 
wounded  and  sent  him  to  Boston  Har- 
bor prison.  Later  he  was  exchanged, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  war 
period  filling  cartridges.  After  Lee 
surrendered  Johnson  and  his  wife  re- 
turned to  Texas,  where  he  still  found 
his  old  enemy,  the  domanches,  on  the 
war  path,  and  he  accompanied  several 
expeditions  against  them.  Then  he 
began  his  plans  to  build  Marble  Falls, 
liking  the  location  because  of  the  falls 
in  the  Colorado  river  at  that  point  and 
the  natural  dam.  Thus  the  "Blind 
Man's  Town,"  with  its  fine  water 
power  plant  and  factories,  became  a 
reality. 

The  general,  though  living  at  Bur- 
net, a  short  distance  fromT  Marble 
Falls,  takes  great  interest"  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  projects  begun  by  him, 
and  is  still   planning  new   enterprises. 


BROCKTON    MASS.,  ENTERPRISE 

MiJfL^i-dm.;    *u\Mrr*t.,*  J^    Haft. 
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BLIND   EVANGELIST  SPOKE. 

Evangelistic  services  were  contin- 
ued at  the  Swedish  Baptist  church, 
Monday  evening,  under  the  direction 
of  the  blind  evangelist,  Rev.  A.  J. 
Freeman,  who  sang  several  solos  and 
gave  an  address  on  "Vain  Excuses." 


ImVNVrence.  Mass.,  tribune 


«  BLIND    ARTISTS    TO 

GIVE    CONCERT 


"John  and  Mary  McfCay,  brother 
ld  sister,  blind  ntusical  artists,  will 
ive  a  concert  and  entertainment  in 
[ilbernian  hal),  Sunday  evening, 
tov.  13.  The  program  will  include 
vocal,  literary  and  musical  numbers 
and   will  begin  at   8   o'clock. 

Both  artisis  have  been  blind  since 
childhood.  The  handicap  has  been 
no  barrier  to  them,  in  securing  a 
musical  education  and  both  are  said 
to  possess  a  finesse  that  is  almost 
ama-ztng.  Mr.  MoCay  is  said  to  poss- 
ess a  baritone  voice  of  exceptional 
richness  and  his  sister  is  likewise 
gifted  with    a  pleasing  soprano  voice. 


:!-.         H 


LAWREKCE.    MASS.   TELEGRATI         1 


BUND  ARTISTS 
COMING  HERE 


A    unique    entertainment    will    be 
riven    Sunday   evening.    Nov.   13,    in 

-fibeinian    hall    by    Joh    and    Mary 
dcCay,  brothei   and  sister,  who  are 
lind-   These  people,    each  of   whom 
ave  beei.   blind  since   they   were   a 
ew    weeks    old,    have    given      their 
rogram  in  many  places  and  always 
.-itl.  a  deal  of  success.  Speaking  of 
heir   work    recently     the     Hqlyoke 
'ranscript    said: 
"John  and  Mary  McCay,  the  blind 
lusical   artists,    gave   a    concert  of 
oeal  and   instrumental  numbers  to 
capaciiy    hcuse    in    K.    of    C.    hall 
ist  evening.  The  program  included 
esides  the  musical  numbers  imper- 
inations     and       comic.       character 
vetches   all   of   which    were   highly 
npreciaied.     Mr.   McQay  is  an   im- 
personator of  no  mean  ability  and 
his    work    in    this   direction    was   of 
a  high   order.     Especially     pleasing 
ware  his  specimen's  of  Irish  wit  and 
humor  and   his   humorous   song    "A 
jolly  good  laugh"  which  carried  the 
audience  with  him  in  his  contagious 
laughs.  Mr.  McCay  possesses  a  bari- 
tone   voice    of    exceptional    richness 
and    his    sister    is      likewise     gifted 
with    a    pleasing    soprano    voice,    in 
their    Diane,    selections      they      were 
equally   good   and  showed   a    finesse 
that   was  amazing   in     view   of   the 
fact  that  both  have  been  blind  since 
childhood. 

Thft  program  will  be  as  follows: 
PART  I 
Piano   duet,    "Norma"    (Beyer) 

Bellim 
Vocal  duet,     "How     Beautiful     is 

Night"  Richards 

Soprano   solo,   "Killarney"  Balfe 

Humorous  song,  "Jolly  Good  Laugh" 

Mr.   McCay  Thomas 

Piano  solo.  "Amoroso"  Miss  McCay 

Eghart 
Baritone   solo,     "The   Bells  of  St. 
Mary's"  Rodney 

Duet    (humorous)    "Mr.   and   Mrs, 

Smith,"  a  Domestic  Quarrel. 
Comic   character  song     "The   Old 
Rollickcr-" 

Mr.   McCay 
PART   II 
Piano   solo,    "The   Alpine   Storm" 

Mr.   McCay  Kunkel 

Vocal  duet.  "The  Harp  That  Once 
Thro'  Tara's  Halls"  Moore 

Arranged  by  Mr.  and  Mrs    McCay 
Baritone  solo.  "Off  to  Philadelphia  ' 

B.   Haynes 
Adapted  from  an  old  Irish  Mel- 
ody by  B.   Haynes. 
Specimens  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humor 

Mr.  M  :Cay 
Soprano   solo  Selected 

Piano    duet    "II   Trovatore"    (Mel- 

no'.te-  -  Verdi 

Impersonations,  "The  Bashful  Man" 
"The  Schoolboy's  First  Attempt* 
to  Recite  a   Poem."  Etc. 

Mr,   McCay 
Vocal   duet,     "Oh..  That    We  Two 
Were  Maying"  Alice  Smith 
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BLIND  57  YEARS~ 
fflflS  CITY 

General  A.  R.  Johnson  of 
Burnet,  Texas,  One  of  the 
Notable  Figures  of  the 
Civil  War  from  the  South 
West. 


AUSTIN,  Texas,  Nov.— Blindness 
is  a  serious  impediment  to  most  men, 
but  it  did  not  prevent  General  A.  R. 
Johnson  of  Burnet,  Texas,  from  ac- 
complishing what  ever  purpose  he 
had  in  mind — and  he  has  had  many- 
purposes.  After  he  had  lost  the  sight 
of  both  eyes  the  general  built  the  city 
of  Marble  Palls,  made  several  trips 
east  to  interest  capital  and  succeded; 
built  a  water  power  plant,  a  school 
house,  a  shoe  factory,  a  cotton  mill, 
secured  a  railroad  for  his  town, 
fought  Indians  and  raised  and  edu- 
cated six  phildren  he  never,  has  seen. 
He  also  has  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  Texas  politics  and  civic  work  since 
losing  his  sight.  The  general  is  now 
'  88  years  old  and  is  as  enterprising  as 
ever. 

Johnson's  record  in  the  war  be- 
tween the  States  was  as  brilliant  as 
his  work  after  the  conflict  had 
closed.  It  was  along  in  1864  that  ho 
lost  his  sight  from  explosion  of  a 
shell.  Johnson  is  one  of  the  few  re- 
Jmaining  generals  of  the  Confederacy 
and  has  been  a  resident  of  Texas  for 
more  than  60  years. 

When  Johnson  came  to  Texas  be- 
fore the  Civil  War,  Kentucky  being 
his  native  State,  he  had  charge  of  a 
section  of  the  links  in  the  Butterfield 
Mail  route  between  New  York  and 
San  Francisco.  The  Comanche  In- 
dians often  attacked  and  killed  the 
Btation  agents,  and  in  the  fights  with 
them  Johnson  always  took  a  hand. 

When  the  war  came  he  hurried  to 
Kentucky  and  joined  General  Forrest. 
Johnson  had  two  brothers  in  the 
Federal  army  and  having  been  ab- 
sent in  Texas  so  long  it  was  supposed 
his  sentiments  were  similar  and  so 
he  obtained  valuable  information  for 
Forrest.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Johnson  earned  the  sobriquet  "Stove- 
pipe Johnson."  Learning  that  there 
were  500  stands  of  guns  at  Newburg, 
Ind..  be  took  but  30  men  across  the 
Ohio  river,  found  some  broken  down 
wagons  and  joints  of  stovepipe 
Mounting  the  pipe  on  the  wagon 
wheels,  he  was  able  to  deceive  the 
people  at  Newburg  into  thinking  that 
he  had  several  powerful  cannon 
trained  upon  their  town  and  when 
he  demanded  of  the  Federal  officers 
that  they  surrender  their  supplies 
they  did  so  promptly. 

The  general  lost  his  eyes  during  a 
fight  at  Grubbs  Cross  Roads,  Ken- 
tucky, and  was  left  for  dead  upon  the 
' battlefield.  His  obituary  was  pub- 
lished all  over     the     south,     but  the 


Federals  picked  him  up  with  other 
wounded  and  sent  him  to  Boston 
Harbor  prison.  Later  he  was  ex- 
changed, and  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  war  period  filling  cartridges 
4.fter  Lee  surrendered.  Johnson  and 
his  wife  returned  to  Texas,  where  he 
still  found  his  old  enemy,  the  Com- 
anches,  on  the  war  path,  and  he  ac- 
companied several  expeditions 
aeainst  them.  Then  he  began  his 
plans  to  build  Marble  Falls,  liking 
the  location  because  of  the  falls  in 
the  Colorado  river  at  that  point  and 
the  natural  dam.  Thus  the  "Blind 
Man's  Town,"  with  its  fine  water 
power  plant  and  factories,  became  a 

r6slity 

The  general,  though  living  at  Bur- 
net a  short  distance  from  Marble 
Falls,  takes  great  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  projects  begun  by  him, 
and  is  still  planning  new  enterprises. 


3PRINUFIELD,   MASS.,  UNION 
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Blind  Woodsman's 
Money  Is  Stolen 

Gene      Dick,      Who     Live* 
Alone,  ftftfabtl  m&  AM^ 
His  Savings. 

BELCHERTOWN.  Nov.  T— t*«n# 
Dick,  a  blind  trapper  etna  woO*ch  op  pep- 
living  on  the  State  School  property 
about  a  rriile  west  of  the  town,  is  be- 
moaning the  los^  of  ?100,  his  entire 
savings,  which  was  taken  from  his 
shanty  last  week.  The  loss  was  *re» 
ported  to  Deputy  Sheriff  Guy  C.  Allen 
but  no  good  clues  were  left  by  the 
thief.  Gene  make-s  his  home  a  dem- 
ocratic institution  and  has  several 
cronies  who  have  access  to  .the 
shanty.  A  man#was  known  to  be  in 
the  .shanty  on  the  morning  of  the 
,day  the  theft  was  'discovered,  but 
there  is  apparently  nothing  else 
connect  hirri'  with. the  crime.  When 
Gene  returned  home  from  his  work 
that  night  he  found  the  shanty 
[locked  and  the  key  in  its  usual  pla 
jbut  his  money  was  gone. 

Money  comes  hard  to  Gene  as  be 
has  to  work  on  odd  jobs  where  he 
can  use  his  sense  of  feeling.  He  has 
had  steady  work  on  the  Ludlow  road, 
for  the  past  few  weeks  and  was  able 
to  save  enough  to  keep  him  com- 
fortable for  the  winter. 


T3osto>v>  Mass.,  JVayiSc/rtfrfc. 


WORCESTER,   MASS..  GAZETTE 
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BLIND    EVANGELIST    SINGS 


For  t!ie  Pleasure  of  a  Soldier  of  France 

To  t'i  >  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

May  I  ask  through  your  columns  if 
someone  would  loan  a  gramophone  to  a 
blind  soldier  of  France  who  is  studying 
in  this  country.  Mrs.  E.  F.  Greene 

Greenways,    Wayland,   Mass. 


SA  large  gathering  of  Swedish- 
speaking  people  attended  the  evan- 
gelisticmeeting  in  the  Harlem-street 
Swedish  Baptist  church  last  night 
when  Rev.  A.  J:  Freeman,  the  blind 
evangelist  of  Moline,  111.,  delivered 
an  address  and  sang  a  number  oi 
selections  to  autoharp"  accompani- 
ment. 

The  church  choir,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Joseph  Fagerstrom,  con- 
tributed several  numbers  throughout 
the  evening.  Rev.  Dr.  Karl  J.  Karl- 
son   had    charge. 

A  musical  program  will  be  given 
In  connection  with  the  service  to- 
night at  7.45  o'clock.  A  special 
young  people's  mass  meeting  will  be 
conducted  by  the  evangelist  Sunday 
afternoon  at  4  o'clock.  The  series 
will  continue  until  Nov.  22  inclusive 
with  meetings  every  night  at  7.4E 
o'clock  except  Saturdays.  Three 
meetings   will   be   held    on    Sundays. 


WORCESTER,  MAPS.   rmtJOahMM 
Nluaiiay,  ivlovemoer  '■%  1321- 


BLIND  EVANGELIST 
LAUNCHES  REVIVAL 

Speaks  and  Sings  at  Servi- 
ces in  Harlem-Street 
Swedish  Baptist  Church 

Capacity  congregations  gathered  In 
Harlem-street  Swedish  Baptist 

church,  yesterday,  to  hr.ar  the  blind 
evangelist,  Rev.  A.  J.  Freeman,  of 
Moline,  111.,  preach  and  6ing  at  the 
morning,  afternoon-and  evening  evan- 
gelical  services. 

Annual  Bible  day  was  observed  at 
10.30  o'clock,  when  the  church  and 
Sunday  school  services  were  united. 
Rev.  Dr.  Karl  J.  Karlson  spoke  on 
"The  Significance  of  Bible  Study." 
Bibles  were  presented  by  the  church 
to  13  Sunday  school  pupils  who  reach- 
ed their  loth  birthday  this  year.  Two 
solos  were  sung  by  Rev.  Mr.  Freeman 
and  he  also  addressed  the  Bible  can- 
didates. Two  selections  were  ren- 
dered by  the  choir.  An  offering  of 
$29.25  was  taken  for  the  Sunday 
school. 

At  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Rev. 
Mr.  Freeman  addressed  the  Young 
People's  meeting  on  "The  Greatest 
Hindrance  in  Accepting  Christ." 
After  the  service  refreshments  were 
served  by  the  Young  People's  society. 

In  the  evening  the  blind  evangelist 
chose  for  his  topic  "Our  Citizenship 
Above,"  again  singing  several  solos. 
-Special  music  was  given  by  the  choir. 
The  meetings  will  continue  all  the 
•week,  except  Saturday,  and  the  hour 
for  the  services  will  be  7.45  o'clock. 
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WOFCElir  -  A2ETTE 


TOTALLY  BLIND,  NEGRO     - 


BUILDS  TELEPHONE  LINE 


From  hod  carrier  toJJelep*»l^fine  own- 
er  in  sis  years  is  th^  record  of  a  bliud 
negro   of   Muskogee,   Okla. 

He  is  Zora  E.  G.  Tinsley,  who  became 
blind  when  unslacked  lime  spattered  ia 
his  eyes   1"2  years  ago. 

Going  from  Muskogee  from  Texas  in  3913, 
says  the  New  York  Sun,  Tinsley  set  about 
finding  something  to  do  to  keep  himself 
from  brooding  orer  his  troubles.  He 
noted  the  need  of  rural  residents  for  tele- 
phone service. 

'Rigging  up  a  telephone  line  would  hard, 
ly  be  thought  a  suitable  occupation  for  a 
blind  man,  but  this  fact  didn't  daunt  Tins- 
ley,  who  went  to  the  manager  of  the  Mus- 
kogee 'Exchange,  Harry  Lyons,  with  his 
scheme. 

Lyons,  though  skeptical  of  the  success 
of  the  enterprise  leased  the  negro  five  old 
instruments  and  a  six-telephone  switch- 
board. Tinsley  already  had  contracts 
lor  three  subscribers  and  he  had  little 
trouble    gettingfl    three    more. 

Then,  still,  without  capital,  he  went  af- 
ter some  wire.  He  bought  300  pounds 
for  $9.20   and   had   it  charged. 

He  borrowed  a  team,  went  into  the 
woods  and  cut  his  own  poles.  He  put 
tliein  up  himself,  seldom  employing  any 
help. 

When  he  got  connections  with  the  city 
lines  and  his  own  telephone  in  working 
order,  more  subscribers  came  thick  and 
fust.  lie  worked  hard  aiid  accommodated 
them  all. 

Now  his  system  covers  most  of  the  ter- 
ritory immediately  west  of  Muskogee.  It 
has  A">  miles  of  service  and  40  subscribers, 
who  pay  from  .*2.uO  td  $3.-50  a  month  for 
the   service. 

He's  still  reaching  into  new  territory 
and  hopes  to  double  his  number  o£  sub- 
scribers shortly.  His  investment'  now 
probably  is  $1,500.  Whites  and  negroes 
alike  are  his  customers.  He  still  does  all 
his  own  work,  repairs  the  instruments  and 
makes  installations. 
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rOUGHS  BEAT 
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There  was  quite  a  lively  tow  in 
progress  in  the  variety  store  of  Rich- 
ard DeCel'.e,  a  blind  man,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Cross  and  Common  streets 
about  8:30  Sunday  night,  and  but  for 

the  timely  appearance  of  Officer  ■ 
mlah  Connelly  things  would  have 
gone  hard  with  Mr.  DeCelle.  Accord- 
ing to  Officer  Connelly  three  men  en- 
tered the  store  and  asked  tor  Jamaica 
ginger,  which  request  was  promptly 
refused.  They  are  then  alleged  to 
have  started  a  rough  house  during 
which  showcases  and  glass  were 
smashed  and  DeCelle  received  quite 
a   beating. 

This  morning  in  court  fines  of  $15 
each  for  drunkenness  were  imposed 
.on  Frank  West,  Henry  Hendrickson 
and  Frank  Brod.  Hendrickson  was 
also  arraigned  for  assault  on  DeCelle 
for  which  he  was  fined  $25.  A  little 
Italian  boy  who  was  present  at  the 
time  also  received  some  cuts  and 
bruises. 


OPTICAL  FINGERS!  Miss  Esther 
Scott,  a  blind  giri  •*  N€rt»  Orleans,  won 
a  State  wide  song  writing  contest — com- 
posing her  work  with  a  slate  and  style. 
Close-up  at  right  shows  her  hands  while 
writing  song.  Defeated  10,000  in  con- 
test. (G.) 


LAWRENCE,    3MAKF.     :<i:LKGBA* 
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John  McCoy  and 

Sister  Sunday 

Tickets  have  been  placed  on  sale 
at  Forrest's  drug  store  for  the  con- 
cert to  be  given  Sunday  evening 
in  Hibernian  hall  by  John  and 
Mary  McQ^^J^gJ^gjiinlgrtainers. 
Mr.  McCay"  does  somen!Rr%iper- 
scnations  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  something  that  is  most 
remarkable  when  it  is  considered 
that  he  has  never  sen  a  human 
face,  having  been  blind  since  he 
was  three  weeks  old.  He  also  de- 
votes part  of  the  program  to  a 
discussion  of  the  Irish  situation, 
a  subject  with  which  he  is  well 
informed. 


Big  Audience  Greets 
Blind  Evangelist 

A  larg^-wwiiMsjjsfc^re^ted  p^ev.  A. 
'.  Freeman,  the  blind  evangelist  of 
vloline,  111.,  at  the  opening  meeting 
>f  the  evangelistic  campaign  in  the 
larlem-street  Swedish  Baptist  church 
ast  night. 

Meetings  will  be  held  every  night 
it  7.45,  except  Saturdays,  until  Nov. 
22  inclusive,  with  three  meetings  on 
Sundays.  Besides  preaching  at  all 
;he  services,  the  evangelist  will 
sing  with  autoharp  accompaniment. 
Rev.  Mr.  Freeman  is'  well  known 
among  the  Swedish-speaking  of 
Worcester,  having  previously  con 
ducted  several  campaigns  here.  He 
will  speak  tonight  at  7.45  on  "Give 
Praises." 


FfOI/TOKE.    MASS.    TELEGRAM 
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>Gene  Dick,  a  blind  trapper  and  wooc 
pper     living     on  the  State     School 

property,  fl,|fflHi,i,ihaMfti  ullftpt  of  the 
"own.  is  bemoaning  the  loss  of  $100< 
lis  entire  savings,  which  was  taken 
Tom  his  s-'nanty  last  week.  The  loss 
ivas  reported  to  Deputy  Sheriff  Guy  C. 
Ulen  but  no  good  cluea  were  left  by 
he  thief.  Gene  make  his  home  a  dem- 
ocratic institution  and  has  several 
ronies  who  have  access  to  the  shan- 
y.  A  man  was  known  to  be  in  the 
hanty  on  the  morning  of  the  day  the 
heft  was  discovered  but  there  is  ap- 
parently nothing  else  to  connect  him 
with  the  crime.  When  Gene  returned 
tome  from  his  work  that  night  he 
ound  the  shanty  locked  and  the  key 
n  its  usual  place  but  bis  money  was 
rone. 

Money  come:-;  hard  to  Gene  as  he  has 
:o  work  on  odd  jobs  where  he  can  use 
lis  sense  of  feeling.  He  V.as  had  steady 
.vork  on  the  Ludlow  road  for  the  past 
lew  weeks  and  was  able  to  save  enough 
fo  keep  him  comfortable  for  the  win- 
ter. ■  HlMIB—ii  1 
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BLIND    EVANGELIST    PREACHES 

■^Trusting  God,"  was  the  subject  of 
le  sermon  delivered  last  night  by 
lev.  A.  J.  Freeman,  Mind  evangelist 
of  Moline,  111.,  art  the  evangelistic 
service  in  the  Harlem-street  Sweii 
Baptist  chui  Llw  'Ililf'lllf'WSTlJ'fi! 
taf  Christenson  of  -^Bridgeport,  Ct., 
participated  in  the 'meeting.  Rev.  Dr. 
Karl  J.  Karlson  was  in  charge.  To- 
night's meeting  will  be  at  7.45.  Meet- 
ings wTill  continue  every  night,  with 
the  exception  of  Saturday,  until  Nov. 
22  inclusive. 

WAXY    HEAR    BLIND    EVANGELIST 

A        record-breaking        attendance 
-narked    the    evangelistic   service    last 

light  in  »ht,  ff1fJimi»WtJ?wedl^ 
Baptist  church.  Rev.  A.  J.  Freemai 
■>t  Moline,  111.,  the  hllnd  evangel 
ireached  and  sang.  The  choir,  unde: 
.he  direction  oM"  Mrs.  Joseph  Fager 
strom,    contributed    several    numb' 
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Blind  Girl  Wins 


Miss  Esther  Scott,  blind  New  0 
leans,   La.,   girl,   wins   a   state   son 
i  writing   contest   over   2000    contes 
ants. 


!<AWRE  ?S.,    T^ITiTJNR 
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CONCERT     NEXT    SUInumt 

BY    BLIND    ARTISTS 

A  large  gathering,  it  is  expectej 
will  attend  the  concert 
tainment  to  be  given*  'fh  Hibernian 
hall,  Sunday  evening,  by  John  and 
.Mary  McCay,  blind  musical  artists. 
A  lengthy  program,  including  musi- 
cal number?,  impersonations  and 
nc  character  sketches,  has  been 
arranged  and   the  affair  will  begin  at 

/clock. 

Mr.  and  Miss  McCay,  brother  and 
sister,  have  been  blind  since,  child- 
hood. Through  study  and  work, 
they  overcame  the  obstacle  of  sight- 
less eyes,  and  are  considered  very 
;  talented  artists.  Mr.  McCay  has 
gained  quite  a  reputation  as  an  im- 
personator. 

Especially  pleasing  are  his  speci- 
mens of  Irish  wit  and  humor.  His 
humorous  song.  "A  Jolly  Good 
Laugh,"  is  considered  one  of  the  fea- 
tures of  his  program.  Like  his  sis- 
ter, he  possesses  a  very  pleasing 
e.  Both  are  musicians  and  ac- 
company each   other  on   the  piano. 


BLIND  ARTISTS 
GIVE  CONCERT 

John  and  Mary  McKay 

Delight  Large  Audience 

at  Hibernian  Hall. 


John  and  Mary  McKay,  the  blind 
musical  artists,  received  a  warm  re- 
ception from  Lawrencians  last  even- 
ing: when  they  presented  a  concert  ot 
vocal  and  instrumental  numbers  _  to 
a  capacity  audience  in  Hibernian 
hall.  Mr.  McKay  and  his  sister  have 
wonderful  personalities  despite  their 
loss  of  sight  and  evoked  admiration 
into  all  present.  The  program  in- 
cluded besides  the  musical  numbers, 
impersonations  and  character  sketch- 
es; all  of  which  were  highly  appreci* 

ated.  *  . 

Mr.  McKav  is  an  impersonator  or 
no  mean  ability  and  his  work  in  this 
direction  was  of  high  order.  Efe- 
asjbng  were  his  specimens 
of  Irish  wit  and  humor  and  his  hu- 
morous song,  "A  Jolly  Good  Laugh, ' 
which  carried  the  audience  with  htm 
in  his  contagious  laughs.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kay possesses  a  baritone  voice  of  ex- 
ceptional richness,  and  his  sister  is 
gifited  with  a  pleasing  s-oprano  voice. 
In  their  piano  selections  they  were 
equally  good  and  showed  a  finesse 
that  was  amazing  i-n  view  of  the  fact 
that  both  have  been  blind  since  child- 
,hood. 

At  intermission  between  part  one 
and  par>t  two  of  the  program  Mr- 
McKay  spoke  briery  but  with  elo- 
quence of  the  Irish  question.  He 
showed  a.  remarkable  knowledge  ,  of 
world  history,  geography,  and  was 
familiar  with  the  foremost  economic 
problems  of  the  day.  The  applause 
was  prolonged  when  he  declared  in 
closing,  "Today  Ireland  is  hoping  for 
the  best  but  she  is  preparing  for  the 
worst."  The  silence  was  intense  and 
the  scene  was  in  a  certain  measure 
pa'thetic  with  Miss  Mary  McKay 
"read"  by  means  of  a  thin  specially 
prepared  paper  with  raised  dots  in- 
terpreting the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, a  communication  from  the  Dail 
Eareann  of  Ireland  to  the  American 
people.  She  was  obliged  to  proceed 
slowly  but  spoke  so  distinctively 
that  she  was  easily  heard  in  all  parts 
of  the  hall.  The  courage  of  this 
brother  and  sister  in  facing  the  world 
always  with  a  smile  under  a  handi- 
cap that  meet  people  would  consider 
unbearable  is  remarkable. 

The  program  follows: 
FLART    I. 
Piano  Duet,  "Norma"  (Beyer)    Belnni 
Vocal    Duet,        'How    Beautiful    Ls 

Night"   Richards 

Soprano  Solo,  'TCillarney" Balfe 

Humorous  Song  "Jolly  Good  Laugh" 

Thomas 

Mr.  McCay, 

Piano   Solo.    "Amoroso"    ....    Eghort 

Miss   McCay. 

Baritone    Solo,       "The   Bells  of   St. 

Mary's"    Rodney 

Diiet    (Humorous).    "Mr.    and    Mrs. 

Smith."   a  Domestic  Quarrel    .... 
Comic  Character  Song,       "The  Old 

RoUickcr"     

Mr.   McCay. 


PART  IT. 
Piano   Solo,   "The  Alpine  Storm' 

> Kunkel 

iMr.  McCay. 
Vocal  Duet,   "The  Harp  That  Once 
Through    Tara's    Halls"     .  .     Moore 
(Aranged  by  Mr.  and  Miss  McCay.) 
Baritone  Solo.  "Off  to  Philadelphia" 

B.  Haynes 

(Adapted  from  an  old  Irish  Melo- 
dy by  B.  Haynes.) 
Specimens  of  Irish  "Wit  and  Humor 
Mr!  McCay. 

Soprano  Solo   Selected 

Piano,  Duet,    '11    Trovatore"    (Mel- 

no-We)   Verdi 

Impersonations  "The  Bashful  Man," 
"The  'Scholboy's  First  Atempt  to 

Recite    a    Poem"    

Mr.  McCay. 
Vocal    Duet,    "Oh,    That    "We    Two 
Were   Mayintsr"    Ailce    Smith 


woncwmBR.  maw*,  tmujmmg*  t 


The    evangelistic    campaign    at    the 
Harlem     -     street     Swedish     Baptist 
church   closed   last   night.     Rev.   A.   J. 
Freeman,        the        blind        evangelist, 
preached     on     "The     Christian    Life." 
Rev.    Dr.    Karl    J.    Karlson    expressed 
his    thanks    and   appreciation    to   Rev. 
Mr.    Freeman    and    to    the    congrega- 
tion   for    their    hearty    support.      He 
said  the  campaign  was  very  success- 
ful, the  church  belng^crowded  to  the 
doors  at  every   meeting.     There  were 
60   conversions   during   the    campaign. 
A     Thanksgiving     service     will     be 
held    in    the    church    at    4.30    Thanks- 
giving   day.      Rev.    Dr.    Karlson    will 
preach  the  sermon,  and  there  will  be 
a    Thanksgiving    offering.      Mrs.    Jo- 
seph   Sagerstrom,    organist   and    choir 
director,      has      arranged      a      special 
musical    program.      The    older    mem- 
bers   of    the    church    will    also    give 
brief   addresses.  
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BUND  NEGRO  RUNS 

TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 



Caters  to  4Y  Customers    in 
Rural  Districts 

By    N.    E.    A.    Service. 

MUSKOGEE,  Okla.  Nov.  17— Zorah  E. 
Q.  Tinsley,  Muskogee  blind  negro,  built, 
runs  and  owns  his  own   U  -system 

—a  45  mile  stretch  of  lincTc^tering  to 
47  customers,  who  live  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. 

That's  why  folks  call  him  the  "gen- 
eral of  industry." 

Six  years  ago,  when  he  was  21,  Traa| 
ley  was  earring  a  hod.  Lime  blew  in. 
his  eves  and  blinded  him.  He  and  his 
sister"  living  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,   were   eking  out.  a  bare  living. 

Then,  with  ?1.30  capital,  he  became 
interested  in  the  talk  of  rural  folks  about 
the.  absence  of  telephones. 

Tinsley  turned  to  Harry  Lyons,  then 
manager  of  the  Muskogee  telephone  ex- 
change, and  leased  three  old  phones  and 
a  six-way  switch  box.  From  a  hardware 
man  he  got  three  miles  of  wire,  to  be 
paid    for  when   he   could. 

Unassisted,  except  for  borrowed  teams, 
he  hewed  his  telephone  poles,  out  of 
the  woods,  dug  his  own  holes,  strung  his 
wires,  and  put  a  few  phones  into  opera- 
tion. 


4> 


_iiiness  picked  up  rapidly  and  Tinsloy 
did  all  the  work  himself.  Plugging  it 
calls  and  climbing  to  the  tops  of  pole* 
to   fix   breaks   was   alJ   part  of   the  busi 

T16SS. 

Today  47  customers  pay  him  from  $2.5 
to  $3.50  a  month  for  services.  His  six- 
wav  box  has  given  way  to  a  60-wa: 
switchboard.  His  capital  has  increased 
to  $1500  worth  of  line,  poles  and  phones. 
And  he  has  acquired  a  wife  who  acts 
as  his  operator. 

Tinsley  traces  wire  trouble  through  a 
keen    sense      of    hearing.  He      merely 

"listens  in"'  and  finds  the  breaks. 

His  next  step  will  be  the  placing  of 
phones  in  20  homes  in  the  town  of  Sum- 
mit, seven  miles  from  his  central  of- 
fice, hen  he  plans  to  take  in  tail's 
Lake.    13    miles   away.  f 

In  the  meantime  Tinsley's  pet  hobby 
is  coming  along  fine. 

And    it   isn't   the    telephone   business. 

He  wants  to  own  a  huge  chicken  farm. 
His  present  flock  numbers  100. 


-fPTUCKET  (K.  L>  TIMS* 
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NOV  22  1921 


Camilloni  Will  Appear  in  Scenic 

Dec,  18 — Local  Italians 

Make  Plans, 


Heralded  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
modern  masters  from  the  Italian  school, 
Guiseppe  Camilloni,  pianist,  violinist 
and  singer,  will  appear  in  his  sec- 
ond American  concert  at  the  Scenic 
Theatre.  Dec.  18,  under  the  auspices 
of   the   Italian    societies    of   Pawtucket. 

Professor  Camilloni  comes  to  this 
country  for  the  first  time,  having  spent 
his  former  life  in  Italy.  The  attend- 
ing circumstances  connected  with  his 
musical  education  is  particularly  In- 
teresting from  the  fact  that  he  is  total-1 
ly  blind,  suffering  with  that  affliction 
from  infancy.  The  severest  strain  was 
necessitated  for  him  to  complete  his 
musical  education  are  particularly  in- 
study  at  the  St.  Alexis  school  for  the 
blind  in  Home  he  attended  the  Tioyal 
Academy  of  St.  Cecilia  and  was  ther« 
distinguished  as  being  the  only  blind 
student  who  ever  attained  a  diploma. 
His  musical  apprenticeship  under  th< 
great  Italian  maestros,  Mazarelli 
Szjambati,  Monarehesi.  Pinelll,  Capac 
cl  and  De  Sanctis  prepared  him  foi 
that  field  of  brilliancy  that  repeated 
ly  merited  approval  and  awards  fron 
King  Emmanuel  of  Italy. 

His  gracefulness  and  sentiment  ii 
interpretations  of  Beethoven,  Chopii: 
Verde  and  the  modern  Italian  com 
posers  have  been  especially  noted  i' 
private  musicales  given  by  him  be 
fore  American  musicians  and  his  ver 
satllity  in  effectively  interpreting  o 
both  piano  and  violin  has  been  laude 
by   artists  of   both    instruments. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  pre 
lessor's  appearance  in  Pawtucket  com 
prises  Libro  Bernardini,  chalrmar 
Hugh  P.  Ferrari,  secretary;  Nichola 
Betozzi,  treasurer. 
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Gen.  A.  R.  Johnson  of  Burnet, 

Tex.,  One  of  the  Figures 

of  the  Civil  War. 


IS  STILL  HARD  AT  WORK 


At  Eighty-Eight  He   Looks  Back  Over 

Practically  All  of  the   History  of 

Texas  —  Lost       Eyes      In 

Battle  in  Kentucky. 


Austin,    Te-x.-^-Bllndness    Is    a    seri- 
ous impediment  to  most  men,  but  it 
did.  not  prevent  Gen.  A.  R.  Johnson  of 
Burnet,      Tex.,     from     accomplishing 
whatever  purpose   he  had   in   mind — 
and  he  has  had  many  purposes.    After 
he  had  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes  the 
general  built  the  city  of  Marble  Falls, 
made  several   trips   East    to    interest 
capital  and  succeeded;  built  a  water 
power  plant,   a   school  house,  a  shoe 
factory,  a  cotton  mill,  secured  a  rail- 
road for  his  town,  fought. Indians  and 
raised   and    educated   six  children   he 
never  had  seen.    He  also  has  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  Texas  polities  and 
civic  work  since  losing  his  sight.    The 
general  is  now  eighty-three  years  ol<? 
and  Is  »s  enterprising  as  ever. 
Brilliant  War   Record. 
Johnson's  record  in  the  war  between 
the  states  was  as  brilliant  as  his  work 
after  the  conflict  had  closed.     It  was 
along  in   1S64  that  he  lost   h;s  sight 
from  explosion  of  a  shot.     Johnson  is 
one  of  the  few  remaining  generals  of 
the  Confederacy  and  has  been  a  resi 
dent   of   Texas   for   more    than    sixty 
years. 

When  Johnson  came  to  Texas  be- 
fore the  Civil  war,  Kentucky  being  his 
native  state,  he  had  charge  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Overland  Mail  Route,  one 
of  the  links  in  the  Butterfield  Mail 
Route  between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco.  The  Comanche  Indians 
often  attcked  and  killed  the  station 
agents,  and  in  the  fights  with  them 
Johnson  always  took  a  hand. 

When  the  war  came  he  hurried  to 
Kentucky  and  joined  General  Forrest. 
Johnson  had  two  brothers  in  the  fed- 
eral army  and  having  been  absent  In 
Texas  so  long  it  was  supposed  his 
sentiments  were  similar  and  so  he  ob- 
tained valuable  information  for  For- 
rest. It  was  at  this  time  that  John, 
son  earned  the  sobriquet  "Stovepipe- 
Johnson."  Learning  that  there  were 
500  stands  of  guns  at  Newberg,  Ind  , 
he  took  but  30  men  across  the  Ohio 
river,  found  some  broken  down  wagons 


and  joints  of  stovepipe.  Mounting  the 
pipe  on  the  wagon  wheels,  he  was 
able  to  deceive  the  people  at  Newberg 
into  thinking  that  he  had  several  pow- 
erful cannon  trained  upon  their  town 
and  when  he  demanded  of  the  Federal 
officers  that  they  surrender  their  sup- 
plies they  did  so  promptly. 

Lost  Eyesight  In  Battle. 

The  general  lost  his  sight  during  a 
fight  at  Grubbs  Cross  Roads,  Ken. 
and  was  left  for  dead  upon  the 
battlefield.  His  obituary  was  pub 
llshed  all  over  the  South,  but  the  Fed- 
erals picked  him  up  with  other  wound- 
ed and  sent  him  to  Boston  harbor 
prison.  Later  he  was  exchanged,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  war  period 
filling  cartridges.  After  Lee  surren- 
dered Johnson  and  his  wife  returned 
to  Texas,  where  he  still  found  his 
old  enemy,  the  Comanches,  on  the  war 
path,  and  he  accompanied  several  ex- 
peditions against  them.  Then  he  be- 
gan his  plans  to  build  Marble  Falls, 
liking  the  location  because  of  the  falls 
in  the  Colorado  river  at  that  point 
and  the  natural  dam.  Thus  the  "Blind 
Man's  Town,"  with  Its  fine  water  pow- 
er plant  and  factories,  became  a  real- 
ity. 

The  general,  though  living  at  Bur- 
net, a  short  distance  from  Marble 
Falls,  takes  great  Interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  projects  begun  by  him, 
and  Is  still  planning  new  enterprises. 
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Williajji^Hardy,  an  aged 
blkid  musician,  has  been 
missing  for  more  than  a 
week  and  his  friends  have 
asked  the  Lynn  police  to 
look  for  him.  More  than  a 
week  ag^>  Hardy's  accor- 
dion was  found  in  front  of 

the  W.  T.  Grant  store  on 
Market  street,  near  which 
place  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  produce  music. 
The  accordion  was  turned 
over  to  Leon  J.  Snow,  pro- 
prietor of  the  lodging  house 
at  148  Liberty  street,  where 
Hardy  has  lived  for  the  last 
six  weeks. 

Hardy's  absence  from  his 
daily  stand  on  Market  street 
was  noticed  by  friends  who 
requested  Mr.  Snow  to  no- 
tify the  police. 
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Hardy,  a  white  haired  old 
man,  had  a  host  of  friends 
among  the  shoppers.  He  had 
a  pleasing  personality  and  a 
kind  word  for  everybody. 
His  disappearance,  -coupled*., 
with  the  finding  of  his  ac- 
cordion has  lent  an  air  rf 
mystery  that  has  the  police 
guessing. 
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And  Ke's  Blind! 
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Ten  blind  students  o£  Worcestei' 
College  can  enter  fully  into  varsity 
life  when  they  go  to  Oxford,  thanks 
to  the  training  they  received  in  the 
former  school.  That  is  evidenced 
by  this  youth,  clearing  the  bar  in  a 
high  jump  despite  his  lack  of  sight, 


'MN'CHESTER.  N.  H.   MIRROR 

CONCERT  BY  §LIND 
BROTHER  ANDSISTER 
IN  LEGION  HALt 

A  concert  and  entertainment  will 
(be  given  by  the  blind  artists,  John 
'|a.ncl  Mary  McCay  (brother  and  Uls- 
ter) in  the  American  Legion  hall 
Monday  evening,  Dec.  5,  1921,  at  8 
O'clock. 
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THOUGH  BLIND,  SHE 
WRITES,  LECTURES, 
COOKS  AND  TRAVELS 

Mrs.  Hattie;  M.  Newton,  Middle- 
sex County  President  of  W.  C. 
T.  U.,  Presides  at  Public  Meet- 
ings— Convinced  Much  Misery 
is  Due  to  Drink,  So  Fights  It. 

LOSS  OF  SIGHT  DUE 

TO  LONG  SICKNESS 


Special  to  The  Times. 

Durham,  November  26. 
One  of  the  bright,  interesting,  enter- 
prising blind  people  of  this  state  is 
Mrs.  Hattie  M.  Newton  of  this  town, 
•who  is  known  widely  throughout  this 
county  and  state  for  her  wide-awake 
interest  in  matters  which  pertain  to 
public  welfare.  .  Mrs.  Newjton  is  county 
president  of 'the  W.  C.  T.  XT.,  and  has 
been  at  the  head  of  the  county  organiza- 
tion for  the  past  eight  years.  She  is 
•lso  president  of  the  local  union  and 
has  been  actively  affiliated  with  the 
cause  for  fifteen  years.  She  says  that 
ehe  became  interested  in  temperance 
work  through  her  oonnection  with  the 
work  of  the  King's  Daughters.  She  came 
to  the  conclusion,  through  her  observa- 
tion of  the   work  of   that   organization. 


MRS.    HATTIE    M.    NEWTON. 


that  most  of  the  misery  abroad  in  this 
country  is  due  primarily  to  drink.  She 
therefor  decided  to  throw  her  energies 
Jnto  temperance  work  and  do  what  she 
terms   "foundation  work." 

Mrs.  Newton  lost  her  sight  about 
thirty  years  ago.  She  has  not  be.n 
ablaOo  read  since  1892'.  Loss  of  sight 
has  D^BiMtajL^0_Jii&jte*»M»f  the  optlep 
nerve,  due  to  anonc    sickness  which  she 


in  young  womanhood.  She  has  light 
perception.  She  uses  the  typewriter-,  but 
has  never  made  a  serious  attempt  tc 
learn  the  Braille  system  of  raised  dots, 
by  which  those  who  have  ^ost  their  sight 
read. 

Does    Her    Own     Cooking:. 
When  the  writer  called  to  see  her,  she 
was  busy  in  her  kitchen  getting  ready 
to  go  to  Boston  to  take  a  series  of  treat- 
ments  from    a   noted    specialist,    in    the 
hope  that  her  sight  might  be  improved 
Like  any  other  thrifty  housewife,  a  stay 
of  a  month  or  more  away  from   home 
meant  some  hours  of  work  in  the  kit- 
chen and  other  parts  of  the  house,  set- 
ting   things  .  to    rights.         Mrs.    Newton 
was  busy  with  her  canned  corn  at  the 
moment  the  visitor  rapped.        She  was 
packin      it   away   so   that   it   would   not 
freeze,  perchance,  while  she  was  away 
She  had  canned   it  herself.     Mrs.   New-* 
ton    explained,    while    she    was    bustling 
about,    that    she    did    all    of    her    own 
cooking,   and   could   do   anything   in   the 
way  of  cooking  meat,  except  to  roast  a 
chicken. 

Of  course  she  was  much  interested 
in  the  prospect  of  improvement  which 
has  been  promised  her  by  a  Boston 
specialist,  Dr.  Samuel  Harris,  of  No.  114 
Huntington  avenue.  He  went  to  Wash- 
ington some  time  since  and  told  of  his 
methods  at  a  gathering  of  medical  men. 
His  statements  were  challenged.  It  was 
suggested,  therefore,  that  he  should 
demonstrate  the  worth  of  his  purported 
discovery  on  Senator  Gore,  who  is  blind 
and  who  was  in  Washington.  The  sen- 
ator, agreed  to  the  arrangement  and  Dr. 
Harris  gave  him  several  treatments, 
with  what  seemed  to  be  good  results. 
The  senator  is  said  to  be  cintinuing  the 
treatments. 

Mrs.  Newton  has  traveled  much.  In 
1910,  she  went  to  the  world's  conference 
of  W.  C.  T.  U.  workers  at  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  She  made  the  trip  abroad  the 
ship  "Canada"  and  took  part  in  the  ma- 
tron's contest  for  a  gold  medal  on  ship- 
board. She  recited  "Hans  Prinkerhough 
On  the  Liquor  Question."  She  has  had 
some  training  in  elocution  and  just 
missed  winning  the  gold  medal.  The 
husband  of  the  woman  who  won  the 
medal  said  he  thought  Mrs.  Newton 
really  deserved  the  bedal.  She  has  also 
traveled    widely    in    this    country. 

Mrs.  Newton's  ability  as  a  public 
speaker  has  beer  recognized  by  the  W. 
C  T.  U.  She  has  given  a  number  of 
public  stereopticon  lectures  on  the  temp- 
erance question,  and  has  frequently  been 
called  upon  to  give  Bible  readings  at 
conventions  of  the  union  and  at  various 
gatherings.  She  has  also  conducted  a 
series  of  scientific  temperance  quizzes 
at  the  New  England  inter-state  confer- 
ence of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  at  Old  Orchar 
Me. 

Then  She  Ran  an  Engine. 
As  a  Young  woman,  Mrs.  Newton  a 
tended  the  State  Normal  school  at  Ne 
Britain,  where  she  was  p-radii  Wl  i 
the  first  class  of  1876.  She  then  taugl 
school    for   n<  •    ■ 

district  in  Middletown.  Later,  when  he 
brother  was  drowned,  and  her  taUM 
had  no  one  to  run  the  engine  to  do  th 
churning,  washing,  sawing  and  separa 
tor  work  on  their  farm,  at  Middlefielc 
she  turned  in  and  for  eight  years  ra 
that  engine  as  well  as  a  man  could. 

Miss  Anna  Gordon,  national  presiden 
of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  has  paid  Mrs.  New 
ton  a  tribute  for  the  ease  and  grac 
with  which  she  presides  at  county  con 
ventions,  and  for  her  efficiency  in  get 
ting  up  programs. 
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BUND  MUSICIAN 
NOW  IN  BROCKTON 

"William  Hardy,  blind  musician,  re- 
ported missing     on     Friday  from  148 
Liberty   street,   where   he   roomed,    is 
belie-^d  to  be  in  Brockton.     William 
H.  nne*»>jLA  Wyhlnpfcrn  "*"""*    Mar- 
blehead,   notifleclxne^t^Hn^Jolice  on 
Friday  that     he  saw  him     there     on 
Tuesday   playing     a  musical     instru- 
ment opposite  a   five     and     ten-cent 
store,  and  John  Buckley,  an  inspector 
of  the     Lynn  board     of     health,  saw 
Hardy   oarded   a   train    for  Boston    at 
the     Lynn     station     of     the  Narrow 
Gauge  railroad  on  Nov.  17.     Everett 
Hobbs     saw  Hardy     throw     his     ac- 
cordion into  the  street.    A  man  picked 
it  up,   but  Hardy  refused  to  take  it. 
Hardy  was  reported  missing  by  Leon 
J.  Snow,  the  proprietor  of  the  lodg- 
ing house  afl48  Liberty  street.       He 
left  much  of  his  clothing  and  his  per- 
sonal belongings  in  his  room  at  that 
address  when  he  went  away. 


TUESDAY,    NOV.    29,    1921 
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LONDON  HAS  REAL  FOG 


Many  Tons  of  Soot  Help  Darken  the 
Air — Fire  Engines  Preceded  by  Men  on 
Foot  with  Lanterns — Blind  Man  Acts  as 
Guide 


Special    Cable    to    the    Boston    Transcript 
Copyright,  1921,  by  Public  Ledger  Co. 

London,  Nov.  29 — Fog  such  as  London 
has  not  experienced  in  twenty  years,  set- 
tled on  the  city  Sunday  night  and  yester- 
day. Many  thousands  of  tons  of  soot, 
it  is  estimated,  were  suspended  in  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  seven  million  persons 
attempted  to  live,  work  and  get  about.  The 
passage  from  point  to  point  In  the  city 
could  compare  only  to  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  a  mariner  on  an  uncharted  sea 
and  the  possibility  of  reaching  one's  desti- 
nation was  ascertained  only  by  the  laws  of 
probability   and   chance. 

Fire  engines  called  by  duty  went  through, 
the  black  streets  preceded  each  by  a  man 
on  foot  with  a  lantern.  The  'buses  adopted 
the  lesson  of  the  wagon  trains  that  crossed 
the  "Western  plains  during  the  gold  rush 
and  travelled  in  convoys  of  nine  or  ten 
each,  also  led  by  a  mr.n  on  foot  with  a 
light.  The  busy  traffic  centres  were  marked 
by  from  four  to  ten  huge  acetylene  torches, 
light  from  which  pierood  the  Surrounding 
darkness  for  not  more  than  fifteen  feet. 
Flaring  headlights  were  no  nuisance  ,  lor 
nature  removed  the  glare,  although  the 
automobiles  could  not  move  without  their 
lights  on  in  full. 

Accidents  were  innumerable.  The  black 
cloud  was  no  respecter  of  royalty.  Prince 
Henry  attempted  to  motor  from  London  to 
Whittlebury  for  a  hunting  engagement,  and 
after  narrowly  escaping  two  collisions,  de- 
cided to  pass  the  night  at  a  half-way  house. 
Two  women  lost  within  two  squares  of 
home,  were  directed  by  a  blind  veteran 
whose  misfortune  made  him  impervious  to 
fogs  in  a  district  he  knows  by  heart. 


BLIND  MUSICIANvS  *}   ^ 

FINE  ENTERTAINERS 

Music  and  entertainment  lovers  are 
to  be  given  a  rare  treat  Monday  even- 
ing, Dec.  5,  when  John  and  .Mary  Mc- 
Cay,  gbrothejr  and  sister,  present  their 
concert  program  at  Legion  hall,  Con- 
cord street. 

The  McCays  are  known  as  the  blind 
musicians  and  have  both  been  de- 
prived of  their  sight  since  childhood. 
Notwithstanding  a  handicap  that 
"would  have  discouraged  many,  they 
have  yb  patient,  consistent  application, 
made  themselves  musical  artists  o* 
unusual  ability. 

Unable  to  read  music  in  the  ordina- 
ry way  they  have  perfected  them- 
selves in  the  rendition  of  the  music, 
past  and  present,  by  either  having 
some  one  read  the  notes  to  them  or 
by  raised  notes  of  the  Brailles  system 
for  the  blind.  Aside  from  being  musi- 
cians both  are  possessed  of  good  voices 
and  their  program  is  varied  by  imper- 
sonations by  Mr.  McCay  and  is  a 
pleasing  one. 

Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  part  of 
the  program  lies  in  the  impersonation 
of  noted  characters,  which  because  of 
lack  of  eyesight  Mr.  McCay  has  never 
seen  and  knows  nothing  of  except  as 
they  have  been  described  to  him. 

Mr.  McCay  and  his  isster  have  been 
in  Manchester  for  some  days  and 
those  who  have  been  privileged  to 
hear  them  are  ,  enthusiastic  in  their 
praise  of  the  voices  and  musical  abili- 
ty. 
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BLIND  MUSICIAN  IS 
T7O0Wf  IN  BROCKTON 

William  S.  Hardy.  the  white 
haired  blind  man,  known  by  many 
as  a  violin  player,  who  had  his  stand 
for  quite  a  length  of  time,  on  Mar- 
ket street,  amd  who  has  been  miss- 
ing from  that  place  for  the  past 
three  or  four  weeks,  has  finally  been 
located  in  Brockton.  He  is  selling 
pencils  in  front  of  a  department 
store  on  Main  stret,  in  that  city. 

A  day  policeman  stakes  him  to  his 
breakfast  and  dinner  and  the  of- 
ficer who  goc  s  an  the  night  beat 
takes  him  to  i  ..-.  supper  and  home. 

Judging  fro)r  the  number  of  in- 
quiries as  to  h  is  whereabouts,  after 
he  had  loft  Lynn,  quite  a  few  peo- 
ple seem  to  be  very  much  interested 
in  his  welfare. 


Saturday,   December  3,   1921. 

JiANCHSSTER    (N.    U.)    UNION 


BLIND  BROTHER  AND 
SISTER  TO  ENTERTAIN 

An  unusual  entertainment  is  to  be 
given  December  5  at  the  American 
Legion  hall  on  Concord  st.  at  eight 
o'clock.  It  will  be  a  program  of  vocal 
and  musical  selections,  humorous 
sketches  and  impersonations,  by  John 
and  Mary  McCay,  brother  and  sister, 
who  are  both  blind.  The  singing  will 
include  popular  and  classical  selec- 
"""°    ill  ■■■n  1MB  -  . 


Fined  $75  for  Running 
0v«'JlJliMMan'8  Foot 

Substantial  flnea  #H  imposed  on 
Dudley  M.  Bakor  of  Cohassst,  in  th* 
Dorchester  court  yesterday,  when  he 
was  arraigned  on  oharjes  resulting 
from  an  accident  several  day*  ago 
when  on  Washington  street.  Dorches- 
ter, his  maohine  ran  ovar  the  foot  of 
John  Fisher,  a  blind  man  of  10  Than* 
street,  Dorchester,  aa  he  was  about  to 
board  a  street  ear.  Judge  Churchill  Im- 
posed a  fine  of  $75  upon  the  defendant 
for  operating  his  maohine  so  as  to  en- 
danger the  lives  and  safety  of  the  pub- 
lic, the  defendant  appealing.  He  pal* 
a  fine  of  Jo  for  operating  without  a  li- 
cense 
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Fined  $75  for  Running 

Over  Blind  Mao's  Foot 


BOSTON,  Dec.  8.->-Substantval  lines 
were  impoael  on1  Dudley  M.  Baker  of 
Cohasset,  in  the  Dorchester  Court  yes- 
terday, when  he  was  arraigned  on1 
charges  resulting  from  an  accident  sev- 
eral days  ago  when  on  Washington 
$£reet,  Dorchester,  Jus  machine  ran 
■  the  foot  of  John  Fisher,  a  blind 
ma::  of  10  Thane  street,  DorchPSTWrT 
as  he  was  about  to  board  a  street  car,. 
Judge  Churchill  Imposed  a  fine  of  $75 
upon  the  defendant  for  operating  his 
machine  so  as  to  endanger,  the  lives 
and  safety  of  the  public,  the  defendant 
appealing.  He  paid  a  fine  of  ?5  for 
operating  without  a  license. 
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BLINDED   VETERAN 

-Ji-rarq  KNOPF  PR#E 

Sentner's  "Cobblestones" ^Carries  off 
Award  at  Colli  mb™ 

NEW  YORK,  Dec.  8— David  Sentner, 
who  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  while 
serving  with  the  27th  division  on  the 
Hindenburg  line  and  who  Is  rapidly 
going  blind  in  the  other,  today  was 
awarded  the  Knopf  prize  for  the  best 
book  written  by  a,  Columbia  under- 
graduate during  the  year. 

The  prize-winning  book  was  "Cob- 
blestones." a  book  of  verse.  Sentner 
was  a  founder  of  the  Columbia  Come 
Back  Club,  comprising  300  wounc 
veterans  studying  at 
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Friday,   December  5,   1&21, 


BUND  SOLDIER'S  VERSES 
WIN  PRIZED!  COLUMBIA 

NEW  YORK,  Dec  8— David  Sentner. 
who  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  while 
-erving  with  the  27th  Division  on  the 
Hindenburg  line  and  who  rapidly  is  go- 
ing blind  in  the  other,  today  was 
awarded  the  Knopf  prize  for  the  best 
b(  ok  written  by  a  Columbia  under- 
graduate during  the  year.  The  prize 
wining  book  was  "Cobblestones,"  a  book 
of  verse.  Sentner  was  a  founder  of  the 
Columbia  Corae-Back  Club,  comprising 
300  wounded  war  veterans  stud  ' 
the  university. 
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Veteran  Nearly  Blin 
Wins  Lite 

NEW  YORK,  Dec.  8.— David  Sentr.er. 
who  lost  the  sight  of  on©  eye  while 
serving  with  the  27th  Division  on  the 
Hlndenberg  line  and  who  rapidly  is  go- 
ing blind  In  the  other,  today  waa 
awarded  the  Knopf  prize  for  the  best 
book  written  by  a  Columbia  undergrad- 
uate during  the  year.  The  prize  winning 
book  was  "Cobblestones,"  a  book  of 
■verse.  Sentner  was  a  founder  of  the 
Columbia  Come  Back  Club,  com- 
i  I-rlslng  300  wounded  war  veterans  study- 
ing at  the  university. 
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EXPECT  FINE  CONCERT 


Music  Lovers  Hail  Opportunity 

to  Hear  Camilloni  at 

'>/t>cenic,  Dec,  18, 
7  

Music  lovers  in  this  city  are  display- 
ing a  deep  interest  in  the  com  ng  of 
Prof.  Camilloni,  blind  music. an  of 
Italy,  who  is  to  e<ve  a  concert  with 
piano,  voice  and  violin,  Sunday,  Dec.  18, 
In  the  Scenic  Theatre.  Inquiries  for 
tickets  at  the  Fisk  drug  store  presage 
a  crowded  house  when  the  noted  mas- 
ter will  present  the  following  pro- 
gramme: 

Piamo,  part  1 — Sonata  11,  op.  22,  Bee- 
thoven; "Allegro  Con  Brio,"  minueite. 
Rondo;  "L'Usignuolo,"  medolia  Ru 
Liszt;  "Grande  Studio."  op.  10,  Chopin: 
"Novelletta,"  op.  15,  Camilloni;  "Para- 
frase    Sul    Rigoletto,"    Verdi-Liszt. 

Vocal  solo,  part  2 — Paglaccl  "Prolo- 
go,"  Leocavallo;  "La  Gondola  Nera," 
"^otoli;   "I   Due  Granatieri,"   Schumanr. 

Violin,     part     3 — "Hungarian      Rhap 
ody,"  Hanser;  "Lerenata,"  Drdla;  "Va- 
•iazioni    di    Bravura,"    Paganini;    "Zin- 
saresca,"    Sarasate. 

The  blind  musician,  who  recently 
lelighted  Providence,  and  was  highly 
feLcitated    by    leading    musicians    and 


by  citizens  of  Italian  extraction,  in 
hat  city,  is  among  the  most  eminent 
men  in  concert  in  the  world.  He  was 
jorn  in  Trovinel-Lazlo,  Italy,  in  1866, 
He  became  blind  following  an  illness, 
when  three  months  old.  At  the  age  of 
jl  he  attended  the  St.  Alexis  School 
for  Blind  in  Rome,  where  he  studied 
for  12  years,  devoting  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  to  the  study  of  music, 
particularly   the  piano  and  violin. 


PROF.  GIUSEPPE  CAMILLONI. 

JBlInd  Italian    Who   Hill  Give  Concert 
in  Scenic"  Theatre",  Sunday,  Dec,  18. 

Later  he  entered  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music  at  Rome,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  with  high  honors  in  1906. 
He  won  several  medals  and  diplomas, 
awarded  by  King  Emmanuel  III.,  by 
hie  great  ability  as  a  pianist  and  vio- 
linist and  for  six  years  he  was  an  in- 
structor of  music  in  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  from  which  he  graduated. 

During  the  war  he  toured  Europe 
giving  concerts  '  for  the  benefit  of 
Italy's  widows  and  orphans  and  for 
the  Italian  Red  Cross.  He  appeared 
in  Europe's  largest  cities  and  soon  be- 
came famous. 

He  came  to  this  country  two  months 
ago  and  because  of  his  affliction  the 
mmigration  pffcials  at  Ellis  Island 
refused  to  allow  him  to  enter  the  coun- 
try and  issued  a  warrant  for  his  de- 
portation. His  friends  interested  Judge 
Dooley  of  Providence  in  the  matter 
and  the  latter  took  it  up  with  United 
States  Senator  Colt.  As  the  result  the 
mmigration  commission  at  Washing- 
ton overruled  the  Ells  Island  body 
and  allowed  Prof.  Camillone  to  stav 
here.  While  at  Ellis  Island  he  gave 
a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  immi- 
grants fund  which  was  attended  by 
3000    persons. 

Following  the  speechmaking  Prof. 
Camilloni  entertained  with  piano,  vio- 
1  n  and  vocal  selections.  His  efforts 
were  enthusiastically  received  and  he 
was  forced  to  respond  to  waim  ap- 
plause with  encores.  His  programme 
°-l,  ,  in8truments  was  exceedingly 
difficult  and  the  numbers  were  execut- 
ed in  a  masterly  manner. 


KOLYOKE,   MASS.  TELEORA.M 
fc       [Monday,   December 


ONSMUST         IV 
AID   AGED 
BLIND  FATHER 


Nelson   Peloquin   of   81   Park   street, 
Joseph   Peloquin  of  93  Meadow  street, 
WiHimansett  and   Edouard  Peloquin,  of 
521    High    street,    three  brothers,     ali 
pleaded  guilty  to  a  charge  of  neglect- 
ing  to    support   their   father   when   ar- 
rained  before'  Judge  John  Hildreth  in 
'District  Court  this  morning  and  while 
Edouard  agreed  to  pay  $2  a  week  for 
the  support  of  his  father  and  his  case 
was  continued  until  March  on  proba- 
tion,   the    other    two    brothers    refused 
;to  pay  anything  and  their  cases  were 
continued   until    Dec.     13    for    disposi- 
tion. 

One  of  the  two  sons,  who  refused 
to  pay  anything  toward  the  support 
of  his  blind  and  aged  father  was  on 
the  stand  being  questioned  by  the 
court  when  Judge  Hildreth  asked  him 
if  he  would  contribute  anything  to- 
ward his#  parent's  suppoi't  and  he  re- 
plied in  '  the  negative.  Judge  John 
Hildreth  then   remarked: 

"If  I  said  that.  I  would  be  afraid  to 
sit  down  to  a  meal  of  victuals  for 
fear  it  would  choke  me," 

Judge  John  Hildreth  then  stated 
that  he  would  continue  their  cases  for 
one  week  to  give  them  time  to  reach 
some  agreement  and  if  by  that  time 
they  had  failed  to  do  so,  he  would  in- 
voke the  penalty.  Under  the  law,  the 
penalty  for  this  offense  is  a  fine  of 
$200  and  one  year  imprisonment. 

The  three  were  arrested  yesterday 
afternoon  on  warrants. 

The  complainant  is  Damase  Pelo- 
quin. another  brother,  of  539  South 
Summer  street,  who  for  two  years  has 
kept  the  old  man  in  his  home  and 
now  finds  that  it  is  necessary  that  he 
get  aid  from  the  other  members  of 
the  family.  There  are  also  three 
married  daughters,  but  no  action  is 
being  brought  against  them  at  this 
time.  It  is  reported  that  an  effort 
has  been  made  for  some  time  to  get 
an  understanding  among  the  children, 
but  without  result. 

The  arrests  were  made  in  accord- 
ance with  a  State  law  of  long  stand- 
ing, but  which,  it  is  stated,  is  exer- 
cised only  in  extreme  cases.  The 
Holyoke  Relief  Department  has  been 
aiding  the  son  in  caring  for  the 
father,  and  the  department  was  in- 
strumental in  bringing  the  case  to 
court. 

Some  of  the  brothers  are  property 
owners  with  several  members  of  the 
family  working. 
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NASHUA,    (N.  H.)    TPJLBORAPH 
..Monday   December  12,    ifcM. 


TS 

NASHUA  CONCERT 

Plans  are  undcrwsy  for  a  concert 
to  be  given  at  City  hall  Monday, 
Dec.  19,  by  John  and  Mary  McCay,' 
brother  and  -sister,  blind  artists, 
who  last  week  gave  a  very  success- 
ful concert  in  American  Legion  hall 
in  Manchester,  and  late  in  Novem- 
ber, were  given  a  delightfully  en- 
thusiastic reception  in  Lawrence, 
Mass.  Mr.  iMcCay  and  his  sister  are 
wonderful  personalities,  and  de- 
spite their  loss  of  sight  are  musi- 
cians of  rare  merit.  In  addition  to 
his  musical  selections,  Mr.  Mi 
gives  character  songs  and  imper- 
sonations, which  add  to  the  pro- 
gram. 


BOSTON  FCSRP  { 

Tuesday,  December  IS,  mi. 


DENY  HELP  TO 
Bi!NL£ATHER 

•   ^ 

Judge  Flays  Three   Pros- 
perous   Sons 

HOLTOKE,  Dec.  12.— "It  makes  a  de- 
cent man's  blood  boil."  declared  Judge 
Hildreth  in  District  Court  today,  after 
luaring  three  Peloquin  brothers  take 
the  stand  and,  although  admitting  their 
j-'ood  circumstances,  declare  that  they 
i!d  not  and  would  not  contribute  to- 
«ard  the  support  of  their  blind  father. 
"Vou  have  no  sense  of  decency,"  said 
Hi-  court  in  launching  a  bitter  dy- 
nui  elation  of  the  three  brothers.  "I 
vould  hate  to  be  in  your  place  to  say 
taat  I  would  not  do  anything  for  -ne 
Who  brought  me  into  the.  world  and 
L-ro  git  me  up.  I  would  fe'el  as  though 
\  e  uals  would  choke  me." 

•  udge  Hildreth  gave  it.  as   his   opinion 
Mat  what  they  could  and  should  do  was 
io   pay  $1   each   every   week  toward    the 
ort  of  their  aged  parent. 
:'ouard  calmly  agreed  to  comply  with 
t-e    court's    order.     His    case   was   con- 
tinued   for    three    months    in    charge   of 
the  probation  officer.     The  other  broth- 
ers. Narcisse  and  Joseph,  who  apparent- 
J'ar',n    much    better    circumstances 
than   Kdouard,   insistently  declared  that 
they   could  not   and   would  not  do  anv- 

JS!»8r,»fcJlld8re  Hildreth  decided  to  con- 
tinue their  cases  one  week  to  give  them 
an    opportunity    to     comply      with      his 


Saturday*  December   17,  1921. 


Society  Woman 
f  Sued  by  Club  Boy 


MRS.  WE1VUELL  PHILLIPS  is  be- 
ing sued  for  $350,  for  services  he 
alleges  he  gave  her  Carry-On- 
Assn.,  by  Tommie  Boyle,  22,  blind 
and  crippled.  She  says  his  work 
was  unsatisfactory,  but  after  his 
discharge  from  the  club  she  let 
him  live  there  and  sent  him  to 
business  and  music  schools,  from 
pit}". 


BOSTON    rOSf 

Friday;   December   33,   19-1. 


BLIND  BOY  OUT 

MiimARD 

Preparing  at  Tabor  Aca- 
demy in  Marion 


Lieft  blind  by  an  attack  of  influenza 
three  years  ago,  William  Beggs,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Beggs  of  Win- 
chester, instead  of  giving  up  to  dis- 
■wourasenj«Bj&.  began  "carrying  on,"  and 
after  a  year  of  home  study,  entered 
Tabor  Academy  at  Marion.  Studying 
books  in  Braille,  his  sensitive  fingers 
have  conveyed  to  his  brain  what  the 
eyes  of  his  schoolmates  have  to  them, 
and  now  he  is  studying  for  the  entrance 
examinations  for  Harvard  next  Fall. 
His  books  corresponded  In  general  to 
the  regulation  textbooks.  Beggs  hopes 
to  become  a  lawyer. 

He  even  takes  a  part  in  athletics  at 
the  Marion  school,  with  nautical  train- 
ing, and  last  spring  tried  out  for  the 
crew.  He  didn't  make  ft,  but  is  com- 
ing out  for  It  again  this  year.  He 
wears  his  sailor  suit  aB  jauntily  and  his 
smile  is  as  ready  as  that  of  any  other 
18-year-old  youth  in  school.  He  finds 
his  way  about  unaided. 


PICTORIAL  SECTION, 
THE  BOSTON    POST, 
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WILLIAM  BEGGS. 
Winchester    man    who,    despite    blind- 
ness, is  preparing  to  rater  Harvard. 


BJUmOR  (MB.)  COmtOEHOUA 
STblOWtey,  P«e«mb«'f  29,  19311, 


Blind,  But  He  Wins 

■■   -  Sailor  Scholarship 


Although    he    was    left    blind    by      an 
attack   of  influenza     three   years     ago, 
William   Beggs,   18  .years  old,  of     Win- 
chester,   Mass.,*was    not      discouraged. 
He  entered  Tabor  Academy  at    Marion, 
Mass.,   taking-  a   nautical   course. 
sp  te  his. blindness,   he  has  been  a  caj*» 
didate  for  the  Tabor  crew  and  has  wd& 
a    scholarship    which    includes  -a    < 
to   Central   America.        Beggs     is      now 
preparing   to      take      his     exammatM 
this   spring   for  entrance      to      Ha 
where  he  will  study  law. 
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BOSTON  EVENING  TRANSCRIPT, 
TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  13,  1921 


DID  YOU  VISIT  US? 


How  a  Blind  Woman's  Friendly  Call  Left 
with  Us  a  New  Vision  and  Understanding 


O1 


NE  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  in- 
v^/  teresting  incidents  of  our  recent  Telephone 
Week  was  the  visit  of  an  aged  blind  woman  to 
one  of  our  central  offices. 

1 '  My  telephone  means 
so  much  to  me!"  she 
gaid.  "The  world 
would  certainly  be 
smaller  for  me  with- 
out it ;  yes  and  much 
less  bright  and  cheer- 
ful. So  I  thought 
I'd  accept  your  invi- 
tation to  call,  in 
order    to     tell    you 

that.  Of  course  I 
can't  see  how  you 
make  all  these  con- 
nections, but  I'd  like 
to  feel  the  switch- 
board and  see  if  J 
could  understand  the 
process." 

This  and  other  inci- 
dents of  Telephone 
Week  gave  us  tele- 
phone people  a  new 
vision  of  our  job,  and 
a  new  conception  of  what  telephone  service  means 
to  those  we  serve.  We  appreciate  more  keen- 
ly than  ever  that  the  world  would  be  much 
smaller  for  almost  everybody  but  for  the  service 
of  which  we  are  a  part. 

And,  being  human,  we  desire  to  do  what  we  can 
to  make  the  world  bigger  and  happier  by  giving 
the  best  possible  service. 


The  good-will  and  understanding  resulting  from 
these  visits  make  us  wish  that  our  patrons  would 
feel  that  they  are  welcome  to  call  on  us  during 
any  week  of  the  year. 

We  plan  no  special 
preparation  and  de- 
sire no  formal  noti- 
fication. A  call  to 
the  Chief  Operator 
or  Manager  will  be 
sufficient.  That  will 
enable  us  to  fix  a 
time  when  service 
demands  will  be 
least  pressing  and 
when  our  Service 
Committees  can  best 
arrange  to  show  you 
around. 

Don't  feel  that  this 
is  a  bid  for  sym- 
pathy or  praise.  If 
you  are  having  ser- 
vice troubles,  come 
and  tell  us  about 
them  and  see  if  in  a 
spirit  of  friendly  co- 
operation we  cannot 
find  a  way  to  correct 
them. 

You  will  be    "welcome  at  any  central  office  in  the  Bos- 
ton Division.      Please  plan  to    call   in  the  afternoon,    if 
possible. 

New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 
H.  H.  CARTER,  Division  Commercial  Supt. 
L.  W.  ABBOTT,  Division  Supt.  of  Plant. 
W.  B.  BRIGHAM,  Division  Supt.  of  Traffic. 
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WROCKTON,  mass.,  vtr-y^vnixm 


Woj5e  Springs  BEerrST 


■»-■ 


Sightless.  Deaf.  Both  hands  gone.  You'd  think  that  life  would  bo 
hopelessToT&rTWWHlW,  of  P-iltimnriu  But  lift'.  Tiili  war  hero,  injure*! 
by  the  accidental  explosion  of  a  hand  grenade,  is  a  perfect  typist.  Is'otic* 
the  foot  levers  he  uses  for  space  and  shift  keys. 
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Monday,  January  2,  1922. 


$IRL  HAS 
EYESIGHT 
RESJORED 


BOSTON  flRAI^ 

Monday,  Janu  ary  2,  1922* 
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Returns  as  She  Kneels 

at  Salvation  Army 

Street  Meeting 


HOLYOKE,  Jan.  1.— Totally  blind 
and  making  preparations  to  go  to 
Boston,  Tuesday,  to  enter  a  school 
for  the  blind,  Miss  Doris  Belanger, 
21  years  old,  of  569  Southbridge 
street,  had  her  eyesight  restored  at 
midnight  last  night  just  as  the  Sal- 
vation Army  was  concluding  its  an- 
nual watch  night  services  in  the 
army  home  in  Appleton  street. 
Kneeling  in  front  of  the  preaching 
platform,  surrounded  by  a  dozen 
Salvation  Army  lassies  all  praying 
for  her,  and  with  more  than  80  peo- 
ple in  the  hall,  Miss  Belanger  sud- 
denly jumped  up  and  cried  out, 
"Praise  God,  I've  got  it,  I  can  see 
again." 

TEST  PROVES  RECOVERY 

Adjutant  John  H.  Bloethe  was  one  of 
the  first  to  reach  Miss  Belanger's  side 
as  she  started  to  reel,  almost  overcome 
with  Joy  at  the  recovery  of  her  sight. 
"Ho*  many  fingers  can  you  see?" 
asked  Adjutant  Bloethe  as  he  held  his 
hand  before  the  girl's  eyes.  "Five," 
she  said,  and  then  a  brief  test  showed 
that  she  really  could  see  once  more. 
Today  her  eyes  had  improved  so  much 
that  she  was  able  to  read  from  a  book 
and  went  alone  to  Springfield  on  the 
trolley  to  visit  a  friend.  Miss  Grace 
Webster,  of  6  Douglas  street,  in  that 
city,  personally  to  impart  the  glad  news 
of  her  recovery. 


SIGHT  RESTORED  ~ 
WHILE  SHE  PRAYED 

Ho  I  yoke    Girl    Overjoyed    at 
Watch  Jftiarht  Service 


.  [SpVlal  Dispatch  to  The  Herald] 

HOJJY'OTCE,  Jan.  1 — Totally  blind  and 
making    preparations   to    go    to    Boston 

Tuesday  to  enter  a  school  for  the  blind. 
Miss  Doris  Belanger,  21  years  old,  of 
569  South  Bridge  street,  had  her  eye- 
sight restored  at  midnight  last  night 
just  as  the  Salvation  Army  was  end- 
jing  its  annual  watch  night  services  in 
[the  army  home  in  Appleton-'  street. 
Kneeling  in  front  of  the  preaching 
platform,  surrounded  by  a  dozen  Sal- 
vation Army  lassies,'  all  praying  for 
her,  and  with  more  than  80  persons 
in  the  hall,  Miss  Belanger  suddenly 
jumped  up  and  cried:  "Praise  God,  I've 
got  it,  I  can  see   again." 

Adjt.  John  H.  Bloethe  was  one  of 
the  first  to  reach  Miss  Belanger's  side, 
as  she  started  to  reel,  almost  over- 
come with  joy  at  the  recovery  of  her 
signt. 

"How  many  fingers  can  you  see?" 
asked  Adjt,  Bloethe,  as  he  held  his 
hand   before  the   girl's  eyes. 

"Five,"  she  said,  and  then  a  brief 
test  showed  that  she  really  could  see 
once   more. 

Today  her  eyes  had  improved  so 
imuch  that  she  was  able  to  read  from 
'a  book  and  went  alone  to  Springfield 
jby  trolley  to  visit  a  friend,  Miss  Grace 
Webster  of  6  Douglas  street.  In  that 
city,  to  impart  personally  the  glad 
news  of  her  recovery. 

The  scene  in  the  Salvation  Army 
hall  was  a  most  remarkable  one  and 
when  Miss  Belanger  declared  that  her 
eyesight  had  come  back  to  her,  the 
Salvation  Army  lassies  gathered  about 
her,  broke  into  tears  of  happiness  over 
the  young  girl's  cure. 
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Tuesday,  January  9,  1928, 


CLAIMS  PRAYER 
RESTORED  SIGHT 


*  *- 


Springfield   Girl   Said   That   Faith 
Worked  Wonders  at  Watch 


Night  Meeting 
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MISS  DORIS  BELANGER,  WHOSE  SIGHT  WAS  RESTORED. 

Holyoke  girl,  who  suddenly  regained  her  sight  at  a  Salvation  Army  meeting 

in  the  paper  city.     The  incident  created  a  sensation,  and  caused  much  com- 

ment  in  religious  and  medical  circles. 


By  ROY  ATKINSON 

SPRINGFIELD,  Jan.  2.— With  the 
light  of  happiness  shining  from  her 
eyes — eyes  which  were  sightless  until 
vision  was  completely  restored  at  the 
altar  rail  of  a  Salvation  Army  meet- 
ing in  Holyoke  as  the  New  Year 
chimes  were  pealing  out — Miss  Doris 
Bclanger  told  a  Post  reporter  this  aft- 
ernoon that  joy  had  come  to  her  heart 
through  her  abiding  faith  in  the  power 
of  prayer  to  the  Almighty.  . 


HER   VISION    RESTORED 

lake  the  lifting  of  a  curtain  that  had 
obscured  everything  was  the  seemingly 
miraculous  return  of  vision  to  the  young 
woman,  who  has  walked  in  the  dark 
the  past  five  weeks,  unable  to  glimps© 
even  the  dimmest  ray  of  light. 

"I  felt  that  my  sight  would  be  re- 
turned to  me  if  I  could  only  attend  a 
watch  night  meeting  somewhere,"  Miss 
13c? anger  both  laughed  and  sobbed  to  a 
Post  reporter  in  the  excess  of  her  joy. 

"I  went  to  the  Salvation  Army  meet- 
ing. I  was  led  there,  for  my  eyes  were 
sightless.  I  went  forward  to  the  very 
front  rows  and  just  before  midnight  was 
taken   to    the  altar   rail   by   two   of  the 


Salvation  Army  lassies.  They  knelt 
tiiere  with  me.  one  on  each  side.  I 
was  with  my  God  and  to  him  I  prayed 
as  I  had  never  prayed  before  that  my 
eye&iyht  might  be  returned  to  me." 

Miss  Belanger  paused.  Silt,  was  so  af- 
d  by  her  recital  that  it  was  some 
time  before  she  was  able  to  proceed. 
And  from  her  eyes  coursed  tears. 

"It  seemed  to  me,  that  it  was  exactly 
liie  hour  of  midnight  that  I  saw  a 
shawdow    in    front    of   me,"    she    said. 

"Pray,  pray  for  me  as  you  have  never 
prayed  before.  It's  coming  back.  I  am 
commencing  to  see,"  I  whispered  lo 
those  besido  me.  Then  came  the 
miracle.  I  could  see  those  about  mc. 
It  was  as  though  the  curtain  had  been 
lifted  from  before  my  eyes. 

Cried  With  Joy 

"I'd  always  said  that  I  would  jump 
over  the  chairs  in  the  hall  if  my  sight 
was  restored,"  she  went  on.  "But,  do 
you  know,  I  was  so  weak  that  I  could 
scarcely  move.  I  had  to  cry.  I  believe  > 
that  if  T  hadeiv't  cried  I  would  have 
died  right,  there.  The  joy  that  came  to 
mc  cannot  be  described  in  words.  A 
few  moments  before  I  was  blind.  Then, 
in  response  to  the  appeal  to  God  that  1 
and  my  friends  made  I  was  given  back 
my  eyes." 

To  what,  do  you  attribute  your  return 
of   sight?"   asked   the  reporter. 

"To  the  power  of  prayer,  my  faith 
that  has  never  wavered  that  God  would 
answer  my  prayers  and  give  me  that 
which  I  most  desired.  The  Lord  has 
said  in  his  Book  that  those  who  have 
faith  shall  reap  their  reward. 

"x  said  to  those  going  Into  th©  hall 
New  Years  eve  that  I  was  being  l^d, 
but  that  I  would  lead  somebody  els© 
out.  I  didn't  do  that,  but  I  did  not 
have  to  be  helped  from  th©  place." 

Miss  Belanger  was  about  to  lea*© 
Holyoke  for  Boston  to  attend  a  sctfool 
for  the  blind.  She  has  told  her 
friends  on  several  occasions  after  she 
was  stricken  with  loss  of  eyesight, 
coupled  with  poor  general  health,  that 
she   did   not   care   to  live. 

Today,  at  the  home  of  Miss  Grace 
Webster  of  6  Douglas  avenue,  she 
has  been  showered  with  congratula- 
tions on  her  recovery  of  eyesight. 


ffiUFQKD,  MASS.  NEWS 

JOHN  HAYES,  BLIND 

MUSICIAN,  IS  DEAD 

John  Hayes,  for  30  years  a  resident 
of  this  town  ani  known  to  many  as 
"the  blind  musician,"  died  of  shock 
early  yesterday  morning  in  Westboro 
hospital^whereJieJiailbeen  a  patient 
for  nearly""!.  y?ar.  He  was  aged  66 
vears.  Mr.  Hayes  was  a  native  of 
Ireland  and  resided  for  many  years 
on  East  street  while  in  Milford.  About 
25  years  ago  he  became  totally  blind, 
but  still  continued  to  play  his  favor- 
ite instrument,  the  violin,  with  which 
he  took  much  comfort  and  pleasure. 
He  was  son  of  John  and  Ellen 
(Hayes),  Hayes. 

He   is    survived    by    one    son,    John 
Hayes   of   Canada,    one    brother,    Wil 
lium    E.    Hayes    of   this   town,    and    a 

ter,  Sister  -St.  Margaret  of  the 
Notre  Dame  convent  in  Waltham.  The 
body  was  brought  to  the  Hayes'  home 
at  Carroll  street,  for  the  funeral  this 
morning. 
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SATURDAY,   JAN.   14,   1922 


MfViLL    ADDRESS    JUNIOR    LEAGUE 

Monsieur  Guy  Envain  "Will  Be  the 
Speaker  Following  the'Usual  Tuesday 
Luncheon    Next    "Week 

At  the  next  luncheon,  on  Tuesday, 
Jan.  17,  of  the  Junior  League,  Monsieur 
Guy  Envain, '  who  won  the  Victor  Chap- 
man scholarship  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  will  tell  of  his  experiences  dur- 
ing the  war,  when  he  lost  his  eyesight. 
It  is  his  wish  to  speak  in  English  and 
the  committee  hopes  that  a  great  many 
of  the  members  will  be  present.  After 
the  luncheon  last  Tuesday  at  the  league 
rooms,  the  Countessa  di  Roublant  gave 
a  most  interesting  and  vivid  description 
of  the  lives  of  the  Italian  women  of 
today.  There,  was  a  large  attendance^ 
and  all  of  the  members  greatly  appre- 
ciated having  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  story  Which  was  given. 


rmov 


r,  January    w,    ifgg, 


BLIliOMPOSER 
OIVES  CONCERT  TO 
SWELL  POST  FUND 


Olneyville   Office.  1    W«t 

Tb*  Evening  Bulletin  J-  137 

Royal  Theatre  Bit.,   Olneyville   Sq.      J  3556 

Giuseppe  Camillone,  blind  composer  and 
musician,  who  recently  came  from  Italy, 
gave  a  concert  in  the  Royal  Theatre  last 
evening  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mc- 
Kenna-McAllister  Post,  Veterans  of.  For- 
eign Wars.  It  was  enjoyed  by  a  large 
gathering  and  a  substantial  sum  was  re- 
alized for  the  fund  the  service  men  are 
trying  to  maintain,  with  which  to  help 
care  for  the  disabled  World  War  veter- 
ans. 

The  programme  included  selections  on  , 
the  piano  and  violin  and  vocal  solos. 
Prof.  Camillone,  while  rendering  his 
vocal  selections,  was  accompanied  by 
Maneueto  Giusti  on  the  piano.  The  stage  i 
was  attractively  decorated  with  Ameri- 
can flags.  Members  of  the  post  acted  as 
ushers. 


FTTCKBUHfi.   MASS   SBNTTXHE 


— John  and  Mary  McCay,  known  as 
the  blind  artists,  will  appear  in  Cham- 
ber^ n f  f  i'tMP.maww .h«M  Friday  evening, 
Fob.  17,  in  one  of  their  delightful  and 
interesting  concerts,  consisting  of  vo- 
cal and  instrumental  selections,  hu- 
morous songs  and  impersonations.  Mr. 
McCay  and  his  sister  will  be  remem- 
bered by  many  friends  as  they  gave  a 
concert  here  seven  years  ago  and 
pleased    a    larg»    aiuHPneP 


ATTLEBOftO.   1CAB8.  WJT 


REGAINS    SIGHT, 


ISES    JOB 


When  His  Bliadmess  Is  Cured,  Position 

in  &&m\  Shop   in  Cleveland 

Ceases. 


Cease: 


Cleveland. — Joe  Lanza,  nineteen,  lias 
lost  hts  job  and  he  Is  finding  it  hard- 
er to  get  another  one  than  at  any  olh 
er  time  in  his  life. 

Joe  was  working  at  the  Society  foi 
the  Blind,  "•^'•°  "-^  "ffiiT  \\\ilui  men 
!and  boys  he  "caned  chairs  and  did 
other  jobs  In  the  broom  shop.  One 
day  he'AVas- told" "to  report  to  a  dispen- 
sary for  an  examination.  He  wasn't 
very  much  interested,  having  been  ex- 
amined many  times  during  the  16 
years'  affliction  without  anything  hap- 
pening. 

But  this  time  he  was  told  they  were- 
going  to  operate.  Today  lie  can  see 
very  well. 

"It's !  wonderful  to  be  able  to  see 
again,  but  I  wish  I  could  see  a  job," 
he  said. 


NSW  BBDP6&D.   MA8C   TBBSD& 
ftuatfay.    February    12.    1$*«£, 


* 


UNDNESS'ISISIO 
HANDICAP  TO  HER 


Mrs.  M.  S.  Acker. 

Totally  blind,  doing  all  her  own 
Work,  making  her  own  clothes  ai.d 
raising.il  famifryMrs.  M.  S.  Acker 
of  Youngstown  0.,  finds  her  lot 
not  a  very  difficult  one  after  all. 
Twelve  yeara^agcrSTlB'  naa  perfect 
sight.  A  faulty  operation  mad« 
her  blind. 


$jn&v,    February    »&.    W& 


— John  and  Mary  McCay,  blind  mu- 
sicians and  singers,  will  give  a  concert 

Feb.  vt.  r  They  will  present  a 
varied  program,  consisting  of  piano 
and  vocal  solos  and  duets,  character 
songs  and  reading^  and  impersona- 
tions. Mr.  and  Miss  McCay  are  brother 
and  sister. 


•  FTTLADELPHTa  LEI/GSTS 


aunaay,  February  12.  1922. 


Delaware 


Home  for  Blind  Condemned 
Wilmington — Children  in  the  Deten- 
tion Hokse  and  blind  men  in  the 
Blind  Shop-  are  in  serious  danger  on 
being  burned  ter  death  should  thery 
be  a  fir*  at  either  building,  Fir* 
Marshal  Alnseow  reported  yesterda/, 
after  making  an  investigation  of  both 
institutions.  / 


ELECTRIC  FLASH 
BLINDS  WORKMAN 


Millbury  Employe  Power  Co. 
Is  Victim 


(Special    to    The    Post)  _ 

MILLBURY,  Feb.  13.— Hector  I.e- 
May,  employed  by  the  New  England 
Power  Co.,  is  at  home  on  Elm  Street 
temporarily  blind  as  the  result  of  an 
explosion  -nf  ?  mhfgffi  nV  "■""*"*'  at 
10.30  o'clock  list  night  in  the  power 
station  on  Providence  Street. 

Mr.  LeMay  and  J.  W.  Whitney 
were  working  at  the  switch  and  be- 
fore completing  their  work  they  had 
to  ground  one  of  the  wires.  Unknown 
to  them,' one  of  the  switch  wires  had 
become  loaded  and  LeMay  accident- 
ally grounded  the  live  wire,  which 
cause  an  explosion  of  the  switch, 
which  contained  a  66,000  voltage. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Hurd  "was  called  and  he 
gave  first  aid  to  LeMay  and  took  him 
to  his  home,  where  he  is  now  under 
the  doctor's  care. 

It  will  be  several  weeks  before  he 
is  able  to  report  for  work  again.  Mr. 
Whitney  was  not  injured  as  he  was 
some  distance  away  when  the  arc 
flashed. 


$ 


Saturday.   February  1|,   l©fl£ 


Blind   Musicians   Entertain 
John    and    Mary    McCay,    the    noted 
blind   artist  tertained   in 

this  city  in  previous  years,  gave  an 
excellent  concert  in  Chamber  of  Com 
merce  hall  Friday  evening-  and '  al 
though  the  audience  was  not  large  on 
account  of  the  intense  cold,  it  was  an 
appreciative  one  and  the  blind  brother 
and  sister  were  given  a  generous  re- 
ception. 

The  concert  included  piano  duets, 
vocal  solos  and  duets,  readings,  imper- 
sonations and  bits  of  Irish  wit  and  hu- 
mor. Among  the  vocal  numbers  were 
"Killarney"  by  Miss  McCay,  "A  jolly 
good  laugh,"  "The  Bells  of  St.  Mary's," 
"The  old  rollicker,"  "Off  to  Philadel- 
phia" by  Mc  McCay  and  "How  beauti- 
ful is  night,"  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith." 
"The  Harp  that  once  thro'  Tara's 
halls,"  "Patrick  Darling,"  and  "Oh, 
that  we  two  were  Maying,"  vocal  duets,' 
and  "H  Trovatore,"  piano  duet  by  Miss 
McCay  and  Mr.  McCay.  The  numbers 
included  some  of  the  noted  classical 
music,  as  well  as  comic  character 
songs  and  humorous  works. 
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SYMPHONY  ARTIST 
PLAYS  IN  STREET 

Vandermeer,  Blind,  Begging  in 
Savannah 


TSpecial  Dispatch  to  The  Herald] 

SAVANNAH,.  Feb.  20— Peter  Vander- 
meer, at  one  time  a  violinist  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  ha*  been 
found  in  the  streets  of  Savannah  blind 
and  playing  upon  his  instrument  as  an 

applicant  for  alms  from  the  passing 
throng.  He  says  he  has  been  blind 
since    1914. 

He  was  first  noticed  Friday  evening 
playing  in  the  front  of  the  postoffioe, 
h!S  selection  was  Ordla's  "Souvenir" 
and  it  was  played  in  such  an  artistic 
manner  that  it  caused  a  local  musician 
to   pause   and  ask  who  the   player  was. 

Vndermeer  has  been  playing  on  the 
streets  of  Savannah  and  other  clt:e3 
since  his  infirmity  in  an  effort  to  sup- 
port his  wife  and  himself.  He  i*  des- 
titute. 

He  played  Sunday  night  at  the  Do 
Soto  Hotel  through  the  courtesy  of 
TUidolph  .Jacobson,  from  which  concert 
he  realized  a  sum  of  money,  and  local 
musicians  are  to  .stage  a  benefit  con- 
cert for  him.  HIS  playing  on  Sunday 
night  made   a  sensation  at  the  hotel. 


Saturday.   February   25,   1922. 

AUGUSTA,   ME.,  JOURNAL 


Belfast  Woman 

Claims  Title 

First  Female  Cabbie 

Belfast,  Me.,  Feb.  24 — (Special) — 

Miss   Minnie  Shaw  believes   that  she 


has  a  right  to  the  title  of  the  first 
woman  cabbie  of  Maine,  although 
this  was  recently  claimed  through 
the  press  by  another.  Miss  Shaw 
has  been  a  "cabbie",  for  10  years, 
driving  her  cab  in  summer,  fall  and 
spring  and  a  sleigh  in  winter,  in  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  weather.  She 
has  kept  to  her  horses  and  carriages, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many 
drivers  have  given  them  up  for  the' 
modern  taxi  and  she  is  busy  all  day 
and  often  far  into  the  night  for  she 
has  her  regular  patrons  who  never 
think-  of  having  anyone  else  but 
Minnie  drive  them. 

She  was  not  always  a  cabbie.  She 
used  to  be  a  cook  and  she  was  a 
good  one,  catering  for  parties,  wed- 
dings and  receptions  with  the  same 
courteous  good  humor  which  charac- 
terizes her  public  carriage  work.  She 
tired  of  indoor  work  and  believing, 
long  before  the  women  had  the  legal 
rights  that  they  have  today,  that 
women  could  be  as  successful  in 
men's  work  as  the  men  themselves, 
tried  the  experiment  of  driving  a 
public  carriage.  People  were  scepti- 
cal at  first.  No  woman  could  stand 
the  severity  of  Maine  weather,  es- 
pecially in  winter,  but  this  energetic 
woman  has  proven  them  wrong  and 
has  kept  in  the  pink  of  physical 
health  while  doing  it. 

She  has  a  blind  brother  whom  she 
supports  and  IfTWrlofh  she  is  devoted. 
He  is  able  to  help  a  good  deal  about 
the  house  and  also  with  the  horses 
in  spite  of  his  affliction  and  also  at- 
tends to  the  telephone  orders  which 
come  in  while  she  is  out  on  the  road. 
Mr.  Shaw  is  very  fond  of  music 
and  it  is  touching  to  see  the  brother 
and  sister  at  musical  shows  and  con- 
certs where  she  takes  him  whenever 
opportunity  offers. 

It  is  very  rare  that  this  woman 
misses  a  day  on  the  road  for  she  is 
well  and  strong  and  battling  with 
the  wind  and  weather  has  no  doubt 
kept  her  so.  She  has  earned  a  good 
living  too,  and  owns  her  horses  and 
outfit. 


LAWRENCE.    MASS.    TEIiSGRAM 
S&turday,   February   25,   VJ22, 


Man  Skilled  Both  a% 
Violinist  and  Pian- 
ist Will  Be  Heard  In 
Fine  Concert  Pro- 
gram Tomorrow  Af- 
ternoon. 

a 

Giuseppe  Camilloni,  blind  'mu- 
sician, will  appear  in  the  dual  role 
of  pianist  and  violinist  at  the  Co- 
lonial theater  tomorrow  afternoon, 
and  the  advance  sale  of  seats  indi- 
cates that  he  will  be  greeted  by  an 
audience  of  good  size.  Mr.  Camil- 
loni has  played  in  a  number  of  ci- 
ties, and  is  finding  favor  where- 
ever  he  appears. 

When  the  artist  arrived  in  this 
country  a  few  months  ago  he  was 
held  up  by  the  immigration  au- 
thorities because  of  his  blindness, 
but  was  released  when  friends 
c«.me  to  his  rescue.  He  was  born  at 


I 


Trevi  nel  Lazio,  and  there  at  thd 
age  of  three  months  was  rendered 
blind  by  an  illness. 

When  he  was  eight  years  old  he 
entered  the  St.  Alexis  school  for  the( 
blind  at   Rome  and  was  a  student 
there    for    12      years,      specializing 
during  that  time  in  music. 

He  entered  the  Academy  of  St. 
Cecilia,  also  in  Rome  and  one  of 
the  best  known  musical  institutions 
in  the  world,  and  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only-  blind  person 
who  ever  graduated  from  the 
Academy. 

After  graduation  he  won  several 
medals  there  for  many  successive 
years  and  was  many  times  decorat- 
by  the  King  of  Italy,  Vivtor  Em- 
manuel,   III. 


Saturday,   r'abruary   '*.$,   1MJ, 


F.  C.  Gardner  is  Forced  to  Give 

Up  Work  for  Firsi  Time 

in  18  Years. 


-For  the  first  time  in  18  years,  wheth- 
er rain  or  snow,  not  or  cold,  Franklin 
C.  Gftsda^aHiWfJfiftferpi'ise  "blind  man 
on  the  corner,"  was  obligedtorelin- 
quish  his  post  at  MaSB^tflW^Pentre 
streets  at  5  P.  M.  Tuesday  on  account 
of  a  severe  nose  bleed.  He„was  treat- 
ed by  a  physician  at  the  Enterprise 
office  and  then  went  home,  his  son, 
Franklin  C.  Gardner,  Jr.,  taking  his 
place. 

,J  'll'P^Fardner  had  been  having  trouble 
off  and  on  the  past  week  with  nasal 
hemorrhages  but  had  given  it  very 
little  thought.  His  son's  wife,  coming 
from  work  at  the  W.  L».  Douglas  Shoe 
Co.,  happened  to  be  passing  and 
promptly  notified  her  husband  who 
was  awaiting  her. 


BOSTON,  MAM.  FOST 

Sunday,    February    26,    19£J, 


How  Blindness  Blocked 

Career  of  Hub  Musician 

Now    'Street  Fiddler' 


M. 


f<cu»cn\ 


i(jj*cud#n..\ 


I 


He   thrilled   Boston. 
Europe's  great  symphonies  hailed 
him    as    a    second    Paganini.  The 


13? 


touch  of  his  bow  was  the  signal  for 

reverent   silence. 

But  that  was  "yesterday." 
Today  he  plays  classical  music  in 

the    street    for    the    coins    that    are 

dropped  into  his  battered  hat.     And 

here    is   his    story. 

Totally  blind,  he  cannot  even  see  his 
beloved    instrument. 

But  from  it.  as  iHrsttOTir front  of 
the  postoffice  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  the 
other  day,  he  brought  forth  strains  that 
held  music  lovers  among  the  passers- 
by  enthralled. 

They  recognized  the  spark  of  genius 
in  his  sightless  eyes— saw  through  his 
shabby  coat  the  soul  of  the  master 
musician. 

"He  is  no  ordinary  street  fiddler," 
said  one  in  the  crowd,  himself  an  or- 
chestra  leader. 

"What  marvellous  technique!-'  whis- 
pered his  companion. 

But  Peter  Vandermeer,  once  a  fa- 
mous concert  soloist  and  noted  figure 
in  the  symphony  halls  of  Europe  and 
America,  who  was  delighting  Boston 
audiences  only  a  few  years  ago,  had 
no  ear  for  compliments. 

After  each  selection  his  gaunt  frame 
bent  by  his  burden  of  misfortune— 
though  he  is  now  only  37 — listened  for 
the  clink  ot*  pennies— money  to  buy 
food   for  his  wife  and  himself. 


It  was  a.  sight  to  touch  the  heart,  to 
fee  him  reduced  to  such  circumstances, 
but  as  he   played   one  forgot  all  about 
his   insolvent  appearance,   thought  only 
of  his  wealth  of  talent. 
And  he  forgot  his  misery. 
in    a    short    time    he    had   attracted    a 
crowd  that  threatened   to  block  traffic, 
and     those     who     poured     nickels     and 
dimes  into  the  hat  that  lay  at  his  feet 
were   well   repaid.     They  heard   Drdla's 
"Souvenir."  Bach's  "Ave  Maria,"  "Med- 
itation"  from    "Thais,"   Shubert's   "Ser- 
enade" and  other  difficult  masterpieces. 
Never   was  such   music   heard  on   the 
streets   of  Savannah,   but   Mr.    Vander- 
meer played  similar  selections  to  curb- 
stone audiences  here  in  Boston  in  1919. 
and   at   that   time   he   told   his  pathetic 
story  to  J.  A.  Gould  of  J.  A.  Gould  & 
Son,  proprietors  of  a  violin  store  at  43 
West    street,    substantially    as    he    re- 
peated  it   to   me  there   in   Savannah. 

"I  was  born  in  Antwerp,'  he  said, 
"the  youngest  of  a  family  of  18  chil- 
dren, and  have  been  playing  the  vio- 
lin ever  since  I  was  4  years  of  age. 
My  father  was  a  violinist,  but  when  I 
made  known  my  intention  of  following 
in   his   footsteps   he   discouraged  me. 

"At  7  years  of  age  I  went  to  Holland, 
and  from  there  to  Brussels,  where  1 
studied  under  the  celebrated  Ysaye, 
and  played  in  his  orchestra.  While  in 
Holland  I  had  studied  under  Carl 
Flesch,  one  of  the  leading  violinists  of 
the  day. 

"In  1900  I  won  first  prize  in  the  Am- 
sterdam Conservatory,  and  for  three 
years  after  that  I  played  with  the  fa- 
mous Amsterdam  Symphony  Orchestra, 
whose  leader  was  Mengelberg.  Later  I 
travelled  through  Prance,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  in  fact,  all  over  Europe, 
playing  with  a  string  quartet  in  con- 
cert work,  and  then  I  came  to  Amer- 
ica. 

"Immediately  upon  my  arrival  I  was 
engaged  as  a  soloist  in  New  York  city, 
and  travelled  across  the  country  on  a 
theatrical  tour.  I  played  for  a  short 
time  ;n  the  Hertz  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  San  Francisco,  and  at  the  exposition 
there  in  1915  I  won  a  gold  medal,  first 
prize,  in  competition  with  several  of  the 
best  artists  in  the  country. 

"The  illness  of  a  sister  who  needed 
my  assistance  took  me  to  Mobile,  Ala., 
and  I  was  prospering  in  a  conservatory 
which  I  opened  there,  when  I  was 
stricken  with  measles.  The  disease  left 
me    almost   totally   blind,    and   although 


my  condition  improved  slightly,  enough 
so  that  I  could  find  my  way  about  with- 
out a  guide,  I  have  since  been  unaMt 
to  read  a  note  of  music. 

"I  went  from  hospital  to  hospital, 
trying  to  get  relief,  and  eventually  I 
struck  Boston.  There  I  renewed  my  ac- 
qnaintanca  with  several  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  whom  I 
had  met  while  they  were  studying 
abroad.  They  kindly  secured  for  m* 
several  engagements  as  a  soloist  and 
accompanist,  but  the  money  I  received 
was  insufficient  to  meet  the  great  ex- 
pense I  was  under  for  medical  treatment 
for  my  eyes,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of 
living. 

"My  reserve  funds  were  soon  exhaust- 
ed, and  then  I  was  compelled  to  seeic 
ways  and  means  of  .supporting  myself 
and  my  wife,  who  has  faithfully  stuck 
to  me  through  all  my  misfortune.  Fin- 
ally in  despair  I  thrust  aside  my  pride 
and  with  heavy  heart  I  sought  the 
streets,  to  implore  of  a  sympathetic 
public  the  means  of  sustenance. 
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SMALL  AUDIENCE 
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But     Playing    of     Giuseppe 

Camilloni,  Blind  Musician, 

Greatly  Enjoyed 

Those  who  heard  Giuseppe  Cam- 
illoni, the  blind  violinist,  pianist, 
soloist  and  composer  yesterday 
afternoon-*-.-  Colonial    theater 

were  amazed  at  his  versatility  and 
,  delighted  with  the  entire  perform- 
ance. The.  audience  was  small  hut 
most  appreciative. 

Mr.  Camilloni  throughout  his 
selections,  violin,  piano  and  voice, 
showed  the  same  mastery  of  tech- 
nique Although  musicians  are 
bound  to  learn  to  "feel"  their  in- 
struments without  having  to  look 
at  them,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Camillo- 
nis  performance  on  the  piano  with 
his  most  intricate  and  difficult  se- 
lections was  marvelous.  His  sore- 
ness of  touch  and  perfect  accu- 
racy made  it  difficult  to  realize  that 
he   really  was  blind. 

Of  his  violin  selections,  "Gondo- 
liera,  Op.  9  by  Sgambati,  seemed 
to  particularly  appeal  to  his  audi- 
ence. Chopin's  "Scherzo,"  Op  31 
and  his  own  "Preludio  Cromatico" 
were  perhaps  the  best  liked  piano 
selections.  "The  Two  Grenadiers" 
("I  due  Granatieri"  by  Shuman) 
was  the  song  which  was  most  keen- 
ly appreciated.  The  accompanist 
did  admirable  work  at  the  piano 
in  following  the  artist  with  sym- 
pathy and  understanding. 
The  program  follows: 
.  Part  1.  Violin 
Concerto  Op.  64  Mendelssohn 

Allegro  molto  appassionato 
Andante    espressivo 
Allegro  moderato 
Allegro  vivace 

(a)  Gondoliera  Op.   29 

"...     T     ,  Sgambati 

(b)  Le  Menetrier  Op.  19 

,  .      ,_  ,  Wienawski 

(c)  Habanera   Dance   Op    14 

Part  2.  Piano 
Scherzo  Op.  31  Chopin 

Preludio  Cromatico  Op.  12 
l  Camilloni 

Pezzo  Da  Concerto  Raff 

Part   3.   Vocal   Solo 
Prologo  nell'  Opera  Paliacci, 

Leoncavallo 

(a)  Dallata  Rotoli 

(b)  I  Due  Granatieri       Shumann 
Violin— I  Palpiti — Oj.   13 


Tuesday,    February   28,  1j?:2, 


taD  ARTISTS  TO 
(JIVE  CONCERT  HERE 



McCoys,  Brother  and  Sister, 
To  -Exesent  Propram 


A  concert  and  entertainment  by  the 
blind  artists,  John  and  Mary  Mc- 
Cay,  brother  and  sister,  will  be  giv- 
en in  Horticultural  Hall,  Tuesday 
evening,  March  14,  at  8  o'clock. 
Their  program  will  consist  of  piano 
and  vocal  solos  and  duets,  and  the 
numbers  will  be  pleasingly  varied. 

There  will  also  be  impersonations 
and  character  sketches,  a  feature  of 
which  will  be  a  fine  demonstration 
of  Irish  wit.  A  number  of  the  songs, 
too,  will  bring  out  several  Irish  mel- 
odies. Both  brother  and  sister  have 
been  blind  since  childhood. 


ihursdajr,   fciaruh  4    '*«. 


Franklin  C  Gardner  III 
and  Must  TaUe 


a  Re&L~ 
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ORCED  by  illness  to  take  a 
Franklin  C.  Gardner,  who  has 
never  been  absent  a  single  day 
from  his  duties  as  the  Enter- 
prise "newsboy"  at  Main  and  Centre 
streets  in  18  years,  was  off  duty  Wed- 
nesday, his  son  Franklin  C.  Gardner, 
Jr.,  taking  his  place.  The  doctor  has 
-.rdered  Mr.  Gardner  to  take  a  month's 
vacation. 

Rain  or  snow,  sleet  or  sunshine,  Mr. 
Gardner  has  always  been  at  his  post. 
It  has  been  a  hard  job  at  times,  with 
the  thermometer  below  zero  and  with 
the  summer  sun  swelteringly  hot.  The 
warm  weather,  he  says,  has  bothered 
bim  the  most.    Pouring  rains  are  noth- 
ing and  no  umbrella  or  sunshade  has 
been  included  in  Ms  equipment.      His 
most  thrilling  exeperience  was  about 
10  years  ago,  when  a  three-horse  en- 
gine hitch  ran  amuck  In  turning  the 
corner  and  crashed  into  the  pole  he 
was  leaning  against.     The  sturdy  pole 
saved  him  injury  but,  he  adds,  he  was 
"a  scared  rabbit"  for  a.  few  minutes. 
Many  of  the  older  residents  are  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Gardner  personally 
and  he  can  call  them  by  their   first 
names.       To  the   younger  generation 
who  know  him  only,  perhaps,  as  "the 
blind  man  on  the  corner,"  it  may  be 
interesting  to  know  he  is  61  years  old, 
was  born  in  Braintree,   later  moving 
t:.  East  Bridgewater  and  Whitman  and 
has  made   this  city  his  home   for  40 
years. 


■ 
Blind  for  20  Years. 

He  learned  the  shoemaking  trade, 
first  working  in  the  old  James  Sid- 
ney Allen  factory  on  Crescent  street 
and  then  working  for  "Deck"  Wilbur, 
Houghton  &  Coolidge  and  the  Charles 
A.  Eaton  Co.,  when  they  were  locat- 
ed on  Belmont  street.  He  worked  as 
a  leveller,  cementer,  laster  and  trailer- 
over. 


FRANKLIN    C.    GARDNER. 

About  20  years  ngo  he  had  a  nerv- 
ous breakdown,  with  a  resulting  sick- 
nets  tnat  took  away  his  sight.  Mem 
hers  of  Harmony  Lodge,  K.  of  P.,  of 
waich  he  is  a  member,  bought  him  a 
variety  store  at  Main  and  Lawrence 
street.  His  wife,  who  Avas  helping 
him  in  the  store,  became  ill  and  il 
v\as  then  he  asked  Edgar  C.  Young,  at 
the  time  circulation  manager  of  the 
Entei prise,- jf  he  could  sell  the  Enter 
prise  at  Main  and  Centre  streer.  He 
got  the  job  and  until  Wednesday  iv 
mitsed  a  day.  The  telling  of  coins 
oy  touch  did  not  bother  him  in  the 
least*  except  once  in  awhile  someone 
would   jokingly  try  to   slip   in   an   oi'i 

three-cert  piece  instead  of  a  dime. 
One  or  two  got  by,  but  more  were 
surprised  to  get  their  correct  change. 
Mr.  Gardner  was  married  Nov.  27, 
1S97,  to  Miss  Adelaide  D.  Deartn.. 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H. 
Dearth  of  17  Walnut  avenue.  There 
are  three  children,  Lilly  C,  Franklin 
Jr.,  and  Albert  H. 
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Clinton  Parishioners  Will 
Assist  in  the  Concert  Plans 


MARY  McKAY  A\T>  JOHN  McKAY 

(Special    Correspondence    to    The    Gazette^ 
CLINTON,  March  2 — John  and  Mist 
Mary  McKay,  blind  artists  who,  a'tout 
one  year  ago  entertained  a  local   au 
Jience    in    the ,G*m**w™tt#&"-'k8Ghedu\e<l 
to  make  another   visit   to  Clinton   the 
atter    part    of    this    month    and    will 
rive  a  concert  program.     Mr.  and  Miss 
McKay,  both  »^.mJv^n  hayp  h^n,  ■'- 
prived    of    their   sight    since  Infancy, 
vili   enlist   the   services   of   parishione- 
rs  of   Our   Lady   of    the    Rosary   and 
U.    John's    church    in    arranging    for 
the  affair. 


JSO^TOK  MASS.  UOHV.  (SLOBB 
-,    March    3,    1  &2^>. 


Friday.    March    10.    1922. 
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3LIND  "NEWSIE"  OFF  JOB 
FIRST  TIME  IN  18  YEARS 

BROCKTON,  March  2— Franklin  C. 
Gardner,  the  blind  "newsboy"  whose 
lady  station  is  against  a  telephone 
)ole  at  the  corner  of  Main,  and  Centre 
its,  is  off  duty  today  for  the  first  time 
n  18  years.  His  physician  has  ordered 
lim  to  take  a  vacation  of  a  month  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr  Gardner  is  known  to  every  man, 
svoman  and  child  In  Brockton  and  to 
thousands  of  visitors  who  come  here. 
Not  a  single  day,  except  Sundays,  in 
the  past  18  years,  has  he  been  away 
j.'rom  his  post.  He  has  been  blind  for 
20  years. 


SATURDAY,    MARCH    4,    1922 


Pleasure  for  the  Blind 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

A  talking  machine,  old  or  new,  will 
be  received  with  joy  and  gratitude  by 
some  blind  boys  and  girls.  Will  some- 
body kindly  give  one  and  help  brighten 
the  lives  of  these  children  so  handi- 
capped. Mrs.  H.  Freiman 

43  Clark  Road,  Brookline. 

Tel.     Brookline     2259-W. 

On    the    committee    for    the    blind. 
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Monday,   March  6,  WnZ, 


Whistles  For  The  Blind 

Blind  persons  v.  ho  go  about  the 
treets  of  Denver  alone  aro.tobe  pro- 
hen  ihev  wish  to  cross  the  streets. 
The  traffic  officer,  hearing  the\  dis- 
tinctive blast,  will  hold  up  traffic  un- 
til they  have  made  the  crossing  in 
Safety.  At  crossings  where  no  offlkei 
presides,  it  Is  easy  to  believe  that  t! 
passers-by  will  take  his  place. 

The  arrangement  has  been  made  be- 
onuse  of  the  increasing  number  cf 
traffic  accidents  in  which  blind  people 
have  been  injured.  It  is  one  of  the 
Ironies  of  fate  that  the  era  which 
marks  the  greatest  development  in 
arts  and  industries  for  those  who  can- 
not sec,  is  characterized  by  the  great- 
est dangers  to  them  in  going  about 
their  business.  But  the  world  is  not 
really  too  busy  or  too  hard-hearted 
to  stop  a  minute  to  let  a  blind  man 
pass  in  safety,  and  when  he  Is 
equipped  with  a  signal  which  Warns 
of  his  coming,  his  path  should  be 
much  safer. 


»  MUSICIANS 
TO  GIVE  CQEU 

John  -and  Mary  McCay   in 
Program  Next  Tuesday 


John  and  Mary  McCay,  blind  mu- 
sicians, who  will  appear  in  a  concert 
Tuesday  night  in  Horticultural  Hall, 
will  open  their  program  with  a  piaiio 

duet,  '"Norma."  Mr.  McCay,  who  is 
the  possessor  of  a  fine  baritone  voice, 
is  an  impersonator  and  pianist,  and 
he  will  give  impersonations,  "The 
Bashful  Man,"  "The  Schoolboy's 
First  Attempt  to  Recite  a  Poem, ' 
sketches  and  bits  of  Irish  wit,  a3  well 
as  piano  and  vocal  duets.  Mr.  and 
Miss  McCay  will  sing  a  duet,  "How 
Beautiful  Is  Night." 

Miss  McCay,  who  has  a  sweet  so- 
prano voice,  will  sing  "Killarney."  A 
humorous  song,  "A  Jolly  Good 
Laugh,"  by  Mr.  McCay,  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  piano  solo,  "Amoroso,"  by 
Miss  McCay.  "The  Bells  of  St. 
Mary,"  a  baritone  solo,  will  be  next 
on  the  program.  The  domestic  quar- 
rel of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Smith  will  be  re- 
lated in  a  humorous  duet  and  Mr. 
McCay's  next  solo  will  be  a  charac- 
ter song,  "The  Old  Rollicker." 

Part  two  will  be     opened     with  a 

piano  solo,   "The  Alpine     Song,"     by 

rtJUB^IcCay.     Vocal  duets,  "The  Harp 

That  Once   Thro"   Tara's    Halls"   and 

"Patrick    Darling."    arranged    by    the 

two  musicians,  will  be  followed  by  an 

Irish    melody.    "Off    to    Philadelphia." 

Specimens  of  Irish  wit  and  humor,  a 

soprano   solo,   selected,  a  piano  duet, 

impersonations  and  a  vocal  duet,  "Oh, 

That  We  Two  Were     Maying,"     will 

make   up    the   remainder   of    the   pro- 

■inhMa»AfcllJ>iiiiiii,i>MWiiiiawarti'»wMiw"-"'«~^- 
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John  and  Mary  McCay 
Will  Give  Concert  in 
Horticultural  Hall 

John  and  Mary  McCay,  blind 
artists,  are  scheduled  to  make  a 
timely  appearance  in  Worcester  when 
they  give  a  concert  and  entertain- 
ment in  Horticultural  hall,  Tuesday. 
March  14.  Shot  through  as  is  their 
program  with  Irish  s</ngs  and  stories, 
their  appearance  here  a  few  days 
prior  to  the  feast  of  St.  Patrick  is 
peculiarly  appropriate. 

The  McCays  are  brother  and  sister, 

who  are  said  to  be  in  no  way  handi- 
capped as  entertainers  as  a  result 
of  their  affliction.  Indeed,  there  are 
those  who  declare  the  truth  of  the 
divine  law  of  compensation  to  be 
singularly  exemplified  in  the  person- 
alities of  this  man  and  woman,  who 
in  "putting  across"  a  program  of 
merit  and  variety,  appear  not  only 
to  forget  their  misfortune,  but  to 
succeed  in  making  their  audience  for- 
get  it  as  well. 


BUND  MUSICIANS 
iPRE^ENT  CONCERT 

Johfa  and  Mary  McCay 
Show  Musical  Ability 
And  Dramatic  Talent 

John  and  Mary  McCay,  blind  musi- 
cians, gave  a  concert  in  Horticultur- 
al hall,  last  evening,  before  a  large 
gathering.  They  are  brother  and  sis- 
ter, and  each  is  gifted  with  unusual 
musical  ability  and  dramatic  talent. 
iur.  McCay  is  the  possessor  of  a 
good  baritone  voice,  plays  the  piano 
well  and  gives  impersonations  with 
much  cleverness.  Miss  McCay  sings 
well,  plays,  well  and  also  has  dra- 
matic ability.  She  scored  with  "A 
WSSfty  Good  Laugh,"  and  Mr.  McCoy's 
"The  Old  Rollicker,"  was  received 
with    much    enthusiasm. 

The    program    follows:    Piano    duet, 
"Norma";    impersonations      of      "The 
Bashful  Man,"   "The  Schoolboy's  First 
Attempt  to   Recite."  and   "Irish   Wit"; 
duet,/'How  Beautiful  Is  Night";  solo. 
"Killarney";       humorous       song,      "A 
Jolly  Good  Laugh";  piano  solo,  "Am- 
orosa";    baritone    solo,    "The    Bells    of 
St.  Mary";  dialogue,  "Domestic  Quar- 
rels"; song,    "The.  Old   Rollicker";  pi- 
ano   solo,    "The    Alpine    Song";    vocal 
duets.    "The    Harp    That    Once    Thro 
Tara's  Halls."  and  "Patrick  Darlin'." 
Irish    melody.    "Off    to    Philadelphia" 
vocal  duet,    "Oh!  That  We  Two  Wen 
Maying." 


BOSTON,   MASS.  H3RAJLD 
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MISS  CAROLINE  BORDER 
DIES  IN  HER  930  YEAR 

Devoted  Large  Part  of  Iter  Life  to 
Phijanthropy  and  Church 

^fiss  Caroline  Borden,  a  devotee  to 
philanthropic  and  religious  work  dur- 
ing ''her  entire  lifetime,  died  yesterday 
at  h%r  home,  386  Commonwealth  ave- 
nue, in  her  93d  year.  During  her  last 
years    she    was    blind.      There    will    be 

morrow,  and  funeral  services  will  be 
from  the  Central  Church,  Fall  Riv«r, 
at  2:30  P.   M. 

A  native  of  Pall  River,  she  was  the 
eldest  child  of  Col.  Richard  Borden  and 
Abby  Walker  Durfee  Borden.  Early 
In  life  she  established  a  boys'  literary 
club  and  latar  conducted  two  Bible 
classes  for  men  in  Fall  River.  When 
the  woman's  board  of  foreign  missions 
was  established  in  1S68,  she  became  a 
life  member  and  since  1S73  was  a  di- 
rector. 

After  her  parents'  death  Miss  Borden 
came  to  Boston  and  was  active  in  the 
organization  of  the  International  In- 
stitute for  Girls'  in  Spain  and  the 
American  College  for  Gills  in  Con- 
stantinople. She  served  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  which  in  1S30  ob- 
tained a  college  charter  for  the  latter 
institution  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 

In  1891  she  went  to  Constantinople  to 
attend  the  first  commencement  exer- 
cises and  since  then  has  been  a  gen- 
erous      benefactor      to       the       coillege. 


'V 
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Through  her  efforts  in  190S  a  new 
charter  was  granted,  making  the  in- 
stitution independent  from  the  wom- 
en's board  of  foreign  missions. 

In  1909  with  her  sister,  Miss  Anna 
H  Borden,  they  gave  $10,000  each  to 
the  Fall  River  Women's  Union  and  the 
Y  M  C  A.  in  that  city  and  $15,000 
to  the  Central  Congregational  Church 
of   Fall   River. 

Although    handicapped    by    (blindness, 
Atiss  Borden  took  an  active   interest  in 
women's    suffrage,    and    in    November 
1920,    cast  her   vote   in    the   Presidential 
election. 

MONDAY,  MARCH  20,   1922 


DEVOTED  TO  EDUCATIONAL  WORK 


Miss  Caroline  Borden,  Native  of  Fall 
River,  Had  Devoted  Her  L,ife  to 
\merlcan  College  for  Girls  in  Con- 
stantinople and  International  Institute 
for  Girls  in  Spain 

Miss  Caroline;  Borden,  who  died  yesterday 
at*  her  home,  38G  Commonwealth  avenue. 
was  born  in  Kail  River,  Sept.  20,  1829,  and 
was  the  eldest  child  of  Colonel  Richard 
Borden  and  Abby  Walker  Durfee  Borden. 
Colonel  Borden  was  one  of  the  leading  men 
of  The  city,  founder  of  a  large  manufac- 
turing business,  director  of  Old  Colony 
Railroad  and  promoter  of  the  Fall  River 
line  of  steamships.  Both  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Borden  were  active  in  many  forms  of  reli- 
gious and  philanthropic  work.  Miss  Borden 
was  a  member  of  the  Central  Church  in 
Fall  River  and  did  much  of  the  early  work 
at  the  Pleasant  Street  Mission  Sabbath 
School.  This  led  her  to  establish  a  Boys' 
Literary  Club,  whose  weekly  meetings  she 
aiwavs  a  Horded.  .Later  on  sli*  conducted 
two  Bible  classes  for  men  at  the  Central 
Church,  a  Sunday  morning  service  at  the 
City  Almshouse  and  a  Sunday  afternoon 
Bible  class  on  the  New  York  steamboats 
for  the  men  in  service  there. 

When  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions 
■was  organized,  in  1S68,  Miss  Borden  be- 
came a  life  member ;  and  since  1873,  she 
had  been  a  director.  She  was  the  first 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Fall  River 
Auxiliary,  organized  Jan.  25,  1869.  Colonel 
Borden  died  in  1874 ;  and  following  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Borden  in  1884,  Miss  Borden 
came  to  live  in  Boston.  As  the  result  of 
her  connection  with  the  Woman's  Board 
of  Missions,  Miss  Borden  had  a  share,  in 
the  beginnings  of  two  educational  under- 
takings which  became  the  absorbing  inter- 
est of  her  life — the  International  Institute 
for  Girls  in  Spain  and  the  American  Col- 
lege for  Girls  in  Constantinople.  The  for- 
mer is  the  culmination  of  Mrs.  Alice  Gordon 
Gulick's  devoted  labors  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  Spanish  girls,  which  began  with 
a  school  established  In  Santander  in  1871. 
To  the  American  College  for  Girls  in  Con- 
stantinople she  was,  in  her  later  years, 
ardently  devoted.  The  college  evolved  from 
a  home  school  for  girls  started  in  1871  in 
a  suburb  of  Stamboul,  but  moving,  in  187G, 
to  buildings  of  its  own  in  Scutari.  There 
Miss  Borden  visited  it  in  1883. 

Always  ambitious  for  the  progress  of; 
the  school,  and  believing  in  the  value  of 
higher  education  for  women  of  all  lands, 
she  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
•which  in  1890  secured  for  it  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  a  college 
charter.  In  1891  she  went  to  the  first 
Commencement  and  organized  an  alumnae 
association  which  has  been  a  generous 
benefactor  to  the  college.  The  college  was 
still  under,  the  control  of  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Missions,  but  gradually  its  friends 
became  convinced  that  it  could  enlist  a 
larger  number  of  supporters  in  America 
and  appeal  more  successfully  to  the  varied 
nationalities  of  many  religions  in  the  Near 
East  if  it  were  independent.  Miss  Borden 
worked    wjfih    indefatigable    zeal    and    de- 


termination to  accomplish  this  end,  and  on 
March  20,  1908,  a  new  charter  was  granted 
to  the  college,  making  it  entirely  independ- 
ent of.  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions. 
Miss  Borden  continued  to  be  a  trustee 
of  the  college.  When  the  college  moved 
to  new  buildings  on  the  European  side  of 
the  Bosphorus,  her  fondest  hopes  were  ful- 
filled. She  made  her  residence  the  home 
of  the  faculty  when  they  were  in  Boston, 
and  to  each  one  she  was  a  devoted  per- 
sonal friend,  especially  to  Dr.  Mary  Mills 
Patrick    the  president  of  the  college. 

During  the  last  years  of.  her  life  Miss 
Borden  was  blind.  To  one  of  her  energetic 
nature,  this  was  a  severe  trial,  but  she  did 
not  allow  blindness  to  stop  any  of  her 
important  activities.  At  the  national  elec- 
tion in  November,  1920,  although  ninety- 
one  years  old,  she  exercised  her  newly 
granted  suffrage. 


MHaFORD,    MASS.   NEWS 

Wednesday,   M*.rc?h  2k,  1922, 


BLIND  MUSICIANS  WILL 

GIVE  ENTERTAINMENT 


John  and  Mary  McGay,  the  blind. 
entertainers  and  musicians,  who  ap- 
pear at  K,  of  C.  hall  next  Monday 
evening,  k^enj|j|j^wB!ffy**?poken  of 
he  press  of  Worcester  and  Spring- 
field. Both  play  the  piano  with  skill 
and  fine  effect. 

Miss  McCay  has  a  clear,  sweet. 
sympathetic  soprano  voice,  of  good 
range. 

Mr.  McCay  possesses  a  rich  bari- 
tone voice,  and  he  evokes  much 
laughter  by  his  droll  humor  and  *>«»1 
Irish  wit.  His  cleverness  in  imper- 
sonations is  considered  wonderful, 
since  he  has  never  been  able  to  look 
upon  the  facial  expression  and  action 
of  others. 

The  program  is  well  selected  and 
of  the  highest  class,  and  includes  a 
dialogue  song,  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith." 
in  which  Miss  McCay  impersonates  a 
scolding  wife. 

Both  brother  and  sister  have  been 
blind  since  early  childhood. 


£J3L70KD,    MASS.  KSSWB 

l-r  u*y,    tAnron   24.    i922. 


A  WORTHY  CAUSE 


An  enjoyable  evening  is  assured 
all  who  attend  the  concert  in  K.  of  C. 
hall  next  Monday  evening,  by  John 
and  Mary  McCay,  musicians  of  abil- 
ity, and  both  blind  since  childhood. 

An  excellentpromaflik, is  arranged 
and  it  ifTRKpfS '  miiiora  will  respond 
in  goodly  numbers  to  this  worthy 
cause  of  the  blind  brother  and  sister. 

Tickets  are  on  sale  by  local  school 
children,  also  at  Burke's  drug  store 
and  G-illon's  Spa. 


>¥<• 
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•Smj&Q  l{\   HASP    N"HWS 
^^  My,  M*.r«.i  26,  1922. 

BLIND  MUSICIANS'  CONCERT 

The  blind  musicians,  John  and 
Mary  McCay,  delighted  last  evening 
in  lj_iW*H*"'  Hill  hi  "i'l  i'iI  ll'n  i  '  of  about 
500,  with  a  versatile  and  excellently 
rendered  program,  including  vocal 
and  instrumental  numbers  and  recita- 
tions, with  impersonations.  They  are 
very  capable  musicians  and  their  se- 
lections were  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. That  two  artists  could  so 
vary  an  extended  program  and  re- 
tain the  interest  of  an  audience  is 
•unusual. 


PPKTNaFIBL.D,  MASS.,  hfEWS 


SUMMON  MINISTER 
WHO  RAISED  FUND 
FOR  BLIND  GIRLS 

Coler's  Agerrte-etTFCk  the    Rev 
E.  C.  Holman;  Find  Ex- 
penses     Ate      Up 
Donations 


New  York.  March  29 — Rev  Edwir. 
O.  Holman,  72,  at  present  unat- 
tached to  any  pulpit  of  his  Presbyte- 
rian faith,  has  been  working  for 
many  years  in  a  dingy  old  office  :.t 
\%  Fifth  avenue  to  raise  a  fund  to 
I  mild  a  home  for  blind  working  girls 
without  ever  SfeS&fc . -fr-'.a.. d iea>n  eo 
true. 

Up   to    1918  he  had   raised  in   thel 
name    of    the    "Golden    Rule    Alliance 
of    America"   $19,5S0,   of   which   $17.- 
214.33  unfortunately  had  to  go  to 
penses.      In   one   year     alone   he     asj 
treasurer  of  the  alliance,  to  whim  all 
checks    and    cash    contributions 
returned,  totalled  $2271  in     receipts;] 
but   again   those   other   expenses    ate 
up  $2051.71,  leaving  the  home  for  the 
blind  in  an  acute  state  of  non-reali- 
zation. 

Little    Above   Expenses 

In  1921 —  which,  as  '  everybody 
knows  was  a  bad  year  for  charity — 
Mr  Holman's  treasurership  pro- 
duced $50S4.96,  but  the  working 
girls'  fund  benefitted  by  only  $160, 
according  to  his  statement  to  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Welfare  Coler.  Of 
the  rest,  he  says  $2514.68  went  to 
expenses  and  the  balance  to  "benev- 
olence and  charity"  of  a  general  na- 
ture not   specified. 

Mr  Holman's  ardor  to  help  the 
blind  is  undimmed,  however,  and  he 
would  be  going  at  the  task  with  full 
force  today  but  for  the  fact  that  De- 
tective Sergeant  Mullahey,  attachsd 
to  Commissioner  Coler's  office,  took 
him  into  the  Washington  Heights 
police  court  on  a  summons  charging 
violation  of  the  new  charities  ordi- 
nance, which  prohibits  the  soliciting 
of  funds  in  public  places  without  a 
license  from  the  department  of  pub- 
lic  welfare. 

Sergeant  Mullahey  and  Albert  Sal- 
mon, institutional  inspector  for  Mr 
Coler.  told  Magistrate  Ryttenberg 
that  Holman  applied  for  a  license  on 
December   9,    -which,   after   investiga- 


Jordan  Hall 


Thursday  Eve. 
arch  23,  1922 


at  8:15  o'clock 


Irst  Appearance 

in  Boston 

aitowitsch 

(Eminent  Russian  Blind  Violinist 


David  Sapiro  at  the  Piano 


Programme 


1.     Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin  in  D  Minor 


Brahms 


Allegro 
Adagio 

2.  Concerto  in  D  Major 

3.  (a)     Romance 

(b)  La  Chasse   (Caprice) 

(c)  Hebrew  Melody 

(d)  Zephyr 

4.  (a)     Vaggsang 

(b)     Souvenir  de  Moscow 


Un  poco  presto  e  con  sentimento 


Presto  agitato 


Paganini-  W  Whelm] 

D'Ambrosio 

Cartier-Kreisler 

Josef  Ac/iron 

.    Hub  ay 

Tor  Aulin 

.    Wieniawski 


Tickets,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00  and  50c  (Plus  10%  War  Tax) 
ON  SALE  NOW  AT  BOX  OFFICE 

Direction,  Daniel  Davis  Concert  Impresario 


STIEFF  PIANO  USED 


ABRAHAM    HAITOW ITSCH 


nPHOSE  of  us  who,  from  acquired  habit  or  humored  indisposi- 
■*•  tion,  have  developed  a  hostile  attitude  toward  this  good  old 
earth  and  the  conditions  under  which  we  live,  work  and  some- 
times fight,  should  learn  to  knpw  Abraham  Haitowitsch. 

Ask  Haitowitsch  if  life  is  worth  living.  He  will  smile, 
although  he  is  sightless,  and  tell  you  that  it  is. 

Haitowitsch  was  not  born  blind.  He  was  a  healthy,  normal 
child  until  he  reached  his  second  year.  Then  one  day  a  bad  fall 
from  a  high  chair  caused  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve.  Still  he  is 
not  totally  blind.  He  can  tell  whether  there  is  a  brilliant  light 
in  the  room  or  not,  but  that  is  all. 

His  extraordinary  talent  for  music  showed  itself  in  early 
youth,  and  his  progress  was  so  quick  and  so  great,  that  in  1911 
he  was  sent  to  the  Imperial  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Petrograd, 
Russia.  After  studying  there  he  was  graduated  from  the  Con- 
servatory with  the  highest  honors. 

The  goal  he  has  set  is  recognition  not  as  a  prodigy  or  a  blind 
marvel,  but  as  one  of  the  greatest  violinists  of  the  present  day. 

His  first  appearance  of  the  season  commands  the  attention  of 
concert-goers  not  only  because  of  Mr.  Haitowitsch's  genius,  but 
also  because  of  the  rare  excellence  of  the  programme. 


WHAT  THE  CRITICS  SAY  OF  HIS 
REMARKABLE  PL  A  Y1NG 


Mr.  Haitowitsch   proved   to   be   the  possessor   of  fleet,   agile 

fingers;   firm,   elastic  wrists;   good   taste  in  accentuation,  and  of 

commendable  technique. 

— New  York  American. 
***** 

Abraham   Haitowitsch   gave   a    matinee    in   the   Town   Hall, 

playing  with  rapt  and  appealing  beauty  the  D  Minor  Sonata  of 

Brahms. 

— N.  Y.  T lines. 
***** 

All  that  the  earnest  and  sincere  young  player  did  was  ap- 
plauded to  the  echo.  His  tone  was  warm  and  sweet  and 
sympathetic,  and  he  made  the  fine  old  violin  sing  with  a  voice 
of  purity  and  power,  even  in  passages  of  octaves  and  double  stops 
that  called  for  a  nimble  and  facile  fingering. 

— Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
*       *       *       *       * 

Abraham  Haitowitsch  has  taste  and  a  good  command  of  the 
technical  possibilities  of  his  instrument. 

— N.  Y .  Evening  Sun. 
***** 

Haitowitsch  is  a  sincere  and  serious  musician,  and  his  inter- 
pretation t)f  Brahms,  as  well -as  of  the  Paganini-Wilhehmj  con- 
certo and  other  works  which  followed  it,  gave  evidence  of  that. 

—N.  Y.  Sun. 


IfJ 


tion  by  themselves,  Commissioner 
Coler  rejected.  Since  then  the  Com- 
missioner learned  that  the  alliance 
has  been  collecting  funds  from  more 
than  300  coin  boxes  placed  in  stores 
throughout  the  city. 


BATKRETfJU    MAM.    Vf*™* 


Wins  Success  Though 

Blind  from  Her  Birth 

By    NEA   Service 
LITTLE  ROCK.  Ark.,  Mar.  31— Though 
totally  blind  from  birth,  Allie  Marie  Han- 
'num,  23,  i*  a.  skilled  musician^  a.  aw  ran  a 
t,  a  composer,  a  teacher  and  an  ex-^ 
llent  typist. 

She  plays  the  pipe  organ  regularly  in 
St.  Andrew's  Cathedral  here.  She  twice 
has  won  state  prizes  for  the  best  mu- 
ical  composition. 
Her  skill  with  the  typewriter  is  equal 
o  that  of  any  first-class  stenographer. 
Besides  her  other  accomplishments  Miss 
.annum  is  a  proficient  needlewoman.  She 
s  thoroughly  feminine  and  keeps  up  with 


WORCESTER,  ifASS.  GAZETTE 


BLIND  yet  SEES 


Rev,  Thomas  Houston 

The  Blind  Evangelist 

O**  SCOTLAND 
at  the 

FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN 

CHURCH 

Main   and   Hermon   Sts. 


The  Gospel  in  Word  and 
Song 

APRIL  2nd  FOR  TWO  WEEKS, 

Except  April  Srd  and  Saturdays 

HOUR:  7.80  P.  M. 

IF  YOU  ARE  Not  A  Christian 

COME 


LtAWRBNCE.    MASS.    TIUBTJNB 

iU««ti«*.   April    4,    1922, 


Monday  morning  a,  blind  man  was 
"Walking-  down  Essex  street.  He  pro- 
ceeded without  difg£UJ£ju  until  'he 
reached  the  coFffiroTLawrence  and 
Essex  streets  when  he  headed  right 
into  a  post  i&LJjh/ft^jjdgjg^  of  .the  side- 
walk. A  policeman  who  was  standing 
there  saw  his  difficulty  and  taking 
him.  by  the.  arm  led  him  away  from 
the  post,  explaining  to  him  what  he 
was  doing  and  started  him  off  in  the 
right  direction.  Thus  another  chiv- 
alrous act  in  the  daily  walk  of  life 
was  performed.  _______ 


WOJftCESTTTR,  ?XASS.  TELEGRAM 
Thursday,  April   6,    V122, 


BLIND  EVANGELIST 
PROVES  POPULAR 


Rev.  Thomas  Houston  Has 
Effective  Manner  of  Im- 
pressing Moral 


Rev.  Thomas  Houston,  the  blind 
Scotch  evangelist  conducting  a  series 
of  services  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
church,  drew  a  large  audience  last 
night  and  interest  is  increasing.  Rev 
Mr.  Houston  holds  attention  with  a 
touch  of  humor  while  the  real  lesson 
is  driven  home.  The  church  quartet 
sang. 

Tonight  Rev.  Mr.  Houston  will  sing 
the  "Holy  City,"  and  preached  on  that 
theme. 


31CCXTCN,  BTAJSe..  TZX&SI 

Friday.  Apr  1  J,  1322. 


BLIND  EVAWpmST*?PBnR 

Jofnt  Servi6«^Dy  Swedish  Congrega- 
tionalists  and    Baptists. 

More  than  400  attended  the  Lenten 
service  held  jointly  Thursday  evening 
at  the  Swedish  Congregational  church 
by  members  of  the  Swedish  Baptist 
and  Swedish  Congregational  churches. 
Rev.  Axel  Bergstedt  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  opened  the  masting  with 
prayer.  ' 

Rev.  J.  A.  Freeman,  blind  leva iigeWt 
Of  Moline,  III.,  vt&s  the  mpe&cer...  He 
gave  a  number  oV  vocal  smyJ^Ecoru- 
patiying  himself  inVseveral  of  the  num- 
bers on  a  mandolin.  Martin  Jensen-, 
ehiirch  organist,-  Accompanied  the 
evftpgelist  in  .~cverar%selections. 


WORCir  S       V,  MA£  --.  GAZETTES 


Dirnd  tvaugelist  at 
First  Presbyterian 

Rev.  Thomas  Houston,  blind  evan- 
gelist of  Scotland,  will  preach  to- 
morrow at  three  services  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  church.  At  the  10.30 
a.  m.  service,  Rev.  Houston  wilJ 
preach  on  "A  Soldier's  Fatal  Neglect." 
The  afternoon  service  will  be  marked 
by  an  address  on  "Supreme  Frater- 
nity." and  the  Clan  Scott,  Order  of 
Scottish  Clans;  Ladies  of  Scotia. 
Ladies  of  Thistle  Lodge  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Orangemen  will  attend 
At  7  p.  m.,  Rev.  Mr.  Houston  will 
preach  on  "Excuses  That  Do  Not  Ex- 
cuse." 


MnrJsv.     AdivI    &    1922. 


OLDEST  BLIND  PERSON   IS 

"  "LIVING  IX   STONIXOTON 

Mrs.  Annie  Catana,  100  years  old.  re- 
cently found  'by  a  home  reader  of  the  state 
board  of  education  fox  the  blind,  in  the 
home  of  her  nephew,  ar  Stonlngiton,  is 
believed -to  be  the  oldest  blind  person  in 
Connecticut.  She  came  from  Portugal 
about   13  years  ago. 


1AJSL  B TVTER,  MA  SS  GLOBE 

(numev,  April   1%   1&22. 


STOLE  FROM  THE  BLIND 

Following  an  investigation  on  the 
part  of  the  police  since  receiving  a 
comnlainf-    that    a    house    on    Walker 

street  hall  IHl'fH f  MWWIu  few  days 

ago,  it  was  stated  this  morning  by 
the  police  that  a  young  lady  admitted 
having  stolen  $97  and  a  wrist  watch 
There  will  not  be  any  prosecution, 
the  matter  having  been  settled  by  the 
interested  parties.  The  money  was 
the  property  of  a  blind  woman  who 
resides  in  the  tenement  in  question. 


I — 


i-naajf.    Aprii      i4»    1&22, 


BLIND  GIRL  IS  GENIUS 


Though  stone-blind  from  birth,  Alllo 
Marie  Hannum,  23-year-old  Little 
Rock-(Aflk.^  jfirif  JW'B'I^IHBWBBfWHRi, 
a  soprano  soloist,  a  composer,  a 
teacher,  and  a  first-class  typist.  Her 
beautiful  soprano  voice  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  a  large  congregatiton  at  one 
of  the  cathedrals  in  Little  Rock, 
where  she  also  plays  the  pipe  organ. 
Her  skill  on  the  piano  has  also  caused 
the  critics  to  prophesy  a  great  career 
for  .Ljttle  Rock's  "wonder  girl."  She 
has  traveled  extensively,  always  alone, 
and  is  intensely  religious.  Reading 
is  her  favorite  recreation.  . 


EGGS  BY  THE  THOUSAND 


State  Flower  Mission  Exceeds  All  Previ- 
ous Records  for  Easter  Distribution  to 
the  Blind  .Tubercular  Patients  and 
Shutins 


Never  in  its  history  has  the  State  Flower 
Mission  received  so  much  for  its  Easter 
distribution  as  this  year.  Not  a  cent  has 
been  spent  for  the  purchase  of  eggs  yet 
from  all  over  New  England  the  crates 
have  come.  Up  to  noon  today,  712  dozen 
had  been  received  and  packed  with  other 
good  things  for  the  blind,  tubercular  pa- 
tients, lonely  convalescents  and  aged  Shut- 


ins  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  There 
are  always  some  belated  contributions  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Wright  Simpson,  the  superin- 
tendent, who  plans  every  item  in  this 
ever-increasing  programme  of  hope  ana 
cheer,  is  confident  that  the  entire  number 
will  be  close  to  9000  eggs. 

W.  C.  T.  U.  groups,  Sunday  schools, 
women's  clubs,  King's  Daughters  and  in- 
dividuals have  a  share  in  this  work  for 
which  the  church  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
officials  gladly  offer  their  spacious  vestries. 
If  all  who  contribute  to  the  Easter  dis- 
tribution could  look  into  the  large  vestry 
today  they  would  see  a  really  remarkable 
sight.  Cards  denoting  the  places  where 
the  gifts  are  to  go  are  hung  on  the  pillars 
■ — the  West,  North  and  South  Ends,  Rox- 
bury,  Dorchester,  East  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge— and  under  these  are  assembled 
the  baskets  as  fast  as  they  are  filled,  and 
that  is  a  task  of  days,  rather  than  hours. 
Additional  volunteers  were  pressed  into 
service  this  year  because  of  the  unusuai 
demand  from  those  who  represent  different 
organizations  with  poor  and  sick  people 
on  their  lists.  Through  the  interest  of  so 
many  persons  desirous  of  helping,  the  dis- 
tribution is  to  be  more  personal  this  year ; 
that  is,  Mrs.  Simpson  depends  less  upon 
expresses  for  delivery,  and  every  visitor 
with  a  chery  word  adds  to  the  joy  that 
comes  from  the  receipts  of  these  littlfe 
baskets. 

With  every  one  is  a  flowering  plant — 
geraniums  of  varied  colors  and  begonias 
For  the  blind,  the  sweet-smelling  plants  ar>s 
set  aside,  and  these,  massed  about  the  fcas- 
kcts,  makes  a  sight  worth  seeing.  On 
many,  are  pussy-willow  branches  and  with 
every  one  is  a  card  wishing  that  Easter 
day  may  be  a  time  of  hope  and  happiness. 

Each  basket  contains  a  dozen  eggs  and 
five  oranges.  Jelly,  coacoa,  sugar,  con- 
densed milk,  grape  juice,  home-made  cook 
ies  and  candy  are  apportioned  according  to 
each  recipient  always  with  special  feel- 
ing for  the  blind  men  and  women: 

Instructive  District  Nurses,  tubercular 
nurses,  Floating  Hospital  nurses  engaged 
in  on-shore  work,  representatives  of  the 
division  of  the  blind.  State  Department  ot 
Education,  the  American  Invalid  Aid  So- 
ciety, and  the  Family  Welfare  Societv  are 
there  to  help  in  every  possime  way,  be- 
sides carrying  the  welcome  gifts  into 
hemes  where  the  sick  and  sorrowing  dwell. 


BPjaNGJTEILJD.   MASS,  RHP 

Thurit1  \y,  April  20,  1922. 


BLIND  EVANGELIST 
SPEAKS  AJ>ST  JAMES'S 

Jfev 
lizab 


IBr  Trromas  W.  Houston  of 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  prominent  blind 
evangelist,  addressed  a  large  attend- 
ance at  St  James  Methodist  church 
Tuesday  night.  The  speaker,  who  lost 
his  sight  more  than  20  years  ago,  im- 
pressed the  members  of  his  audience 
with  the  fact  that  physical  handicap 
should  not  prevent  them  from  fol- 
lowing in  the  ways  of  God.  He  asked 
his  hearers  "not  to  pity  him,  but  to 
envy  him,"  and  declared  that  he  had 
never  been  able  to  see  until  he  lost 
his  sight.  With  him  on  the  platform 
were  Rev  Edson  R.  Leach,  pastor  of 
the  church,  Rev  Dosamond  M.  Mc- 
Oonald  of  First  Presbyterian  church, 
Rev  Frank  J.  Smith  and  Sam  Paul, 
a  boyhood  companion  of  the  evangel- 
ist, who  led  the  singing.  4ft 


SATURDAY,  APR.L  22,   1922 

Frisco's  Bllud  Doss 

A  veteran  political  figure  of  San  FrX 
Cisco,  Christopher  A.  Buckley,  at  one  t£e 
known  there  as  "The  Blind  Boss,"  died  i 

hnJT0  h0me+!ast  ni^ht-  He  was  totally 
blind  for  more  than  forty  years.  He  we* 
out  of  politics  in  1894,  but  for  the  twenty 
years    prior    to    that    date    he   was   almost 

s«nre£?  "?  °nly  in  the  ™mi^  affairs  of 
San    Francisco    but    in    the   politics   of   the 
entire    State    of    California.      He    made   c 
unmade   United    States    senators   anS    go" 

iXZ  ^  „6aSily    SS    he    did    ma>-°"    «d 
judges    and    supervisors.       He    married 
Bostonian    and    was    well    known    in 
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James  E.  W.  Smith  Demon- 
strates He  Need  Not  Rely 
On  Friends 

By  A  STAFF  CORRESPONDENT. 

RAYMOND,  April  80.— James  E.  W- 
Smith,  almost  totally  blind,  came  to 
this  town  several  years  ago  and  sur- 
prised almost  every  one  In  the.  village 
by  showing  that  a  blind/  man  can  make' 
a  very  comfortable  living:  without  any 

special  reliance  upon  friends  and  reia- 
fives. 

It  seems  that  more  than  40  years  ago, 
James  Smith  was  an  ambitious  young 
man,   working   hard   for  his  education 
m  a  «Maine  preparatory   school.       His 
goal    was   Bowdoin    college,    where    he] 
planned  to  take*  the  madical  course. 

Too  constant  use  of  his  eyes,  too 
great  diligence  in  studying  began  to 
affect  his  sight.  As^time  wore  on 
Smith's  vision  began'  to  dim  and  he 
dropped  his  studying  entirely  for 
nearly  two  years  in  the  hope  that  the 
process  of  impaired  vision  might  be 
halted.  But  it  was  too  late.  A  few 
weeks  later  he  found  himself  half 
blind.  Through  all  the  years  since  his 
vision  has  steadily  failed  until  today 
he  can  hardly  distinguish  daylight 
from  darkness  and  is  entirely  unable  to 
recognize  even  the  outline  of  the  face 
of  his  dearest  friend. 

In  spite  of  his  affliction,  however, 
Mr.  Smith  posseses  unfailing  optimism. 
He  would  not  dream  of  allowing  any 
dne  to  do  anything  for  him  that  would 
not  be  done  as  readily  for  o-o  whose 
eyesight   is   not  faulty. 

To  make  a  living  now  .-i  and 

operates  a  small  stor'  opposite  the 
Raymond  railroad  station.  The  trav- 
eler on  the  Portsmouth  division  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  railroad  can  see  his 
place   of  business   from   the   train. 

In  his  store  this  blind  optimist,  for 
he  is  that,  keeps  his  line  of  tobaccos, 
candies,  crackers  and  cookies  in  pack- 
ages, bread  and  various  other  articles. 
As  you  open  the  door  you  are  greeted 
with  a  cheery  "How  do  you  do,"  and 
"What   can   I   do   for  you?".     You   get 


mi 


I  p- 


service.  There  is  no  fumblin* 
for  what  you  want.  For  Mr.  Smith 
knows  the  exact  location  of  every™ 
of  merchandise  in  the  store.  If  \ou 
ask  for  a  certain  brand  of  cigar,  >ou 
get  that  brand.  not-«  cigar  from  the 
box  next  to  it.  Mr.  ..Smith  also  run  a 
laundrv  agency.  Two  years  ago  ms 
store  was  destroyed  toy  fire  tout  he  im- 
mediately rebuilt  it. 

But  the  most  interesting  fact  ot  an 
is  that  his  genial  blind  optomigt  is  a 
very  talented  elocutionist.  When  hiS 
sight  began  to  fail  and  he  reah2^d 
that  his  life  ambition  to  be  a  surgedti 
had  become  impossible  of  realization, 
he  went  to  Boston  and  spent  several 
years  pursuing  studies  in  elocution 
and  dramatics  under  nationally  known 
teachers  of  elocution.  He  committed  j 
his  parts  to  memory  by  having  some 
one  read  them  to  him.  Today  he 
travels  over  a  large,  part  of  hiB  natn  t 
state  of  Maine  and  much  of  New 
Hampshire  giving  recitals  before^ 
varied  audiences. 

For  several  years,  before  his  vision 
became  almost  wholly  lost,  Mr.  Smith 
kept  several  excellent  horses  and  in- 
dulged in  his  favorite  pastime  of  racing. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  member  of  the- 
Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pyth- 
ias and  the  grange.  He  was  born  in 
Lyman,  Me.,  in  1861.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  a  year  old:  and  his  mothti 
three  years  later. 


PORTSMOUTH,  N.   H.  TIMES 
1  uasciay,    IW*y   2.   "S*M2. 


BLIND  MAN  KEEPS 
SHOP  1NRAYM0ND 

James  E.  W.  Smith  Demon= 
strates  He  Need  Not  Rely 
/^X-On  Friends. 


VYMOND.   May  2 — Janccs  E.  W. 

Ii     a|mrmi.^fttja.Ur  'hlinr'     came    to 

I  his  town  several  yWPs  ago  and  sur- 
prised almost  every  one  in  the  vil- 
lage  by    showing   that   a   blind    num 

raa.k'3  a  very  comfortable  living 
without  any  special  reliance  upon 
Irienrio  and  relatives 

It  seems  that  more  than  40  years 
ago  James  Smtih  was  an  ambitious 
young  man,  working  hard  for  hi.s  ed- 
ucation in  a  Maine  preparatory 
ischool.  His  goal  was  Bowdoin  college, 
where  lie  planned  to  take  the  medical 
eour.se. 

Too  constant  use  of  his  eyes,  too 

great  diligence  in  studying  began  to 

ct  his  sight.     As  time    iwore     on 

th's  vision  ibe'gan  to  dim  and  he 
'dropped   his  studying      entirely      for 

ly     two  years  in   the  hope  that 

process  of  impaired  vision  might 
be  halted.  But  it  was  too  late.  A  few- 
weeks  later  ihe  found  himself  half 
blind.  Through  all  the  years  since  his 
vision  has  steadily  failed  until  today 
he  can  hardly  distinguish  daylight 
from  darkness  and  is  entirely  unable 
'o  recognize  even  the  outline  of  the 
vace  of  his  dearest  friend 


In  spite  of  his  affliction.  However, 
air.  Smith  possesses  unfailing  optim- 
ism. Ke  would  not  dream  of  allow- 
fnf  any  one  to  do  anything  for  him 
that  would  not  be  done  as  readily 
for  one  whose  eyesight  is  not  faulty. 

To  make  a  living  now  he  owns  and 
operates  a  sn?all  store  opposite  the 
Raymond  railroad  station.  The  trav- 
eler on  the  Portsmouth  division  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine  railroad  lean  see 
his  place  of  business  from  the  train. 

In  his  store  this  iblind  optimist,  tor 
he  is  that,  keeps  his  line  olf  tohaccos, 
candies,  crackers  and  cookies  in  pa6k. 
ages,  'bread  and  various  other  arti- 
cles. As  you  open  the  door  you  are 
greeted  with  a  cheery  "How  do  you 
do,"  and  "What  can  I  do  for  you?" 
you  get  quick  service.  There  is  no 
fumbling  for  what  you  want.  For  Mr. 
Smith  knows  the  exact  location,  ofi 
every  hit  of  merchandise  in  the  store 

If  you  ask  for  a  certain- brand  of  cig- 
•vir.  you  get  the  brand,  not  a  cigar 
from  the  next  box  to  it.Mr.  Smith  also 
runs  a  laundry  aigency.  Two  years 
ago  his  store  was  destroyed  Iby  hre 
(but   he  immediately  rehuilt  it. 


SFftAJSXKSHAll    HAIR.    WHBVM 
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BLIND  MUSICIANS 
JVSMl  CONCERT 
vflfURSDAY  NIGHT 
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John  and  Mary  McCay,  brother 
and  sister,  both  blind,  and  known  as 
'the  blind  artists,-'  will  appear  at 
Lincoln  school  hall  Thursday  even- 
ing, May  4,  in  a  program  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  impersona- 
tions,   qtc. 

Miss  iMcCay  possesses  a  pure,  sweet 
and  sympathetic  voice  with  a  good 
range.  Mr.  IMcCay  has  a  rich  bari- 
tone voice  and  his  ability  as  an  im- 
personator is  to  Ibe  wondered  at  since 
he  has  never  been  atble  to  look  upon 
the  facial  expression  and  action  of 
others.  No  less  amusing  and  natural 
is  the  dialogue  song,  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith,''  in  which  Miss  McCay  repre- 
sents the  scolding  wife.  The  audi- 
ence will  also  be  entertained  with 
droll  Irish  wit.  Both  artists  play 
the  piano  with  skill  and  fine  effect. 


ALLIO  MARIE  HANNUM 


Though  stone-blind  from  birth,  Alllo 
Marie  Hannum,  twenty-three-year-old 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  girl,  is  a  skilled  mu- 
sician, a  soprano  soloist,  a  composer, 
a  teacher,  a»4-*.4u;st-clas6  typist. 


B08TON,    MACS.   IIBJULD 

Wednesday,  M$y  10,  1922. 


Blind  Boy  Is  Stroke  on 
*  Academy  Second  Crew 


TABOR    ACADEMY    SECOND    CREW.      WILLIAM    NICHOLS    BEGGS,    BLIND 
STROKE,    ON    EXTREME    RIGHT 


Laurels  at  College  Predict- 
ed for  Tabor  Oarsman 
if  He  Keeps  Pegging 


STUDIES  BY  FINGERS 
ON  RAISED  LETTERS 


[Special  Dispatch  to  Th«»  \  era  id] 

MARION,  May  9-  Kindness 

Isn't  keeping  William  \vffiMvEG&gs 
of  Winchester,  a  student  at  Tabor 
Academy  'here,  from  athletic.  He 
has' made  stroke  on  the  second  crew 
and  will  stroke  his  shell  to  victories 
this  spring,  he  hopes. 

Beggs  wanted  to  make  the  first  Tabor 
crew.  He  wanted  to  so  badly  that  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  last  summer 
practicing  on  the  Charles  river  with 
Coach  "Jim"  Manning. 

May  Make  College  Chew 
Tbat  he  l6n't  In  the  first  Tabor  boat 
doesn't  indicate  that  he  is  not  a  promis- 
ing oarsman.  On  the  contrary,  Director 
W.  Huston  Lillard  of  the  academy, 
usually  a  conservative  prophet,  doesn't 
hesitate  in  stating  that  If  Beggs  only 
keeps  ^pegging"  away  he  will  probably 
make  a  college  varsity  crew  later  on. 

"He  shows  great  promise,"  Mr.  Lillard 
says:  "Rowing  is  a  good  deal  like  music 
or   poetry.     There    is   rhythm   to   it.     A 


good  oarsman  must  have  that  sense  of 
time  and  Beggs  has  It.  He  is  musical — 
he's  taking  piano  lessons, 

"He  has  a  good  physique  and  now  It 
is  chiefly  a  question  of  the  power  he 
cat  develop.  He  has  good  technique.  If 
he  does  make  a  college  varsity  crew  it, 
will  bo  unique.  I  don't  believe  It  has 
ever  been  done,  at  least  on  this  side  of 
tlie  water." 

Influenza  robbed  Beggs  of  his  eyesight 
three  years  ago.  Blindness  didn't  rob 
him  of  his  courage,  however.  "The 
flu,"  he  says,  '^picked  my  weakest  spot. 
My  family  has  always  had  weak  eyes. 
But  it  is  done.    Why  feel  discouraged?" 

To   Enter   Harvard   In    Fall 

He  wears  his  blue  sailor  suit  (Tabor 
Is  a  preparatory  school  with  nautical 
training)  as  jauntily  as  any  of  the  other 
18-year  boys.  He  finds  his  way  about 
the  building  almost  without  aid,  and 
goes  about  his  studies,  preparing  for 
Harvard  next  autumn,  where  he  is  to 
take  up  law. 

Studying  from  books  in  Braille,  run- 
ning his  sensitive  fingers  over  the  raised 
letters  all  by  himself,  Beggs  has  been 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  others  at  Ta- 
bor. Although  this  Is  only  his  second 
year  he  Is  taking  senior  subjects.  His 
books — furnished  by  himself — correspond 
for  the  most  part  with  the  regulation 
text  books.  "Where  there  are  variations 
he  has  some  schoolmate  read  aloud  to 
him. 

He  loves  the  water.  That  Is  fortunate, 
for  rowing  is  one  of  the  few  sports 
which  does  not  require  eyesight.  Stroke 
is  a  position  which  does  not  require  the 
oarsman  to  watch  the  others.     He  sets 


the  pace  and  the  others  follow. 

His  first  year  at  Tabor  saw  him  out 
for  the  crew.  He  has  been  able  to 
swim  since  he  was  5.  Last  year  he 
didn't  make  a  seat  in  even  the  second 
boat.  The  achievement  of  a  place  in 
the  second  shell  is  something,  for  "there 
are  four  crews  at  Tabor.  One  handicap 
against  him  this  spring  is  his  weight 
He  weighs  about  133  pounds,  while  sev- 
eral members  of  the  first  Tabor  crew 
are  many  pounds  heavier.  His  body 
Is  capable  of  much  mors  musole  and 

weight  which  will  come  with  more  shell  I 
practice. 

Beggs  Is  not  an  optimistic  as  Director 
Tlllard  regarding  his  winning  of  a  place  - 
on  a  college  crew.  "Rowing  is  wonderful 
exercise  and  sport,  and  of  course  I'm 
going  out  for  It  when  I  get  to  college 
just  as  hard  as  I  can,"  he  says.  "I  may 
make  a  dormitory  crew  if  I  don't  doanv- 
H^ng_else." 


m 
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TOTALLY  BLIND  BUT  STROKE  OAR 


(By   Pacific   &  Atlantic) 
William    N.    Beggs,    eighteen,    although,    totally    blind    Is    stroke_tm 
second  crew  of   Tabor  Academy   Preparatory"  Oulnali  nala«awa»»*Br 
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"BOSTON,    MASS.   EVE.    GLOBE 

i  i.uravis/,    May    1.;,    ld22. 


ffATICK 

John  and  Mary  McCay,  brother  and 
sister,  both  blind,  gave  a  vocal  and  in- 
strumental concert  at  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus Hall  last  evening:  which  was 
largely  attended. 


BOmtOK,   UAME.   MORK.   OUJim 
.Sunday,   May  81,   W*, 
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OLD  VETERAN 
UVB  ALL  AJfl 

Arthur  H,  Jaqiuth  A)es 
Own  Work 


Neighbor  Cooks   His   Meals   in 
Lonely  Washington,  N  H 

Special  IJiBpa*ch  to   the  Globe 

HILLSBORO,  N  H,  May  20— In  the 
little  ftown  of  Washington,  which 
claims  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
place  in  the  country  to  name  itself  for 


the  !lrst  President  of  the  United  States, 
lives  Arthur  H.  Jaquith.  'aged  77.  a 
Civil  War  veteran,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  characters  of  the 
countr.  side.  Mr  Jaquith  is  totally  blind 
and  ha&  been  for  seven  or  eight  years, 
yet  he  lives  entirely  alone  and  does 
his  own  work  without  assistance  from 
anyone    except    a   neighbor   who    cooks 

his  meals   for  him. 

Washington  is  a  tiny  community  with 
a  population  of  360,  hidden  away  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  hills,  13  miles  from 
this  town.  .It  is  secluded  and  for  most 
of  the  year  nearly  impossible  to  reach, 
but  in  the  Summer  months  is  a  popular 
place  for  visitors.  In  the  Winter  a 
lumber  industry  keeps  the  \place  alive. 
Some  time  ago  the  Globe  printed  a 
story  of  the  school  in  the  camp  and 
the.  educated  dog  which  attends  all 
classes  and  sits  in  his  own  seat. 

With  the  exception  of  the  years  when 
he  "was  in  the  Union  Army,  Mr  Jaquith 
has  lived  in  Washington  all  his  life,  and 
until  it  was  burned  two  or  three  years 
ago  in  the  house  in  which  he  was  born, 
in  November,  1814.  He  never  married, 
but  his  mother  and  sister  lived  with 
him  on  the  farm  until  their  death. 
Since  then  Mr  Jaquith  has  been  alone 
on  the  place. 

He  still  conducts  his  small  farm,  but 
for  many  years  this  was  only  an  inci- 
dental to  other  occupations  for  him,  for 
he  has  been  a  butcher,  harnessmaker 
and  carpenter.  Late  in  life  he  took  up 
the  study  of  surveying  and  for  several 
years  was  one  of  the  most  sought  after 
surveyors  In  the  district  to  fix  farm 
boundaries. 

The  infirmity  which  finally  destroyed 
his  eyesight  came  on  gradually  and  was 
in  part  due.  it  is  thought,  to  the  long 
hours  he  put  in  over  his  harnessmaking 
bench.  He  was  accustomed  to  stitcli 
and  work  the  leather  until  long  after 
dark,  laboring  in  the  feeble  and  uncer- 
tain rays  of  an  old  kerosene  lamp.  This 
strained  his  vision  so  badly  that  it  never 
recovered. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  the  old  home- 
stead and  barn  were  totallv  destroyed 
by  fire.    That  Winter  the  old  man,  then 


blind,  spent  away  from  Washington, 
but  the  following  Spring  he  was  ba^k 
and  during  that  Summer  built  himself 
a  bungalow  which  he  now  occupies.  In 
spite  of  the  handicap  of  blindness  Mr 
Jaquith  did  much  of  the  work  of  con- 
structing his  new  home  himself.  He 
was  on  the  roof  shingling,  he  painted 
and  superintended  the  entire  construc- 
tion. 

Last  Summer  one  of  the  village  resi- 
dents saw  him  walking  back  to  his  farm 
carrying  a  sc'ythe,  snath  and  rake  with 
which  to  do  his  haying.  He  is  still  ac- 
tive around  his  home,  but  he  can  no 
longer  attend  to  cooking  his  meals.  As 
a  hunter  he  had  few  equals  even  in  this 
land  of  hunters  and  trappers,  and  many 
are  the  stories  he  can  tell  of  the  game 
has  fallen  to  his  gun. 


.   — 
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*t  suite-day,  May  84,  1922. 


RADIO  IS  CALLED  / 

BLESSING  TO  BLffiO 

Springfield,  111.,  May  2*  (By  the 
Associated  Press). — Radio  and  the 
broadcasting  of  news  and  concert 
music  through  the  air,  was  de- 
send  to  blind  persons  by  Charles 
E.  Comstock,  sightless  from  in- 
fancy, who  heads  the  division  for 
the  visitation  of  adult  blind,  con- 
nected with  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  "The  use  of 
radio  equipment  by'  blind  persons  " 
Mr.  Comstock  said,  "is  undoubted- 
ly the  greatest  blessing  and  com- 
fort in  this  era." 
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By  the  BLIND  ARTISTS 

John  and  Mary  McCay 


(Brother  and  Sister) 


watertown,  mass.,     Friday   Evening,   June   2 

AT    EIGHT    FIFTEEN    O'CLOCK 


PART  I. 

1.  Piano  Duet — "Norma"  (Beyer,) 

2.  Vocal  Duet— "How  Beautiful  is  Night", 

3.  Soprano  Solo — "Killarney", 

4.  Humorous  Song — "A  Jolly  Good  Laugh", 

Mr.  McCay. 

5.  Piano  Solo— "Amoroso", 

Miss  McCay. 

6.  Baritone  Solo— "The  Bells  of  St.  Mary's, 

7.  Duet  (humorous) — "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith" — a  Domestic 

8.  Comic  Character  Song— "The  Old  Rollicker" 

Mr.  MaCay. 

PART  II. 

1.  Piano  Solo— "The  Alpine  Storm", 

Mr.  McCay. 

2.  Vocal  Duets — 

a.  "The  Harp  that  Once  Thro'  Tara's  Halls", 

b.  "Patrick  Darling",  Vocal  duet, 

Arranged  by  Mr.  and  Miss  McCay. 

3.  Baritone  Solo,  "Off  to  Philadelphia", 

Adapted  from  an  old  Irish  melody. 
Mr.  McCay. 

4.  Specimens  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humor, 

Mr.  McCay. 

5.  Soprano  Solo, 

6.  Piano  Duet — "11  Trovatore"  (Melnotte), 

7.  Impersonations — "The  Bashful  Man." 

"The  Schoolboy's  First  Attempt  to  Recite  a  Poem,"  etc. 

Mr.  McCay. 

8.  Vocal  Duet— "Oh,  That  We  Two  Were  Maying", 


Bellini 

Richards 

Balfe 

Thomas 

Eghart 

Rodney 
Quarrel 


Kunkel 


Moore 


B.  Haynes 


Selected 
Verdi 


Alice  Smith 


John  and  Mary  McCay,  the  blind  musical  artists,  received  a  warm  reception  from  the  people 
of  Lawrence  last  evening  when  they  presented  a  concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental  numbers  to  a 
capacity  audience  in  Hibernian  Hall.  Mr.  McCay  and  his  sister  have  wonderful  personalities  des- 
pite their  loss  of  sight  and  evoked  admiration  from  all  present.  Besides  the  musical  numbers  the 
program  included  impersonations  and  character  sketches,  all  of  which  were  highly  appreciated. 

Mr.  McCay's  work  of  impersonation  was  of  high  order.  Especially  pleasing  were  his  speci- 
mens of  Irish  wit,  and  humorous  song,  "A  Jolly  Good  Laugh,"  which  carried  the  audience  with 
him  in  his  contagious  mirth.  Mr.  McCay  possesses  a  baritone  voice  of  exceptional  richness  and  his 
sister  is  gifted  with  a  pleasing  soprano  voice.  In  their  piano  selections  they  were  equally  good  and 
showed  a  finesse  that  was  amazing,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  both  have  been  blind  since  childhood. 
— Lawrence  Tribune,  Nov.  14,  1 92 1 . 

Admission  55  cents,  including  War  Tax 
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S0UT-H3RIDGE.    MASS..    HJTRAluD 


BLIND  GIRL  IS  GENIUS 


Though  stone-blind  from  birth,  Allio 
Marie  Hannum,  23-year-old  Little 
Rock  (Ark.)  girl,  Is  a  skilled  musician, 
a  soprano  soloist,  a  composer,  a 
teacher,  and  a  first-class  typist.  Her 
beautiful  soprano  voice  is  an  inspira- 
tion to- a  large  congregatiton  at  one 
of  the  cathedrals  In  Little  Rock, 
where  she  also  plays  the  pipe  organ. 
Her  skill  on  the  piano  has  also  caused 
the  critics  to  prophesy  a  great  career 
for  Little  Rock's  "wonder  girl."  She 
has  traveled  extensively,  always  alone, 
and  Is  intensely  religious.  Reading 
is  her  favorite  recreation. 


PORTLAND,    ME.   EXPRES3 


RADIO  EQUIPMENT 
BLESSING  TO  BLIND 

C.  E.  Comstock  Connected 
With  Welfare  Work 

SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  May  24—  (By 
The  Associated  Press)— Radio-  and  tho 
broadcasting  of  news  and  concert 
music  thiough  the  air,  was  declared 
today  to  be  a  God -send  to  blind 
persons  by  Charles  E.  Comstock,  sight- 
less from  infancy,  who  heads  the  divi- 
sion for  the  visitation  of  adult  blind, 
connected  with  the  State  Department 
bf  Public  Welfare, 

"The  use  of  radio  equipment  by  blind 
persons."      Mr.   Comstock   said,   "is  un- 


doubtedlv  the  greatest  blessing  ant 
comfort  occurring  in  this  era."  He  de- 
(1  that  this  new  invention  makes 
lit  nossible  for  sightless  persons  to  re- 
ceive news  dailv  without  having  it 
read  to  them;  that  the  State  now  has 
paid  readers  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Jacksonville  and  the  Indus- 
trial Home  for  the  Blind  in  Chicago. 

"With  the  installation  of  radio 
equipment,"  Mr.  Comstock  said,  "then- 
services  can  be  dispensed  with.  And 
not  only  can  the  blind  man  now  have 
the  advantage  of  current  news,-  but  he 
can  listen  to  concerts  and  lectures.  I 
have  already  equipped  my  home  with 
radio  and  am  receiving  news  directly 
from  a  central  station  in  Chicago 
which  makes  a  specialty  of  sending  out 
bulletins  for  blind  persons.  For  the 
past  several  evenings  I  have  been  list- 
ening to  concerts  given  in  Detroit." 

Use  of  radio  in  the  State  School  at 
Jacksonville  and  the  Industrial  Home 
in  Chicago,  is  'being  contemplated,  ac- 
rordinsr  to  announcement  by  Judge  C. 
M.   Jenkins,   director   of  the     state   de- 
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f^SPjbwGFIELD,  111.,  May  24.— 
^(j^  The  Associated  Press). — Radio 
and  the  broadcasting  of  news  and 
concert  music  thru  the  air.,  was 
declared  here  today  to  be  a  Godsend 
to  blind  persons  by  Charles  E.  Corn- 
stock,  sightless  from  Infancy,  con- 
nected with  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare. 

"The  use  of  radio  equipment  by 
blind  persons,,"  Mr.  Comstock  said, 
"is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  bles- 
sing and  comfort  occurring  in  this 
era."  He  declared  that  this  new  in- 
vention makes  it  possible  for  sight- 
less persons  to  receive  news  daily 
without  having  it  read  to  them;  that 
the  state  now  has  paid  readers  at 
the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Jackson- 
ville and  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  in  Chicago. 

"With  the  installation  of  radio 
equipment,"  Mr.  Comstock  said, 
"their  services  can  be  dispensed 
with.  And  not  only  can  the  blind 
man  now  have  the  advantage  of 
current  news,  but  he  can  listen  to 
concerts  and  lectures.  I  have  al- 
ready equipped  my  home  with  radio 
and  am  receiving  news  directly  from 
a  central  station  in  Chicago  which 
makes  a  specialty  of  sending  out 
bulletins  for  blind  persons.  For  the 
past  several  evenings  I  have  been 
listening  to  concerts  given  in  De- 
troit." 

Use  of  raSio  In  the  State  School 
at  Jacksonville  and  the  Industrial 
Home  in  Chicago,  is  being  contem- 
plated, according  to  announcement 
by  Judge  C.  H.  Jenkins,  director  of 
the  state  department  of  Public  wel- 
fare. 
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Courage    Remains 


as   Eyesight 
Departs  ^  r 

BLIND,  BUT  BRAVE1  Molly  Fuller, 
as  BSsTonxnew  her  30  years  ago,  is  at 
cross-roads.  She  Is  now  55  and  the  eye 
specialists  have  told  her  frankly  she 
never  again  will  see  the  green  tlelds  and 
the  glories  of  sunset.  The  surgeons  per- 
formed one  operation  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  yesterday  she  told  them  to  tell  her 
the  truth  and  not  allow  her  to  be  buoyed 
with  false  hopes.  They  gave  her  the 
faota.  "I  rather  expected  it,"  she  said, 
"But  I  hope  to  be  able  to  continue  stage 
work.  Perhaps  there  will  come  a  play, 
or  a  motion  picture  scenario,  in  which 
there  Is  an  old  blind  woman.  I  have 
groped  in  semi-darkness  for  some  time, 
and  have  developed  a  sense  of  location 
that  should  enable  me  to  get  along  all 
right.  Just  tell  my  friends  that  my  cour- 
age hasn't  gone  with  my  eyes."  Miss 
Fuller,  or,  In  private  life,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Hallen,  had  hosts  and  hosts  of  friends. 
She  married  Hallen  more  than  50  years 
ago,  and  they  were  partners  in  Hallen 
and  Hart,  farce  and  vaudeville  head- 
liners.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hallen  were  pals 
always,  and  when  he  died,  two  years 
ago.  her  grief  was  great.  Boston  re- 
members her  in  "The  Twentieth  Century 
Girl,"  and  "Evangeline."  Her  first  con- 
spicuous success  came  in  Adonis  in  1884. 
Mrs.  Hallen,  a  cultivated  and  educated 
woman,  first  injured  her  eyes  in  exces-  j 
sive  reading,  being  a  great  student  and 
acquirer  of  general  information.  She 
took  bundles  of  books  with  her  on  her 
tours,  at  one  time  had  a  fortune  In  jew-  j 
els.  Perhaps  the  greatest  compliment  j 
6he  ever  had  was  from  May  Irwin,  who, 
When  asked  the  secret  of  Molly  Fuller's  ! 
popularity,  declared :  "Molly  is  lov^d  j 
by  everyone  who  knows  her,  and  she  ! 
knows  how  to  let  other  people's  business 
Alone  in  sixty-nine  languages!" 
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John  and  Mary  McCay,  blind  ar- 
tists, both  of  whom  play  and  sing,  will 
give  (a  musical  and  humorous  program 
in  Town  /Hall,  Friday  evening,  June 
2,  at  8.15.  Tickets  have  been  placed 
on   sale   at   Butler's   pharmacy. 


RADIO  AGREAT 
BOON  TO  BLIND 



It    Is    Now    Being    Used    in 
Schools  for  Sightless. 

Radio  and  the  broadcasting  of 
news  and  concert  music  through  the 
air,  was  declared  here  recently  to  be 
a  Godsend  to  blind  pe£Sfluw-by  Charles 
E.  ComstocTv,  "sightless  from  infancy, 
who  heads  the  division  for  the  visita- 
tion of  adult  blind,  connected  with  the 
state  department  of  public  welfare  of 
Illinois. 

"The  use  of  radio  equipment  by  blind 
persons,"  Mr.  Comstock  said,  "is  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  blessing  and 
comfort  occuring  in  this  era."  He  de- 
clared that  this  new  invention  makes 
it  possible  for  sightless  persons  to 
receive  news  daily  without  having  it 
read  to  them;  that  the  state  now  has 
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paid  leaders  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Jacksonville  and  the  Indus- 
trial Home  for  the  Blind  in  Chicago. 

"With  the  installation  of  radio 
equipment,"  Mr.  Comstock  said,  "their 
services  can  be  dispensed  with.  And 
not  only  can  the  blind  man  now  have 
the  advantage  of  current  news,  but  he 
can  listen  to  concerts  and  lectures.  I 
have  already  equipped  my  home  with 
radio  and  am  receiving  news  directly 
from  a  central  station  in  Chicago 
which  makes  a  specialty  of  sending 
out  bulletins  for  blind  persons.  For  the 
past  several  evenings  I  have  been 
listening  to  concerts  given  in  Dev 
troit." 

Use  of  radio  in  the  State  school  at 
Jacksonville  and  the  Industrial  Home 
in  Chicago,  is  being  contemplated,  ac- 
cording to  announcement  by  Judge  C. 
M.  Jenkins,  director  of  the  state  de- 
partment of  public  welfare. 


rridajf,  May  26,   1922. 


THOMPSON  TO  READ 

Edward  A.  Thompson,  who  is  totally 
blind,  brother  of  the  late  Frank  V. 
TWSlpBon,  former  superintendent  o< 
echools,  will  give  a  humorous  dramatlq 
reading  this  evening  at  the  school  oil 
expression,  Copley  square.  He  recently 
returned  after  giving  readings  al 
southern   and   western    universities. 
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GirlOnlyThinks 
She  Is  Blind; 
Denied  Damages 

Newark,  N.  J-:  May  26.— A 
person  may  have  an  eye  per- 
fectly sound  in  all  respects, 
yet  be  unable  to  see  out  of  it. 

That  was  the  conclusion 
reached  here  when  Martha 
Mullins,  eighteen,  was  de- 
nied comipensation  against 
the   Standard    Pearl    &   Glass 

Company. ^mmmtm^^ 

Injured  when  a  glass  ball 
burst,  the  girl,  it  was  testi- 
fied, became  seized  with  the 
idea  that  she  was  going  blind. 
The  optic  nerve  functioned, 
experts  said,  but  it  failed  to 
register  on  the  brain  due  to 
auto-suggestion.  The  girl 
merely  convinced  herself  that 
she  was  blind  in  one  eye. 
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BrattleHoap    Departs     From 
Cus^orr^r— -Don  Wilcuttt  Has 
Many  Friends  in  Town 

From  Our  Special  Correspondent 

Brattleboro,  May  27 — "Candy,  salt- 
ed peanuts?"  Anyone  who  is  at  all 
I' i  ||  jj.Hll  Mm IM1TI  in  Brattle- 
boro will  recognize  this  as  a  greeting 
which  passersby  receive  as  they  go 
past  Don  Wilcutt,  the  blind    man    of 

Brattleborp,,         Mr  TYttfiHttu  sap ies  a 

covered  market  basket  in  which  his 
assortment  of  various  kinds  of  candy, 
peanuts,  chewing  gum,  pencils,  shoe 
strings  and  the  lik  i  is  stored.  Prob- 
ably no  man  in  Brattleboro  is  icnown 
to  a  larger  number  of  people  than  is 
"Wilcutt.  Presumably  a  great  many, 
especially  of  the  younger  folk,  know 
him  only  as  the  blind  man. 

A  Boy  Scout  the  other  evening,  In 
giving  his  testimonial  as  to  the  '•good 
turn"  he  had  done  someone  during  the 
day.  remarked  that  he  helped  the 
blin_l  man  across  the  street,  when 
trafi'C  tnade  the  crossing  dangerous. 
Men,  women  and  children,  rich  and 
poor  alike,  all  vie  with  each  other  in 
an  effort  to  give  the  use  of  their  eyes, 
to  the  unfortunate  man. 

Wilcutt  was  born  in  Brattleboro, 
t\R  years  ago.  He  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  while  his  eyesight  was 
never  the  best,  he  was  able  to  finish 
the  grades  and  attended,  for  a  time. 
Brattleboro  High  school.  During  his 
younger  days  he  was  like  the  average 
young  person  and  one  of  his  most 
■Enjoyable  pastimes  was  dancing,  in 
which   art  he   was  quite  proficient. 

Blindness  came  upon  him  from 
straining  his  eyes,  as  he  always  was 
extremely  nearsighted.  When  22 
years  of  age  he  went  on  a  farm  in 
northwestern  Pennsylvania,  with 
others  similarly  afflicted.  During 
that  time  he  could  see  in  part.  AiX.it 
1(  years  there  and  after  becoming 
totally  blind,  he  went  to  Philadelphia 
and  worked  in  a  broom  and  chair  fac- 
tory for  three  years.  This  work 
failed  to  agree  with  him.  Ho  re- 
turned to  Brattleboro  and  after  sev- 
eral years  went  to  Hartford  Ct., 
where  he  attended  a  school  for  the 
blind  for  two  years,  learning  to  read 
from  the  alphabet  for  the  blind.  He 
eujovsreading  in  this  way  very  much 
WWIHlWlsent  time  and  devotes  many 
of  his  spare  moments  to  it.  Ton  >S 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  thoj 
streets  in  Brattleboro;  he  covers  the 
whole  town  several  times  a  month 
and  can  tell  exactly  who  lives  in  each 
house  and  can  also  tell  when  he  ar- 
rives, in  front  of  the  various  homes. 
He  makes  visits  to  West  Brattleboro, 
going  as  far  as  there  is  any  trade. 
ETc  has  patrons  all  alopg  the  line.  He. 
states  that  folks  are  all  kind  to  him 
a: id  always  have  a  pleasant  word. 

One  man  suggested  to  him  that  h? 
thought  he  had  a  pretty  hard  time, 
but  Don  replied  that  he  thought  he 
had  a  pretty  good  time,  inasmuch  as 
everyone  tried  to  make  it  pleasant 
for  him.  He  makes  a  small  profit  on 
all  his  sales,  but  is  given  a  home  with 
his  niece  "on  High  street.  One  cold 
winter's  day  a  public-spirited  man, 
after  visiting  a  few  of  the  merchants 
on  Main  street,  stepped  up  to  Don, 
and  drew  onto  his  shoulders  a  nice 
fur  coat.  This  coat  each  winter 
since  has  ,made  life  more  pleasant 
.or  the  afflicted  man,  and  demon- 
strated the  kindly  interest  shown  in 
the  sightless  man  by  the  townspeople 
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RADIO  AND  THE  BJ4$£ 

Another  use  of  the  radio!  Enthusi- 
asm grews  for  the  discovery  as  the 
pQ*fb*lli«0''  develop. 

Wtte  of  the  pleasant  pictures  of  the 
past,'   and    one    that    popular    opinion 
has   it   is   fading,    is  a  sight  of   mem- 
bers of  the  family  sitting  about  the  li- 
brary   table    of    a      winter's      evening 
reading.      Perhaps   one    has   the   daily 
paper,    another    a    book,    and    perhaps 
the  children  are  studying.     The  sitifa 
tion    used    to   occur;    it   occurs    todayl 
despite    the    cynics.    And    it    is  a    sat- 1 
isfactory  situation. 

But  in  this  picture  all  possessed 
eyes  to  see.  Should  one  member  of 
the  family  happen  to  suffer  from  the 
affliction  of  blindness,  pathos  en-i 
tered. 

Today,    according      to      Charles 
Comstock,    head    of    the    division    for 
the   visitation   of   the   blind    connected 
with    the    state    department   of    public 
welfare  in  Illinois,  himself  blind  from 
infancy,   "the  use  of  the  radio  equip- 
ment by  blind  persons  is  undoubtedly; 
the  greatest  blessing  and  comfort  oc-j 
curring  in  this  era."  Sightless  persons) 
may  receive   news  daily  without  hav-  j 
ing  it  read  to  them.  Mr.  Comstock  has1 
equipped   his  home   with      radio     and 
daily    receives    news    from      a    central 
station    in    Chicago    which    makes      a ! 
specialty   of      sending      bulletins      for 
blind  persons.     He   listens  to  concerts  j 
in  the  evening. 

Thus,   in  the  future,   the  blind   per-  ' 
son    may   be    included    in   the    picture 
of    the    evening    at    home.      Few    will 
fail  to  rejoice  over  th,e  arrival  of  this 
blessing  for, the  afflicted. 
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FAMOUS  BLIND 
BEGGAR  HT5EE 


Eyesight  Restored   After 
30  Years'  DarKness 


CHICAGO.  May  29  (UnUed  News).— 
After  30  years  of  total  blindness ;  3U 
years  of  sitting  with  a  beggar's  tin  cup 
at  the  main  entrance  of  Chicago  Com- 
mons ;  30  years  in  which  his  valuable 
property  slipped  away  from  him ;  3D 
years  In  which  his  eight  sons  and 
daughters  died  one  by  one  ;  SO  years  of 
living  in  a  cheap,  damp,  smelly  base- 
ment by  night— 

Those  days  have  gone  forever  for 
"Old  Bill"  Rabe,  Chicago's  most  fa- 
mous   beggar,    who.    at    the    age    of    71 
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years,    is   looking   forward   to    what   he 
[terms  a   "new  lease  of  life.'' 

L«a3t  Thursday  an  operation  to  re- 
store the  old  man's  vision  -was  per- 
ned  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Findlay  at  the 
Illinois  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  In  firm - 
arv.  Now  the  operation  has  been  pro- 
nounced successful  and  in  a  week  or 
two    they'll    take    oft    the    bandages. 

anwhile  Bill  Bits  and  waits  for  the 
sunshine,  eager  to  start  life  all  over 
again,  with  his  almost  equally  aged 
Mary. 
When  "Old  Bill"  gets  out  of  the  in- 
firmary and  puts  his  battered  tin  .cup 
on  the  shelf  as  a  relic,  he's  going  back 
into  the  tailoring  business.  He  used  to 
be  a  good  tailor  when  he  had  his  saght 
and  knows  he  can  pick  it  up  where  he 
left  off.  / 
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RADIO  BROADCASTS 

GODSEND  TO  BLIND 

(By  Associated  Press.) 


Springfield,  111..  May  30— Radio 
and  the  broadcasting  of  news  and 
concert  mn&fa  through  the  air,  was 
declared    lv    ■  Tar   to- be    a    God- 

send to  blind  persons  by  Charles  E. 
Comstock,  sightless  from  infancy, 
who  heads  the  division  of  the  visita- 
tion of  adult  blind.  .eetmeCfed  with 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

"The  use  of  radio  equipment  by 
blind  persons,"  Mr.  Comstock  said, 
"is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  bless- 
ing and  comfort  occuring  in  this 
era."  He  declared  that  this  new 
invention  makes  it  possible  for 
sightless  persons  to  receive  news 
daily  without  having  It  read  to  them 
that  the  State  now  has  paid  readers 
at  the  Schol  for  the  Blind  at  Jack- 
sonville and  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  in  Chicago. 

"With  the  installment  of  radio 
equipment,"  Mr.  Comstock  said, 
"their  services  can  be  dispensed 
with.  And  not  only  can  the  blind 
man  now  have  the  advantage  of 
current  news,  but  he  can  listen  to 
concerts  and  lectures.  I  have  al- 
ready equipped  my  home  with  radio 
and  am  receiving  news  directly  from 
a  central  station  in  Chicago  which 
makes  a  specialty  of  sending  out 
bulletins  for  blind  persons.  For  the 
past  several  evenings  I  have  been 
listening  to  concerts  given  in  De- 
troit." 

Use  of  radio  in  the  State  School 
at  Jacksonville  and  the  Industrial 
Home  in  Chicago,  is  being  contem- 
plated, according  to  announcement 
by  Judge  C.  M.  Jenkins,  director  of 
the  state  department  of  Public  wel- 
fare. 
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Thirty  J^TFs  ago  Rabe  was  a 
wealmy  merchant  tailor.  His  fortune 
fade(#Wth  his  eyesight.  Theft  he 
went  injto  the  streets  with  a  "Please 
help  the  blind"  sign  and  a  tin  cup. 
Mr.  Rabe  of  <£  years  agfl-JUE8  known 
as  "Old  Bill,  uri™Jrrr!WPWan7^when  he 
was  taken  to  the  Illinois  Charitable 
Infirmary  for  the  operation. 

Rabe  is  71  years  old,  but  restora- 
tion of  his  eyesight  has  given  him  a 


new  lease  of  life.  His  enthusiasm  is 
thut  of  a  boy. 

"I  shall  go  back  to  my  tailor 
trade,"   he   announced. 

The  changes  in  style  that  await 
him  after  his  30  sightless  years  fail 
to  perplex  the  old  man's  hopes. 

"I  shall  be  able  to  adapt  myself  to 
the  new  things.  Styles  have  always 
changed   rapidly. 

"It  only  means  that  I  must  be  pre- 
pared to  take  a  bigger  jump" 

Rabe  once  was  a  prosperous  mer- 
chant tailor,  the  owner  of  an  apart- 
ment building,  the  father  of  seven 
children,  all  of  them  dead  now  but 
one.   a  daughter. 

"Mary  and  I,"  he  said,  '  don  t  ex- 
pect much— we  don't  need  much  1 
can  make  a  living.  I  know,  if  only 
I  shall  be  able  to  see." 


..  v-.."**««..y,  Msy  31,  1322. 

tits  Beggar's 
Tin  Cup  Aside 


Operation    Expected    to    Re- 
store Sight  to  Chicago 
Panhandler. 

JIt  RODXEY  F.  DITCHER. 

United  yews  Staff  Correspondent.. 
CHICAGO,  May  30— After  30  years 
of  totalblindness;  30  years  of  sitting 
with  a^D^g^aT^Tr¥n3'u$*  at  the  "main 
entrance  of  Chicago  Commons;  30 
years  in  which  his  valuable  BE&P^'ty 
Flipped  awaya-fjg^**irti^WJ"^ears  in 
which  his  eight  sons  and  daughters 
died  one  by  one:  30  years  of  livinp: 
in  a  cheap,  damp,  smeliy  basement 
by  night — 

Those  days  have,  gone  forever  for 
"Qld  Bill"  Rabe,  Chicago's  most 
famous  beggar,  who  at  the  age  of  71 
years  ^4f  looking  forward  to  what 
he  terms  a  "new  lease  of  life." 

Last  Thursday  an  operation  to  re- 
store the  old  man's  vision  was  per- 
formed by  Dr.  E.  J.  Findlay  at  the 
Illinois  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary. Xow  the  operation  has  been 
pronounced  successful  and  in  a  week 
or  two  they'll  take  off.  the  bandages. 
Meanwhile  Bill  sits  and  waits  for 
the  sunshine,  eager  to  start  life  all 
over  again  with  his  almost  equally 
aged    wife.    Mary. 

When  Old  Bill  gets  out  of  the  in- 
firmary and  puts  his  batter»d  tin  cup 
on  the  shelf  as  a  relic,  he's  going 
back  into  the  tailoring  business.  He 
used  to  be  a  good  tailor  when  he  had 
his  sight  and  knows  he  can  pick  it 
up    where   he   left   off. 

And  as  soon  as  business  gets  going 
at  all  the  old  couple  are  going  to 
move  out  of  their  two  basement 
rooni-5  which  they  rent  for  $4  a 
month,  and  get  up  on  the  ground  and 
let  in  the  blessed  sunshine  that  has 
been  missing  so  long  from  Old  Bill's 
life. 

Sure,  Bill  was  glad  to  talk  to  a  re- 
porter.- He  wanted  the  whole  world 
to  know  what  the  doctors  had  said. 
As  he  told  his  story  it  became  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  if  life  still 
has  some  good  things  in  store  for 
Bill,  he  deserves  to'  have  them  com- 
ing- 

"Time    was,"     Old    Bill     explained, 

"when  I  was  pretty  well-to-do.  I 
owned  an  apartment  building  near 
Chicago  Avenue  and  Noble  Street, 
but  I  lost  it  through  reverses. 

"Everything  else  I  had  went  the 
same  way. 


"Our  children  went,  too,  after  that, 
one  by  one.  Eight  of  them  there 
were,  and  as  clever  lads  and  lassies 
as  you  ever  saw  in  all  your  life.  No 
one  is  left  but  Mary  and  me,  but 
we've  got  lots  to  live  for.     -       . 

"We'll  get  along  when  I  get  my 
sight  back  again.  But  this  tin  cup 
business  hasn't  been  easy..  I  want  to 
get  back  to  the  tailor  trade  and 
make  a  living  for  M»ry  and  myself. 
We  don't  need  much,  but  we  want  to 
move- out  of  our  basement  and  get 
above  ground — we'll  have  long 
enough  to  spend  below  it  after  a 
while.  No  use  starting  that  stuff 
too  goon." 

A  social  welfare  worker  interested 
herself  in  "Old  Bill"  and  steered  him 
;to  the  infirmary  for  the  operation.  So 
the  reporter  mustn't,  write  anything 
without  giving  her  full  credit,  Bill 
warned,  even  though  he  didn't  know 
her  name.  "Because,"  he  explained, 
"if  she  hadn't  brought  me  here  I 
wouldn't  be  expecting  to  see  the 
stars   and  flowers  again." 

"The  doctor  says  we  can  take  the 
bandages  off  in  about  a  week."  the 
nurse  said,  "and  then  he  expects  the 
patient  can  see  aa  -efell  as  ever," 
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bserv^Memorial 
s/Day  at  Schools 


h. 


Bliner  Speaker  at  the  Winthrop 
School. 


Special  Memorial  day  exercises  were 
conducted  at  schools  of  the  -North  End 
Monday  morning  and  afternoon.  Prin- 
cipal .  William  Hobos  was  in  charge 
of  the  programme  at  the  Winthrop 
school.  Comrade  Seth  Hall,  who  has 
been  totally  blind  for  the  past  two 
years,  was  the  speaker  for  the  G.  A.  K. 
A  programme  of  entertainment 
was  given  by  the  children,  MihsLaura 
Brown,  supervisor1  of  mrfSK^ffffS^fS- 
charg-„\ 

Special  exercises  wore  given  at  thc- 
McKinley  school  und^r  direction  of 
Miss  Sue  Cousens.  At  the  Franklin 
school  Miss  Bessie  Tidd  was  in  charge. 
The  children  were  urged  by  the  teach- 
ers to  observe  the  day  in  their  homes. 
John  P.  Arnold,  principal  of  the  How- 
ard school,  conducted  special  exer- 
cises d  urine  tlie 
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BOSTON,   MASS.  KVF,.  (yLfOBE 


BLIND  FOR  THIRTY 

YEARS,  OPERATION 

RESTORES  SIGHT 


w 


ell-Known  Chicago  Beggar  to 
Throw  Away  T'ti  Cup  and 

Be  a  Tailor  Again 



Chicago,  May  31— "Old  Bill"  Eabe, 
71  years  old,  a  blind  beggar,  who, 
with  his  wife,  Mary,  and  a  battered 
tincup,  has  been  a  familiar  sight  to 
thousands  -"»*»— -Anili*  p-rrr  the  en- 
trance to  the  Chir-"'.  f'"mmons,  has 
left  the  old  stand  forever. 

After  30  sightless  years  he  is  to 
see  again  as  the  result  of  an  opera- 
tion performed  at  the  Illinois  Chari- 
table Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  The 
operation  has  been  pronounced  suc- 
cessful and  the  bandages  will  be  re- 
moved within  a  week. 

The  old  man  hopes  to  take  up  the 
tailoring  business,  which  he  left  over 
a  generation  ago.  At  that  time  he 
owned  an  apartment  building,  but  for 
years  the  couple  have  lived  in  a  base- 
ment room,  for  which  they  paid  $4  a 
month  rent.  The  couple  had  eight 
children,  but  all  djed. 


LINIMENT 


t 


HOSES  SIGHT 


3>aniei  J.  Griffin  of  Fitchburg,  who 
Hpr  a  narrow  margin  escaped  a  hor- 
rible death  from  the  effects  of  drink- 
ing   liniment    containing    alcohol    !ast 

Saturday  and  who  for  days  was  at  the 
Salem  hospital  in  a  tfangerous  condi- 
tion was  last  night  discharged  from 
that  institution. 

He  has  lost  Uv*  stght  of  one  eye 
and  the  other  eye  is  affected.  His 
stomach  is  in  a  very  had  condition,  all 
from  the  result  of  taking  the  above 
mentioned   liniment. 

He  was  brought  before  .Tudge  George 
B.  Sears  this  morning  to  answer  to 
two  complaints,  one  of  unlawfully  rid- 
ing on  a  freight  train  and  another 
charsrintr  drunkenness. 

Agent  Frank  Robinson  of  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine  railroad  told  the  court 
that  Griffin's  condition  was  such  that 
the  railroad  would  be  satisfied  to  have 
the  man  go  to  his  home  in  Fitchburg, 
as  he  was  in  very  bad  shape.  He  for- 
merly worked  for  the  railroad  and 
was  considered  a  good  man  for  them 
until  drink  got  the  best  of  him. 

Griffin  told  the  court  that  he  was 
"off  the  stuff  for  good."  Judge  Sears 
told  him  that  he  "might  just  as  well 
go  out  and  shoot  himself  as  to  keep 
on  drinking  poison,  only  that  the 
shooting  proposition  is  a  little 
quicker." 

The  judge  then  released  Griffin 
with  the  understanding  that  he  go 
back  to  Fitchburg.        wm  _, 


composer  of  "dolly  gray"       ' 
dies  Mane,  blind,  a  pauper 


Paul  Barnes  Wrote  the  "Tipperary"  of  '98,  and  Was 

Once  Wealthy  and  Famous,  But  the 

Public  Outgrew  Him 


Special     Dis|»:i«cli     to    the    Glohe     . 

NEW  YORK.  May  31  —  Paul  Barnes, 
composer  of  "Goodby.  Dolly  Gray,"  the 
battle  chant  of  American  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  the  war  against  ^pain,  d 
May  8,  in  Manhattan  State  Hospital 
Ward's  Island—insane.-  blind  and  a.  pau- 
per. 

.  "Goodby.  Dolly  Gray"  was  the  "Tip- 
perary" of  '98,  but  it  is  not  the.  only 
song  of  Paul  Barnes  that  the  world  sang 
d  whistled  and  hurdy-gurdied.  Among 
are  "Josephine,  My  Joe,"  "Down  by 
the  Riverside."  "Dreaming,"  "Venetian 
Moon"  and  "Mammy  Jenny's  Lullaby;" 
As  one  of  the  forerunners  of  Tin  Pan 
Allev  Barnes  had  several  compositional 
feats  to  his  credit  that  even  forgetful 
Broadwav  remembers,  out  none  of  his 
songs,  with  their  lithographed  title 
pages  that  look  so  rusty  today,  had  the 
success  of  "Goodby.  Dolly  Gray. 

Barnes  was  a  singer  and  a  pianist. 
too.  He  is  remembered  in  the  "Big- 
Time"  act.  the  Mimic  Four,  more  than 
20  vears  ago.  His  songs  and  his  stage 
returns  made  him  a  wealthy  man.  Tn 
1802  he  had  a  town  house,  a  country 
place,  a  retinue  of  servants  and  a  glit- 
tering name  on  Broadway.  People  said, 
"There  goes  Paul  Barnes"— and  every- 
body looked. 

His  fortune  vanished  with  the  crash 
of  a  music  publishing  firm,  so  that  late 
in  1902  he  was  able  to  contribute  only 
$11  a  week  toward  the  support  of  his 
first  wife,  Adelaide  Russell,  a  well- 
known  actress.  The  court  found  him 
unable  to  give  more. 

There  was  a  dashing  burlesque  sou- 
brette,  Phyllis  Ruffle.  In  shimmering 
tights  and-  a  red,  white  and  blue  bodice 
she  kept  up  interest  in  "Goodby,  Dolly 
Gray."  long  after  the  war. 

Paul  fell  in  love  with  Phyllis.  she 
became  the  introducer  of  his  songs. 
They  were  married.  In  an  effort  to  re- 
coup lost  fortunes  fhey  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  in  a  song-and-dance  skit 
that  Paul  wrote,  they  had  fair  luck. 
The   World    War   stopped   that. 

Returning,  .to  America  in  1917.  Paul 
und  Phyllis  '  found  America  had  out- 
grown; them  They  were  old  fashioned. 
The-ir  .vaudeville  engagements  were  can- 
dled. 

Their  monev  was  going  fast  on  in- 
hospitable Broadway  so  they  bought  a 
cottage  at.  Weirs,  X  H,  where  Mrs 
Barnes    supported    the    |  keeping 

jyimmer  boarders.  Paul  aevefoped  par- 
aRs-two  years  ago.  He  wandered  away| 
a  year  ago.  and  when  h<  turned  up  in 
fet  Louis,  Mrs  Barnes  mortgaged  the 
cottage  and  had  him  brought  to  New 
Vork,  where,  by  establishing  residence 
here;  she  was  permittee  to  have  him 
sent  to  the  Free  State  Asylum  on  Ward's 
.'aland. 

Until' a  short  time  befcie  his  death. 
his  wife  visited  him  daily,  though  he 
could  not  recognize  her  From  what 
remained  'Of  the .  mortgage  money  she 
took  him  a  pint  of  ice  cream  daily.  She 
i eft- town  two  weeks  before  his  death 
•o  reopen  her  boarding  house.  It  is 
understood  the  Masonic  order  and  the 
National  Vaudeville  artists  paid  $3  a 
week  to  the  asylum  for  little  comforts 
f>r  him. 

Paul  Barnes'  real  name  was  George 
C'\  Feger.    He  was  5'-'. 


BARNES'  BIGGEST  HIT. 

REMEMBER  THE  WORDS? 

I "have    come    to   say   goodby.    Dolly    Gray. 

It's   no   use   to  ask    me    why,   Dolly   Gray,; , 

There's   a   murmur  in   the   air. 

You  can   hear  it  everywhere — 

It  is  time  to  do  and  dare,  Dolly  Gray. 

Don't   you    hear  the  tramp  of   feet,   Dolly 

Gray: 
Sounding  through  the  village  street,  Dolly 

"Tis  the  tramp  of  soldiers  true, 

In  their  uniforms  of  blue; 

I   must   say   goodby   to   you,    Dolly   Gray. 

. 

Goodby,  Dolly,  I  must  leave  you, 
Though    it   breaks   my   heart   to   go. 
Something  tells   me  I  am  needed 

At  tiiet  iranfcjta -figtife  the  foe*      .  i*mj 

Sep   the    )>OVs   in    bllip    ar<?   marcj,in8. 
And  I  ean  no  longer  stay. 
Hark.    I    hear    the    bugle    calling— 
Gootiby,  Dolly   Gray. 


i  ,>ui  mdny,    J  tine    i,     \922. 


Author  of  "Good  Bye, 

Dolly  Gray"  Dies 

a  Blind  Pauper 

New  York,  June  -1. — Paul 
Barnes,  composer  of  "Good  Bye. 
Dolly  Cfray,"  the  battle  chant  oC 
American  soldiers  and  sailors  in 

the  war  against  Spain,  died  May 
8  in  Manhattan  State  Hospital, 
Ward's  Island,  insane,  blind  anu 
a  pauperr. 

"Dolly  Gray"  was  the  "Tip- 
perary" of  '98,  but  it  is  not  the 
only  song  of  Paul  Barnes  that 
the  world  sang  and  whistled  and 
hurdy-gurdied.  Among  fifty  are: 
"Josephine,  My  Joe,"  "Down  by 
the  Riverside,''  "Dreaming," 
"Venetian  Moon"  and  "Mammy 
Jenny's  Lullaby." 


HfAHTOrcD,   CONN.   TIMES 


The  special  feature  at  the  moving- 
pictures  last  evening  was  Edward  Boyle, 
the  celebrated  blind  entertainer  and 
composer.  He  '"ffftertained  with  his 
latest   song  and  whistling  novelties. 
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JLAWIIT.NCE,    MASS.,   TRIBUNE 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

GODSEND  TO  BLIND 

Spring-field,  111.,  May  30— Radio 
and  the  broadcasting  of  news  and 
concert  music  through  the  air,  was 
declared  here  today  to  be  a  God- 
send to  blh  >ns  by  Charles  E. 
Cor  -icy, 
who  heads  the  divis:o" 
tion  of  adult  blind,  connected  with 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare- 

"The  use  of  radio  equipment  by 
blind  persons,"  Mr.  Comstock  said,' 
"is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  bless- 
ing and  comfort  occuring  in  ..this 
era."  He  declared  that  this  new 
invention  makes  it  possible  for 
sightless  persons  to  receive  news 
daily  without  having  it  read  to  them 
that  the  State  now  has  paid  readers 
at  the  Schol  for  the  Blind  at  Jack- 
sonv.'lle  and  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  i?iind   in  Chicago. 

"With  the  installment  of  radio 
equipment,"  Mr.  Comstock  said, 
"their  services  can  be  dispensed 
with.  And  not  only  can  the  blind 
man  now  have  the  advantage  of 
current  news,  but  he  can  listen  to 
concerts  and  lectures.  I  have  al- 
ready equipped  my  home  with  radio 
and  am  receiving  news  directly  from 
a  central  station  in  Chicago  which 
makes  a  specialty  of  sending  out 
bulletins  for  blind  persons.  For  the 
past  several  evenings  I  have  been 
listening  to  concerts  given  in  De- 
troit." 

Use  of  radio  in  the  State  School 
at  Jacksonville  and  the  Industrial 
Home  in  Chicago,  is  being  contem- 
plated, according  to  announcement 
by  Judge  Cj  M.  Jenkins,  director  of 
the  state  department  of  Public  wel- 
fare. 

i 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  8,   1922 

"Heiress  at  Eighty  Says  Charity  Will 
Get  It,"  "Blind  Girl  Wins  Honor  at  Bar- 
nard," "$500,000  Gift  for  New  York  Hos- 
pital," "Site  of  $15,000,000  Abode  of  the 
Arts."  Headlines  such  as  these  quoted 
from  the  New  York  Times  show  that  its 
crime  wave  is  not  the  great  city's  only 
claim  to  distinction. 


Trne  Story  of  Paul   Barnes'   Death 

In  the  New  York  despatch  of  last  week 
relating  the  death  of  Paul  Barnes,  which 
was  published  in  the  Transcript,  Barnes 
was  said  to  have  "died  a  pauper,  blind  and 
insane,  in  Wards  Island  Hospital."  This  in- 
formation from  New  York  was  almost  en- 
tirely faise.  Mrs,  Barnes,  the  widow, 
states:  "Mr.  Barnes  was  never  a  pauper. 
The  National  Vaudeville  Association  paid 
for  all  the  little  attentions  he  got  while 
at  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital,  after  his 
mind  broke  down.  After  his  death  the 
association  paid  the  expenses  of  shipping 
his  body  to  Weirs,  N.  H.,  where  I  live.  He 
was  sent  to  a  private  hospital  because  we 
could  not  get  a  general  hospital  to  take  him 
because  of  the  incurable  nature  of  his  mal- 
ady. He  did  not  go  insane  from  the  loss 
of  money,  for  when  we  came  back  we  had 
a  nice  bank  account  and  owned  our  home, 
which  is  worth   $10,000,  which  I  still  own. 


Since  I  had  to  take  care  of  him  it  Is  true 
that  I  earned  our  living  and  paid  for  what 
we  had  by  taking  paying  guests  into  our 
home,  and  I  am  more  than  proud  to  have 
been  able  to  do  so.  My  darling  was  one 
of  God's  noblemen,  always  ready  to  help 
his  fellowmen,  a  wonderful  husband  and  a 
good  father,  and  everything  that  a  man 
should  be." 


A  BLIND  GIRL  ON  A 

FIFTH  AVENUE  BUS 

"People  get  strange  ideas  about 
persons  who  don't  see.  They  think 
we  can't  do  this  or  that.  It  has  al- 
ways beeo  a  sort  of  boast  of  mine 
thafc  t  cagj-^>»  anything  anyone  else 
cap  do-  rSnd  I  have  to  a  great  ex- 
tent proven  it.  But  during  my  first 
few  "weeks  in  New  York  some  new 
acquaintances  tried  to  disprove  it. 

"A  few  of  us  went  one  evening  for 
a  walk.  They  were  all  people  I  had 
met  very  recently,  for  I  knew  no 
one  when  I  landed  in  the  big  town. 
There  was  a  little  questioning  as  to 
just  how  they  would  manage  to  take 
me  walking  and  they  seemed  to  mar- 
vel at  my  ability  to  walk  along  sim- 
ply by  having  ^omeone  take  mj 
arm.  But  presently  they  forgot  my 
handicap,  much  to  my  gratitude, 
and  we  had  a  very  enjoyable  half 
hour.  We  chatted  and  once  or  twice 
we  stopped  to  sit  on  the  park 
benches  along  Riverside  drive- 

"Then  someone  suggested  that  we 
go  riding  on  a  Fifth  avenue  bus. 
We  could  sit  on  top,  they  said,  and 
it  would  be  nice  and  cool.  I  had 
never  been  on  one  of  these  vehicles, 
but  had  heard  all  about  the  seats 
on  the  roof,  and  heard,  too,  about 
the  very  narrow  spiral  stairs  one 
must  ascend  to  reach  them.  Here 
was  a  real  pleasure  for  me.  Our 
party  gathered  in  a  little  clump  on 
the,  corner  and  at  first  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  thern.  Then  I  was  strangely 
alone  and  they  were  whispering  ex- 
citedly behind  me. 

"  'How  in  the  deuce  can  we  do  it?' 

"  'I  won't  ride  if  we  have  to  sit  in- 
side. Wish  we'd  not  proposed  it. 
Who  did?1 

"Then  erne  of  the  number  seemed 
to  realize  their  rudeness,  and  so 
came  to  be  with  me-  He  talked  hard 
as  if  to  divert  my  attention  from  the 
others.  He  was  nervous  and  when 
he  took  my  arm  his  hand  trembled. 

"The  bus  came  and  stopped-  The 
crowd  back  of  us  began  pushing, 
and  my  poor  companion  caught  his 
breath  and  gripped  my  arm  so  tight- 
ly I  am  sure  the  blood  stopped  for  a 
while.  Then  he  let  loose  and  I  felt 
myself  being  lifted  from  the  pave- 
ment. Oh,  if  I  ever  wanted  to  drop 
through  a  hole  in  the  ground,  it  was 
then.  All  the  blood  seemed  to  leave 
my  heart  and  rush  into  my  face,  my 
finger  tips. 

"Put  me  down!"  I  whispered  des- 
perately, and  I  think  the  chap  was 
glad  to.  do  so  as  I  was  to  have  him. 
The  conductor  called  'Hurru  please.' 
Someone  crowded  in  front  oPme  and 
I  knew  they  were  going  up.  I  placed 
my  hand  lightly  on  a  coat,  and  fol- 
lowed. I  could  hear  the  party  gasp* 
ing,  and  I  even  heard  one  girl  say. 
'Well,  I'll  be  smiled  at!*  I  knew  she 
got  along  mighty  well  on  level 
ground,  but  I  supposed  she  had  to 
be  carried  up  stairs.' 

"I  was  disgusted — no,  I  think  I 
was  downright  mad.  But  I  soon  got 
over  it.  Who  wouldn't  forget  die- 
agreeable  things  while  taking  a  ride 
on  such  a  glorious  evening  as  that? 


And  I  got  down  all  right  too.  Just 
as  easily  as  could  be.  We  happened 
to  be  sitting  on  a  seat  near  the  back, 
so  when  the  bus  stopped  we  both 
got  up,  my  escort  and  I,  but  I  found 
the  rail  and  hurried  down  first. to 
avoid  any  more  embarrassing  situa- 
tions." 


.  «ura«|ay.    Jud«    a,     ,t22. 


UND  BEGGAR'S 
MOORED 

Old  Bill  Rabe"  of  Chicago 
Though  71,  Will  Go  Into 
Tailoring  Business  to 
Earn  Living 


"OLD  BILL  RABE." 

(C.)    Underwood   &   Underwood 


This  shows  "Old  Bill"  Rabe,  71 
years  old,  known  to  Chicago  as  the 
blind  beggar,  who  for  30  years  has 
roamed  the  streets  seeking  alms.  He 
has  just  had  his  eyesight  restored  by 
an  operation  and  as  soon  as  he  Is 
able    to    leave    the    h>pital    will    enter 

the   tailoring   business. 

Rabe  was  prosperous  before  he 
lost  his  sight,  but  for  the  |ast  fjm* 
years  he  and  his  wife  have  depeyfied 
upon   charity.  ^r 


"' 
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